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WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT. 


BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND GENERAL 
GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Whereas it appears unto us expedient that an inquiry should be held 
into the financial condition of the following Unions which were the Unions 
named in the Schedule to the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1886, Belmullet, 
Clifden, Galway, Oughterard, Swineford, Westport. 

Now, we, Charles Stewart Marquess of Londonderry, Lord Lieutenant 
General and General Governor of Ireland, do hereby nominate and appoint 
you, Christopher Talbot Redington, and Henry A. Robinson, both of you 
being duly appointed Inspectors under the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, to be our Commissioners, to proceed with the utmost despatch to 
inquire into and investigate, and report fully on the following subjects : — 

1. The expenditure and number of persons relieved under the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Act, 1886, in each of the said Unions, and the manner in which such 
relief has been administered, and the necessity for the expenditure which has 
been incurred. 

2. The liabilities of each Union on the 29th of September, 1886, distinguish- 
ing the debts incurred for ordinary expenditure from those due in respect of 
exceptional out-door relief. ' 

3. The rate that would be required in each Electoral Division in each of the 
Unions to meet the whole of the liabilities referred to above ; and to provide 
for expenditure during the year ending the 29th September, 1887. 

4. To what extent can rates be levied in each of the Unions and Electoral 
Divisions to provide for the liabilities and expenditure referred to in Clause 3. 

5. What was the amount of the rates collected in each Electoral Division 
during the year ended the 29th September, 1886. What is the class of rate- 
payers from whom arrears are due ; what is the cause of non-collection in any 
District in which there may be large arrears outstanding ; what efforts have 
been made to recover such arrears ; and what further measures, if any, could 
be taken for that purpose with reasonable probability of success. 

6. Whether, with respect to the execution of the Poor Law, Medical 
Charities, Public Health, and other Acts, in ordinary years, the workhouse 
test is properly applied, and due regard paid to economy in the administration 
of the law ; and whether rates can be levied to meet the necessary a.nnna.1 
expenditure, without unduly taxing the ratepayers. 

7 . Whether, if the resources of any of these Unions are insufficient for the 
•proper administration of the laws above referred to, the taxation of the rate- 
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payers could be lessened by any alteration in the boundaries of such Union 
or Unions, or by any other change, without injury or danger to the sick and 
destitute poor. 

And we do hereby authorize you, by all lawful and proper ways and means, 
to make full inquiry into the matters aforesaid in such places as to you may 
seem necessary and convenient. 

And for the better enabling you to make the said investigation, we hereby 
grant unto you full authority, for all or any of the purposes aforesaid, to call 
and examine before you such persons as you shall deem necessary and com 
petent, by whom you may be the better informed on the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration ; and also to call for and examine all such 
books, documents, papers, and records as you shall judge likely to afford you 
the fullest information on the subject of this Commission, and otherwise to 
inquire of and concerning the premises, and every part thereof, by all reason 
able ways and means. 

Provided always that nothing herein contained shall affect the position of 
either of you as Inspector of the Local Government Board for Ireland, or 
abridge or diminish the power and authority possessed by either of you as 
such Inspector ; and that, notwithstanding the issue of these presents, each 
of you may and shall continue to perform the duties and exercise the powers 
belonging to the office of such Inspector as aforesaid. 

And we enjoin that upon the examination of the premises you do, as soon 
as can reasonably be after the date of this Commission, certify and report to 
us in writing, under your hands and seals respectively, what you shall have 
done and may find concerning the premises, upon such inquiry and investiga- 
tion as aforesaid, together with your opinions touching and concerning the 
several matters hereby referred for your consideration. 

And for so doing this shall be your Warrant. 

Given at Dublin Castle, this 3rd day of November, 1886. 

By his Excellency’s command. 

R. G. C. HAMILTON 
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To the second part of this Statute we are not called upon to refer, but with respect to 
Part I. we think it will be convenient, before dealing with the manner in which its pro- 
visions were fulfilled, to cite briefly the principal features of the enactments which it 
contained. 

By the second section of the Act, the Local Government Board were empowered to 
authorise the Boai'd of Guardians of any Union to administer out-door relief in food or 
fuel to poor persons under such conditions as they might see fit to prescribe. 

The third section authorised the grants to be made, the total' amount not exceeding 
twenty thousand pounds to any of the six Unions named in the Schedule to the Act, 
viz.: — Belmullet, Clifden, Galway, Oughterard, Swineford, Westport, “to aid in defray- 
ing the charge of any electoral division or divisions in the Union ; having regard to the 
financial condition, and the pressure of distress within the limits of such electoral 
division or divisions.” 

By a sub-section of the same clause, the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to make 
special provision for the relief of the poor in any island within the Scheduled Unions in 
such manner as he might consider expedient. It was not, however, found necessary to 
put this sub-section into operation. 

Administration op the Poor Relief Act. 

In consequence of representations which were made to the Local Government Board 
towards the end of April as to the prevalence of severe distress in the Scheduled 
Unions, the Board anticipated the passing of the Act by authorising the Guardians of 
Belmullet, Clifden, Oughterard, and Westport Unions, on the 20th of April, of S win- 
ford Union on the 28th of the same month, and of Galway on the 5th May, to 
administer out-door relief in food or fuel to poor persons, subject to the following 
conditions : — 

I. That no able-bodied person who shall be in employment, should receive relief 
in food under the authority of their letter. 

II. That every able bodied male person who shall receive relief in food under 
the authority of their letter should, so far as practicable, be set to perform a 
task of work during eight hours of every day, for which he received such 
relief. 

This letter was accompanied by a circular, Appendix B, calling the Guardians’ attention 
to the necessity for exercising the extended powers with caution, and a due regard for 
the interests of the ratepayers as well as of the destitute poor. The circular further ex- 
plained the principles upon which the labour test was imposed, and urged upon the 
Guardians the propriety of appointing a sufficient number of superintendents of labour 
or temporary Relieving Officers, and concluded by laying stress on the fact that grants 
would only be given to supplement the resources of a division, when it was ascertained 
that the expenditure could not be met by means of rates which might be collected in 
such division. 

The formal Order of the Local Government Board followed on the 11th of May, and 
was accompanied by a letter, impressing on the Guardians that no person could “ legally 
be relieved except by authority of the Guardians previously given in each case, or by 
the Relieving Officer, provisionally, in a case of sudden and urgent necessity,” and 
reiterating the substance of the concluding paragraph of their circular of the 20th of 
April as to the only circumstances upon which the grants would be given in aid of any 
Electoral Division. 

The Guardians on receiving the first intimation of the authority which had been 

g ranted to them to put the Act in force, adopted a practically uniform course of proce- 
ure in each of the Scheduled Unions. 

In the first place arrangements were made for the supply of meal in the different 
localities by the appointment of contractors, either for each division, or for the Union 
generally, or, as in the case of Galway, by issuing open tickets payable at any shop 
where the holders might present them. The Local Guardians were in some instances the 
real though not the nominal contractors, a proceeding which in our opinion was 
extremely improper although not absolutely contrary to the letter of the law. The 
works to be carried out were then decided upon, and temporary Relieving Officers were 
appointed who in some Unions were subject to the supervision of the permanent officers, 
and in others were entrusted with complete and independent powers for their respective 
districts. Instructions were then given to the Relieving Officers to open the works 
which had been selected, and to employ provisionally such of the applicants for relief as 
they considered destitute. 
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These instructions the Relieving Officers endeavoured to carry out, but as a matter 
of fact in several cases they found persons already employed who had been set to work 
by the directions either of the Guardian and the Roman Catholic Clergyman of the 
district, or even of the superintendents of the works, who were themselves recipients of 
relief. The evidence of some of the Relieving Officers was to the effect that so great 
was the rush of people to the works upon their commencement that it was a matter 
of difficulty, if not of absolute impossibility, to exercise proper discrimination or control. 

The relief thus afforded having been given provisionally, under Section 7 of 10 Vic., 
cap. 31, it became the duty of the Guardians at their following meeting to ascertain, 
from the Application and Report Books, the names of the persons so relieved, and to 
give directions in each case as to whether out-door relief was to be continued or to 
cease, and to determine the amount and duration of the relief in all cases where a 
continuation was ordered. 

The Application and Report Books, we may here observe, are used for recording the 
names and particulars of the applicants for relief. A column is appropriated in the 
entry of any provisional relief which, in a case of sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Relieving Officer is legally empowered to give, pending the next meeting of the 
Guardians. Other columns in the books are set apart for the directions of the Board 
of Guardians upon each case, whether dealt with provisionally by the Relieving Officer 
or not. It is obvious, therefore, that a careful examination of those books is the first 
and most important duty of the Guardians in connexion with the administration of 
relief. 

These Application and Report Books, however, 'were as a rule not written up by the 
Relieving Officers for some weeks after the works commenced, and thus absolutely no 
control was exercised by the. Guardians over the management of the relief during that 
period. The books on being completed were submitted to the Guardians, who 
perused as many of them as the time at their disposal would allow. From the com- 
mencement to the end of the operation of the Act, however, the Guardians, save in a few 
exceptional cases, made no directions as to the continuance of the relief in the .columns 
devoted to this purpose, but confined their action to occasionally placing their initials, 
opposite the record of the provisional relief which had been already afforded 
by the Relieving. Officer, as an intimation that they approved of his action in the case. 
We can call to mind no instance where these books show that the opinion of the whole 
Board of Guardians was ascertained upon the individual cases, and their directions duly 
recorded, except in the Belmullet Union where in administration of the Act a greater 
desire was shown by the Guardians to fulfil the requirements of the law. 

Furthermore, in some instances the books were not examined by the Guardians till 
the operations of the Act had ceased, and in other cases there is no record of their ever 
having been examined at all. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the Guardians practically surrendered the entii’e 
control of the relief to the Relieving Officers and their assistants. Many of these men 
were without previous experience of their duties, and as they were not fortified by any 
directions of their Boards in regard to the various applicants whose names were on their 
books, they proved unable to resist the great pressure brought to bear on them. 

The rule of the Local Government Board which requires the Relieving Officers to 
make strict inquiries into the condition and wants of the applicants for relief at their 
own homes was almost universally disregarded ; and the Relieving Officers excused 
themselves for neglecting this duty by asserting either that their own general knowledge 
of the circumstances of the people enabled them to discriminate between real and 
simulated cases of distress, or that pressure of work did not admit of their making this 
preliminary inquiry. 

As a result of this omission and of the authority assumed by individual Guardians 
and others, the people were placed indiscriminately upon the works for the first few 
weeks, and no genuine effort was made by the Relieving Officers or Guardians to 
restrict the relief to those who were properly entitled to it. 

The continuation of the. provisional relief by the Relieving Officers after the cases 
were laid before the Guardians was, strictly speaking, quite illegal. The proper course 
for these officers to have pursued was to have stopped the relief when the Guardians 
declined to order its continuance, and thus have placed the responsibility of its 
cessation on the Guardians. It must be stated in their defence, however, that they 
were verbally instructed by the Guardians to follow the course they did, and they 
seemed to think that the subsequent initialing of their books by the Guardians was a 
sufficient justification of their conduct in the matter. 
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It will bo seen that by taking this course the Guardians transferred from themselves 
to their officers, the liability which they would otherwise m many instances have 
incurred, of being surcharged by the Auditor for excessive relief ; and as the Relieving 
Officers were generally men of a very poor class tne possibility of surchaigmg them to 
any considerable extent for the extravagant relief is of course out of the question 
We cannot, however, consider that as a rule the Relieving Officers discharged the 
duties thus thrown upon them creditably. A few of the permanent men undoubtedly 
did so noticeably Mr. J. Nolan, of Belmullet, but the greater number of the assistants 
were culpably careless and irregular. We may quote the following examples . 

In Oughterard Union Mr. Patrick Walsh furnished a return of persons relieved m 
the Turlouah Electoral Division, which exceeded the gross population ot the district, 
a circumstance which he was wholly unable to explain. Mr James Maele put everyone 
on the list who applied to him, and gave relief to a man haying four cows whom he 
himself described m “not really destitute ” and Mr. Patrick Kyiie, admitted that 
anyone seeking the work got it. Ill Swmeford Union Mr. J. B. 0 Connor seems 
to have trusted altogether for information respecting persons whom he relieved 
to other recipients of relief acting as gangers; and Mr. Thomas Horkan upon one 
occasion stopped all relief to 1,470 persons for a week for no other reason than that the 
death of a relative occurred at the time. Finally, m Westport Union, Mr. Hugh 
Lavelle relieved 1,824 persons in the Slievemore Electoral Division out of a population 
of 1 947, and admitted that he gave relief to anybody who asked him, without making 
any inquiry whatever. In Slievemahana and Drumm Electoral Divisions of this Union 
the number of persons on the relief lists was occasionally in excess of the total 

PO ffU 1 the OI labour test which was imposed had been an efficient one, the preliminary 
inquiries by the Relieving Officers might to a certain extent have been dispensed with. 
But the repairs of roads are not a test of destitution, or even of poverty Such works 
are not of sufficiently unattractive a character to deter the whole population from sink- 
ing to participate in them, and we can fully endorse the remark of the Rev. Mr 
Hewsonf p.f., of Belmullet, who assured us that every man m the district could be got 

to work on such a test. „„„ 

Moreover, the works in themselves were not properly carried out ; the gangers were 
ordinary paupers not inclined to press hard on their neighbours, and the workmen were 
confident that they would not be dismissed if they did not give a fair return of labour 
for the relief afforded, nor get higher wages if they showed unusual skill and zeal. 
They worked, therefore, lazily and badly. The works laid out were of a useful char- 
acter, and much needed in these remote districts, hut m many cases they were left m 
an unfinished state, and, even when completed, they seemed, as far as we could judge, 
not to have been executed in a permanent or satisfactory manner. . . . 

As it is clear therefore that the Relieving Officers exercised very little discrimination 
in the selection of the applicants for relief, and that the Guardians, on their part, did 
not seek to control these officers by careful weekly scrutiny of their relief lists and as 
the labour exacted was not an efficient test of destitution, it is not to he wondered at 
that abuses of a very flagrant description were allowed to pass unchecked. 

It was obviously not to the advantage of any of the Guardians or ratepayers to 
tender evidence indicative of a misapplication of the relief funds, and we do not, there- 
fore, pretend to assume that we were able to ascertain the full extent of the irregularity 

which occurred, but nevertheless the instances of abuse which came under our notice 

give a fair general idea of the maladministration of the Relief Act. Some of these 
abuses were of a very gross character, and we may quote some instances to show that 
we are justified in referring to them in terms of unqualified condemnation. 

In Belmullet Union relief was given to a man named Martin Conway, whose holding 
is valued at £10, and who had 13 head of cattle ; to two men named Howard having a 
lot of sheep, who were stated to be “ proud to get relief” .... , , 

In the Clifden Union the administration of relief was similarly abused. Mr. 
Cornelius King, a Guardian of the Union, who appears to have made a stand against 
the extravagance of the Relieving Officers from the first, deposed to two publicans 
having received relief, as well as a man who to his own knowledge sold 13 bullocks 
at a fair. Among other recipients we may mention Connolly, a contractor to the 
workhouse; Gorham, a Constabulary pensioner, m receipt ot £60 a year ; P. Joyce, a 
man having 10 head of cattle and a horse and cart, himself and his son being m employ- 
ment; J. Nee, constantly employed by the local Protestant clergyman; and Owen 
O’Donnell, a man holding 1,075 acres of land, who had recently paid £6 for county cess. 

In the Oughterard Union, Owen King, of Roy, having 8 head of cattle and 70 sheep. 
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1 ^ a S^ d J re J ief ' ; ^ en * s ^ eane > a ^ so with 9 head of cattle and 50 sheep ; Martin Keane, Ev. 8554- 
Tritn 28 head of cattle and 70 sheep ; Michael Keane, with 13 head of cattle and 40 sheep ; 8601. 

m ,~f' ne ’ with 14 head of cattle, 50 sheep, and a horse ; Michael Coyne, with 12 head 
or cattle, 50 sheep, and a horse ; Pat Joyce, with 15 head of cattle and 30 sheep — all 
these obtained relief together with many others equally well circumstanced, as will be 
seen from the evidence of Mr. James Coyne. Other witnesses, Mr. Peter King, John Ev. 8617 - 
^ and Tom King, deposed to similar cases of flagrant misapplication of the relief, 8756. 
and Mr. James Jackson, the agent of Lord Ardilaun, showed that relief had been given Ev. 9Q64. 
te a num ber of men in the constant employment of his lordship. 

In Westport Union relief was given to Pat J oyce, a ‘‘ Gombeen ” man, who lends money ; Ev. 2562 , 
to a, man named O’Donnell having 10 head of cattle and 20 or 30 sheep; to a man 2565, 2569, 
receiving wages at the rate of £1 14s. a week from an Ex-officio Guardian of the Union ; 2609. 
and to a cattle jobber having money in the Ulster Bank. 

_ ,. „ was s^ted by the Guardians that the work of properly investigating the cases of Ev. 9675, 
•leiiel would have monopolised more time than they could spare from their own affairs, 9459 > 8374 - 
and it is due to them to remark that they devoted a considerable part of each week to 
e Jrooi Law business. Nevertheless we think that had the time the Guardians devoted Ev. 7290. 
to their work been properly utilized it would have sufficed to enable them to instruct the 
lielieving Officers each week upon the cases to be relieved, and thus the abuses and 
extravagance so highly discreditable to the Guardians of the Unions in which they 
occurred might have been avoided. 

,, Guardians might possibly assert that they were not aware that such persons as Reduction 
tnose above reierred to were relieved, but there is no justification whatever for their in number:- 
allowing themselves to remain in ignorance of these abuses, when they were responsible relieved, 
for the proper administration of the relief. Indeed, if there was no other evidence to- 
snow it, we think the fact that they had no hesitation in ordering the reduction and in- 
some cases the complete cessation of the relief at the worst season of the year is a. 
conclusive proof that they recognized that the amount then given was wholly excessive. 
Particulars of these reductions will be found in the Appendix to this Report (No. 1), 
but we may, perhaps, call attention to the following very remarkable instances : — 

Belhui.let Uniox : 

Week ended 5th June, 1886, 7,642 persona relieved. 

„ 12th „ „ None, 

,, 19th ,, ,, None. 

Clifden Union: 

Week ended 5th June, 1886, 18,553 persons relieved. 

» 12th „ „ 3,553 „ 

» 19th „ „ 15,253 „ 

Galway Union: 

Weekended 5th June, 18S6, 6,775 persons relieved. 

„ 12th „ „ 79 

„ 19 th „ „ 02 ” ” 

OlJGHTERARD UNION : 

Week ended 22nd May, 1886, 16,102 persons relieved 
„ 29th „ », 12,533 „ 

„ 5th June, „ 1 0,669 „ ’’ 

Swineford Union: 

Week ended 22nd May, 1886, 25,451 persons relieved 

» 29th „ „ 12,448 „ 

,, 5th June, „ 17,303 

» !2th „ „ 28,303 „ 

Westport Union; 

Week ended 22nd May, 1886, 18,993 persons relieved 

» 29th „ „ 16,539 „ „ 

„ 5th June, „ 7,882 „ .’ 

The above reductions, it must be remembered, were made without any reference to 
the merits of each particular case. 

It is true that in all eases where the relief was stopped, or largely reduced the 
Relieving Officers were directed to assist all really destitute people but from’ the 
returns which we print in the Appendix (No. S) it will be seen that it was not found 
necessary to relieve any largely increased mm her, either in the workhouse or provisionally 
by the Relieving Officers, in consequence of the stoppage of the works. Evidence was 
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given in some Unions as to the distribution of charitable funds from private sources at 
the time, but in no case was the amount so great as to be an adequate substitute for 
the relief previously afforded by the Guardians. 

The principal reason assigned in nearly all the Unions for these wholesale redactions 
in the relief, was that the Guardians were apprehensive that the Electoral Divisions 
would have to bear a portion of the cost incurred. 'Ihere is no doubt that the 
possibility of this was at that time forcibly impressed upon them by the Local 
Government Board in a letter in which they’ adverted to the las and unsatisfactory 
manner in which relief was reported to have been distributed ; and they were warned for 
the third time, that any undue extravagance could only lead to increased taxation of 
the Divisions where proper vigilance was not observed. The inference to be deduced 
from this is that the Guardians did not consider it necessary to check the excessive 
relief so long as they anticipated that the cost would be borne, not by the ratepayers 
of the Union, but by the public funds. The total number of persons relieved weekly 
in each Electoral Division of the scheduled Unions will be found with Appendix (No. 1). 

It is only fair to state that the Guardians, in carrying out the Poor Relief Act, 
laboured under some disadvantages. First of all, there can be no doubt that a Board 
of Guardians is an unsuitable body for carrying out public works. Its size and varying 
composition, added to the fact that several days elapse between the meetings, make it 
an inefficient instrument for such a purpose. Promptness, decision, sustained energy, 
and familiarity "with the work in hand can only be obtained by a small body constantly 
in session and without any other duties. 

Then again, the elected Guardians received very little assistance during, the time of 
the relief from the ex-officio members, who from their longer experience in the 
management, and their larger pecuniary interest in the finances of the Unions, might 
have been expected to act as a check on the lavish expenditure incurred. We 
cannot help thinking that those who absented themselves during this period are 
hardly justified in complaining of abuses which they knew of and should have endea- 
voured to prevent. The fact of their being in a minority on most of these Boards 
affords no excuse for their non-attendance. A minority can only free itself from the 
responsibility of mal-administration by constantly pointing out to the majority the evils 
of the policy pursued. 

Moreover, the power of giving out-door relief to the able-bodied, subject to a labour 
test, had never before been entrusted to these Boards. It is natural to expect many 
mistakes in performing these novel duties, especially as the authorization of exceptional 
out-door relief took place so late in the spring as not to leave the Guardians sufficient 
time for careful preliminary preparations. 

It would also have been of great assistance to the Guardians if two additional Local 
Government Inspectors had been appointed instead of one ; and if they had entered on 
their duties before the relief works commenced. It would thus have been possible 
for a person fully qualified to advise the Guardians to have attended every meeting of 
each Board, and given detailed instructions on any point of difficulty that might have 
arisen. 

The total expenditure under the Poor Relief Act and the grant made to each of the 
scheduled Unions was as follows ; — 


Union. 

Expenditure. 


Excess of Expenditure 

■" G ““- 


£ 


d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

Belmullet, - 

2,881 

9 

7 

2,481 

0 

0 

400 9 

7 

Clifden, - 

7,496 

5 

2 

4,442 

0 

0 

3,074 5 

2 


1,663 

9 

0 

802 

0 

0 

861 9 

0 

Ougliterard, 

7,081 

15 

2 

4,017 

0 

0 

3,064 15 

2 


7,680 

2 

10 

3,521 

0 

0 

4,159 2 

10 

Westport, - 

9,896 

4 

0 

4,757 

0 

0 

5,139 4 

0 

Total, 

36,699 

5 

9 

20,000 

0 

0 

16,699 5 

9 


In the Appendix (No. 2) will be found the same particulars with regard to each 
Electoral Division of the above Unions. 


Present Financial State op Scheduled Unions. 

We print in the Appendix (No. 5) a table, giving details of the liabilities and re- 
quirements of each Union up to the 29th September, 1887, together with a statement 
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of the amount which will be unprovided for after the collection of, the Kate which the 
Guardians have agreed upon. 

The following is a summary of the result : — 


Electoral Divisions. 

j “Total liabilities. 

Hates will produce. 

Unprovided for. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Belmullet, 

4,798 

2,076 

2,722 

Clifden, 

8,907 

3,511 

5,396 

Galway, 

8,330 

7,158 

1,172 

Oughterard, - 

6,678 

3,204 

3,474 

Swineford, - 

21,984 

5,698 

16,286 

Westport, 

9,625 

4,462 

5,163 

Total, - 

60,322 

26,109 

34,213 


We are undoubtedly of opinion that the full rates which would be necessary to meet 
the total expenditure incurred could not be levied at present without great hardship to 
all classes of ratepayers, and we consider that the Guardians have levied the maximum 
rate which it would be practicable and expedient to collect this year. 

It might not be considered advisable to apply a Government grant to the payment 
of debts incurred through mal-administration ; but if, on account of the impoverished 
1 condition of the Unions, a loan could be obtained to meet this liability, the repayment 
to be spread over a number of years to be hereafter determined, the difficulties of the 
Unions might be met without undue pressure on the ratepayers. 

Collection op Rates. 

The amount of rates collected and outstanding in each Electoral Division of the Arrears. 
Scheduled Unions appears in the Appendix (No 6), and may be summarized thus ; — 


Unions. 

Rate collected on 
29th Sept., 18S6. 

Rate outstanding on 
2Dth Sept., 1836. 

Rates outstanding at 
date of Inquiry. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Belmullet, 

1,405 16 3 

1,337 3 9 

924 10 7 

Clifden, 

2,662 10 1 

1,224 10 10 

978 16 11 

Galway, 

6,269 3 3 

584 8 6 

255 2 11 

Oughterard, - 

2,308 1 3 

826 4 0 

672 12 7 

Swineford, - 

2,795 8 7 

3,724 3 8 

1,927 12 3 

Westport, 

3,848 19 0 

1,087 8 8 

294 7 9 


The rates and arrears were due by the landlords as immediate lessors, and by the 
rated occupiers in the following proportions : — 



Percentage of total Rato 
payable by 

| Percentage of Arrears due by 


Immediate 

Rated 




Lessors. 

Occupiers. 

Lessors. 

Occupiers. 

Belmullet, 

35-6 

64-4 

63 


Clifden, 

Galway, 

27-2 

72-8 

54 

46 

9- 

91- 

8 

92 

Oughterard, - 

28- 

72- 

60 

40 

Swineford, 

26-2 

73-8 

51 

49 

Westport, 

25-4 

74-6 

72 

28 


The cause of this arrear in the case of the landlords of these Unions is well known. Causes of 
Their estates are much encumbered, and in a large number of cases are in the hands of n . on ' collec ‘ 
a Receiver under the Court, who is often unable to get sufficient money to pay the Embarras- 
tithe and quit-rent, and drainage rates, as well as the mortgages and family charges ments of 
affecting the estate. This is owing to the reduction of rents by the operation of the Act Landlords, 
of 1881, amounting to 197 per cent, in Mayo, and to 21-4 per cent, in Galway, as well Ev. 532, 
as to the fall in value of grass farms, and to the partial or total non-payment of rents by 
small tenants. It was considered a hardship to proceed against them for rates on 
property the rent of which they have not received. 

* This column includes balance of Seed Loan due to Board of Works. The uncollected Seed Rate which 
appears as an asset against this loan, is practically irrecoverable ; see page xiii, 

B 2 
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The rated occupiers in most of these districts are also in extremely poor circum- 
stances and find it hard to meet their other engagements and pay rates. 

In some Divisions along the west coast the lands are of an extremely poor descrip- 
tion, and the valuation per head of population is in many cases less than 105. the 
proportion for the whole of Ireland being £2 13 s. Id., and for Connaught £1 13 s. 3d. 
These are commonly known as the “ congested districts,” where at all times the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence is very great. The holdings are very small. 
The people are dependent for their support on the potato crop grown on small patches 
of reclaimed bog or worn-out mountain land, on the sale of an inferior description of 
cattle, on fishing, kelp-burning, in some cases the sale of seaweed, and lastly on 
their earnings from harvest work in England. Of late years most of these means of 
support have diminished. There was a decided failure of the potato crop in certain 
districts this spring. Mountain cattle were quite unsaleable till late in summer, and 
even then realized a much lower price than a few years ago. The fishing does not seem 
in some parts to be as productive as it once was ; kelp has fallen of late years nearly 
50 per cent, in value ; and many artificial products are competing with seaweed as 
manures. Finally, the agricultural depression in England has greatly affected both the 
amount and value of employment given to migratory labourers. The effect of these 
causes for many succeeding years has been an ever-increasing impoverishment of the 
population. 'The small farmer finds it impossible to maintain his family during the 
spring months without getting provisions on credit from the local shopkeeper, and when 
in autumn he endeavours to pay off this debt, he is unable, owing to the causes above- 
mentioned, to do so in full. Thus every year his indebtedness increases, and is 
accentuated by the high interest usually charged by those who risk their advances on 
such doubtful security. Moreover, the standard of living has, even in the remotest 
parts of Ireland, greatly risen of late years, while the resources of the districts we. are 
referring to have considerably diminished. On the other hand, large reductions of rent 
have been made under the Land Act of 1881, which, no doubt, have tended to improve 
the position of the small occupiers, but owing to the holdings being generally of 
insufficient size to support a family in comfort, the difficulty experienced in meeting the 
heavy Poor Rate except in the most prosperous yearn, is very great. 

In this connexion we would lay stress on the remarkable fact that while the population 
of Ireland has fallen from 8,175,124 to 5,174,836 since 1841, the very opposite tendency 
manifests itself in the poorer districts of the West. It will be seen by the instructive 
table in the Appendix (No. 11) that the population of the Dispensary District of 
Lettermore, in the Oughterard Union, has risen from 8,712 in .1841 to 9,095 in 1881 ; 
and of Lowpark in Swineford from 10,718 in 1841 to 11903 in 1881. There is at the 
same time no evidence of any new industry having arisen in those districts which would 
suffice to maintain in comfort this large population. 

The Poor Eate may not appear to be a very large amount in itself, but as these 
people live to a great extent on the produce of their holdings, and not by wages, any 
cash payment is difficult for them. 

It might be supposed that in these congested districts the majority of occupiers are 
rated under £4, and are not liable, therefore, for the payment of Poor Rates. It was 
stated in evidence, however, that a custom prevails in some of these Western Unions of 
joining together a certain number of small occupiers, valued severally under £4, as 
tenants “ in Co.” on the rent roll. Thus, although they occupy distinct holdings, the 
aggregate value of the “ Co.” tenancy is raised to above £4, and the landlord is able to 
evade his liability for the entire of the Poor Eate which he would have to pay if the 
ratings were separate. We found other cases, noticeably on the property of Lord Sligo, 
where no reduction in respect of Poor Eates was allowed in the rent to tenants above 
£4, and where the tenants valued below that amount were also obliged to pay all rates. 
This arrangement appears to be opposed to the principle of the Act of Parliament ; and 
although it is a fact that in some cases the rent has been reduced by the Land Commis- 
sioners in consequence, still, as rates have a tendency to rise in these years of depression, 
it is likely that the tenant whose rent was reduced some years ago will bear an undue 
share of public taxation. 

Apart from the poverty of the ratepayers, there are other eases which tend to impede 
collection of rates. The Guardians show in some cases a great want of judgment in 
striking a rate long after the commencement of their financial year. In Belmullet it 
was struck in March for the year commencing from the previous September, and in 
Swineford it was as late as the month of April. It is well known that spring is tho 
worst time for obtaining money from poor ratepayers, while in autumn they have the 
price of their corn crop and their stock to meet their liabilities. We are of opinion that 
in all cases the Clerk’s estimate should be considered before the 29th of September, when 
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the Guardians’ financial year begins, and the rate struck as soon as possible afterwards. 

There seems also to be in some cases a good deal of unnecessary delay on the part ot the 
Guardians in instituting proceedings for the recovery of rates. 

Some of the Collectors discharged their duties m a very perfunctory manner. Mr. 

M‘ Andrew. in Belmullet, seems to have been content with very poor excuses tor post- arreara 
Doninff the payment of the rate, much of which was due by well circumstanced people. 

So doubt there are difficulties in making seizures from a defaulting ratepayer, lhe Ev 673, 
Collector finds the stock driven off the lands before his arrival, and the corn crop 6 


removed as soon as it is cut. In many cases the head of the family is in England, and 
. i •- : — But the fact that other Col- 


, Tnisliboffin 


there is really no stock in the possession of the occupier. But the fact that other Col- 
lectors with similar- districts, e.g., Mr. P. O’Malley, made a good collection proves that 
personal inefficiency was mainly accountable for the bad state of M Andrew s collection. 

In the Lettermore District of Oughterard Union the collection during the past few : 
years has been very unsatisfactory ; the rates on the small occupiers have been allowed 
to accumulate to an almost crushing extent. _ _ , .* 

The case of Inishboffin Island demands special attention. It appears that for abouu 
six or seven years very little rate has been paid by the rated occupiers. The arrears Igl . md . 
now amount to £248 10s., being in some cases nearly three times the annual value of 
the holding. There has been, no doubt, a good deal of poverty at intervals on the E .. 7758 _ 
Islands, but not more than in several districts on the mainland, _ where rates have been 63. - 

regularly paid. The arrears are, in our opinion, due more to difficulties in the way of 
enforcing the law than to the poverty of the ratepayers. The Collector stated, and we 
; are disposed to agree with him, that it was impossible to get boatmen to bring him to 
the island on rate-collecting business ; that if he should get there he had not sufficient 
( local knowledge to distinguish the holdings of the persons liable, and that if he made a 
seizure there were no means of removing his stock to the mainland for the purposes oi 
sale. After visiting the island and inquiring into these statements, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is little possibility of rates being paid there unless greater facilities 
are o-iven by the Government authorities to the Collector. 

SYe would suggest that the Rate Collector be authorized to use the Coastguard boats Suggestions 


for the purpose of going to Inishboffin, for the collection of rates. W e would also advise of 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary be allowed to point out to him the boundaries of arreai . s 
the holdings of the ratepayers. We are aware that these are somewhat novel duties 
for members of the Coastguard and Royal Irish Constabulary to perform, but we would 
observe that the case is exceptional. The Islanders have evaded payment of County 
Cess and Poor Rates for years, while they are afforded more benefit from the Poor Law 

,1 ■ i -l-.-j.: — 1J +r, hmno- mvpn 


system than their contributions would justly entitle them to, out-door relief being given 
IowoItt i n the island, and there being a resident Medical Officer as well as a Relieving 


largely in t~~ , 0 , _ . , „ . . . - 

; and Sanitary Sub-Officer. And as the Coastguard and Royal Irish Constabulary 
are employed in checking smuggling and illicit distillation, and so aiding in collecting- 
one branch of the Revenue, it does not appear unreasonable to suggest that they should 
assist in collecting another equally important public tax. Any objections which there 
may be to employing these bodies in the direct recovery of private debts do not hold 
good, we submit, as regards public rates. We are convinced, morever, that a few 
expeditions of the kind would be enough. If the Islanders found out that they could be 
forced to pay their debts to the community they would not again be likely to adopt 
their present attitude of resistance. 

But even if this suggestion was acted upon it would be impossible to collect at once 
the full amount due, owing to the accumulation of arrears to which we have referred. 

It would, therefore, be necessary to extend the repayment of the arrears over a very 
lengthened period, as the amount which can be added to the high average rate, 3s. 8d„ 
required for this Division must be extremely small. 

Out of a total of £54,995 of Seed Rate levied in the scheduled Unions, £9,940 remains Seed-rate, 
outstanding; The greater part of this will, ultimately, have to be charged. against the 
Poor Rates of the Electoral Divisions, as it is practically irrecoverable from the persons 
who are debited with it in the books. This is due partly to the fact that errors were 
made in the distribution, and the names of persons who never existed or had no land 
were entered as having received seed ; partly to the difficulty of proving delivery of 
seed, now that some of the officials who were engaged in the distribution are dead or 
bsent, and partly to so much being due by small occupiers not liable to pay Poor Rates. 

When we consider the poverty of the people, the extravagance of the distribution in 
some Unions, and the high price which had to be paid for the seed owing to the Act 
having been passed so late in the year, we must come to the conclusion that the Seed 
Rate has been on the whole satisfactorily collected. 
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Ordinary Administration and Financial Prospects of Scheduled Unions. 

We have made as careful inquiries into the administration of the Unions in ordinary 
years as the time at our disposal would permit, and we are of opinion that, except in 
the case of Swineford Union, where out-door relief appears to be very largely on the 
increase, there are no heads of expenditure under which it would be practicable to effect 
an appreciable reduction without impairing the efficiency of the Poor Law administra- 
tion. 

The out-door relief in the other five Unions does not strike us as excessive, having 
regard to the poverty of the people, and the remoteness of the workhouse and hospital 
from some of the populous outlying Electoral Divisions. 

In Swineford Union no out-door relief was given up to the year 1867, but since 
that date, it has steadily and progressively increased and has now reached as much as 
£800 a year. This may to some extent be due to a less strict application of the work- 
house test by the Guardians, but there is no doubt that it is also attributable to 
increased poverty among the people, principally owing to reduced earnings in the 
English labour market, on which the poorer classes of this Union are so largely 
dependent. The fact that the indoor relief has increased during the same period 
nearly 100 per cent, strengthens us in our opinion that the Guardians have now to 
deal with more widespread poverty than they had twenty years ago. 

i he difficulties of the poorer Unions have been brought to a crisis by the heavy per- 
manent charges which have been imposed on the rates by successive Acts of Parliament, 
such as Vaccination Amendment Act, Registration Acts, Public Health, Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and many others ; and we may illustrate the effect of these 
Acts by citing the case of Swineford Union where the additional expenditure under 
these heads was estimated by the Clerk at £1,275, or twenty-three per cent of the total. 

We think that at the time the boundaries of these Unions were defined, it was never 
contemplated that any charges other than legitimate Poor Law expenses would have to 
be borne by Unions with such small valuations, and although, no doubt, the rates can be 
collected in ordinary years, they must always be more or less oppressive in the poor 
Electoral Divisions. 

Amalgamation. 

From the Belmullet Union urgent representations were made to us by the Guardians 
and. Ratepayers, as to the desirability of amalgamating the Union with the adjoining 
Unions of Ballina and Killala, and reverting as nearly as possible to the original 
formation of the Union. 

The reasons upon which this proposal was put forward were that having regard to 
the many additional charges which were placed on the rates since the constitution of 
the Union in. 1849, the rateable area of the Union was too small to admit of the 
expense of maintaining a separate establishment without overburdening the ratepayers. 

It is desirable that we should preface our remarks on this subject by explain- 
ing the circumstances upon which the formation of the Union was first deemed to 
be necessary. The present Belmullet Union originally formed part of Ballina Union 
which had been constituted on the first introduction of the Poor Law into Ireland. In 
1849, however, on the recommendation of the Boundary Commissioners, Belmullet 
Killala, and. part of Dromore West Unions were detached from Ballina and formed into 
separate unions. . The Commissioners in so doing appear to have acted under a convic- 
tion of the superior advantages of small over large unions. They considered that the 
establishment of smaller unions would promote economy and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and would facilitate the granting of relief to the destitute poor. 
'The introduction of out-door relief by the Act of 1847 and its great extension owing to 
the pressure of distress confirmed them in the opinion that a closer and more vigilant 
supervision of relief than had heretofore existed was necessary ; and they believed that 
in a small union the workhouse test would be more effectually applied, and a more 
rigid local and personal scrutiny would be used on the part of the guardians. In 
addition to this, the inadequacy of the accommodation afforded by the workhouses durino- 
the famine years led to the belief that some additional workhouse space would be 
permanently necessary to enable the Poor Laws to meet a strain during any time of 
exceptional pressure. 

These were the general principles upon which the Boundary Commissioners acted ; 
but it is hardly necessary for us to point out that the circumstances of the country 
have undergone a very marked change since they saw the necessity for the additional 
unions m M-.yo. The population of Belmullet Union has fallen from 23,023 in 1841 to 
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16,451 in 1881 ; the population of Ballina Union, during the same period, from 53,277 
|M to 30,720 ; and that of Killala Union from 25,313 to 10,156. The average number of 
V inmates of workhouses in ] 851 was 1,138, and in 1855, when the pressure of famine was 
over, was 87, while in 1885 it was only 82, and for the last twenty years the average 
' dailj' number of inmates has been 115. 

The necessity for increased workhouse accommodation, therefore, no longer exists ; 
and it is possible that had the Boundary Commissioners been able to foresee the heavy 
:?;|r charge which the separate establishment at Belmullet would ultimately entail, and the 
many other expenses which would be assessed over the union area, they would have 
' : ;i' hesitated to recommend it. 

A glance also at the financial history of the Union will show that from the Belmullet 
H Guardians’ standpoint, there are forcible arguments in support of the alteration of the 
|| boundaries of the Union. 

For some years after its formation, and during the time the administration was confined 
p to the relief of the poor, the average rate over the Union was not excessive (Appendix 
H No. 12). Since that time, however, there has been a gradual increase in the expenditure. 

The various Acts of Parliament enumerated in page xiv. of our Report have thrown heavy 
V; burdens on the rates. The establishment expenses have increased, as the officers can 
A command higher salaries and have more laborious duties to perform ; the cost of in-door 
relief has risen, and the poverty of recent years has led to the extension of out- door 
relief. _ " 

From this combination of circumstances, the rates in the year 1875-6 began to press 
;• A very heavily on the people, and the Guardians were led to reduce their estimate in the 
' hope of carrying on the Union at a lower cost. It was found that the economies 
. ; effected were not sufficiently large to substantially relieve the rates, and in September, 
1877, an average rate of 5s. 6d. in the pound was shown to be necessary to meet the 
If debts and expenditure for the next twelve months. A rate of such dimensions the 
if Guardians considered could not then be collected, and a slightly reduced estimate was 
if adopted, and again a debt was carried forward to the next year. The following year, 
ft notwithstanding the high rates which had been struck, the Guardians were not able 
||§ to discharge any portion of the liabilities of preceding years, and the distress which 
M prevailed in 1880 led to a largely increased demand for relief and completed the 
!•:!; embarrassments of the Union. The Guardians then apparently abandoned all hope of 
||l collecting the rates, the Union was left without funds, the contractors were clamouring 
ffi for payment and threatening to stop supplies, and the workhouse was practically in 
f • ruins for want of repair. 

Upon this the Local Government Board superseded the Guardians and appointed 
I paid officers to administer the affairs of the Union. 

During the poverty and depression of the few years which followed, the resources 
of the Union proved quite inadequate to meet its requirements, and between the 
f years 1880-5, the rates were supplemented by Government aid to the extent of 
over £12,000. 

Notwithstanding that the Union was established in a satisfactory financial position 
j$;> by these grants, we now find, after an interval of two years, that the Union is ao-ain in 
H debt to the extent of £1,014, exclusive of the loans to be repaid to the Board of Works 
under the Public Health and Seed Supply Acts. 

The position of this Union is this, — to meet its ordinary requirements an average rate 
£ of over 4s. in the pound is necessary, and there is little doubt that such a rate presses 
| heavily on the ratepayers of such an impoverished district as this. If, however, bad 
; seasons should occur and cause a scarcity of money and an unusual demand for relief, the 
necessary rate could not be levied without inflicting undue hardship on the ratepayers 
of all classes. 

It is clear, therefore, that this Union cannot be regarded as self-supporting, inasmuch 
as the machinery of the Poor Law is liable to break down when confronted with any 
emergency. 

The remedies suggested for this state of things are — either that periodical grants 
should be made by Government to the Union ; or that assistance should be given from 
time to time by means of a rate in aid levied over the whole of Ireland ; or that the 
Union should be amalgamated in the manner proposed. 

Experience has shown that Government grants are apt to lead to extravagance in 
administration, as the guardians consider that their claim for Government assistance 
becomes established whenever the expenditure passes a certain limit. 

A rate in aid levied from other unions involves the objectionable principle of taxation 
without representation and is open to the same abuse though in a lesser degree as the 
system of State aid. 
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The alternative of amalgamation alone remains to be considered. 

We propose to treat the question from two points of view, as it affects (I.) the 
administration of the union, and (II.) its financial position. 

I. The arguments which present themselves against undoing the work of the Boundary 
Commissioners are — 

(a.) That the sick poor might suffer additional hardship and inconvenience from the 
increased distance to be travelled to reach the workhouse. 

(6.) That out-door relief would be extended. 

(c.) That the attendance of the resident local guardians and relieving officers at the 
meetings of the Board in Ballina would be irregular, and that the interests of the 
union would be less carefully looked after in consequence. 

None of these objections apply to the proposed Scheme of amalgamation so far as it 
affects Killala Union. Tiie workhouse at Killala is only six miles from Ballina and 
there is no part of the union so remote from Ballina as to admit of any question of 
hardship to the sick or destitute poor. We are unable to see any obstacles or difficulties 
in the way of carrying out this part of the project from any point of view. 

The case of Belmullet, however, is widely different. The workhouse at Ballina is 
thirty -two miles from Belmullet ; and there is no doubt that if the rateable value of the 
union was sufficient for the purposes of administration, the question of amalgamation 
should not be entertained. It is therefore for us to consider how far these objections 
which We have cited can be overcome, and whether the advantages to be gained by 
amalgamation would be sufficient to counterbalance any disadvantages which might 
result. 

(a.) The difficulty of the increased distance to be travelled by the sick might be met, 
except in extremely bad cases, by providing comfortable ambulances for their removal, 
and by affording out-door relief to the patients who could not undertake the long 
journey. The present fever hospital at Belmullet might, if necessary, be utilized as an 
intercepting hospital for accidents pending their removal to the parent house. 

(b.) The second objection presents the most formidable obstacle to the proposal. 
There is no doubt that the removal of the workhouse to Ballina would prevent the 
workhouse test from being applied as strictly as heretofore, and as a natural result some 
extension of out-door relief would have to be anticipated. The relieving officers, for 
instance, would be obliged to give some small amount of provisional relief to destitute 
persons, to enable them to make their way into Ballina, as otherwise the offer of 
admission to a workhouse forty miles off would seem an impossible mode of relief. On 
the other hand the increase in the out-door relief to the sick, who could not be removed 
to the workhouse, would in some degree be balanced by the consequent reduction in the 
cost of in-maintenance. 

(c.) We do not attach much importance to the objection on account of the non- 
attendance on the part of the guardians at Ballina. 

Ballina is the railway terminus and business centre of the district, and has more to 
attract the rural guardians than Belmullet ; and by arranging for the transaction of their 
business on board days, the Belmullet guardians would be able to spare as much time 
for their Poor Law duties as they do at present. Again, it would be quite possible to 
elect residents of Ballina who have interests in the Belmullet Union to represent the 
Belmullet divisions. 

II. The financial position and prospects of the Belmullet Union we have already 
explained ; and we may summarize the effect of the proposed amalgamation by stating 
that we estimate the saving to Belmullet Union to be about Is. 2§ d. in the pound, 
to Killala, lcl in the pound, and to Ballina, Id. in the pound. Full particulars as to the 
manner in which this probable saving would be obtained will be found in the appendix. 

The result which we have calculated is of course only an approximate one ; but we 
may mention that in the case of the Newport Union, which was recently amalgamated 
with Westport, the saving which was estimated on the same basis by the Inspector 
who reported on the proposal has proved to be very considerably under the mark. 

In the event of it being hereafter found necessary to establish an intercepting hospital 
at Belmullet the saving to the Belmullet Divisions would be reduced by about 2\d. in 
the pound. 

The saving to the Belmullet and Killala Unions would be still further reduced by any 
compensation that might be allowed to the officers on abolition of office. We have 
been unable to include this in our calculations, as its rests entirely with the Guardians 
to determine whether any allowance will be given, and if so to what amount. But in 
the event of the sum being fixed according to the Civil Service scale the cost, when 
assessed over the area of the old Union, would be about 1 %d. in the pound in Belmullet 
and \d. in Killala. 
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The Guardians of the Belmullet Union were practically unanimous in their desire 
for amalgamation, and we believe that this feeling is shared by the ratepayers throughout 

^The Kiilala and Ballina Guardians, on the other hand, while anxious.for the amalga- Oramcnu ^of 
i mation of their respective unions, strongly object to being united with Belmullet, being BalHna 
influenced partly by fear of financial loss, and partly by the difficulty of managing satis- Guardians 
factorily so large and distant a district. . , . . . "P on th , e 

\y e have shown, however, that their fears on the subject of sustaining any loss are proposal, 
groundless, and that so far from the change being prejudicial to their interests, they 
would find their financial position improved. 

With regard to their other objection; we think that they need not have any apprehen- 
sions on the subject. The Eelieving Officers could attend fortnightly with their books, a 
practice which prevails in many western Unions. As the arrangements for the relief of 
the poor were workable from 1841 to 1847, when the population of the three unions was 
101,613, there need be no fear of failure when the population is only 57,327, and 
pauperism has so much diminished. ' j1 TT . 

In conclusion we are of opinion that if provision is made for extricating the Union Conclusion*, 
from its present difficulties, the financial prospects of the Union would be sufficiently 
improved by amalgamation to justify it being carried but. 

The inconvenience to the sick might be overcome in the manner we have already 
indicated ; and by proper supervision on the part of the Belmullet Guardians any 
j. abnormal increase in the out-door relief could be checked. And as a want of vigilance 
in this respect, on the part of the Belmullet Guardians, would only tend to their own 
injury, they would have every incentive to proper diligence in the discharge of their 
f duty. Furthermore, the administration of the Ballina Board of Guardians has always 
been more careful than that of the Belmullet Guardians, and from this fact we conceive 
that the affairs of the Belmullet District will be worked on a better and more business- 
like system than they have hitherto been. 

We think, however, that in the event of amalgamation being decided upon by the 
j Local Government Board, the number of Guardians returned from the Belmullet 
; District to the Ballina Board should, be considerably reduced. 

The Ballina Union, with a valuation of £49,545 and a population of 30,720, is 
represented by twenty-one elected and twenty-one ex-officio Guardians. 

The Belmullet Union, with a valuation of £10,894, and a population of 16,451, is 
represented by eighteen elected and seven ex-officio Guardians. 

To prevent an undue proportion of representatives being returned from Belmullet 
Union to the Ballina Board, we consider that there should be six elected and six 


ex-officio returned from this district. 

We also think that it would be equitable to diminish the number of Electoral Divisions 
of the Belmullet Union in order to prevent the provisions of the Poor Law Eating Act 
from operating to the disadvantage of Ballina, and we consider that three Electoral 
Divisions would be sufficient for the Union, and these might be made conterminous with 
the present Dispensary Districts. 

In the Kiilala Union no change in the number of Electoral Divisions would appear 
to be essential, but we are of opinion that the number of elected Guardians might be 
reduced from thirteen to nine. 


Boundaries of Electoral Divisions. 

The Electoral Divisions were intended by the framers of the original Poor Law Act 
to be merely wards for the purpose of the election of guardians. An amendment, 
however, was carried in the House of Lords, making them the areas for rating. Their 
boundaries were subsequently laid out by the Assistant Commissioners, who formed the 
Irish Unions in 1838. The main principles observed by the Commissioners were, that 
the Electoral Divisions should be, as far as possible, of about the same size, each 
returning one guardian ; and that the boundaries of individual properties should, where 
possible, be followed. 

In 1848, it was thought desirable to increase the number of Unions and Electoral 
Divisions, and the Boundary Commission was appointed for the purpose of effecting 
that change. The instructions issued for their guidance by Sir G. Grey, who was then 
Secretary of State, laid down : 

1. That the size of the new Electoral Division should be such as to enable the 

inhabitants to feel a community of interest ; and 

2. That the proportion between their valuation and population should bear as 

fair a ratio as possible to that of the adjoining Divisions. 

c 
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We have no doubt that these instructions were fairly carried out. But owing ta 
changes in the circumstances of the country, it would appear that the Electoral Divisions 
do not, as at present constituted, fulfil these requirements. 

One of the chief motives actuating the Boundary Commissioners seems to have been 
a desire to make the Divisions of such a size as would enable the influence of a resident 
proprietor to be felt. We need hardly point out that, in the altered circumstances of 
the country, the proprietors are not likely to be able to perform any of those duties as 
to the improvement of the country, which were then expected of them. 

The proportion, too, between valuation and population varies greatly in adjoining 
Electoral Divisions. We may take the following examples from the Clifden Union : — 

£ s. d. 


Derrylea E.D. Valuation per head of population, - - 14 3 

Clifden E.D. „ „ „ 0 16 3 

Cushkillary E.D. „ „ „ - - 1 6 9 

Renvyle E.D. „ „ „ ■ 0 15 0} 

Derrycunlagh E.D. „ „ „ 2 16 7 

Roundstone E.D. „ „ „ 0 14 2 


This inequality between the Electoral Divisions is unfair to the poorer ones, as the 
burden of their pauperism is not shared by the neighbouring richer districts. It is 
obvious, also, that the large number of existing Electoral Divisions greatly increases 
the labour of the Union officials, and the consequent cost of Union expenditure. 

It is worth remarking, moreover, that this result seems to have been foreseen by 
Sir G. Nicholls, who took so important a part in the introduction of the Poor Law 
into Ireland. In his History of the Irish Poor Law, published in 1856, he says 
(page 384) : — 

“ The permission of out-door relief and the increase in the number of Unions, especially the 
“ latter, would, no doubt, render some increase in the number of Electoral Divisions necessary ; 
“ but after the distress out of which these changes had arisen shall have passed away, and when 
“ the country has regained its normal state, it is not unlikely that these changes may be found 
“ burthensome, and the machinery they have created be beyond what is really necessary for 
“ affording relief to the destitute poor.” 

We therefore think that it would be both more in accordance with the principles on 
which the Poor Law was first established in this country and more just to the rate- 
payers of . the Unions, to enlarge the size of the Electoral Divisions, so as to produce 
more equal rateable areas. 

This would be most easily effected by taking the Dispensary District as the future 
area of rating. The result as regards Clifden Union, for example, would be that instead 
of having a variation as great as that between a valuation of 7 s. id. per head of 
population in Illion Electoral Division, and 56s. 7d. in Derrycunlagh Electoral Division, 
there would be a uniform valuation of 13s. 4 \d. in Roundstone Dispensary District. 
Similarly, the valuation per head in Clifden Dispensary District would be 13s. 6d., while 
at present it ranges from 24s. 3cZ. to 8s. 5d. It may be observed that this would be an 
approximate return to the original arrangement of the Electoral Divisions of the Clifden 
Union when formed in 1840. 

Proposed Alteration op Boundaries op Swineford Union. 

In the Swineford Union a very strong feeling was manifested by the guardians in 
favour of an extension of the boundaries of the Union, and it was suggested that the 
original boundaries, as laid down in 1841, would form a proper and convenient area of 
taxation under the present circumstances of the country. 

This proposal would involve the dissolution of three adjoining Unions, and the enlarge- 
ment of the area of the three Unions bordering on them ; and as the consideration of a 
scheme of this magnitude would necessarily prolong the duration of the Commission for 
a considerable time, we did not feel justified in entertaining it without being expressly 
authorized to do so. 

We, therefore, submitted the matter for the direction of your Excellency, and we 
were directed to omit this question from our report, leaving it to be dealt with after- 
wards if necessary. 

We have the honour to be 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 

C. T. REDINGTON. 

H. A. ROBINSON. 

2 nd April , 1887. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MR. REDINGTON WITH REGARD TO THE 
AMALGAMATION OF OUGHTERARD UNION. 

The annexation of a portion of Oughterard Union to Clifden was proposed to us by a 
majority of the guardians of the latter Union as a means of relieving the ratepayers 
from the high taxation which the present size of the Union renders necessary. The 
Oughterard ^guardians, however, did not refer to this question at any length, as they 
said that they still adhered to the opinions expressed by them at the inquiry held there 
in 1885. . . 

The report of the Local Government Inspectors on that occasion is printed m our 
appendix ; and in the main conclusion arrived at by them, viz., that the dissolution 
of the Union is at present undesirable. I wish to express my concurrence. 

Yet, as I cannot agree with all the reasons given for that decision, and as, also, the 
question may have to be reconsidered in the event of an extension of railway 
communication in Connemara, a few remarks and calculations on the subject may not 
be found out of place. 

The evidence given at the previous inquiry proved conclusively that there was a 
strong feeling on the part of all the inhabitants of Clonbur, Cong, and Boss in favour of 
annexation to Ballinrobe Union, of which, up to 1849, they had formed part. The 
guardians of these Divisions who were examined, the parish priest, and medical officer 
'stated that the distances of these Divisions from Oughterard prevented the regular 
attendance of guardians at the workhouse, and the removal of the sick poor to the hospital, 
and, moreover, caused an undue extension of outdoor relief. It was also shown that 
Ballinrobe is also the market town of the people of these Divisions, who have few 
business relations with Oughterard. It appears, further, that the annexation of these 
Divisions to Ballinrobe would be a considerable financial gain to them, amounting to 
about id. in the pound. 

On the other hand, Oughterard, if deprived of these Divisions, would have only a 
valuation of £10,231 to support a population of 15,778. Its establishment expenses 
would be somewhat reduced, but not sufficiently so to prevent the rate for the Union-at- 
large expenditure from being increased by id. in the pound. 

As the rates in Oughterard are already very high, such an increase would be 
extremely undesirable, and would be a conclusive argument against that form of 
amalgamation. 

But there is another alternative — the Oughterard Union might be dissolved, and the 
Electoral Divisions distributed between the Unions of Ballinrobe, Clifden, and Galway. 
If this were done the natural distribution of the Electoral Divisions would be a& 
follows : — 


Divisions. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Unions. 

Clonbur, . 
Cong, 

Cur, 

Ross, 

: : : 

2,681 

1,912 

510 

334 

£ 

3,098 

1,248 

451 

437 

j>To Ballinrobe Union. 


Total, . 

5,437 

5,234 


Camus, ..... 
Kileummin, 

Letterbrickaun, . 

Letterfore, 

Turlough, 

518 

335 

722 

548 

1,722 

242 

164 

723 

702 

980 

j>To Clifden Union. 


Total, 

3,845 

2,811 


Crumpaun, 

Gorumna, 

Lettermore, 

Oughterard, 

Wormhole, 


2,473 

2,739 

1,643 

2,527 

2,041 

940 

891 

452 

2,404 

2,281 

|-To Galway Union. 


Total, 

11,423 

6,968 
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We will now consider the results of amalgamation thus carried out from the point of 
view (1) of administrative convenience, and (2) of financial gam, 1 ■ , , 

(l.Y The distance of the Workhouse from all parts of a Union ought no doubt to be 
such as to make it easily accessible to the sick and destitute poor, while it should be a 
convenient place of meeting for the Guardians and Believing Officers. 

Although the distances of the Electoral Division of the present Oughterard Union 
from the Workhouses of their new Unions would not be greater than is the case m many 
existing Onions ; yet it would not be fair to entail on these Divisions any considerable 
additional inconvenience without a sufficient counterbalancing advantage. 

It may be taken as approximately correct that the inhabitants of the Mlowm 
Electoral Divisions — Clonbur, Cong, and Boss, with a populaton of 4 (927 would be 
benefited by the change; while Camus, Cur, Kileummm, Letterfore, Oughterard 
Turlough and Wormhole, with a population of 8,201, would suffer inconvenience. As 
regardifthe remainder of the Union, with a population of 7 577 no appreciable ^vantage 
or disadvantage would ensue. Letterbnckaun is as near Clifden as it is to Oughterard, 
while all the business relations of the inhabitants of Crumpaun, Gorumna, and Lettermore 

^On'the othe/hand it is deal- that in the case of Clonbur, Cong and Boss the difficulty 
of commumcating with Oughterard is far greater than it would be for Camus, Kileummm 
Letterfore, and Turlough to communicate with Clifden, or Oughterard and Wornihole with 
Galway. There are no public conveyances between Clonbur and Oughterard while 
severaf mail oars are constantly plying. between Clifden and Galway. Thus would si 
that the benefits gained by the Divisions transferred tc , Bafimrobe Union would far 
outweigh the inconvenience sustained by those amalgamated with Clifden oi Galway. 

(2 ) The financial results of amalgamation have been worked out m the Appendix 
(No 14), from which it appears that the net gain would be as follows 


In the case of the present Ballinrpbe Union, 

„ „ Clifden 

„ Galway „ 

Divisions annexed to Ballinrobe Union 
” „ „ Clifden „ 

,, Galway „ 


d . in the £. 
Id. 

¥■ » 

id. „ 

Id. 

lid. „ 


No account has here been taken of the cost of compensation to the Union officials on 
the loss of their places, as that is a matter which lies almost entirely within .the diafietion 
of the Oughterard Board of Guardians. But if this were calculated at the strict Civil 
Service rate an additional sum of above £78, or %d. in the £, would be chargeable to 
the Divisions of the old Oughterard Union. This would convert the above-mentioned 
gain in the case of the Divisions annexed to Clifden. into a loss of W m the £, and 
would neutralize altogether the gain as regards those added to Galway while the 
advantage to the area added to Ballinrobe would be reduced to -jfl. in the £. 

\y ith reference to the overcrowding of Galway Workhouse in the event of amalgamation 
it is hard to express a definite opinion without careful iroaaurementoimf the various 
wards in that house. But it appears by the Limitation Order of 1881, that Galway 
Workhouse could accommodate 1,038 paupers . A calcu^tiom hasbeen 
capacity of the house according to the principles laid 

Law Onion Commission of 1876, and it seems to be capable of holding 696, wlufe there 
was last year an average number of only 376 inmates ; aii addition therefore of an average 
number of forty paupers, which is aboit the proportion .of paupers from Divisions added 
to Galway, would not make any appreciable difference. . , 

It is time that certain wards may be overcrowded while the whffie hoi^e us not 
according to the Iteport of 1885 such is the case with regard to the Female Infirm 
wards in S Galway Workhouse. But the number of female infirm paupers m Oughterard 
Workhouse at the time of our visit in December last, was only twenty-one, of whom 
about twelve would be the proportion to be sent to Galway- There cannot he i such an 
insuperable difficulty in obtaining accommodation for them in Galway as to he a sufficient 
Objection to amalgamation if otherwise desirable. . 

On the whole, therefore, it is clem that amalgamation would be a great advantage to 
the sick poor and the other residents in the Divisions added to Bafimrobe,. while it would 
also afford them a certain amount of financial relief. On the other hand it would he no 
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financial gain, and a loss in other respects, to the majority of the other- Divisions It 
would not therefore seem that the change is at present desirable. But rf a railway 
were made by Oughterard to Clifden, most of the objections on the score of the distance 
of that part of Oughterard Union from Galway and Clifden would be removed, and it 
would then be possible to carry out amalgamation to the great advantage of the 
people of Clonbur, Cong, and Ross, and without loss to the other districts of the Union. 


C. T. REDINGTON. 


MEMORANDUM BY MR. ROBINSON. 

I feel unable to fully concur with the foregoing remarks of my colleague respecting 
the proposed amalgamation of Oughterard Union with the adjoining unions. 

This Scheme of amalgamation has been decided against by the Local Government 
Board after an inquiry was held into the subject by Mr. W. L. Micks and myself, and 
nothing has transpired during the course of this Commission to alter my views as 
expressed in the report submitted by us to the Local Government Board at the time. 

^ As Mr. Redington does not acquiesce in that part of the report which relates to the 
insufficiency of accommodation for certain classes in the Galway W orkhouse, I wish to 
add that after having again visited the workhouse I still adhere to the opinion that 
the want of space for these classes presents a formidable obstacle to the proposed 

The vacant space in the Galway Workhouse consists of the dormitories allocated to 
the able-bodied inmates on the upper floors ; and there is absolutely no room for increased 
numbers either in the hospital, the infirm wards, or the nurseries. The conclusion which 
Mr. Micks and I came to, after carefully considering the question and inspecting the 
different wards of the house, was that proper provision for the additional numbers could 
only be made by totally disregarding the classification of the house. 

This view was concurred in by the Local Government Board, and by the Poor Law 
Union Inquiry Commissioners in 1879, who, in referring to the same proposal in their 
Report observe that “ Owing to the distance of some Electoral Divisions from the work- 
houses of the adjoining unions and to the overcrowded state of the Workhouse of the 
Galway Union, the proposed dissolution would be impracticable. 

It is true that on the day referred to in Mr. Redington’s report, there were only 
twelve female infirm paupers in the Oughterard Workhouse from the five Divisions 
which would be annexed to Galway ; but the number of inmates on one particular day is 
hardly a sound basis on which to estimate the pauperism which would have to.be provided 
for from this district, as the numbers may vary considerably from time to time. 

It must be borne in mind that in all workhouses a margin of accommodation should, 
if possible, be reserved in every department to meet emergencies ; this is unfortunately 
hardly practicable in the several departments of the Galway Workhouse which I have 
alluded to, but it is a principle which has always been carried out in the Oughterard 
Workhouse to the advantage of the Poor Law administration in the Union. During the 
six years that I had charge of the Oughterard Union I have known the number of sick 
and infirm inmates to be temporarily increased to a considerable extent during severe 
weather, or the prevalence of sickness, or after evictions. If the Divisions proposed to be 
added to Galway had been a portion of that Union upon these occasions, the Local 
Government Board would have been obliged to choose between the alternatives, of 
allowing the classification of the establishment to be entirely set aside, or authorizing 
out-door relief to be given under sec. 2 of the Poor Relief Extension Act. 
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I am not prepared to say that, in the event of the difficulties of distance being over- 
come by the construction of a railway, it might not be practicable to break up the 
Oughterard Union and add the whole of it to Clifden, with the exception of the Divisions 
of Cong, Clonbur, and Ross, which would be annexed to Ballinrobe. 

Am pip, accommodation might be provided in Clifden Workhouse for all classes of 
inmates ; and the Oughterard ratepayers would experience a greater improvement in the 
financial position of the Divisions to be added to Clifden than they would if the alterna- 
tive proposal was carried out. 

The principal advantage of this scheme would be, that the valuation of the Clifden Union 
would be increased from £16,000 to £26,000, and the administration could be carried 
on at a lower rate, to the relief of the overburdened taxpayers in this impoverished 
district. 


H. A. ROBINSON. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, 1886. 


Belmollet 


BELMULLET UNION. 

The. Commissioners : — Mr. C. Talbot Redington (Chairman), and Mr. Henry A. Robinson, L. G. I, 
opened the Inquiry at 11 o’clock, in the Board-room of the Belmullet Workhouse. 


Mr. D. J. MacSheahan, secretary, read the -warrant. 

The Chairman . — In accordance with the terms of 
the warrant, and for the convenience of those who will 
give evidence, we shall take up the inquiry, under 
separate heads. We have determined to divide it into 
[ four different parts — First, we will inquire into the 
| administration of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1886 ; 

I next, -into the present financial state of the Union; 
thirdly, into the ordinary administration and financial 


state of the union ; and fourthly, we will hear evi- 
dence on any suggestions that may be made as to 
changes in the existing boundaries of the union. It 
will be a convenience to us to deal with each subject 
separately and conclude the evidence referring to it 
before going into any other matter. But of course if 
any gentleman finds it inconvenient to wait we will 
take all his evidence at the same time. 


Mr. E. N. Flynn (Clerk of the Union) examined. 


1. The Chairman. — This is a return you furnished 
us with of the expenditure under the Poor Relief Act 
of 1886, will you please read out the figures referring 
to the expenditure in each Electoral Division, and 
state if the figures are correct? — (The clerk read 
Table II., which is in Appendix A.) 

2. What is the net excess of expenditure over the 
grants? — £400 9s. Id. 

3. What is the valuation and the population of the 
union? — The valuation is £10,879, and the population 
16,451. 

4. Can you give me the dates within which the ex- 
penditure under the Poor Relief Act was incurred ? — 
Between 24th of April and 28th of July. 

| 5. Have you a return of the amount spent each week 

\ on out-door relief? — Yes, I have. The original return 
1 has been altered somewhat after the contractors’ 
accounts were received — some of the relieving officers 
in some instances had not issued tickets for the full 
amount of food supplied; and in other instances — 
very few though — they issued tickets beyond the 
amount in the books. That accounts for the discre- 
pancy between the weekly returns that I have before 
me and the returns first sent in. 

6. All discrepancies have now . been corrected ? — 
Yes. 

7. Have you week by week the numbers relieved 
under the Poor Relief Act ? — I think- you have the 
return. 

8. Is this return correct ? — Yes, it is correct, but 
there was a variation in the three first instances which 
was afterwards,made all right. 

9. Give the correct number of cases and persons ? — 
(The clerk read Table I., which is in Appendix A.) 

10. Have you filled up returns showing the amount 
of ordinary out-door relief from the 1st of January to 
the end of September ? — I have a return of persons 
and cases weekly* in receipt of out-door relief from 
January to September. It is as follows : — (This re- 
turn is included in Table III.) 

11. Does the expenditure you have given us include 
the cost of the cases in receipt of relief under the 
ordinary Acts, at the date of the passing of the Poor 
Relief Act? — Except some cases that were trans- 
ferred from the ordinary books to the other — to the 
Poor Relief books. 


12. You cannot say how much?— No. Mr. E. N. 

13. Mr. Bobinson. — With regard to administration Flvnn. 
of the relief your knowledge, 1 presume, only extends 

to the proceedings in the Board room ? — Yes. 

14. The letter of the Local Government Board 
authorizing the relief was received in April — the 
20th April, was it not ? — I think so. 

15. Assuming that is the correct date, how soon 
after that date did the Guardians meet ? — On the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

16. What orders did they give on the receipt of 
that letter — were the Order's by resolution ? — The letter 
of instructions was received, and they communicated 
the contents of it to the relieving officers. I do not 
know if they started the relief works then. I do not 
think the Act was in force. The letter was, I believe, 
in anticipation of the Act. 

17. I refer to the letter of the 20th April author- 
izing the relief to be given. I want to know if they 
waited for the sealed order of the Local Government 
Board? — The relieving officers, between the receipt of 
the letter and of the order, gave provisional relief. 

18. Did the Guardians instruct them to exercise 
these provisional powers — was it under the 7th sec- 
tion ? — Yes ; under the old Act. 

19. Then they did not, on the receipt of that letter, 
put in force the provisions of the Poor Relief Act i 
—No. 

20. Are you sure ? — Yes. 

21. As soon as the sealed order from the Local 
G-overnment Board was received, what instructions 
did the relieving officers receive? — They were in- 
structed to send the cases before the Board and to 
receive applications. . First, I should say that I think 
contractors were advertised for, for the supply of meal 
and depots. It was then arranged to give employ- 
ment, and tho relieving officers were instructed to 
bring in the cases before the Board. They were in- 
structed to receive applications for relief. 

22. The Guardians authorizing the works ‘to be 
carried out? — Yes. 

23. Was that at the first meeting after the sealed 
orders were received ? — I think alter the instructional 
letter of the 20th April the Guardians proposed certain 
works, and decided on them. 

24. In each district ? — Yes. 


B 
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Bei.mui.let. 

Mr. E. N. 
Flynn. 


25. They consulted the relieving officers ? — Yes, in 
some instances, as to the work required. 

26. What were the rules of procedure laid down 
by the Guardians as to the admission to these works ? 
— In some cases the relieving officers, in anticipation 
of the Guardians’ orders, took parties on themselves 
and rendered themselves liable to some extent to these 
recipients of relief, but they were ruled by the Board. 

27. In the first instance then, parties were put on 
without the order of the Guardians? — Yes. 

28. That was at the commencement ? — Yes, just at 
the start ; but afterwards they got instructions to put 
on no cases -without due inquiry and the order of the 
Board. 

29. Then it was between the receipt of the Local 
Government Board’s letter of the 20th April and the 
receipt of the sealed order that the relieving officers 
put them on the works ? — Yes ; I believe it might be 
confined to that. 

30. Did the Guardians call on them to visit the 
homes of the applicants and make strict inquiries in 
the case of each applicant ? — Not specifically ; but told 
them they knew their business, and to go and do it. 

31. As to the establishment of depots, how many 
were ordered by the Guardians ? — I can’t tell exactly, 
I think about seven or eight. 

32. In different parts of the union? — Yes. 

33. How many contractor's were appointed ? — Two, 
one for meal and one for flour. 

34. Did these contractors start depots in each 
district ?— I presume they did. I have no knowledge 
of it myself. 

35. Wa3 it not ordered by the Guardians by reso- 
lution? — The Guardians fixed the depots. I have no 
knowledge beyond that. 

36. They were fixed, and you assume they were 
carried out ? — Exactly. 

37. The Guardians gave no instructions as to the 
method of procedure to be adopted by the relieving 
officers ?— No, they fixed a scale of the amount of relief 
at the first meeting. 

38. Did they order that the relief was to be ordered 
in money or kind ? — In kind. 

39. How many assistant relieving officers did they 
appoint ? — One in each case. 

40. Did they define the duties of these men ? — They 
told them they were merely to act as assistants to the 
relieving officers, and assist generally. 

41. To carry out the instructions of the relieving 
officers generally ? — Yes. 


42. After the first time they gave this relief pro- 
visionally without the authorization of the Board of 
Guardians, from that time forth were all the persons 
put on the application and report book, and ruled by the 
Guardians before they were allowed to go on the 
works ? — As far as I am aware. The relieving' officers 
themselves could say. 

43. In ruling the books did the Guardians fix the 
duration of the relief? — Yes, and amount. 

44. What was generally the duration ? — They were 
confined within the ordinary two weeks. 

45. They fixed it to the period to which the order 
extended ?— Yes, when they found great destitution ; 
but they curtailed it in some cases. 

46. The scrutiny of relief involved some time? — 
There were three meetings a week, and sometimes four. 

47. Did the rural Guardians attend ? — There was a 
kind of understanding that the Guardians of the 
respective divisions should attend, but that was not 
always carried out. 

48. Was any arrangement made by the Guardians 
as to the supervision of works ?— Yes, and the 
supervisors were allowed an extra quantity of relief. 

49. Were the supervisors appointed by resolution 
of the Guardians? — No, they were on the relieving 
officers’ application and report book. They were 
destitute persons, more intelligent than the rest. 

50. Are you aware whether these people had the 
entire charge of the relief and were supposed to certify 
in each case whether the men had done the necessary 
amount of work? — I suppose so. 

51. You cannot say whether that duty was dis- 
charged exclusively by them ? — I cannot say. 

52. These were all the arrangements that were made 
by the Guardians in the boardroom ? — I think so. 

53. Chairman. — Could you give the exact date 
on which the Guardians ruled the relieving officers 
books? — It would appear to be the 29th April, 1886. 

54. In the account of the expenditure do you in- 
clude the tools ? — Yes. 

.55. What became of them? — They are here in the 
workhouse except some which the relieving officers do 
not account for. They have not yet been disposed of. 

56. You have not been able to realise money by the 
sale of the tools ? — No, they took no steps. 

57. What was the total cost of the tools can yon 
say ? — 

58. You say that contracts for meal and flour were 
given. What kind of proportion was there between 
meal and flour? — All the flour we wanted I think 
came to about £26 8s. 9 d. or thereabouts. 


Mr. James 
Caulfield. 


Ja/mes Caulfield, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


59. Mr Robinson. — You are one of the Relieving 
Officers ? — Yes. 

60. For what distreit ? — Knocknalower. 

61. What is tho population of it? — In the part 1 
am in there is 600 families. I could not swear to it 
but I heard a priest state it. My district is from 
Bangor to Glencullen Wood. 

62. How long have you been Relieving Officer ? — 
Going on fourteen years. 

63. You have taken part in the administration of 
former Distress Acts? — Yes. 

64. When you received instructions from the Guar- 
dians on the 20th of April to administer this Act — the 
Boor . Relief Act of 1886, what was the course 
of proceeding you adopted ; what did you do on receiv- 
ing applications for relief? — I brought it before the 
Board. 

65. Did you visit the person making the applica- 
tion? — Yes. 

66. Did you visit every case ? — No, nor one-sixth of 
them. They came that way, with a rush, that there 
would be six relieving officers wanted to do my work. 

67. I presume you knew the circumstances of a 
great many ? — Yes. 


68. And when you received the application you 
brought it before the Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

69. If the Guardians authorized the relief, what did 
you do then ? — I gave the relief. 

70. I presume you gave the applicant work in the 
first instance ? — Oh yes, I gave him employment. 

71. Of what nature ? — Roads and drains and that. 

72. You brought the applicant’s case before the 
Board. Then if they thought it a case for relief in- 
structed him to go to work on the road? — Quite that 
— he went on the road. 

73. Did you point out to him the road he was to go. 
on? — Yes. 

74. Who supervised the work as it proceeded? — 
There were several gangsmen with me. 

75. Did you receive from these gangsmen an ac. 
count of how much work had been done by each man 
each day? — I received the names of the parties that, 
worked with them. 

76. Do you mean you received a report of the dura- 
tion of each man’s work ? — Yes. 

77. In all those cases did you give the man a ticket 
of admission to the works? — No, but instructions. 

78. You don’t understand. Tell me what means 
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had you of knowing that every one who liked did not 
"0 to the gangsman and tell him that they had an 
order to work 1— Well, it was nearly impossible to say 
for certain. 

79. Did you give any written order to the applicant 
to show to the supervisor ? — No, I did not. 

80. You told him verbally who you wished put on? 






81. And what check had the supervisor gangsman 
over the applicant ? — I gave him a list. 

82. Each day?— No, not each day. 

83. How often ? — Perhaps once a fortnight. 

84. Did it ever happen that more people received 
work than were on your list?— Yes, they forced them- 
selves on the work. 

85. And the gangsman did not know whether you 
were going to include them or not ? — He knew they 
were forced on him, and he warned them he had not 
instructions, and that they worked on ±heir own risk. 

86. Do I understand you to say that you gave the 
gangsman the list the day before ?— Yes, the first week, 
sir, and if there was a change he had a fresh list. 

87. After you gave the first list, in the interval be- 
tween that and the next week if persons became desti- 
tute, and you thought it necessary to put them on, 
what did you do ? — I would bring it before the Board. 

88. You did not, in the first instance, visit the 
homes of the applicants ? — I could not. 

89. And what means had you of knowing whether 
they were really distressed or not ? — Oh, I did know. 
I knew them this long time. 

90. But I suppose you did not know the circum- 
stances of every man from day to day ? — No. 

91. Had you any knowledge whatever of the desti- 
tution of the persons you ordered or caused to be 
ordered to get relief? — I had when I made inquiries. 

92. But you say you could not do that? — Not in 
all cases. 

93. What inquiries did you make? — I went to 
their places whenever I could and made inquiries and 
saw them. 

94. You had an assistant? — Yes. 

95. What was his name ? — Swift. 

96. What were his duties 1 -Tlio same as mine. 

97. Was Swift under your orders? — Yes. 

98. He did not act independently of you? — He 
acted in three divisions confined to himself. 

99. He had nothing to say to you ? — No, except to 
uo his instructions. 

100. Did he bring his own books before the 
Guardians? — No ; I kept the books in my own posses- 
sion. He was to help me to mark them and make 
them up and see them regulated, but I never gave 
him charge of them. 

101. How long had Swift been in that district? — 
From May. 

102. Was he an inhabitant of that district? — Yes. 

103. How long? — From infancy. 

104:. He knew the condition of the people? — He 
did, he had as good a right as I had. 

105. Did you represent to the Guardians that you 
could not make sufficient inquiries into the condition 
of all the people you were supposed to visit? — No man 
could do it. It would take three or four men weeks 
to do it. 

106. But did you represent to the Guardians that 
you were unable to make the usual inquiries as to the 
destitution of the persons who applied to you ? — I did, 
I told them I could not do it — and that ten relieving 
officers could not do it in the first fortnight. 

107. When did you tell them that? — I told one of 
the Guardians in the first week. 

108. What Guardian ? — Mr. O’Donnell. 

109. But did you tell the Board of Guardians in 
the Board-room? — Yes. 

110. Can you tell the date of that? — No. 

111. Do you remember what order the Guardians 
made ? — That is the only Guardian I can account for — 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

112. But you told the Board? — Yes. 


113. Well, did they make any reply to you? — Yes, beimchet. 

that was when I got the assistant on. Mr . Jamea 

114. That was after you told them the work was Caulfield, 
too heavy for you to attend to it ? — Yes. 

115. Did you ever tell them that the work was too 
much for you and your assistant? — Well, I took sick 
then and was five weeks laid up. 

116. Duringthe time the relief was in force? — Yes. 

117. Who did your duty when you were sick? — 

My son. 

118. Was he appointed by the Board of Guardians? 

— Yes, in my place. 

119. How old is your son?— Thirty and upwards. 

120. Does he know the condition of the people as 
well as you?— Yes, every bit. 

121. Did he adopt the same course as you did in 
the giving of the work and relief? — I could not swear 
that, but I believe he did. That was his instructions. 

122. If a person required provisional relief within 
two or three days of the Guardians meeting, did you 
put him on the works or give him relief in money ? — 

I gave him provisional relief and employment until I 
would bring it before the Board. 

123. Where did you give the employment? — On 
works. 

124. Those to whom you gave provisional rolief, did 
you give them an order to the gangsman or what did 
y 0U do ? — I gave them word verbally and afterwards 
gave a list. 

125. Did you ever let anyone write out the lists for 
you ? — No. 

126. Did anyone ever put persons on the relief 
works except yourself and the relieving officers? — 

Yes, this Guardian, Mr. O’Donnell, did the first 
week. 

127. How many persons did he put on? — I could 
not say he put on so many. 

128. Did he tell you afterwards or before? — He 
told me they should get employment. 

129. Did he say he was going to get relief for these 
people and put them on ? — He said he was going to 
put them on. I said I could not recognize them and 
that some perhaps were not destitute. He said they 
were all destitute and wanted employment. 

130. Did you bring these cases before the Guar- 
dians ? — Yes. 

131. What orders were made ? — For a long time 
they gave them nothing, but these men used to come 
in and say they worked so much so many days, and 
that they should get something for it ; and then some 
got it, and others did not. 

132. This Guardian used to bring a list to the 
Board ? — Yes. 

133. And did he say that these people worked, and 
were not included on the relief list ?— No, he said he 
employed them himself sometimes, as they wanted 
work, and then the Guardians would consider it. 

134. Did the Guardians order these people t£> be 
relieved ? — As many as they considered destitute. 

135. Were they down on your application report 
book ? — They were not at the time. 

136. Afterwards did you put them on? — Yes, in 
some cases. 

137. Were you ordered to do so ? — Yes. 

138. With regard to your assistants, did they do 
anything with reference to writing up the books ? — 

Yes, they kept the books for five weeks. 

139. How did you determine the chargeability of 
the persons you relieved in each case ? — According to 
the division he was in. 

140. You had no doubt about it? — No. 

141. If a person came from one division and worked 
in another ?— -H e was charged in his own division, 
even if he worked five miles away. 

142. How often did you attend the Board meet- 
ings ? — Every day, except when T was sick. 

143. How did you give the relief to those persons 
who worked ? — I gave them an order on the contractor 
— printed tickets'; so much according to his family. 

144. Were they paid at the end of the day, or at 

B 2 
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the end of their -work ? — At the end of the week — 
Saturday. 

145. Did the gangsmen return to you a list of 
those who worked ? — Yes. 

146. I suppose it generally happened that all the 
persons whose names you gave as fit to work were on 
it ? — Yes, they were. 

147. Did the persons come to you to receive pay- 
ment ? — Yes. 

148. And in Swift’s case they came to him ? — No, 
they always came to my place. My place was the 
depot for giving out the tickets for relief. 

149. So the people from the whole relief district 
came to your house ? — Yes, and sometimes I would see 
them in the town and tell them, and I would attend 
here for four or five hours. 

150. Had you any particular hour for giving out 
these tickets %— No ; I had Friday and Saturday. 

151. But had you any special hours ? — About ten, 
and earlier, up to dark at night. 

152. And then you relieved them for the previous 
week ? — Yes. 

153. How far is the most remote part of your dis- 
trict from your house! — I think it is about twelve 
miles Irish. 

154. How far is the most remote depot from your 
house! — Well, it is a pretty central place, Glenamoy. 

155. That was the relief centre! — Yes, and it is 
about four miles all round. 

156. What was the nature of the relief you gave 
on these tickets 1 — It said, “ Please supply ” so and so 
“ with so much Indian meal j” and that was sent to 
Glenamoy or Belmullet. There was also one at Inver. 

157. You filled up these! — No, I signed them. 
Three men would not fill them up. 

158. Who filled them up! — The assistants. 

159. Who was it fixed how much each person was 
to receive? — The Guardians. 

160. So all you had to do was to fix the amount of 
meal according to the Guardians’ order ? — Yes. 

161. Did anyone ever fill up a ticket except your- 
self? — Yes, but they did not sign them. 

162. Did you ever sign any blank tickets! — Ido 
' not think I did. It would be no use. 

163. Did you ever give a blank ticket to a man to 
have it filled up afterwards ? — No. 

164. Your son was working for you. Did he sign 
for you ? — Yes ; but was responsible for me. I told 
the assistant Swift not to sign, that the son would be 
responsible to me. 

165. Was there any supervision on the part of the 
Guardians over the relief depot. Did you ever attend 
there while the relief was being given out to see that 
the proper relief was afforded ? — I attended at Bel- 
mullet here. 

166. I suppose the people never got any relief ex- 
cept what was specified in the ticket! — I suppose not, 
indeed. 

167. Did you ever know of any such case!— I sup- 
pose the contractor would not give, except what was 
on the ticket. 

168. Did you ever know of such a case ? — As what, 
sir? 

169. In which he gave other articles than those 
mentioned on the ticket ? — I do not. He was very 
conscientious himself. 

170. Now as to the works, how many of them were 
in your district ? — Twenty-three : perhaps more. 

171. Who laid them out! — The Guardians in the 
board room. 

172. Were they works of utility ? — Yery much so. 

173. If you gave relief to one family how many 
members of that family worked at these works ? — Only 
one. 

174. And the others. They were allowed to remain 
and till the ground, I presume? — Yes, on the farms. 

175. Referring to your statement of the impos- 
sibility of your making sufficient 'inquiry into the 
destitution of the people, do you think that many got 
relief who were not entitled to it ? — 1 certainly think 


they did at the commencement of it, but after inquiry 
into it they were struck out. 

176. How long do you think such people worked 
before they were struck out ? — About a fortnight from 
that time that they were found out. 

177. Who was responsible for these persons getting 
relief who were not entitled to it ?— I don’t know. 

178. Did you not consider you were the person re- 
sponsible ? — No. 

179. You found you could not keep up to the work ! 
—Yes. 

180. And you know that the Local Government 
Board had only a certain grant, and that, the time 
these were remaining on would result in so much fall- 
ing on the rates? — Well, I was not aware. 

181. The Chairman. — In your strict how many 
depots were there !— I think three. There was one 
at Inver, but there was not sufficient store there. 

182. Is Portacloy in your district ? — Yes. 

183. How far from Glenamoy? — About three miles 
or better. 

184. Is any portion of your district more than three 
miles from Glenamoy? — Oh, yes, something more than 
that. 

185. Have you ever been to Portacloy? — Yes. 

186. How long did it take you to drive?— It is 
about four Irish miles. 

187. How far is Porturlin? — About three and a 
half miles by the short cut by the mountain. 

188. You say that evex-y week the names of persons 
receiving relief were brought before the guardians ? — 
Yes. 

189. And all were entered in the application and 
report book 1— Yes. 

190. You say that after some time — some weeks or 
so — the number of people employed in your district 
was reduced ? — Yes. 

191. About what date was that? — I could not say. 

192. How many weeks after the wox-ks began ? — 
That what, sir ? 

193. How many weeks after the works began were 
the reductions made ? — Oh, there was a general reduc- 
tion about six weeks aftei-. 

194. A general reduction, but was any reduction 
made before that? — Yes, in the case of tliese parties 
that were found not to be destitute. 

195. Well, when was that? — About three weeks 
after I began to work. 

196. Did you bring these cases before the board? — 
Yes. 

197. Did you make observations about their not 
being distressed? — My son and I did. 

198. Did you bring the matter before the attention 
of the board ? — My son and I did. My son had the 
same instructions as I had, and I know the people 
were put off. 

199. You said just now they were on for about 
three weeks? — Yes. 

200. You were relieving officer during that time ? 
Yes. I was only a fortnight at this when I got ill. 

201. Then who was relieving officer if you were 
not ? — My son was appointed in my place. 

202. When did your illness begin ? — I am not sure. 

203. However, dui'ing that fortnight, and for a week 
afterwards, as I understand you, these people were 
working. Now, was it you or your son came before 
the Guardians with reference to these people ? — I can 
only say that they made inquiries if 'they were desti- 
tute, and found out that they wei'e not, and put them off. 

204. Who brought the book before the Board dur- 
ing that three weeks ?- — During the foi'tnight I did. 

205. And were any persons on the list dux-ing that 
fortnight who were afterwards struck off? — They 
wex - e, in general, sir. They made such a rush that 
you could not help it. 

206. Why did you put them on if they were not 
destitute ? — I would not do it. 

207. But you had them on? — Y es,- 1 had 'them on 
the application book until I found that they wex - e not 
destitute. 
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20S. Did you make inquiries during that three 
weeks if they were destitute ?•— Not till I got better , 
but my assistant and my son dia. 

200 Did you think it part of your duty to put 
ersonson the list, and afterwards inquire as to their 
destitution ; or inquire first, and then put them on!— 
'They came with such a rush at first, and made such a 
row, there was no knowing what to do. 


210. You put them on, and kept them on for a 
fortnight without inquiry ?— Yes, for I could not ; and Mr James 
ii „„ ■? Caulfield. 

' 211. °Then your son took up ? — Yes, and the assis- 

^ 212. And you did not know if these people had 
been struck off 1— I did not know how they managed. 


Thomas ReiUy, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


213. Mr. Robinson . — How many assistants had 
<i/t you 1 — One. 

214; What is your district ? — Bangor. 

215. What was your assistant’s duty 1 ! — To take 
-the applications, receive them; and report them to 
me— any destitution cases. 

216. Were there works started by the Guardians 
. your district ? — Yes. 

217. When an application was m'ade to you, how 

[did you go about putting the man on the works ? 
il went and examined into his destitution at his own 
Rouse, and afterwards put him on the list of destitute, 
ancl set him on the works. . 

[ 218. You wrote the list out at the beginning ot 
Jhc week of every man you were going to put on? 

219. Had your assistant authority to put persons 

,n the work, or had he to apply to you ?— He took 
implications. , 

220. Did he order persons to go on the works f — 

He did. , , 

221. But was he authorized to do that by you ? — IN o. 

222. What was his name ?— Pat O’Malley. 

. 223. Have you any idea how many he put on the 
works without being authorized by you?— I cannot 

^21. Can you say were the cases put on by him 
written up in the application and report book ? — W ell, I 
went over his book, and I knew the destitute cases 
myself. • _ 

225. But as to those cases you say he put on, what did 
iyou do , — I took them off the works as not destitute. 

* 226. And they were not in the application and report 
100k ? — No. 

227. Who paid for the relief of these persons ? — 
sj^v Some were not paid at all. 

' 228. Did anybody else ever put people on the works 

besides Pat O’Malley and yourself ?— Yes; there were 

works started that we -did not recognise. 

229. Who started them ?— Father James Durcan, 
I believe, started them. 

230. Did he apply to you to put people on ?— Pie 
did. He had written to me to put destitute people on. 

231. Did he put people on himself?— He did. He 
put some on the road that were not started by the 
board of guardians at all. 

232. And how were they paid — was it a private 
work ? — It was. The roads he worked them on were 
not passed by the board of guardians at ail. 

'233. Did he give you a list of those he wanted you 
to put on the work ? — No. , 

234. Were any of the people you put on for him 
included in the application and report book? — Yes. 

235. Did you inquire into' the destitution of every 
case 1 — Yes, where application was made to me. 

236. An d your assistant ? — Yes. 

237. In every case? — No, not in every case. 

238. You took his word that he made inquiries ? — 
Partly, but I knew the parties in the district well. 

239. What method of payment had you in your 
district ? — By ticket. 

240. Did the people call at your house for them ? — 
Yes, once a week. 

241. Was the day generally known throughout the 
district ? — Yes. 


242. The superintendent of the works, gave you a ^Thomaa 
list of the persons who worked? — Yes. 

243. And if it was a proper amount, of . work .ypu 
gave them a ticket ? — Yes. 

244. What were the provisions you gave except 

meal?— Nothing but meal. , . , 

245. Do you know of cases in which they received 

anything but meal ?— No, nothing but meal as far as I 
could tell. . . , , „ . T 

246. Did your assistant sign tickets! — JNo. 

247. No one but you ? — No, I did all myself. . 

248. The contractors, I presume, kept these tickets ? 

249. They were vouchers — did the clerk check them? 

5E What works were started in your district?— I 
don’t know the exact number now. There were a 
good number — roads and so on. 

251. Were there many employed at the works whom 
you considered not destitute? — Not many indeed. 

252. Were there any ?— Very few that had not been 
really destitute. 

253. Do I understand you to say you were able to 
e ? — I did, in nearly every 


make inquiry in every c 
case. , . . 

254. You say' there were very few wno received 
relief who were not destitute ? — Yes. 

255. How came it, then, that you put on some who 
were noo destitute ?— Well, there had been some re- 
commended by the priests of portion of the district. 

256. Well, did you make inquiry into these. cases? 

Yes, and some of the guardians made application to 

me and insisted on my putting men on. 

257. Could you mention the guardians who insisted 
on having persons on whom you did not consider des- 
titute ? — I could not mention them now ; they were 
considerable. 

258. Did you consider those persons destitute? — 
Well, they were not rich people. 

259. Did you consider them destitute ?—They were 
poor. 

260. Were they destitute? — Some of them were 
very poor. 

261. Were they poor enough to be proper persons 
to put on, the roads ?— Yes. 

262. So then it was not the guardians who put pn 
the people who were not destitute? — No. 

263. How is it, then, that some people were put on 
who were not lit cases ? — Well, there were very few 
indeed. 

264. And the relief in every case was given on a 
ticket signed by yourself? — Yes. 

265. You can’t give me any further explanation of 
some persons being on who were not destitute ?— No ; 
it was just at the beginning. 

266. The Chairman. — What wages were those 
people getting ?— Some up to one cwt. of meal, and 
they were reduced down afterwards. 

267. And that would be for a week ? — Y es, some got 

268. How did you determine the amount? — The 
order was made in my application and report book, 
and that was kept to. 

269. What did the gangsmen get?— The same as 
the others, except at’ the beginning, when they got a 
little more. 
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Beemuleet. 270. Ilow much more ?— I dare say some got one 
Mr. Thomas St0ne of meal tbe firsfc fortnight, and then they were 
Keilly- reduced to the same pitch as the labouring class. 

271. Was the number of people employed on your 
district reduced ? — They were. 

272. When ? — After the first fortnight we started. 

273. Could you give the date when the numbers 
were reduced ? — It is in. the application and report book, 
I dare say. 

271. Do you remember that after some weeks the 


works were stopped ?— Yes ; about the 5th of June, I 
think. 

275. And for how long? — About two weeks. 

276. What did you do to relieve these destitute 
people in that period ? — We gave provisional relief in 
some cases. 

277. How many cases did you so relieve?— I could 
not say the exact number, but will make a return. 

278. Did anyone suffer from want of relief in that 
fortnight ? — No, for the worst cases were looked after 
by us. 


Mr. James 
Caulfield. 


James Caulfield recalled. 


279. Mr. Robinson. — At the time the works were 
suspended altogether by the guardians for two weeks 
how many applications had you for relief in that time ? 
— I cannot say exactly. 

280. Can you form an opinion how many were re- 
lieved by you during that time? — I think there were 
about 100. 

281. Did you take any special steps at that time 
to prevent any suffering occurring in consequence of 


the action of the guardians ?— The works were started 
immediately after. 

282.. But during the time the guardians suspended 
the relief works for two weeks did you take any steps 
or your assistant to meet the crisis ? — Yes. We gave 
them provisional relief— that is to the most poor. 

283. How many ? — I can’t say exactly, but will find 
out and hand it in. 


John Nolan, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


Mr. John 284. Mr. Robinson. — How many assistants had you? 

Nolan. — One. This is my district. 

2S5. What duty did he do ? — Helped to fill some 
tickets, and in one particular case he looked after the 
works. 

286. Was he directly under you ? — Yes. 

287. I suppose you got the same instructions from 
the guardians as in the other cases ? — Yes. 

288. What number of works were started ? — About 
twenty-five altogether. 

289. Were they in convenient parts of the district? 
—Yes. 

290. Do you remember the number of persons you 
gave relief to? — No, not at present. 

.291. Did you do the same as the others — fill one 
list and give it to the supervisors of works at the com- 
mencement ? — Sometimes ; other times I attended the 
works and put the men on the district, appointing cer- 
tain roads. 

292. Had your assistant that authority ? — No. 

293. Were you able to visit the whole of these ? — 
Some. I could not go to all. 

294. Were there many people put on the works 
whose circumstances you were unaware of? — Some. 
They were taken off afterwards when I found they 
had means. In the rush at first some were put on. 

295. Were any such persons put on by any one but 
yourself and your assistant ? — In the first week some 
guardians thought they had a right to put on prsons, 
and two or three were put on in that way ; and when I 
mentioned the matter there was only one put on in 
that way. 

296. What mode of payment was there ? — I had an 
assistant, and I filled in the tickets, except in one case 
when I was weather-bound at Inishkea. 


297. There was no other case of tickets not signed 
by yon? — No. 

298. Did the people get anything but the meal ? — 
Some got tobacco. Some would as soon have tobacco 
as meal, and some in cases of sickness got groceries. 

299. Who did they get the tobacco from ? — From 
the contractor, I suppose. 

300. The Chairman. — What were the wages of the 
gangsmen?— Three shillings the first fortnight or three 
weeks. They were three days a week on the work. 

301. They were selected from the poor people ? — All 
mine were amongst the poorest except one who had 
some means, but. he was the only one on the island 
who understood it. 

302. What was the depot ? — Blacksod was appointed 
depot, but the contractor sent. meal there only one 
week. The people preferred going to the town. Meal 
was a penny dearer at Blacksod, and the people pre- 
ferred coming to the town for it. 

303. Do you remember when the relief works were 
stopped?— Yes. 

304. What became of the destitute poor of your dis- 
trict during that fortnight ?— The parish priest of 
Kilmore parish had a piivate fund, I issued tickets 
and he gave the names of persons, and I relieved 100 
families. There were other cases where he did not 
supply ; I issued private orders on Mr. Conway, and 
.when the works commenced I deducted the amount of 
meal from the tickets they got. 

305. Could you say how many of these tickets were 
issued afterwards and honoured by the guardians ?— 
Yery few, only about thirty or forty, but a good deal 
were relieved by private fund. 


Mr. William 
Atkinson. 


Mr. William Atkinson sworn. 


306. Mr. Robinson. — You are an ex-ofiicio member 
of the Board ? — Yes. 

307. Did you attend regularly during the period of 

the administration of the relief fund? Yes, every 

board day, but not all the others. 

308. I see that you called attention to Mr. Reilly 
having people relieved who were not destitute ? — He 
insisted that they were destitute. 

309. I suppose the evidence as to the relievin'* 
officers, and their instructions by the board of 
guardians is correct? — Well I really hardly can say 
that. I hear-d a great many things stated by the 


clerk and relieving officers which struck me as not 
being correct. I do not carry all they said in my 
recollection ; but first of all Mr Flynn said that parties 
were taken on by the relieving officers before ordered 
by the Board. I think they were taken on by the 
Guardians, and not by the relieving officers. 

310. Do you know of any such case ?■— I heard of it 
here at the board. I am myself quite new at the union. 

311. Mr. Flynn. —I may say, in both cases it is only 
a surmise, for we could not know it. 

312. Mr. Robinson. — Mr. Caulfield says that be- 
cause of the great pressure he was not able to make 
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inquiry into each case — do you think there was any 
abuse in consequence ?— I do not know that district. 
I know the Glencastle district, and I know that some 
of my own tenantry got relief who were not entitled 
to it at all. . iif 

313. Could you tell us the valuation or rental ol 
such persons 1 — I know that Martin Conway’s valua- 
tion is £10, and he had thirteen head of cattle; and 
I am informed that Reilly insisted thatlie was destitute. 
■yWf 314. Did that man do a full day’s work on the 
road ? — I can t say. 

315. Have you any other easel — There were two 
men getting relief from Rathliill district, named 
Howard, who tenant land from me, and they had it 
well stocked, and a lot of sheep, and a mare and foal. 
Sculled his attention to it, and his answer was that 
i|$$hfcy were very proud to get relief. 
iWblG. Do you think if the relief had been confined 
solely to those who were destitute, the grants made by 
the Local Government Board would have been suffi- 
' -dent, without throwing any of the charge on the 
rates 1 — I have not the smallest doubt about it ; and 
that there would have been a surplus. There was a great 
■ ‘ abuse perpetrated at first — a great rush — for every- 
body put in. 


317. As a guardian did you make any efforts to Belmullet. 
correct it 1— I did. I voted to get people struck out, Mr . william 
and they would not be struck off. I do not wish to Athinson. 
confine the numbers of those who got relief, and who 

I believe to be not destitute, to the two I mentioned. 

I am only talking about a small part of the district I 
was intimate with myself. 

318. But you believe there were others 1 — I think 
there were five or six more. 

319. Could you give any particulars of any of these 
cases'? — Well, John Barrett was taken on, and he was 
after getting an addition to his holding from me, 
because I considered him a solvent tenant, and he was 
put on the relief, and I spoke to Reilly. 

320. And the time that these men were ruled on 
by the Board of Guardians, were you present ? — Yes, 
and I called attention to it. 

321. That they were getting relief to the exclusion 
of others'? — Yes, several times; and on a bye-day I 
spoke to the Guardians to strike them off. 

322. The Chairman. — Whenever you attended the 
meeting of the Guardians were the cases for out- 
door relief brought forward in the regular manner ? — 

Yes. 


John Conway sworn. 

fb 9 o Mr Robinson —You were the contractor for know of the exact amount that would be required by Mr. John 

•j; e £ y y^g the tickets ? — The tickets were brought direct to the Conway. 

324. Have you been paid ?— No, not all ; there is localities, and I had to give a guess of the amount that 
balance due. would be required. 

325 How many relief depots had you under your 340. Were you ever short 1 ? — Sometimes ; and 

• | ij __pj ve j think. sometimes there were tickets three weeks issued before 

326 Were you able to superintend them yourself? the relief was applied for. 

•No ’ I appointed an agent in each of them. 341. Were ever tickets brought to you which were 

: 327.’ Did you make any inspection of the depots 1— not signed by the relieving officer or his assistant 1— 

Hf sent a voung man along with the meal to be distri- Two were certainly suspicious, 
buted 342. In whose names were they 1 — One was signed 

328 Did you send out meal there every week to Simon Caulfield. 

Ifhese depots 1 — I sent it as required. It would cot 343. Did you think it a forgery i — I showed it my- 
1 . .. n coif Iia it. T linvp nnt. 


®>ecp very long ; it w 


329. When relieving these people did they in any been paid for it since. 


self to Caulfield, and he repudiated it. I have not 


case make application for anything except food ? — Oh, 
yes, they would ask for everything. 


344. Have you any idea or opinion about that ? — I 
can’t say. The man who gave it to me told me he got 


, ' - f* 330. What sort- of things?— Well, some had the it from one of the Caulfield family. 

audacity to ask for whiskey. 345. The Chairman. — Did you observe the dates of 

331. Many? Well, I heard two. I said I would the orders. Was it an unusual occurrence for tickets 

‘ take down their names and report them. to come in three weeks after they were dated?— Well, 

V . ' 332. Did they ask for tobacco, or that sort of it was rather customary in some districts. 

i— Yes, some did ; some asked for sugar. 346. Have you any idea what the people did during 

333. From the reports you received from your the three weeks ; how did they get on ?— My clerk 
ents', do you think- that these applications were ever would ask, and they would say they could not get 
ceded to ?— There were not facilities for doing so, them from the relieving officers for a fortnight or so 
:cept in some cases, where tobacco may have been after date. That is the excuse they gave. 

given by parties who had shops of their own. 347. Mr. Robinson. — Were there many cases of that 

334. Are you aware of any cases where parties got sort ? — As many as about 150. 

- anything but meal ? — On my premises ? 348. What were your five divisions or depots ? — 

335. Or in any of your depots ? — In town they Belmullet, Glenamoy, Rossport, and Blacksod. Well, 

imetimes got sugar and tea and bread. in Blacksod I once sent it there, but it was 10 d. there 

336. Did they ever get tobacco in your place ? — and 9 d. in Belmullet, so they would rather come and 
ometimes they would get a bit in place of a part of take it away. 

he. meal at the agents. ' 349. Had you not a depot at Bangor ? — Yes. 

, j 337. These agents, had they shops of their own ? — 350. Are you sure of having one’at Rossport ? — For 

Yes, they were the only places I could get. a while. 

l f f 338. What knowledge have you of whether they 351 . And Inver? — For a time. 

L ways supplied the meal ? — I sent the meal and it was 352. How long did you continue it at Rossport ? — 

sposed of. About a week after the contract. 

339. In sending a supply for a week, how did you 


James Caulfield recalled. 

353. Mr. Robinson. — It has been stated that in one Are you aware of any such thing having been done? Mr. James 
ise a ticket was presented not signed by you, and — I am aware that a ticket was presented to him Caulfield, 
which you repudiated, and that the man who presented signed by my name, but not signed by me or by any 
it stated it had been signed by one of your family, of my family. 
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Mr. James 
CanlficU 


354. And you know nothing about it ? — Nothing. 
I gave no credit for it. 

355. Do you know of any other instance in which 
tickets were presented in your name and not signed by 
you ? — No, never but the one case. 

356. How long after the cessation of the week’s 
work did you give the tickets ; what delay would there 
be ? — When it would be passed by the board on the 
following day. 


357. Did you bring the list of persons entitled to 
the relief every day ? — Yes. 

358. Then it is not correct to say there was a delay 
of a fortnight between the time the work was done 
and the issue of the ticket?— No, I cannot account 
for that. 

359. Your practice was to issue it at pnce ? — Yes. 
In one or two cases there might be a delay, but it was 
not the practice. 


Alexander 
Begley, r.i 


Alexander Begley, p.l.g., sworn. 


360. Mr. Robinson. — Is the account given by the 
relieving officers as to the giving of relief correct ? — 
Yes, very nearly. 

361. Is there anything you wish to correct % — Well 
I would like to say a few words about my own divi- 
sion and as to the grants from the Local Government 
Board being ample to meet the distress. I may safely 
contradict that. The people from my district— 
Ivnockadaff — came in here in a state of destitution, 
some falling down here) and the doctor had to visit 
them and relieve them for the night. Some I took 
to ray own house, and only the clergy supplemented 
the grant this house would not . hold them. 

362. Do you think all the people who received 
relief were destitute ? — As far as my district is con- 
cerned I believe it, and that a great deal who had a 
right to get it did not get it. We cut them down to 
the very lowest. 

363. Was the amount of relief determined by the 
guardians ? — Yes, on the opinion of the relieving 
officer. 

364. Were the books ruled up to date ? — Yes. I 
did not miss two days myself. We sat three days a 
week from ten till nine at night. 

365. The Chairman. — Were you present on the 3rd 
of June ?— I cannot say. I know I was only absent 
about two days. 

366. Do you remember the resolution stopping the 
works ? — Yea That was because it was being charged 
on the rates, and we thought it better to relieve on 
the rates than have a charge ; and then we gave direc- 
tions that no one should suffer, and to relieve the 
worst cases in the usual way. 

367. You gave instructions to relieve them during 
that time? — Hen, and the clergy came to our assist- 
ance and dispensed relief as best they could. 

368. The instructions given were to relieve all the 
destitute? — Yes, to see that the people would not 
suffer, 

369. You thought you could manage in that way? 
— Yes, we thought they would pull through 

370. I see they got six shillings and nine shillings 
the first week? — The gangsmen got something more 
than the rest. We were a little liberal at first. 

371. And in the fortnight) when you ceased the 
works did anyone die of starvation ? — No. We gave 
instructions to our relieving officers not to allow people 
to suffer from destitution. But I know there were 
very many poor people the picture of hunger, and who 
fell down from weakness. Some were not so bad. 

' 372. What increase was there in the ordinary oilt- 
door relief in that .fortnight? — I know myself the 
people got a good deal that did inot come off the 
Board.' The clergy 'were appealed to, 'and got a good ■ 
■ deal done in that way. It was cut down by the re- 
lieving officers, who had to go into each case separately ; 
and we insisted on their making close inquiries in 
each case. 

373. Do you think the Guardians’ instructions 
were properly carried out by the relieving officers and 
all the officials ? — They did as well as they could under 
the circumstances. 

374. You think that all the expenses that were 
incurred were necessary ? — Yes, I am sure of it; 
and only we exercised strict supervision it would have 
been twice as much.- We- deserve credit for keeping 
it so low. The clergy, the -Protestant and Catholic 


clergy, were complaining that we were not giving 
relief to the persons who really wanted it. 

375. When you say you were a little liberal at first, 
do you mean that improper persons got relief? — No, 
I mean that we might have Cut it a little lower. There 
might be odd cases, but we cut them down, here and 
there, as we saw our way. 

376. The Chairman. — There appears to have been, 
according to the clerk’s return for the week preceding 
the stoppage of the works, 7,642 persons on out-door 
relief, under the Poor Relief Act. The next two 
weeks there were no cases under that Act, and only 
an increase of twenty-four under the ordinary ont-door 
relief? — We were liberal at the beginning, and then 
the clergy came to our aid. 

377. Yes, but there is a great difference between 
7,642 and twenty-four? — But a person who gets six 
shillings this week may be able to pull through next. 

37S. But what about three weeks? — Well, when 
we gave all that relief the people came in Staggering 
with destitution. 

379. When was the distress at its highest? — I 
should say about July was about the worst time. 

.3S0. What part of July ? — I think generally through 
it. 

381. How is it that in May the number of persons 
for the week ending the 22nd was 8,736, whereas in 
July, week ending 3rd July, the number was only 
'5,31S, if the distress was greater in July? — Well, 
people could sell in June ; they could sell their cattle ; 
but they could not sell in March or April. 

382. You believe there was less distress in July 
than- May? — Yes. People were able to make sale of 
their cattle, and they came into condition in July, and 
fail's got better. 

383. So there was a gradual improvement in July ? 
— Yes, in consequence of the cattle, and a good deal 
of relief from the clergy, and so on. 

384. Between the 17th and 24th July there was an 
increase, under the Poor Relief Act, from 4,149 to 
6^08— nearly 2,000 persons. How is that accounted 
for if there was an improvement in the state of the 
country ?—In all. cases where we heard they got relief 
from the clergy we struck them off ; and when we 
found relief stopped . we; put them on again, of course. 

385. Then- it is . accounted for by the clergy putting 
them on? — Yes, Each Guardian found out what was 
done privately, and brought it before the Board. 

■ 386. What do you think would have happened if 
there was no Relief Act passed? — The. people would 
have starved. Six workhouses would not hold them. 

387. Would the people go to the workhouses? — 
They would, of course, have to do so. 

388. Was there an increase in the admissions to the 
, workhouse before the Relief Act ? — Well, no. 

389. Was there a large increase in out-door relief 
in -the early spring? — March, I think, was the 
worst time; the relief came then about lApril, I 
think. 

390. I see that on the 6th of March there were 
fifty-three persons, and on the 3rd of April sixty-seven ? 
persons on out-door relief ; was the distress increasing 
very much ? — Y es, from March out. The provisions got 
worse, and there was no credit, because there was no 
means of paying the debts, and the people were thrown 
entirely on the relief. 

391. On the 3rd of April there were pnly sixty-seven 
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persons. Is that a fair index ? — No, for we were over- 
burthened with taxation, and could not give it. 

392. But I presume you did not let anyone die ? — 
No, but I would rather have resigned than do any- 
thing to increase the bui'dens. 

M 393. On the 3rd of April what was the state of the 
destitute poor with only sixty-seven on out-door relief ; 
was there then great distress! — Yes. It was very 
great ; the people were clamouring, and the clergy had 
to take refuge from them. 

' 394. But the guardians did not think it necessary 
to give the relief ?— We could not attempt to tax the 
'ipeople more. 

395. Mr. Robinson.— Relieving Officer Caulfield 
Stated that in consequence of the numbers who ap- 
plied to him he was unable to make such inquiries as 
were necessary into the circumstances of the appli- 
cants, and that he represented that to the Board of 
guardians. Did it ever occur to the board of guar- 
dians to appoint some one else so as to make more 
strict inquiries ? — No, we did not do that. The clergy 
'tlsed to come to us, and it was thought that it was 
the duty of the relieving officers to take instructions 


from the clergy who knew the people, and some went Bel mullet. 
to work in that way that Caulfield could not test, and Alexander 
then they were taken off, or if they continued they Begley, r.i..o. 
were not paid. But those who were very bad got on 
— even provisionally, before the works under the Act 
really commenced. 

396. Did it occur to you that a few additional re- 
lieving officers might have prevented persons getting 
on who were not destitute? — Wei', Caulfield never 
made application for that. We often asked them did 
they make full inquiries, and there were differences 
of opinion between the relieving officers and the guar- 
dians, and we generally went by the rebelling officer. 

397. You spoke of being a little bberal ; why were 
you so? — Well, we decided what would be bberal. 

The inspector was here, and we decided after conside- 
ration to give 3s. a day. That, no doubt, was a great 
deal, and the reason we marked out the three days in 
the week was so that the people might till their land 
and have the crops brought in. 

398. Mr. Atkinson . — Three shillings was the high- 
est? — Yes; 9s. altogether for the gangsmen. The 
others got less of course. 


The Bev. Henry llewson, p.p., Belmullet, sworn. 


. 399. Mr. Robinson. — We -would be glad to hear any 
observations you may desire to make ? — I would desire 
to; observe that in the early part of the year, before 
distress actually set in on the people, they were en- 
couraged to come to the workhouse and make a cry, 
for the purpose of making a representation that distress 
to an abmormal degree existed ; whereas, to my know- 
ledge, it did not. I met these people on several occa- 
sions, and asked what brought them in, and they said 
that they came on invitation, and that if they came 
and kicked up a row, public works would be estab- 
lished, and relief given. They said they were told to 
represent themselves as destitute — as destitute as 
Cpuld be. No doubt many were destitute, as many 
are now destitute, but at that time no abnormal dis- 
tress, to my knowledge, prevailed in this district. 

400. The Chairman. — To what time do you refer 
now ? — Up to the end of February, or beginning of 
March — say February. Owing to the representations 
made by these people of the state of destitution, in the 
Union, the Guardians passed a resolution which, I 
understand, they forwarded to the Local Government 
Board, in which they stated — I forget the precise terms 
0 f it — that widespread and great distress and destitu- 
tion prevailed in the Union. That was the substance 
of it. Before the Relief of Distress Act was passed 
there was some talk here about the propriety of mak- 
ing representations to the Local Government Board to 
enable the Guardians to anticipate the provisions of 
that Act, and, as a matter of fact, before the Act was 
passed at all they proceeded to administer it, and to 
give instructions to their rebeving officers, who had 
detailed how they carried out those instructions. To 
my own knowledge in some instances the persons who 
were ruled as subjects for relief in the Guardians’ 
books did not get then- tickets in the week for which 
■they had been ruled, and in some cases until more 
than a week. Some went to the rebeving officers and 
said they might as well not have their Guardians. 

401. Can you give us an instance ? — Well, notably 
in the case of rebeving officer Reilly. People from 
the Hill of Shry came and complained that, after earn- 
ing their tickets and going for them, they had their 
Work and journey for nothing. In another instance 
ft case was reported go. me, and I reported it here, to 
this effect. A man who was on the relief list, and 

"iSvould be entitled to get the proper ordinary quantity 
■each week, waited on the rebeving officer at Bangor, 
And got a ticket for flour instead of meal. In the 
■meantime this man had drawn, by anticipation, on the 
fen an at the depot, and got in that way portion of the 
ifeneal that was coming to him, and which he would be 
entitled to the following week. Well, the ticket for 
■flour would not be honoured at the depot where the 




meal was issued. This man was told he could take 
his ticket for flour, and my memory is not quite clear 
whether he had to take flour, and had, besides, to give 
an equivalent in flour for the meal he had dx-awn in 
anticipation. I gave that as an illustration of how 
people were being treated, and with a view to such a 
thing being ever done again. 

402. Had your representation the desired effect ? — 
I believe so as to that point. Now as to the stopping 
of relief woi-ks during the fortnight referred to, the 
question was asked as to how the people managed to 
get along, the relief having been stopped. In my 
district from the 30th of May to about the 25th of 
June I relieved in my own parish 152 families, giving 
to each an average of one cwt. of meal, and that 
out of a population of 320 families. That would 
show how in one portion of the dtstirict people 
managed to do, and I am sure hi other districts 
similarly through the action of the clergy. At the 
same time I may mention there were in small sums 
many persons provisionally relieved to the amount of 
about £10. 

403. Had you been giving relief before? — Yes, in 
occasional cases where the people were destitute, and 
not taken on by the relieving officer. I may tell you 
that after the resolution was passed by the board of 
guardians to which I referred, I may say that I, seeing 
a public body taking the matter up, made an appeal 
for funds, and received them to a considerable amount 
from the time I made the -first appeal to the end. T 
have not the exact amounts here but will get them. 
(Witness subsequently handed in the figures as follows : 
April, twenty families; May, fifteen families ; June, 
156 families ; July, sixty-six families ; total 257. 
Nature of relief— meal in quantities of one cwt. On an 
average total cost of meal, £80. In addition to this 
£60 was given for the purpose of seeding land, and 
relief otherwise.) I may say that when the guardians 
put the provisions of the Relief of Distress Act into 
force, and up to the time that the guardians stopped 
the works, the draw on my resources was small, but 
when the guardians stopped the relief in June, the 
draw came on me, and I relieved a number of families 
in my own parish. 

404. Mr. Robinson . — Did you consider that the 
guardians incurred a risk in striking off 7,000 people 
from relief? — Yes ; I was certain of it. 

405. Did you protest against it ? — Well, there was 
a large meeting here, and the question was put as to 
what the people would do in that time, and one guar- 
dian replied to this effect — that “ there is plenty of 
money coming from America, and we do not know 
what is becoming of it.” I stood up and said I hap- 
pened to be the only person in receipt of funds for 


Rev. Henrv 
Heivson. r.r. 
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belmullet. distress, and that I thought my character was sufficient 
— to justify the belief that funds entrusted to me would 
Howton.'ru’. be properly applied. We all thought it was most risky 
to stop the relief works. 

406. Did you think that the guardians at the time 
had any idea of the funds in your hands ? — No. No 
one knew of it except my curate. 

407. With regard to the relief works which were 
carried out, do you think they were of utility 1 — No, 
except in two cases they were thoroughly useless. 

408. Was the test of destitution a good one ? — No; 
they would get every man in Err is to go on the road 
on that test. 

409. So that these works are not useful either as a 
test of destitution or as works of advantage to the 
people 1 — No, certainly they were not a test of destitu- 
tion, and only two were of utility — one road leading 
to the strand at Cloughan, and the other from Tip to 
the sea. 

410. It was stated by Relieving Officer Caulfield 
that he could not make sufficient inquiry as to those 
entitled to relief. Do you think that if the fund of 
the Local Government Board had been properly and 
strictly administered it would have been sufficient? — I 
do, if only the destitute cases were sought out. There 
were persons in receipt of relief who were not entitled 
to it at all. 

411. Do you know such cases 1 — Yes. 

412. Had you an opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the guardians or of the relieving officers to it ? 
— As a matter of fact, the guardians themselves used 
to take charge of tickets given them by the relieving 
officers, and present these tickets at the depots and 
take the meal home, and I heard the question raised 
did the meal fall into the hands of the people for whom 
it was intended. 


413. Mr. Reclington. — Have you anymore informa- 
tion ? — I can supply you with the details of the relief 
I myself administered. 

414. Mr. Robinson. — You did not know about the 
relief work started by Father Durcan. It was stated 
by the relieving officer that Father Durcan started 
relief works without being authorized? — I did not 
know of it myself. 

415. Mr. Redington. — Do you know of your own 
knowledge were the relief depots at convenient dis- 
tances, or did you hear complaints as to the distances 
people had to go? —No ; if the depots were properly 
supplied and the people properly relieved they were 
sufficiently central. 

416. Mr. Robinson. — You say the works were not 
a test of destitution, and referred to the loose way in 
which the fund was administered. Have you ever 
formed an opinion as to what would be the best plan 
to adopt at such a time ? — I would rather give the 
people small loans, which they would repay. Mr. 
Brady has done that, and with success. 

417. For what purpose would you give these loans? 
— For any purpose. For instance, in the spring time, 
when persons are destitute, if they got work on their 
own lands, and got the loan of a few pounds, it would 
enable them to support themselves while working, and 
they would be able to pay it off by easy instalments. 
As to the administration of relief, it is wrong to let it 
go forth that certain implements were paid for that 
have not been delivered without an opportunity of ex- 
planation being given. That, however, is the state- 
ment current, that a number pickaxes, for instance, 
were purchased and paid for out of the relief money 
and never delivered. An opportunity should be given 
of denying it. 


Mr. Thomas 
Reilly. 


Thomas Reilly, Reliev 

418. Mr, Robinson. — Do you know of any pickaxes 
being paid for and not delivered ? — There is only one, 

I believe, outstanding. 

419. Did you get all that were paid for? — Yes, ex- 
cept four crow-bars. 

420. And they were not delivered to you? — Not 
yet. 

421 Were all the tools paid for by the guardians 
and used on the works handed over to you ? — Yes, 
except one or two. 

422. You are responsible for the tools paid for by 
the guardians, and so used ? — Yes, all that were for 
my use. 

423. Are they all now in the house ?— Yes, except 
four bars, and a pickaxe. 

424. How were they lost? — They are in town. 

425. Rev.. Mr. Hewson. — The statement is that 
twenty pickaxes were paid for which were not supplied 
at all, and have certainly not been accounted for by the 
officer responsible. Did Mr. Murphy supply you with 
twenty pick-axes ? — I supplied twenty-three picks, 
and eight bars to the men. 

426. Mr. Robinson. — How many pickaxes was 
Mr. Murphy paid for by the guardians %— Thirty one I 
think. 

427. They were ordered to be handed to you ? — 
Yes, I got the order from the guardians, and did not 
take them from Mr. Murphy except as required. 

428. Mr. Redington. — Did you remove them all? 
— Not the first day. 


ing Officer, recalled. 

429. Have you taken them all from Mr. Murphy's 
s ] 10 p 1 — All except four bars I think, but I am not sure. 

430. Mr. Robinson. — Do I understand you to say 
that these are now at Murphy’s?— Yes, some are 
there, and he is prepared to deliver them. 

431. Do you know anything about twenty pick- 
axes paid for and not delivered ? — No, I got two 
orders from the board of guardians, they amounted to 
about thirty-two. 

432. Rev. Mr. Hewson. — The question is, did 
Murphy deliver to you all the pickaxes for which he 
was paid ? — I could not say what he was paid for. 

433. Did you certify any number of pickaxes he 
was to be paid far ? — I got an order from the guardians 
for a certain number of picks. 

434. How many ? — Thirty-two, I think. 

435. Did he supply them all? — All except four, I 
think. 

436. Were they certified for as supplied? — They 
were delivered to me, but they were not all used ; 
some were brought in and not used. 

437. Rev. Mr. Hewson. — The statement is this, that 
the relieving officer certified to have received a certain 
number of pickaxes, and that Murphy was paid for 
them although they were not supplied to the relieving 
officer ? — Well I did not want them all. 

438. But did you get them? — Yes, I got all that 
were ordered by the guardians except four. All that 
I wanted went to the works, and the remainder were 
delivered here. 


E. H. Flynn recalled. 

439. Mr. Robinson . — Before you paid for these and no doubt there was no complete check. I asked 

things did you get a certificate from the relieving Reilly did he get them, and he said yes. 

officer ? — No, the things had to be got up in a hurry, 
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Rev. Michael Mv/neWy sworn. 


I 440 Mr. Robinson. — After the guardians made the 443. You can let us have the amounts for May, 

Harder striking off the 7,000 people from relief during June, and July, and the number of families relieved? 

{lie fortnight in which the works were suspended, did —Yes. 

you administer any relief 1— I did through Nolan. I 444. Mr. Redington.— Did you hear any complaint 
gave some tickets myself, and gave a list of others to about not having a depot on the island (—No ; it would 

Jr 0 ] an be very hard to have a depot there. They preferred 

T 441. But you had no private funds ?— Of course I after the commencement to come into the town. The 
lot some from the public, and I put them in the hands price was less, and I heard them say they would 
of a trader in town who issued tickets. rather come in and save it that way than have it 

i:. > 442. Can yousay how many you relieved altogether? brought to the island where it would cost more. 

— I know that I issued a good amount. I have not 
finally closed the list. 


E. N. Flynn recalled. 


S' 445. Mr. Robinson. — What is the amount of rate 
collected at the present time ? — I can only furnish up 
to the 6th of November. 

1 446. What is the amount? — Rate collected, £1,640 
17s. Id. 

■ 447. And what the amount uncollected? — £1,102 
2s. lid. 

H 448. What is the Parliamentary grant to your 
Union — has the September grant to you been paid 
yet? — £139 10s. 3s. up to September. 

449. Are there any other assets? — No other assets. 
That is an asset at present. 

Bpp450. What are the debts for everything to Septem- 
ber? — Due the treasurer, £70 0s. 10cf. On foot of 

f easurer’s account against the Union (to the con- 
actors), £619 13s. 8d. Union officers, £340 13s. 2d. 
Other parties, £408 10s. 3d. Due collectors on 
the rates to 29tli September (it is a liability for 
SfOundage), £71 16s. lid Seed rate appropriated, 
■ftASS ft* 8(7. This does not. renresent instalment. 


£483 9s. 8d This does not represent instalment, 
but if wo had not got it then our treasurer’s account 
would be worse by £483 9s. 8d 
-<:j 451. When was that instalment due? — In April. 

452. You will ultimately have to pay it? — Oh, yes. 
Our total ordinary liability is £1,994 4s. 6d 
jH 453. And the poor relief deficit, £400 9s. 7 d ? — 
These are our liabilities to September. 

. . f j 454. What are your total liabilities? — £2,394 14s. 


468. Do you think that fair ? — There is a downward Mr E. N. 
tendency in in-door and out-door relief at present, but nn- 
on the whole I think the estimate fair, and perhaps 

if anything a little under the mark. 

469. Are the contracts higher ?— No, they are lower 
in some instances. 

470. Did you make any reduction in consequence 
of the low contracts as to in-door relief? — No, for 
some are lower and others are higher. 

471. Is the milk contract lower ? — A little lower. 

472. Out-door relief — on what do you base your es- 
timate as to that item ? — On last year. I did not see 
my way to act in any other way. We are supposed 
to take an average of years, especially in in-door and 
out-door relief, but in other cases we are allowed a 
discretion, where there may be cases of special items, 
which the Guardians will have to look after and con- 
sider. Of course salaries are fixtures, rations, adver- 
tising, and so on. 

473. Have you taken in the salaries of last year ? — 


9B 455. Taking the assets from that, how much have 
you?— £1,153. 

: ;456. Mr. Atkinson. — I thought the seed rate was 
due that we were liable for — £483 ? — It was to be paid 
to the Board of Works last August. It arose this 
way. The return was made out in my absence, and 
.instead of returning £464, the master should have re- 
turned £464 plus £483. 

457. Mr. Redington. — Then that is actually due ? — 
Yes. 

458. And if you had not devoted that to the pay- 
ment of expenses you would have a balance of £464 ? 
— Yes. 

• 459. Mr. Robinson. — Is there an order under the 

Seed Supply Act in force, impounding the rates? 
'il—' Yes, one-half ; and the £100 was taken under that 
-;;brder. £1,153 is the debt to be carried forward to 
3® ext year in the estimate. 

H 460. What is the total amount of expenditure as 
©estimated to carry on the Union to the close of the 


( 461. How much are the total credits over the debits 
in your estimate for the half year ? — £3,361. 
v? 462. If you started clear at September, what would 
your estimate be ? — £2,676. 

H 463. That is the amount you would require irre- 
iective of all the debts ? — Yes. 

464. The rate you have struck in this estimate 
tries from 5s. 3d. in the pound to 7s. 4c? in the 
ound ? — Yes. 

465. That includes all your liabilities ? — Yes. 

466. And your own estimate? — Yes. 

467. On what basis did you make that estimate of 
current rate ? — The in-door relief expenses are based 

a last year. 


474. And rations? — Yes, and advertisements, in- 
surance, school requisites, stationery. 

475. Have you made any change in last year’s es- 
timates ? — Well, £22 allowed to myself, under the 
seed rate. I have taken that away. 

478. Anything else ? — In the last half year’s account 
on which this was supposed to be based there were poor 
relief expenses, £175 4s. lc?. ; relieving officer’s ex- 
penses — I have taken that off. Then £483 12s. 10c?. 
I struck that out. In all other cases it is the same as 
last year. 

479. Do you think your estimate is as low as you 
could strike it under the circumstances ? — I think so. 
In some instances I might take a little off. 

480. But you think it fair on the whole ?■ — Yes. 

481. In the balance at the close of the last half year 
did you include that £483 of seed rate ? — Yes, that 
would be included in that. I should mention that 
there will be a special rating of ad. in the pound upon 
the townland of Belmullet for repayment of two in- 
stalments — £16 — of the Belmullet sewerage loan, and 
9c?. per pound upon the townlands of Attycoran, Bel- 
mullet, Tallagh, Morahan, Corclough, Emlybeg North, 
Came, Towler, and Carn Nash, for repayment of two 
instalments — £66— of the Belmullet waterworks loan. 
A sum of £16 has been included in the sanitary ex- 
penses column, the proportion of the water loan 
chargeable to the union at large, except those town- 
lands. 

482. What amount of seed rate is outstanding — 
not collected? — £1,437 9s. 5c?., but a great deal of 
that is recoverable. 

483. Now in Belmullet what will be the full rate 
required ? — 6s. 6c?., and with all charges 7s. 8c?. alto- 
gether. That would be on special townlands. 

484. Mr. Redington. — In giving your evidence this 
morning yon mentioned, I think, that there was a por- 
tion of the ordinary out-door relief cases charged to 
the Poor Relief Act. Is it not likely that next year 
it would be affected by that ? — It is not likely to be 
so low as £114. I can tell you how it has stood iu 
former years. In one year it was £200, another 
£357, another £292, £232, £183, and £114, and I 

C 2 
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don’t think it will be so low as that next year. You 
ought probably add £50 to it. 

485. Mr. Robinson . — Do you think this rate can be 
levied without difficulty in these divisions ? — I hardly 
think it can, considering the position of affairs. 

486. What is the average rate ? — 6s. 2d. 

487. Mr. Redington . — Were you here in the year 
1879? — No. 

488. I see that in 1884 there was a rate of 5s. 2d. 
in the pound in Knocknalower, and 5s. Id. in an- 


other ; were they collected ? — They were collected with 
as much satisfaction as the present rate. 

489. Mr. Robinson . — What amount of law costs are 
included in your estimate ? —There is £173 on the hos- 
pital, and £120 ordinary ; total, £293. 

490. In what period ? — The hospital since February, 
and the other is an old outstanding debt to 1881. 

491. Have you been pressed for payment? — No, we 
expected it might be discharged by a Government 
grant. 


AJsxantler 
Begley, p.n.G. 


Alexander Begley , p.l.g., recalled. 


492. Mr. Redington. — Knockadaff is your divi- 
sion ? — Yes. 

493. Seven shillings and two pence is the estimated 
rate applicable to that division. Could it be collected 
with facility in your opinion ? — I am afraid not. 

494. Last year it was 4s. 8<1 ? — Yes, and with the 
greatest difficulty they can get it, with police driving 
cattle day after day. 

495. The year before it was 5s. Id. How was that 
collected ? — Well, I suppose they did manage to get it. 
The people are poor, and the police are there driving 
cattle every day. 

496. What reason can you give fer this inability ? 
— The people have miserable little holdings in wild 
country places, and they have no way of getting pro- 
duce even to market. They have ferries, but they 
lose four days coming to market or fair. 

497. You do not think they could pay much of the 
7s. 2d. ? — I know they could not. They are in great 
distress at present, and unable to pay what is levied 
off them. 

498. What is the most they could pay? — 4s., I 
think, would be a high rate for them to pay. 

499. Is the valuation high or low in your division 
compared with the real valuation of the land ? — There 
is no poorer division. The landlords are unable to 
pay, and down they come on the tenants. 

500. Is the land valued up to the rent or below it ? 
— I believe it is not very highly valued. I do not re- 
side in the division myself, though I have a knowledge 
of it. 

501. How would you suggest to meet the deficiency ? 
— If there could be a loan to pay off these things and 
give them a chance, and then let them pay it off by 
easy instalments. That would apply to the Fever 
Hospital debt, the balances under the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act, and any things of that sort. 

502. You would suggest that these charges be met 
with a loan ? — Yes ; otherwise I don’t see how they 
can do it. 

503. Mr. Redington. — That would only knock off 
about one shilling ? 

Mr. Flynn (Clerk). — About 2s 5 d. would come 

off. 

Witness. — It would still be too high, I am afraid. 

504. Mr. Robinson. — You said something about the 
police going about collecting and driving cattle. When 
did that occur ? — It is always occurring. 

505. But the gearter part of the rate is paid by the 
landlords ? — It ought to be, but they are very badly 
able, and then the run is made on the lands. The 
Guardians leave it to the collector to collect as best 
he can, and -when they cannot get it from the land- 
lords they go on the lands. 

506. Are the collectors generally serving this thirty 
days’ notice ? — They are beginning to understand that 
now 

507. Would it be a hardship to the landlords to 
pay? — I think they are very badly off; very badly 
able to pay. They are in many cases as poor as the 
people themselves. 

Mi\ Flynn. — I did not include the law costs, £327 
11s. 8 d. (hospital) and £119 18s. 1<7. Total, £447 
10s. 8d. 


508. Mr. Robinson. — Has this estimate been before 
the Guardians? — No. 

(Mr. Flynn handed in an estimate of rates.) 

Mr. Robinson. — If any gentleman interested in any 
of the electoral divisions wishes to say anythin" with 
reference to this evidence, we will be glad to hear 
him. 

Mr. William Atkinson. — I would wb.h to say that 
so far as Glencastle is concerned, 6s. 8 d. in the pound 
is monstrous. 

509. Mr. Robinson. — Is the greater part of it paid by 
the tenants ? — If you take that with all the other taxes 
we have to pay, it is quite out of the question. 

510. What are the others? — There is county cess, 
4s. in the pound, and that will bring it up to 10s. 8 d. 
in the pound. 

511. That is paid by different persons from those 
who pay the poor rate? — No. 

512. Is not the greater part of the rate paid by the 
land owner?- -Yes. 

513. And the cess by the occupier?— In many 

514. Are there any other charges? — Then there is 
income tax for the landlords along with it. 

515. Has the rent been much reduced? — Well, on 
my property is has, by the Land Commission, 
been reduced by £200. It used to be £900 ; now it 
is £700, or about twenty-five per cent. 

516. And this reduction makes you less able to pay 
rates? — Yes. Then there are charges to be paid by 
owners to the Board of Works, and one thing or an- 
other'. There is another tax that the Land Commis- 
sion collect — namely, tithe-rentcharge. 

517. Is it heavy ? —On my own property it is £20 
a year. 

518. Are you the occupier of any land ? — I have a 
little on my hands, and am trying to set it. 

519. What about the wastelands? — The landlord 
pays for that, and 1 had to pay seed rate since I came 
in for it. I am only in possession of it two years. 

520. You had to pay as “ subsequent occupier ”? — 
Yes. 

521. What suggestions would you make to the 
Commission as to the best means of meeting this rate 
in the first instance — do you think you could meet 
it ? — No. I think last year four shillings was very 
heavy on the occupiers. 

522. And you do not think anything higher than that 
could be paid ? — Nothing higher would be judicious. 

523. What arrangement would you make for paying 
the surplus, which requires a 3s. 8 d. rate — would you 
agree with Mr. Begley that a loan should be obtained 
to wipe off the other charges? — Yes, if it was done 
honestly, and that the people paid it back again. But 
the fact is, they get a loan, and try to shut the pay- 
ment off entirely. 

524. But the Board of Guardians — ? — Well, if they 
got a loan, and it was made payable in modeiate in- 
stalments, that is all that suggests itself to my mind. 

525. You referred to reductions of rent — are the 
rents, as a general rule, higher than the valuation ? — 
In some cases on my property it is lower. 

526. But, on the whole, about your district, how do 
they stand ? — I know no one to compare with my own. 
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527. Can you say the general proportion of the 
rent to the valuation ? — I think as a general rule the 
rent is higher, but by a small amount. I consider 
[that the valuation of this Union is in a very unfair 
way. They value the arable land excessively high, 


and they put a shilling an acre on mountain tracts, 
which ought to be higher, and reduce the arable land. 
There is one other remark I would make, that I think 
there are too many electoral divisions. 


Mr. Edwin 

528. Mr. Robinson.— Yon are agent for some 
■property in Binghamstown North?— Yes. 


529. 'The estimated rate on Binghamstown North 
■ is 5s. \0d . — do you think that would entail a hard- 
ship?— I consider it to be entirely too high. The 
'landlord pays most of it on the property I am agent 


530. Is the cess high?— Yes, very high ; 3s. or 4s. 
in the pound. 

531. The rates in Binghamstown North have been 
6s., 5s., 5s. lOd, 4s., 2s. 8<Z., andnow5s. 10c7. Were 
these collected with difficulty ? — Yes. I paid it my- 
self to Mr. M ‘Andrew out of my own pocket. 

I 532. What is the great difficulty %— There are very 
■heavy charges on the property ? — It is an estate in 
H| chancery, and can hardly meet the charges. 

H 533. Have you any recommendation to make as to 
the best way of meeting the difficulty? — Well, even- 
tually it will be paid when I get in the rents from the 
tenants. I do not like to press them. As to this rate 
now fixed, I do not really think it could be met— cer- 
tainly not on the estate I am connected 
} 534. Why 


i ? — It is altogether too high. 


Thomas sworn. 

535. Is it not a first charge ? — Oh, there are seve- 
ral. There is tithe-rentcharge, income tax, and the 
loans from the Board of Works, and they are all first 
charges. 

536. What do you consider actually the first charge ? 

Well, they all claim to be first charge — tithe-reut- 

charge and income tax. 

537. Mr. Redington. — There was a 6s. rate in 1875, 
a 5s. rate in 1876, a 5s. 6 <7. rate in 1877, and a 5s. 10c7. 
rate in 1878. Were you agent at that time? — No. 

538. Therefore I suppose you cannot say how it was 
paid in those years? — No. I was agent from 1881. 

539. Do you consider the condition of the people 
generally worse than it was in 1875 or 1876, when these 
rates were presumably levied? — I do not think it is 
very much. 

540. Well, is the condition of the landlords? — Oh, 
I certainly think so. 

541. Do you think the condition of the ratepayers 
worse than in those year's? — Well, yes, I should say 
it is. 

512. The greater proportion on your estate is paid 
by the landlords? — Yes. 


Michael Gallagher, s 


I 543. Mr. Robinson . — In Belmullet the rate is 
7s. 4 d. Is that higher than Belmullet will be able to 
bear ? — I think it is ; the rate is too high already. 

544. But the rates for this union during the past 
few years appear to have been almost up to that, only 
for the Local Government Board grants. Do you re- 

lember the condition of the people in 1877 and 1879 ? 

-Yes, and they are much worse off now. 

545. Mr. Redington . — The rates were then 5s. 6 d. 


and 6s., and were collected then ?— Yes, but then there 
was a good price for cattle. They were selling at £12, 
and you could not get £5 for them now. There is no 
price” for oats. In Binghamstown North the tenants 
are all poor. 

546. Mr. Robinson . — And they pay a fair proportion 
of the rates there ? — Yes, they do. 

547. Mr. Redington . — Have yon any suggestion as 
to how this rate could bemet? — No, the rates are too high 


Mr. Charles 


H 548. Mr. Robinson . — What electoral divisions are 
you interested in ? — Binghamstown, Bangor, and some 
Ethers. 

549. What is your residence ? — Well, I reside in the 
county Dublin. 

550. Do you consider that people are less able to 
pay rate now than in 1875 ? — Yes. 

551. Do you mean every class of ratepayer? — Yes. 

■ 552. Why do you think that? — Because every year 
is getting a great deal worse. For instance, we get 

ft only one-half for cattle what we used to sell for, and 

■ wool has gone down to nothing. Grain is not worth 


Cogne sworn. 

growing. You get a penny a stone for potatoes, and 
we are getting gradually worse, and if we have been 
able to pay 7s. 4 d. or 6s. Gc7 this is the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. 

553. Mr. Redington .— You attribute the almost 
bankrupt state of the union to the fact that the rates 
have crushed it ?— Yes. In Bangor there are only a few 
paupers, in Goolamone only one, and 5s. 8(7. is what 
we have to pay. 

554. Are your rents still over the valuation? — I 
think about even. 


William M‘ Andrew, 
555. Mr. Redington . — This paper is in your hand- 


writing ? — Yes. 

556. What is the amount due on your collection? — 
| £254 9s. 2 d. in Belmullett division. 

557. What was the amount of your warrant? — 
| £709 11s. 11 d. for the same division. 

558. When is it dated? — 11th of March, and de- 
| livered on the 25th. 

559. What time is allowed for collection ? — Eight 
1 months. 

560. I see a list of arrears here. What steps have 
you taken to recover them. In the Electoral Divi- 

F sion of Belmullet — there is Bridget Reilly, £2 11s. 9 d. ? 
— She is summoned for that, and it is recoverable. 

561. When was she summoned ? — Last Saturday. 
562. Why was she not summoned before that? — 
Well I was in hopes of getting it. 

563. Did you ever summon her before? — No, the 
markets were so bad that there was no use taking 
| proceedings. 


Rate Collector, sworn. 

564. Mr. Robinson. — Is that the first attempt you 
made ?— She is a poor widow woman. 

565. Mr. Redington. — A. S. Bingham, £1 14s. 6c7 ? — 
That is irrecoverable. It is waste. 

566. Joseph M'Cormack, £2 11s 3d. ? — That is 
waste land, and no effects. 

567. Mr. Robinson. — Who is the landlord?— I 
summoned the receiver. 

568. And what happened? — He defeated me, but it 
is not irrecoverable. 

569. Why were you defeated? — I could not get a 
decree. 

570. Pat Carey, £1 Is. 5d., and Dominick Carey?— 
I made several applications, and he could not pay. 

571. And you took their word? — I am a judge of 
their means, and know they could not. 

572. Mary Bingham, £8 15s. 2d. ? — In that case I 
made application to the receiver. 

573. Do you expect to get it? — Yes. I sent it to 
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Belmuhet. the Local Government Board about it, and had it 
sir William represented to the Land Commission. 

M ‘Andrew. 574. John Dixon ? — That case is settled. 

575. John Barrett, ,£12 4s. 1 — That is recoverable. 

576. James M'Cormack, £11 14s. 11c?. 1 — A man 
named Boylan lived there. The landlord was getting 
nothing. I obtained decrees but there was nothing 
to get. 

577. But the landlord is not a poor man? — He 
would not pay. 

578. Where does he live ?— Ardlackan. 

579. Is he a solicitor ? — No, his brother. 

580. What answer did he make ? — Mr. Carson is the 
receiver and it appears they were gaining nothing by it 
for years. 

581. Robert Carson, Tullow, £3 Is. 3d. 1 — That is 
recoverable. I summoned him. 

582. Why is it irrecoverable ? — It is waste ground 
•and this arrears commenced about ten years ago. It 
was due long before he took the land. 

583. Mr. Redington — Is it for land or houses ? — 
Land. 

584. W. J. Shaw, Tullow, £2 13s. 4c?.? — That is 
an evicted holding, and the man went to America. 

585. Who is the landlord? — Mr. Shaw is the land- 
lord. The holding was waste. Mrs. Carson was the 
person receiving rent. I was directed to proceed at the 
next court clay, but I am afraid there is not much use. 

586. Major Short, £13 12s. 3d.1 — Mr. Carson is 
the receiver, and he will pay it within a week. 

587. Who was the receiver before Mi-. Carson? — 
Mi'. Thompson of Ballina. 

588. Why did you not apply to him ? — He left the 
employment. 

589. Representatives of Rochfort, £2 2s. 4 d. What 
steps did you take in that case? — The woman died a 
short time ago, and the son is sti'iving to make up the 
rates. It will be paid very soon. 

590. Thomas Davis, £2 7s. 4c?., and Thomas 
Vaughton, £1 Is. 2c?. ? — Davis is irrecoverable, but 
the other is not. 

591. Peter Monaghan £7 9s. 9c?. ? — That will be 
paid soon. 

592. Mr. Robinson. — Is he the contractor for the 
hospital ? — Yes. 

593. And why did you not make him pay ? — He 
was to get money due to him by the board. 

594. Did you ever take proceedings against him ? 
— No, for he promised he would pay when he got the 
money from the board. 

595. How long ago is that promise? — About a 
month. 

596. Did you not apply in March or April, and bn 
from that? — When it was promised I did not bring 
him to court. 

597. Mr. Redington. — Did you know that the union 
was in debt, and that this money was due to the 
treasurer? — Yes. 

598. And that the contractors were looking for 
their money ? — Yes, but I thought as good to let him 
be as to summons him. 

599. Who is John Carey with an arrear of £19 
12s. 8c?. ? — I decreed him, and the decree was in the 
sheriff’s hands bixt he failed to execute it. 

600. Is it in his hands now ? — No, that is a long 
time ago. 

601. You put it in his hands ? — Yes. 

602. John Conway, £8 12s. 10c?? — He is in Bel- 
mullet; it is recoverable. It will be settled at the 
sitting of the Landed Estates Court, in Dublin. This 
rate will be the first claim. 

603. Mary A. Donoghue, £1 16s. 10c?.?— She said 
as soon as she was paid by the Board of Guai'dians she 
would settle. She had something to do for the Board. 

604. Mr. Robinson. — Is she a contractor? — I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Flynn. — No, she is not. 

605. Mr. Redington. — Did you take no steps? — I 
gave her a six days’ notice. 

606. Further than that you took no steps ? — No. 


607. Mr. Robinson. — Is it not strange when you 
are told a cock-and-bull story, you are so easily satis- 
fied ; were you not aware that the Union was in debt 
at the time ? — Yes, but she promised to pay the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

608. Patrick Dickson, £1 5s. 3d.— Did you take 
aixy steps in that case ? — Yes, I decreed him, but he 
absconded. But I will recover it ; he was replaced by 
anothei'. 

609. James Mullowney, £6 19s. 6c?. ? — That was 
waste. 

610. Anthony M f Andrew, £1 18s. 9c?. ? — That is 
irrecoverable. It is waste. 

611. Edward Richards, £51 8 s. 9c?. ? — That will be 
paid. He was so busy he could not attend in the town. 

612. And do you consider an excuse of that kind 
sufficient ? — I felt sure of the money. 

613. Pat Slattery, £4 19s. 2c?. ? — That is a waste 
house. 

614. Representatives of A. Rose, £57 16s. 4c?. ? — 
There were proceedings against her, but they were lost. 

615. Is it irrecoverable ? — Yes. 

616. James Reilly, £3 17s. 11c?.? — The fair at 
Bangor prevents his paying befoi'e Saturday. 

617. Brian Carey, £11 16s.? — He has money 
against the Guardians, and will pay within a mouth. 

618. Ax'e you bound to consider all the claims 
against the Guai'dians? — No, but he is waiting for a 
fair. 

Mi - . Flynn. — There is a case in reference to the 
police barrack and court-house, and I wish the Com- 
missioners would make some recommendation about 
them. They are due up to a recent period by Mr. 
Carson, and the receiver or agent refuses to pay 
further back than his own time. It appears we cannot 
distrain this court-house or barrack. 

619. Mr. Robinson. — You should put it in the 
hands of your solicitor, as to what course you should 
adopt. They ai - e large items. Is Brian Carey a poor 

Witness . — He said the Guai'dians owed him, and he 
was waiting. He paid a large amount of rates this 
year, and that is the balance. 

620. And did yon really consider that Brian Carey 
was unable to pay you £11 ? — I don’t say that, but I 
could not get it. 

621. George Carter, £27 Is. 2c?.?— He owes a 
lai'ge amount of rates, and to-day Mr. Laing has 
given me a cheque for £20. 

622. Mary Bingham, £10 9s. 3c?. ? — Air. Thomas 
is the receivei’. 

623. Did you take proceedings against him ? — No, 
the Guardians prevented it. 

624. Patrick Goi-don, £7 13s. lc?. Is he able to 
pay ? — Yes. 

623. Why did you not make him? — It is a balance, 
and he is a contractor here, and he complains of not 
being paid. 

626. Bridget Rochfort, £5 10s. 6c?.? — She is dead, 
and it will be paid by the son. 

627. John C. Walsh, £11 17s. 4c?. What steps 
have been taken against him ? — Mr. Rutledge’s man, 
Mr. Rogers, is in receiving rents, and he said he 
would settle it befoi'e he goes out of town. 

628. Do you think he will ? — I am sure he will. 

629. Is Mr. Walsh a poor man ? — No. 

630. Is he a Guardian of the Union? — Yes, when 
he comes in. 

631. Is he aware that the Union is embarrassed ? 

He was complaining that he was not getting any rents 
— or the receiver. 

632. Do you think Mr. Walsh could have paid that 
if it was insisted on? — Well, I do not think it would 
have been paid sooner no matter what steps were taken. 

633. If you went to the Superior Courts with him 
do you think he would have saved himself? — It would 
not hurry the rate a bit. 

634. Do you think he wculcl have been able to pay 
up? — He is complaining of not being able to get any 
rents. 
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635. Have you any idea of what his rental is ? — It 
is big, I don’t know what. 

■ 636. Is it £1,0001 — I don’t know. 

■'/ Mr. Atkinson . — It is £2,000. 

9 637. Manus Shelane, £2 8s. 5 cl. 1 — That will be 

[paid. 

S3 638. Thomas Neavy, £1 2s. 5 d. 1— That is recover- 
able. 

■ 639. John Lang, £3 10s. 10 d. ? — That is paid. 

■' 6-10. John T. Murphy, £12 10s. 3d. 1— Part of that 

aBfis recoverable. It was due on the land when he got it. 
f- 641. Is he liable 1 — Yes, for two years. 

H 642. Have you taken steps 1 — Yes, I have had 
(notice served and will have him at next court day. 

B| 643. Michael Manning, £6 9s. id. ? — That is irre- 
^■coverable — it is waste. 

[iffl 644. Anthony Walsh 1 — That is paid. 

B 645. P. J. Reilly 1 — Paid also. 

B 646. Representatives of A. Rose, £6 13s. 6 <7. 1 — 

1 i The occupier was served with notice. 

Si 647. Gerald Bingham, £4 Is. 3d. 1 — I distrained 
Hlcattle yesterday for the amount. 

■ 648. Do you always, in such cases, recover the full 
^^■amount 1 — Yes. 

■ 649. How many cattle did you seize 1 — Four. 

■ 650. W. C. Morony, £3 1 — I met Mr. Morony and 
'lie was passing me when I spoke to him and he 
promised to pay. 

gi 651. You do not press a man if he is not quite 
. ' satisfied to pay? — Well, he is willing, and I do not 
like to bring a man to court on the matter. 

B| 652. The M‘Dermott, £1 8s. 2 d. 1 — Part of that is 
’' ^i.^paid and the rest will be soon. 

I 653. Did you take any proceedings against Mr. 
^BMorony ? — No. 

■ 654. Mr. Redington . — Will you wait until he is 
^jfeatisfiod to pay? — No. 

Iff 655. Representatives of John Keating? — They aro 
j- v.^yated occupiers, they are served. 

■ 656. Mary Lyons, £14 17s. ? — That will be re- 
H covered. 

Hj) 657. Henry Richards ? — He will pay that. 

■ 658. There is arrear there ? — Yes. 

B 659. Rose Gallagher, £2 14s. ? — That will be paid 

660. Henry B. Knox, £2 11s. 3d. ? — That is paid 

fi 661. George S. Carter, £24 9s.? — I got a cheque 
for that. 

S')" 662. Denis Bingham, £11 0s. id. ? — I gave the bill 
jo the Guardians to forward to the Land Court and 

jfeife ot no reply yet- 

I 663. How long ago is that ? — About three weeks. 

664. Eleanor E. Bingham, £23 17s. (with arrears) ? 
!■ — Mr. Thomas is the receiver in that. 

665. What steps have you taken ?- — The same as in 
(the last case. 

666. Michael Heffernan? — He has paid. 


667. Patrick Carley, £2 10s. 6 <7. ?— ' That is paid. 

668. William Lavelle? — I served him with a 
month’s notice. 

669. James Rowan, £15 14s. 6d. ? — The tenants are 
served with monthly notice. 

670. When dia you serve them? — They are sum- 
moned for next court day. 

671. The Misses M‘Donnell, Surge View, £6 15s. 
id. ? — There is a dispute there about an island. The 
tenants are evicted and there are no gains out of it. 
It is a waste house and I can get nothing. 

672. Are the Misses M ‘Donnell depending altogether 
upon this ? — I cannot say that. 

673. In the event of their not paying what will you 
do ? — I submitted it to the Board and did not get in- 
structions. 

674. When did you represent it to the Board? — 
About two months ago. 

675. Have they paid the current rate? — Not on 
that, but on the rest of the estate. 

676. Three months ago you brought it before the 
Guardians? — Yes. 

67 7. And they took no steps ? — They discussed it. 
It was on the arrear sheet as it is now. 

678. Mr. Robinson . — Is it owing to the Board not 
liking to press on them that you did not? — Yes. 

679. Have you the Collectors’ Manual? — -Yes. 

680. The Misses M‘Donnell owe you £10 6s., what 
about that ? — It is recoverable. 

681. Have you added the current rate due? — No. 

682. Why?— It was an oversight. 

6S3. Francis Bourne, £9 11s. 3d. ? — There is cattle 
impounded for that. 

684. John Ryder, £12 0s. 10 d. ? — He got an order 
from the Board. He complains that he got no rent ; 
I served a month’s notice on the occupier. 

685. J ohn Walsh ? — His receiver is in town to-day. 

Mr. Robinson . — It is impossible to imagine how 

the guardians could write up saying that the contrac- 
tors would stop supply if they did not get a grant, 
when they did not make anything like a reasonable 
effort to recover these rates. 

686. (To Witness ). — Are you a farmer as well as 
collector ? — Yes. 

687. So that you don’t depend on your poundage, 
alone? — No ; I am losing my whole time at it ; this 
is a very bad time of year. 

688. Do you think the people are going to run in 
and offer you the rates if you don’t make some effort 
to get them ? — I don't like to bring them to court it 
does not hurry them a bit more. 

Mr. W. C. Morony . — My name has been mentioned 
and I wish to explain that I met this collector and 
he said to me “ You had better pay your rate, the 
Commissioners will be on in a few days,” and I 
answered, what was the truth, “ That is the first time 
I heard about it.” 

Witness . — You gave me a very surly answer. 


Peter Hugh O’Malley, Rate Collector, sworn. 


I Since I sent in my last return I have lodged to-day 
£50, and there is £21 8s. 10:/. to be added since last 
return. 

j 689. Mr. Redington . — What is the amount of 
arrears now due ?— There appears due £358 9s. 3d. 
Of that amount I have collected up to Tuesday last 
£38 17s. 11 d., and since Tuesday £21 8s. 10</., that 
is £60 6s. 9c/., that leaves £298 2s. 6 d. outstanding. 
Of that, I might mention, there is £106 outstanding of 
.vPoor Rate in respect of Carter’s estate since 1882. It 
-- 1 has been lost and is uncollectable. 

690. Were there some proceedings taken? — Yes; 

. in 1882. The estate was in the Court of Chancery, 
and after Henry Carter died a receiver was appointed 
— Mr. Scott — for some time. He collected the arrears 
and he died without accounting to the Court, nor did 
he pay the rate. Therefore the new lessor not being 
liable there was no alternative but to write it off. 

691. Could not the collector’s sureties be made 


liable ? — Yes ; but they turned out to be men of straw. 
The receiver owed £4,100 to the estate, and he 
neither accounted to the estate nor paid the i-ates, and, 
as I say, the sureties were men of straw. Nothing 
was come-at-able, and the solicitor advised that any 
proceedings against George Carter would be abortive. 

692. What about Janus Gallagher, £4 5s. 3d. ? — 
That is an evicted holding and the land is waste, and 
I could not recover. 

693. Who is the landlord ? — Mi-. Walsh. He is in 
occupation, and I do not see my way to taking pro- 
ceedings against him. He does not live in this petty 
sessions district. 

694. What about T. Gallagher, £11 4s. ; Bridget 
Crystal, £19 10*., and Daniel Carey, £11 11s.? — 
Summonses are issued. 

695. In Barroosky, John Healy, £1 10s. You got 
a decree against him ? — Yes, and failed to distrain. 

696. Have you executed it? — At last petty sessions 
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I got a decree. Since, then I have been confined to 
bed and not able to move about. He is an under 
rated occupier. After serving the usual notice I got 
a decree, which is not executed. 

G97. William Irvine, £6 Os. 4c7.— In that case pro- 
ceedings by summons would be waste of time. I tried 
to distrain, and expect to get the money. He is the 
occupier. 

698. Alexander M'Dounell, £1 ISs. Id. 1 — That is 
waste. There are no effects. The landlord does not 
live here. He lives in lodgings with a man named 
Robert Irvine, and there is, I may say, no furniture. 

699. Hugh Scanlan, £4 5s. 4(7. ?— He is wholly 
unable to pay. 

700. Robert Hassard ? — He is an absentee landlord. 
There is a new agent, who promised to pay. 

701. Denis Bingham, £8 3s. ? — He paid within the 

last few days. .. 

702. Mervyn Pratt, £1 8s. id. is due in respect of 
the police barrack ? — I have no power to go in and 
distrain. 

703. Cannot proceedings be taken against him? — 
Yes, I wrote to him several times and he will not 
answer. 

704. Did you bring the case before the Guardians ? 
— No, but I may say that payment is expected. 

705. H. H. Bingham, £6 10s. id. 1— That has 
been paid. 

706. Michael Gallagher - , £2 2s. 8 d. ? — In that case 
he is in the occupation of some land, and there are no 
effects on it Proceedings have been taken however. 

707. Is he an occupier ? — Yes. 

70S. Michael Gallagher, £6 1 7s. ?— Proceedings 
have been also taken. He has a fishery. There is a. 
decree which I might register as a mortgage, but it 
would not hurry the proceedings. I may say that in 
every case there is no means of facilitating the col 
lection that I have not adopted. 

709. Charles Job, £21 2s. 9 d. ? — He lives in Lon- 
don, and his agent, Lang, has promised to pay. I met 
him yesterday and he promised to pay me. 

710. William Bournes, £28 19s. 6(7.? — In that 
case arrears have been going on for some years. The 
estate is in Chancery. I served the tenants and de- 
creed the whole of them. A good many have paid. 
The amount was £60. I have taken the most active 
steps in every case, and I think Mr. Atkinson here 
will bear me out. 

Mr. Atkinson. — If you want my opinion, I think 
you are very dilatory. 

711. Mr. Redington. — Walter Bourke, £12 8s. 1 — 
There is neither landlord nor agent on that estate, but 
I have received about half the amount due, and have 
decrees for the balance. I have decreed the under- 
x - ated occupier. 

712. William Bourne, £14 ? — That is the same. 

713. John O’Donnell, £1 15s. 9(7. ? — That has been 
paid. 


714. Dominick O’Donnell, £5 15s? — He appears in 
a few places. He has not the property in his own 
hands. There is a receiver appointed, and it is all the 
current rate and a few shillings of arrear. The re- 
ceiver will settle that. Mr. Lang is the receiver, and 
I am satisfied with his statement. 

715. James Caulfield, £3 3s. 4(7. 1 — 'That is the 
Relieving Oificer. I believe there is some money due to 
him, and the case is all right. Last Saturday the 
Guardians promised to discharge the amount due to 
him. 

716. G. S. Bourne, £1 9«. 2 d.1 — I proceeded against 
the tenants. There was £S and a few shillings due, 
and the balance will be discharged. 

717. Thomas Moran, £6 4s. 7 d.1 — That man is 
well able to pay. I received £3, 1 think. 

718. Thomas Garvin, L 19s.? — I failed to distrain 
in that case. No available assets. 

719. Representatives of Rev. M. M'Naughton, 
£7 9s. 10<7. ? — He is dead. I have gone against the 
tenant, and will recover the rate. 

720. Anthony Toole, £3 14s. 8c7. ?— I failed to 
distrain. 

721. Darby Malley, £5 19s. ? — The same in that 
case. 

722. James W. Purcell ? — Mr. Itochfort is the land- 
lord, and he declined to pay. I have taken no pro- 
ceedings against him, though satisfied I might recover 
the amount. The proceedings against him would be 
difficult. He is a short time in possession. It is 
only the current rate that is due. 

723. J. Billington, £3 5s. ? — That is an evicted 
holding. The land is now waste. 

724. Thomas Reilly, £1 8s. ? — He is a relieving 
officer, and there is money due by the guax-dians to 
him. I would ask some of the guardians for an 
expression of opinion as to how I have discharged 
my duty. 

Mr. Robinson. — We can form an opinion as to that 
ourselves. 

725. Do you think the people are less able to pay a 
high rate now than they were five years ago ? — Yes, 
they are much worse off. 

726. What is the amount of the cess? — The last 
time it was Is. 9^(7. 

727. Mr. Redington. — What is the total amount of 
your warrant? — £1,284 15s. 11(7. I have collected 
this year as much rates as the current poor rate. 

728. Of the amount outstanding what do you think 
irrecoverable ? — I will give you a proper return of the 
amounts recoverable and irrecoverable in the collec- 
tion. The great mistake made is not having the rate 
struck in proper time. Before I was appointed tliero 
seemed to be some irregularities in the collection. It 
should be struck at an earlier time. The balance left 
in my collection now is £185. If that was carried 
forward in arrear it would only keep the collection of 
the rate back fourteen or sixteen days. 


Mr. E. N. 
Flvnn. 


E. N. Flynn recalled. 


729. Mr. Redington . — What steps were taken by 
the guardians to urge on the collection of Mr. M‘An- 
drew, the collector ? — They had him repeatedly before 
the board of guardians, and resolutions were passed 
directing the collectors to be vigorous. But about 
three or four months ago they desired me to take 
steps against them unless they had the list closed 
within a certain time, but afterwards they counter- 
manded that. For many reasons they did this — first, 
because it was dangerous to go to law, and next, that 
they did not think much of the sureties. 

730. When the list of defaulters was brought 
before the guardians did they take proceedings ? — 
The guardians invariably co-operated as to the service 
of the notices and applications for rates. I have not 
known a case where they refused. 

731. Mr. Robinson . — Do you think it would be 
possible to reduce the establishment charges in any 
material way. In some unions they have the offices 


of clerk and master amalgamated ? — Well, that is not 
altogether desirable. 

732. Would it be possible for the clerk of this 
union to discharge the combined duties of master and 
clerk ? — It might be possible, though I scarcely think 
it would do. I find it is as much as I can do. Cf 
course I say it with all modesty, when I say that I do 
my work px - etty fast, but it is as much as I can do 
to keep pace with it, and do the duties under the 
various Acts of Parliament. 

733. How long are you generally at work? — Fre- 
quently from eight o’clock until ten at night. 

734. Could greater economy be observed in the 
matter of the contracts ? — No. 

735. What is the system of taking the contracts ? — 
The ordinary system. 

736. Tenders are invited by advertisement? — Yes, 
including the Ballina Hex-aid ” and “ Western 
People.” 
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■ 737. Are the contracts higher than in the other 

: * unions l— In turf it was about Is. 3d. a box ; now it is 
'- ^not so much. 

738. And milk 0 — Sevenpence a gallon. 

739. Is it good? — I have no doubt it is. 

r| 740. Do you think the out-door relief could be 
reduced in any way? — Well, I don’t know. 

741. In administering the ordinary out-door relief 
do your guardians ask for a certificate from the 
medical officer that the person is unable to be re- 

amoved ? — Yes. 

742. And in what other cases do they give it ? — 
In chronic cases — cases of persons who would be 

••likely if they entered the house never to leave it. 

743. Is the ordinary out-door relief diminishing?— 
Yes. 

744. What do you attribute it to? — I cannot ex- 
actly say. 

745. Is it that the work-house test is more strictly 
applied ?— I cannot say. There has certainly been some 
.change in the times, though from the evidence given here 

"itimes would appear to be getting worse. I cannot 
attribute it to a more rigorous application of the test. 

746. Do you think insufficient out-door relief is 
given? — .No. 

747. Salaries and rations of officers are not high, I 
think? — I don’t know what the salaries may be as 
compared with other places. 

7471 How does the amount of medicine ordered 
Contrast as between the doctors ? — Bangor is less than 
Binghamstown and Knockmalower. 

748. Is the vaccination high ? — No, it is low. 

4 749. What would be the sum required to carry on 
the union, assuming there were no debts carried for- 
ward ? — Last time it was £2,676. 

IK 750. Would you say roughly £2,500 ? — Yes. 

751. What does that represent?— 4s. 1 \d. in the £ 
would be £2,676. 

752. Then the union could carry on 4s. 11 d. in 
the £, but you do not think any greater expenditure 
than that could be met without undue hardship to the 
ratepayers?— Quite so. The guardians here are gene- 
rally inclined to go in for loans, and I am sure this 
Union is more burdened than other unions by loans. 
You have the Belmullet water works, the sewerage 
loans, Kiltane burial ground, Cam Cross burial ground, 
and so on. There is another dispensary district pro- 
posed for Bangor, and in this union such luxuries as 
dispensary houses should not be given 

753. What do you pay to the Board of Works 
ip. respect of Knocknalower ? — £20. The doctor pays 
£10. 

'■JL 754. Is it in contemplation to erect another dispen- 
sary residence in Bangor ? — V es. 

, 754. Have you any suggestion to make as to eco- 
nomies that might be effected?— Well, I would suggest 
that the guardians restrict themselves in the way of 
^borrowing. 

K 755. Can you account in no way for the reduction 
of out-door relief ? Is it that the guardians are rather 
appalled by the condition of the union ? — Yes, at the 
discussions they seem to recognize their position, so as 
not to give ordinary out-door relief, contrasting it of 
course with previous times. 

756. Any increase in the year of unusual poverty 
Vould bring the rate over 4s. lltf. in the £. 

K 757. Have you any idea of the average cess? — 
'3s. 3\d., I think. 

■ Mr. O'Malley (collector). — In summer, ’85, Is. 1 l^e/.; 
^spring, ’86, Is. 9 \d . ; present cess, Is. 0\d. 

'■ Witness . — Now that the seed rate is gone, I think 
about £40 or £50 might be taken off that head. 

758. Do you consider that much of the seed rate 
ill be irrecoverable? — Yes, I believe a great deal of 

it will be. 

759. Because people left the country? — Yes, and 
subsequent occupiers raise questions. 

Mr. Wm. Atkinson. — As far as I can see I must say 
hat the guardians are very extravagant. Under the 
ledical Charities Act a sum of £315 a year is spent 


on medical officers ; and when we know our valuation Belmullet. 
is only£10,900, and that unions valued at ten times that Mr F]ynn _ 
do not pay much more, I think we should look to it. 

760. Mr. Robinson. — But you must not leave out 
of the calculation the population and the poverty of 
the people. 

761. Mr. Atkinson. — A case of death occurred some 
time ago because of the medical officer not being able 
to attend, and in consideration of this one-half the 
salary is paid by the Government. 

762. Do you consider that the out-door relief is as 
low as it possibly can be under the circumstances ?— 

I think it requires to be greatly watched, for there is 
great abuse in it, and I have seen some in other unions. 

763. Is it properly watched in this union ?— No. 

764. Could you give an instance of persons receiving 
it who were not entitled to it ? — There was one 
such case, in which the relieving officer insisted on 
giving it. 

765. What relieving officer ?— Beilly. I may say 
I am only a short time in the union, and do not 
travel much about. 

766. Can you suggest any material reduction in the 
expenditure to enable the union to be earned on with 
a less rate than 4s. lid, which the clerk said was 
necessary ? — There are, the establishment expenses 
might be lowered. 

767. What salaries would you reduce? — Well, I 
would be glad to amalgamate the clerk and master. 

Indeed for some weeks the two offices were held by one. 

768. What is the master’s salary ? — £40. 

7 69. And the clerk’s ? — £80. 

770. That is £120 altogether 1— Yes, and by amal- 
gamation we would have about £30 of it. 

771. You could not do without hospital nurses? — 

Well, there is the matron, who acts as nurse now. 

772. What is the salary of the hospital nurse? — 

Lately it was £16 a year and rations. She resigned, 
and then the matron gets £30 a year, which, I think, 
an excessively high salary for this union to bear. 

773. The doctor is not very highly paid?— Con- 
sidering that he has the dispensary, and gets £115, 
he gets this £50 for very little, and I suppose 
between everything, it is over £200 a year. lie 
seems to me to be the best-off man in the district — 
keeps his horse and yacht, and so on. 

774. Do you think you could do without him as 
workhouse medical officer ? — I think he might be got 
cheaper. 

775. Less than £50 a year ? — Aye, £30 would be 
enough for this union. 

776. Well, you could not do without the porter ? — 

No, he is rather a decent sort of man, and does his 
business better than many others do. 

777. That is about £80 you would save, so you 
would have a rating reduced by about 2d., down to 
4s. 9 d., if you earned out those changes ; would the 
officers remain at these reduced salaries? — I could 
not say. 

778. And do you think you would get efficient 
officers to take their places if they resigned? — Yes, in 
some respects much more efficient officers. 

779. In the event of Dr. O’Connor declining, 
could you get the work done for £30 ? — But he gets 
£115 as dispensary doctor; and there ought to be a 
reduction when a man has the two offices and his 
house is so near. 

780. Now, as to the reduction of 2d. in the £, do 
you think that for an average rate of 4s. 9 d. the 
guardians could carry on well? — I think an average 
rate of 4s. 9 d. would be too high. 

Mr. Coyne recalled. 

781. Mr. Robinson. — Do you consider the rate of 
4s. 9 d. could be collected without any hardship ? — No, 

I do not think it collectable without hardship. 

782. Would you advocate a reduction of the staff? 

No, I know nothing about the staff, and if there is 

only a saving of 2d. in the £ by making the reductions 
I would not be in favour of making them. 
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Andrew C. Joynt sworn. 


L am a ratepayer in Glenco. I do not see any 
paupers charged to that electoral division, and no 
relief from the house, and from the estimates men- 
tioned to-day, we are rated at or up to 5s. 6 d. in 
the £, and I do not . see where it goes to. 

783. Mr. Robinson . — There is £1 for out-door 
relief; .£38 for establishment charges ; £24 for Medi- 
cal Charities Act ; £15 for registration, and altogether 
£84. Do you think 5s. 6 d. as a rate would be a hard- 
ship ? — Yes. 

784. Is a rate of 4s. 10cZ., in your opinion, a hard- 
skip 1 — Yes, as a union rating it would be. 

785. Would you advocate a reduction of 2c?. ? — 
That is nothing. 

786. You think it would have no effect? — No, we 
we are not in a position to pay it. 


787. Is there any change you would recommend ? — 
No ; I find from all the charges that oiir rating will 
be up to 14s. or 15s. in the pound for all purposes, 
and I do not see how wo can exist, contrasting that 
with my valuation. 

788. How much could be paid without undue hard- 
ship ? — Between 2s. 6 d. and 3s. in the £ would be 
fail-. I do not see how we could exist on anything 
more than that. 

789. Could you suggest any means by which such 
a result as that decreased rating could be brought 
about? — The union should be amalgamated or abo- 
lished. I do not see how we can support it. 

The inquiry was then adjourned until the next day. 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, 17th NOVEMBER; 1886. 


BELMULLET UNION. 


The Commissioners resumed the inquiry at eleven o’clock. 


The Rev. Ilenr// llewson. p.f. — B efore proceeding 
with the ordinary business of the inquiry, and taking 
further evidence, I wish to bring before the Commis- 
sioners a matter somewhat personal to myself ; 
although, as I understand, it is with reference to a 
branch of the inquiry, which may be considered to 
have been closed. 

Mr. Redirujton . — We are quite prepared to hear 
you. 

The Rev. Mr. Hewaon . — It is simply this, yester- 
day I made a statement to the Commissioners to the 
effect that one of the officers of the Union supplied 
a. certificate that certain implements ordered by the 
' Board had been delivered, and that they were paid for 
on the strength of that certificate, though, in point of 
fact, these implements had not been delivered. The 
Relieving Officer was examined here, and the last 
answer he gave, as well as I remember, was to the 
effect that all the implements ordered by the guar- 
dians had been delivered, with the exception of four 
bai-s, and I think he said a pick axe. Now, as a 
matter of fact, pick-axes are in this house, which have 
been delivered within the last eight or nine days. 
They are perfectly new, so much so, that even the 
handles have not been put into the heads ; and they 
have been delivered here, I understand, not by the 
Relieving Officer, but by the party to the contract for 
them ; and that this took place after the attention of 
the Relieving Officer had been called to his certificate 
by the acting clerk. 

791. Mr. Redington (to Mr. Flynn, the Clerk). 
— How much could you state is due to Mr. Murphy, 
the contractor, on this account ? 


Mr. Flynn. — £6 19s. 9c?. 

792. Did the Relieving Officer sign the certificate? 
— No ; that was not exactly how it was. I asked 
him did he get the implements all right, and he 
replied “yes.” According to the plan adopted he 
cannot possibly escape the responsibility of the irre- 
gularity, because, according to the course adopted by 
the Board, he was debited with the number of imple- 
ments he got. Against these were put what he 
actually delivered to the workhouse, and returned the 
balance as a deficit which was to be stopped from his 
salary until he delivered the balance. 

793. Mr. Robinson. — That appear-s to have been 
all right? 

Rev. Mr. llewson. — I understand that the delivery 
took place within the last eight or ten days. 

794. Mr. Robinson (to Mr. Flynn). — When was 
the £6 1 9s. 6c?. paid to Mr. Murphy ? 

Mr. Flynn. — It has not been paid yet. 

795. What has been paid ? 

Mr. Flynn.—- £19 16s. 

796. On what sort of certificate was that money 
paid? — It was on the verbal statement of the Re- 
lieving Officer. 

797. £6 19s. 6d., the balance, is the balance he 
claims payment of? — Yes. 

798. When were these things represented by that 
sum of money delivered into the workhouse? — I 
cannot say. 

799. Have they, as a matter of fact, been delivered? 
— That I cannot say ; the Master would be a better 
authority. 


Patrick Fitzpatrick, Workhouse Master, sworn. 


800. Mr. Robinson. — What tools have you in the 
workhouse at present ? — Fourteen pickaxes from 
Mr. Murphy, thirteen barrows, some crowbars — 
seventeen from Mr. Nolan — fourteen pickaxes from 
Mr. Caulfield, two barrows, and four crowbars. 

801. How were these delivered to you? — The. Re- 
lieving Officer brought them in a cart. 

802. The whole of them ? — Yes. 

803. Mr. Redington.— In the case of Caulfield were 
they brought in the same way ? — Yes, the whole of 
them. 

804. And of Reilly ? — Yes, also brought in on three 
occasions. 

SCo. By the Relieving Officer himself? — Yes, he 
accompanied them. 


806. Has nothing been delivered since — I mean 
recently — say within the last week or fortnight? — 
No. I had nothing delivered from Mr Murphy’s shop 
— that is, I cannot say that they came from Mr. 
Mui-phy’s shop — but Mr. Reilly told me that nine 
pickaxes were delivered, and as a matter of fact they 
were. 

807. When were these nine pickaxes delivered? — 
On last Thursday week. 

808. And where were they delivered ? — Here. 

809. Were all these delivered at the same time ? — 
That last batch were delivered on the one day. On 
the 2nd of September I find Reilly delivered nine 
pickaxes, two crowbars, and two hand-barrows. 

810. What was the next delivery ?— I have not the 
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date of the next, but it was in about a week, and there 
were then five picks, three crowbars, and two hand- 
barrows, and these were delivered by Mr. Sheridan. 
That completed the lot so far, and the balance were 
delivered, I think, on last Thursday week, which, I 
think, was the 4th of November. 

811. Had all these implements been used 1 ? — No. 
There were four pickaxes in Reilly’s case that had 
been used. There were nine new ones, and a good 
many of the other implements were not used. Nine 
of the pickaxes were without handles in them. 

812. Were the hand-barrows used 1 ! — Yes. 

813. And the two crowbars ? — Yes. 

; ?. 814. And the four pickaxes? — Yes. 

fe* 815. They were all delivered on the 4th of Novem- 
ber or thereabouts ? — Yes. : 

816. Were these delivered to you by the Relieving 
Officer himself ?— Yes ; he accompanied the cart. 


817. What cart was it?— I do not know, but I be-lmui-let. 
understand he got them that day in Murphy’s shop. Mr . Patrick 

818. What did he say ?— He stated that he was Fitzpatrick, 
now bringing the balance of the tools which had been ; 
ordered, and which had not so far been delivered. 

819. Did you bring that before the Board ? — Yes, I 
did. On the same day the matter came before the 
Board. I -find from my journal the Board called upon 
the Relieving Officer for an explanation, and Reilly 
stated the quantity which lie had taken from 
Murphy’s, and then the account was certified. 

820. I suppose that account was furnished to the. 

Clerk of the Union ? — It was. 

821. Was any certificate attached to it? — I saw no 
certificate. 

822. Was the contract made with Mr. Murphy tor 
the whole amount ? — I am not aware of that, 

Mr Flynn . — No contract was made. 


Thomas Reilly, Relieving Officer, recalled. 


| 822. Mr. Robinson. — You have heard the evidence 
of the Master of the Workhouse? — Yes. 

823. Is what he states correct ? — I have no doubt ; 
and I may say I have receipts, and can produce them, 
saying that I had everything right. 

824. How does it come that you made separate de- 
liveries of the tools? — Because I had not them all 
gathered at the same time. There were a great num- 
ber of them that were out at use that I found it hard 
•to gather together. 

K 825. But is it not strange that two months should 
elapse before you delivered the last batch of these 
tools ? — Y es ; the last batch was on the 28th October 
3-1 think that is the date. 

« The Master, Patrick Fitzpatrick — Yes; that is 
Ifie date. 

H 826. Mr. Robinson. — And how do you account for 
that — for all that time elapsing ? —Because I went 
several times amongst the people to gather up these 
.•implements, but I found it impossible. 

827. But as to the new ones ; where did you get 
them ? — At Mr. Murphy’s. 

828. Did you get them the day you delivered them ? 

— Yes, I did ; because I had them always stored there, 
and I had no other certain place to take them to, and 
thought it safer to leave them there in store, as I had 
no other place to keep them, and it was more con- 
venient. 

829. Were your instructions from the Board of 
Guardians to get a certain number from Mr. Murphy, 
or to get what was required? — It was to supply a 

Eertain number of picks and crowbars. 

- 830. What was the number? — First, twelve pick- 


axes and twelve crowbars. The second order was ^:, 1 ^ homas 
some more pickaxes and six crows, and a few barrows 
— five, I think. 

831. And did you make any representation to the 
Board of Guardians that you did not require these 
other nine pickaxes, and that they were still stored in 
Murphy’s? — No; I did not, thinking every day I 
might want them. I made applications to the Board 
and could not get an order to get the picks. 

832. When did the work cease? — On the fifth of 
June, for two weeks. 

833. But what was toe last day when all toe people 
were taken off the works ? — I cannot give the exact 
date. 

Mr. Flynn — It was the 28th of July. 

The Witness — That date is correct. 

834. Mr. Robinson. — From toe 28th July. I pre- 
sume you got no order after the works ceased for 
additional pickaxes ? — No. 

835. And between the 28to July and the present 
time you made no mention to the Guardians that you 
had some unused implements at Murphy’s? — No; all 
they wanted was to have them collected in. 

836. But did you intimate to the Guardians before 
paying the cheque to Mr. Murphy that there were a 
certain number not required in the order and lying 
there at Murphy’s ? — No. 

837. Would it not have been at least a fair thing to 
have done? — I did not think of doing it, because I 
did not understand it properly. 

838. How many implements were got altogether in 
your order ? — Thirty-six, I believe. 


William J. Murphy sworn. 


838. Mr. Robinson. — You are the son of John J. 
KMurphy, toe contractor for tools? — Yes. 

H ' 839. For how many? — Thirty- six pickaxes, twelve 
■ crowbars, and six barrows, I believe. 

B 840. Were they all supplied together? — No, in 
;; dribs and drabs,” in small lots of two, and three 
i and so on, and nine on the 28th of October — I 
•think that was the date. 

841. You think nine were supplied on the 28th of 
".^October ? — Yes, or thereabouts. 

I 842. Were those nine included in the number which 
Mr. Murphy was called on to supply to the Guar- 
dians ? — I believe so. 

S 843. Has he yet sent in his claim for the nine?— 
---> Yes, but it has not been paid. 

| 844 . When did he send in the claim for the nine ? — 

Sometime ago. The orders were given for these tools 
- ; ~| and I spoke to toe Relieving Officer to take them 

r | away, he said “what is the use? ” I said, “ I won’t 
have them here for if they are not taken away before 



the works are finished all that are left on my hands Mr. William- 
may be deducted from my account, and I will lose the Murphy, 
sale of them.” 

845. Did you buy them specially ? — Yes. 

846. Where? — In Dublin. I asked him to take 
them for if they were left on my hands they would be 
deducted from the account. 

847. What was toe date of the order for these, 
tools ? — I do not know. It was May or J une. 

Mr. Flynn. — It was J uly, ’86 for some of them. 

848. Mr. Robinson. — What was the amount ordered' 
then? — £1 7s. \\d. ; they were for works at the 
Workhouse Hospital. 

Witness — Reilly’s orders were for thirty-six 
altogether, twelve and twenty-four ; there was some 
difficulty and I refused because the twenty-four order, , 

I thought, was Caulfield’s, and I supplied him with 
four more than toe real order and Reilly with four 
less. 

849. You supplied no more than the Guardians 

D 2 
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had ordered ? — No, except in this way, four less to 
Reilly and to Caulfield four more. 

Mr. Flynn. — The first order was May, ’86, the next 
in 10th May, ’86, the next was 22nd May, ’86. The 
orders are recorded on the minutes. The total order 
was thirty-two and thirty, and there was a trans- 


position by which foot of Reilly’s were placed to 
Caulfield. 

Witness — The reason of the delay was I could not 
get Reilly to take away these things, and it was not 
our cart supplied the nine. He brought a cart of his 
own. 


Mr. J A. Nolan (Relieving Officer) recalled. 


850. Mr. Redington. — You put in a paper with 
reference to Father Munnelly as to the amount of 
relief distributed by him between the 5th June and 
the 19th June. Is this list correct! — Yes, the total 
amount was £68 16s. Gd. during the fortnight the 
works were stopped, and 112 families relieved at a 
cost of £26 8s. Ijfd. 

Rev. M. Munnelly, p.p. — I got £5 from another 
source and gave potatoes to that amount to ten 
families. 

850. Mr .Redington. — When was that?— Early in 
the season. 


851. Mr. Redington. — You have another return as 
to the relief administered by Father Thomas Dolphin 
of Easkey ?— Yes, it was in Mr. Caulfield’s district, 
£56 15s. Gd. to sixty-three families, and a sum of 
£15 7s. Id. 

Mr. Alexander Begley. — I think I may take the 
opportunity of mentioning that with reference to the 
sources of relief, the relief under the roads and piers 
commenced in J uly, and a good many came under it. 

Rev. II. llewson, p.p. — 1 have to add that in June 
I got £60 for relief of distress in the Union, and dis- 
tributed it amongst the parish priests of the Union. 


Patrick Fitzpatrick (Master of the Workhouse) recalled. 

152, Mr. Redington. You have furnished us with this return as to indoor paupers ; is it correct? Yes. 


Mr. Peter 0 M alley (Chairman of the Board of Guardians) sworn. 


853. Mr. Redington.— Do you live in the Union ? 

Yes. 

. 854 - And are, I presume, fully acquainted with the 
circumstances of the people ? — Yes, fairly well. 

855. Can you tell me in your opinion what would 
have happened if no relief act was passed, would the 
people have been able to pull through ?— No, they 
could not without being relieved. 

856. You attend regularly at the meetings of the 
Board ? — Yes. 

857. In March and April? — Yes. 

858. Was there a great increase in the applicants 
for relief in those months ?— Yes, a great increase. 

859. When did that increase begin? — During the 
months of April and March. 

860. There is a return from the clerk of the union 
showing that in March the number of cases was not very 
much greater than in February. The numbers are 
during the weeks of March— 53, 62, 65, 65 ; and in 
February — 45, 42, 42, and 51, for the four weeks. 
How do you account for that ? — Well, they were not 
so badly off in March — it was increasing. 

861. When did the distress reach its height?— June 
and July, perhaps. 

862. Mr. Robinson. — Were you at the board meet- 
ing of the 3rd June?— I could not say that. I 
attended all these meetings T am sure. 

863. I mean when the works were sbriick off— do 
you remember that day? — Yes. 

864. Were you not afraid that if you suspended 
the works there would be a risk of the people starv- 
ing ?— W ell, I was for holding on the works ; but it 
was proposed to stop them, finding that the Govern- 
ment was going to charge part of it on the rates of the 
union, and I found that the ratepayers could not pay 
any part of it, and the contractor refused to supply 
unless he was paid, and he could not be paid from the 
union, and unless the Government paid it the people 
could not pay. 

865. Your personal opinion was that it was not a 
good policy to stop the relief works ?— Certainly, that 
was my opinion, but we could not help it. 

866. How did the people get on when the works 
ceased?— The clergy came to their assistance, and, 
were it not for that, the people would be very badly 
off indeed, during that time. 

867. I see there were large numbers in receipt of 
relief. Is it your opinion that, on the whole, the 
relief was well administered, and that only the proper 


persons obtained it?— I think it could not be done 
better. 

868. Do you think that men with cattle and stock 
got relief ? — Yes, some few did, for the markets were 
bad— there were no prices. They could not sell at 
any price. A man with a few head of cattle could not 
make sale of them, and they were as much in need of 
relief as people with nothing at all. 

869. You could not look into each of these cases ; 
but did you give instructions to have them fully in- 
vestigated? — Yes, every day we gave those in- 
structions, 

870. Did the relieving officers attend the houses of 
these people? — Well, it was our instructions to them 
to visit their houses. 

871. You have no reason to think they did not?— 
No. 

872. Mr. Redington. — Were you aware of the large 
amount of money in excess of the grant which has 
been spent ? — I clo not know what the grant was. 

873. Well, there is an excess of £400 over the 
grant. Do you think if you had known how much 
the grant was, you would have been able to keep 
your expenditure within that grant ?— Well, no. In 
a case of necessity, even if it had to be met Out of the 
rates, we would have to meet the case. 

874. In fact every thing spent was necessary ? — Yes, 
so far as I am aware. 

875. One other question, was there any pressure of 
out-door relief under the ordinary law, during the 
fortnight the relief works were stopped. I see eight 
additional cases where there were applicants who were 
refused out-door relief in that time. Do eight additional 
cases represent all the applicants for outdoor relief 
who came before the board during that time ?— I do 
not understand. 

875. There were applications for relief made to the 
board during the time the works were suspended? — Yes 
there were several applications every day — people 
craving for relief— but there was a resolution of the 
board, and we could not break through it. 

876. Did you not give out-door relief under the 
ordinary law ? — Yes, of course. 

877. But did you also refuse it? — Yes. 

878. In several cases ? — Yes, in several cases we 
had to refuse it. 

879. Under the ordinary law ? — Yes, we did refuse 
it We relieved some cases. VYe had to refuse them 
there were so many applications. 
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880. Mr. Robinson . — Where do you reside? — At 
Binghamstown North. 

881. Were you satisfied with the sufficiency of the 
inquiries made by Caulfield as to the condition of those 
in his own district ? — I do not reside in that district, 
but it was our instruction to the Relieving Officer to 
visit the several cases and ascertain who was most in 
need. 

882. Do you think you gave as little as you could, 
and exercised due economy ? — Yes. It was too little 
in most cases. 

883. Mr. Redington . — The Clerk made an estimate 
of the rates, and it would interest you to know that 
for Bangor the estimate is 6s. 8d, and for another di- 
vision 5s. lid., and so on : do you think these rates 
could be paid by the ratepayers ? — In my opinion they 
-could not. 

884. What do you think the highest that could be 
paid ? — 2s. 6 d. or 3s. is as much as could be paid or 
collected. 

885. Mr. Robinson . — Why do you think they could 
not collect more than that ? — Because the ratepayers 
-could not pay it. 

886. Even in good years ? — No. 

887. Is not the majority of the rate paid by the 
landlords ? — Yes ; they pay half of it, no doubt, and 
in the case of unrated occupiers the landlord is bound 
to pay the entire. 

888. What would you say was the limit beyond 
which the ratepayers could not pay ? — 2s. 6c?. or 3s. 

889. You live at Binghamstown North? — Yes. 

890. The rates there in previous years, ’75, ’7 s , ’77, 
and ’78 have been 6s., 5s., 5s. 6c?, and 5s. 10c?. ? — 

891. Was not that rate collected? — Well, I had not 
much knowledge of the union at that time. 

892. Comparing the present time with that period, 
'75 to '78, would you say it was less easy now or then 
for all classes of ratepayers to pay ? — It is more diffi- 
cult. The markets are bad, the prices for cattle and 
for crops bad, and no price for oats. 

893. How would you suggest meeting the liability 
of the union?— I do not see, unless the Government 
come to our aid and pay off the present debt. 

894. But would it be fair to the taxpayers of the 
country at large to ask them to pay a rate in aid of 
BelmuUet Union? — Well, no ; but I see no way they 
can do it themselves. 


894. Now, as Chairman of the Board, do you think Belmuli.et. 
there is any change that could be made without injury Mr 1>eter 

to the poor that would reduce the rates to what you O'Malley, 
consider would be collectable — anything in the way of 
economy of the staff? — I do not see how you could, 
unless you amalgamate this union with Ballina. 

895. Is that desirable ? — Yes, unless the Govern- 
ment come to our aid. 

896. Every year? — Well, this year especially. 

S97. The Clerk stated that the rate requisite to 

meet the ordinary expenditure was about 4s. 11c?., or 
4s. 9c?. or 4s. 10c?. : would there in. your opinion, be a 
difficulty in meeting that in ordinary years? — Yes, I 
think so. 

898. Would it cause hardship to the people ? — Yes. 

899. Do the Guardians expect that the Govern- 
ment will be able to give every year a grant in aid, 
bearing in mind that it requires an Act of Parlia- 
ment to do this?— 'Not every year, but now that the 
union is in debt, if the debt was paid by the Govern- 
ment they might be able to carry on for the future. 

900. But if all debts were wiped off it -would re- 
quire 4s. 9c?. or 4 s. 10c?. to carry on, and could you 
collect that? — No ; it would be too high for the rate- 
payers of this union. 

901. As Chairman of the Board, have you any 
suggestion to make as to the future prospects of the 
union ? — No ; I have no recommendation to make. I 
do not see what we could do. 

902. Mr. Redington. — As to the administration, of 
the Poor Reli< f Act, did the Relieving Officers submit 
their application and report book every week? — Yes. 

903. And were the applications put forward ever 
rejected ? — Y es. 

904. And you checked them in the usual way, I 
presume? — Yes. 

905. That occurred every week ? — Yes. They met 
sometimes and ordered four weeks’ relief when we saw 
that we could not avoid it ; but when that order ex- 
pired we went over it again and had it renewed or 
not. 

. 906. Mr. Robinson. — It occupied a great deal of 
your time ? — Yes ; three days a week regularly we 
could not rule the books. It would be enough to rule 
one Relieving Officer’s a day and take you up to ten 
at night. 


P. H. O'Malley, Rate Collector, recalled. 


907. Mr. Redington . — Did you make out a return 
of arrears for us since yesterday ? — Yes ; setting out 
the totals accurately. 

908. And marking what portions are irrecoverable 


and why ? — Yes ; they are set out on one sheet. Collector 
There is about £113 or £114 recoverable. O'Malley. 

909. This return is correct up to date ? — Yes. 


Peter O'Malley (Chairman) recalled. 


910. Mr. Redington . — Do you remember striking 
off the names of recipients of out-door relief during 
the first month ? — Yes. 

911. Were any considerable number so struck off? 
— I could not say. Some were. 

912. On what ground? — We did not consider that 
they were in need. 

913. Were these persons working on the Public 
Works ? — Yes ; we found there were persons not most 
in need and we struck them off. 

914. How did they get on? — Well, at first the 
people flooded in, when they found relief was to be 
given, and the Relieving Officer was not able to check 
them properly. 

915. 1 find there was no reduction until 5th of 
June, when thei - e was a reduction of 1,200 persons. Did 
it strike you that the Relieving Officer had done his 


duty when you struck off all these persons who had jj>. Peter 
been on for the previous month ? — I could not say. O’Malley. 

916. Mr. Robinson . — Did it occur to you, as you 
had to take off these persons who had been put on, as 
it is stated, chiefly because the Relieving Officers could 
not make sufficient inquiry into each case — that if 
you had a larger number of Relieving Officers and a 
better organized system that you would have saved 
£400 or £500, as the result of having a larger 
staff? — I do not think you would have saved that 
amount. 

917. But you would have saved a considerable sum ? 

— Well, no doubt. 

( William M‘ Andrew handed in corrected return of 
rates collected and uncollected.) 

Mr. Redington . — We will now proceed to deal with 
the question of amalgamation or change that may be 
proposed and will be glad to hear any evidence. 
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Peter 0 Malley (Chairman) recalled. 


918. Mr. Robinson. — How long have you resided 
in this union ? — -For the last twenty years. 

919. Do you remember when the original. Ballina 
Union comprised Belmullet, Killala, Ballina t~. No. 

920. Were you aware that that was the case? — I 
was not. 

921. Do you know the class of people who generally 
receive relief in the workhouse here ? — Fairly well, I 
do. 

922. What class of people are they by whom the 
workhouse is principally used ?— They are the usual 
class of destitute poor people. 

923. Has the population been reduced since the 
unions were divided ? — I cannot say 'as to that. 

924. Have you made any calculation as to the 
possible or likely results of amalgamation ? 

•925. You consider amalgamation would be desir- 
able? — Yes. 

926. Do you think so, because there would be 
financial advantage to the union? — Yes; for this 
union would never be able to self-support itself, and 
the Government should give help or there should be 
amalgamation. 

927. You live at Binghamstown North? — Yes. 

928. What is the distance between the most 
populous district in Binghamstown North and this 
place ? — About six miles. 

929. I mean of the extreme village in the Mullet ? — 
Oh, about fourteen miles. 

930. How far is Ballina? — About thirty-one 
Irish miles. 

931. Do you know the far end of the union at all? 


950. And would not this lead to an extension of 
outdoor relief ? — Yes. 

951. What is the most distant part of Belmullet 
Union from Belmullet Workhouse?— -I do notkiow 
exactly. It is Balderrig, I think. 

952. How are the destitute removed from that to. 
the workhouse ?— There is a contractor for the pur- 
pose. 

953. An ambulance I suppose ?— Yes ; and a con- 
tractor. 

954. What is about the distance ? — Twenty-one or 
twenty-two miles. 

955. You have no way of getting here except by 
the ambulance? — No. 

956. I take it your opinion in favour of amalgama- 
tion is merely a suggestion of despair, because you do 
not see how the workhouse can swim under existing 
circumstances ? — Yes. 

957. Would it be possible to remove paupers from 
Binghamstown South with a proper ambulance to 
Ballina ? — Yes ; but you would have to pay the con- 
tractor more. 

958. And that would increase the taxation ? — Yes. 

959. Would you think if you had a saving of 2s. in 
the £ by amalgamation, it would be sufficient to jus- 
tify you risking the increased hardship to the poor ? 
— It would be a saving to the rates. 

960. If the saving was only. Is. would you be in 
favour of amalgamation ? — No. 

961. If the saving was Is. 6 d. would you ? — I would 
think it desirable ; Is. 6 <7. in the £ would be a great 
saving. 


—Yes. 

932. What is the distance of the furthest point of 
Knoekadaff from Belmullet ?— Twelve miles. 

933. How would you go ? — By the North Coast 
road. 

934. Do you know Doohooma ? — Yes. 

935. Is it populous down by the Coast Guard 
station ? — Yes. 

936 How far is Doohooma? — Ten miles. 

937. And would you go through Bangor? — Yes. 

938. How far is Doohon.afrom Bangor i — Twenty- 
one miles. 

938. How far is Doohooma from Belmullet? — About 
thirteen miles Irish. 

939. Is there any considerable population in Sheskin 
or Glenco ? — In Glenco there is. 

940. What is the distance between that and Bal- 
lina? — One part is about twenty-one, and another 
about six miles less ; and fourteen miles from Coriclc. 

941. Are you in favour of outdoor relief as dis- 
tinguished from relief administered in the workhouse ? 
— Of course, I. approve of it. 

942. But do you think outdoor relief is better than 
relief in the workhouse ?— Oh, I think it would be 
better to relieve them in the workhouse. 

943. It would be a better test of their destitution ? 
— Yes. 

944. In the event of the workhouse being removed 
to Ballina, would there not be an extension of outdoor 
relief? — Yes. 

945. And would not that increase the rates to a 
certain extent? — Well, most likely. 

946. Would it be possible to apply the workhouse 
test without hardship in the event of the workhouse 
being in Ballina ? — I do not understand. 

947. If a person applies here to the Relieving 
Officer, and says, “ I want outdoor relief,” and if he 
considers he is not deserving of it, not being really 
destitute, he offers him the workhouse, and if the 
applicant does not come in it shows he is not really 
destitute— now, would not that Relieving Officer have 
a difficulty iu offering a ticket for the Ballina work- 
house — YeS. 

948. He would not iike to take the risk ? — No. 

9 49. And would there not, therefore, be less of a 
test?— -Yes. 


962. Do the Visiting Committee meet very often;? 
— Once a month. 

963. Do they go through the house? — Occasion- 
ally. 

964. Now, if a change were made to Ballina, how 
often would you — a Guardian residing at Binghams- 
town — attend at Ballina ? — Not very often. 

965. Do you often go to Ballina ? — Occasionally. 

966. Is Ballina the place that supplies Belmullet 
— Yes. 

967. What mail communication is there ? — A mail 
car — an uncovered car. . 

968. How often does it run ? — Once a day. 

969. And how long does the journey occupy ? — 
Seven hours. 

970. What is the fare ? — Six shillings. 

971. So that if you wished to attend the Board at 
Ballina it would be necessary for you to stai-t the day 
before ? — Yes ; for the mail car does not get in until 
half-past eight. 

972. And what means have you of getting back ? — 
You can’t get back till next morning. 

973. So that you would be two nights out? — Yes. 

674. Would you approve of the idea of a resident 

in Ballina representing Binghamstown North ? — Well, 
I can’t say that. 

975. However, it would be a great expense for 
people living in the most remote district of Belmullet 
Union, to attend a Board meeting at Ballina? — No 
guardian could afford it, except with remuneration. 

976. And that, undoubtedly, would be one of the 
difficulties of transferring the workhouse there ? — It 
would be the greatest difficulty. 

977. And, I suppose, you would hardly trust the 
Ballina man to give the same attention to your 
interests as you would yourselves? — -No. 

978. I think you said you see no way of lessening 
the expenses of this establishment at present ? — I do 
not see any, unless the government assists us. 

799. Do you not think that in the case of men who 
gave up their work to obtain official positions in this 
Union, it would be a very great hardship if they were 
forced to leave their positions and be"in life over 
again ?— Yes. 

980. And would itnotbe only fair to superannuate 
such a man ? — Yes. 
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981. Now, take the case of tlie Clerk — what would 
be a fair amount to give him ? What is his salary ? — 
X really don’t know. 

982. Can you give me any idea of what would be 
fair remuneration, by way of superannuation, for him ? 
— I could not say, except that he would be entitled to 
something. 

9S3. The relieving officers would remain, because 
they would be officers of the Ballina Union, and the 
rate-collectors ? — Yes. 

984. So you would have no saving there ? — No. 

985. Do you think there should be an hospital 
here! — Yes, I do. 

986. Do you think the majority of cases coming 
to the Belmullet Workhouse are people who require 
hospital ti-eatment? — Yes. 

987. But the majority who come in now — are they 
persons requiring hospital treatment ? — Yes. 

988. And would it be safe to remove the workhouse 
to Ballina, and not have an hospital here ? — I do not 
think so : we should have an hospital here. 

989. You would then require a doctor and nurse ? — - 
Yes ; we could not do without that. 

990. So the officers you would have to compensate 
would be the Clerk, the Master, and the Matron ; the 
Schoolmistress, Schoolmaster and Porter ? — Yes. 

991. Have you any superannuation salaries to pay 
at present ? — Yes ; I believe there is, the hospital 
nurse. 

992. Anybody else? — Yes; Dr. Mullany. Our old 
matron too, is superannuated. 

993. As Chairman of the Board, your feeling would 
be to give fair compensation? — Yes. 

994. Then, there is the Chaplain, after all his years, 
you would give him something ; what do you think 
he should get? — I could not form an opinion. 

995. Are you aware whether the contracts in this 
Union for food, clothing, &c., are higher than in Bal- 
lina ? — I don’t know what they are in Ballina. 

996. Well, they are somewhat lower in Ballina. Tf 
you were buying provisions, would you get them 
•cheaper than in Belmullet? — Yes. 

997. So you would support your paupers more 
cheaply at Ballina than here ? — Yes, I suppose so. 

998. Do you know what the average weekly cost is 
here of maintaining paupers ? — I could not say. 

999. You think it absolutely necessary, in the event 
■of an amalgamation, to establish an hospital here ? — 
Yes. 

1000. And if a better ambulance were established, 


you think it would be possible to transfer the paupers ? Eelmc^l 
— Y es. Mr. T’etcr 

1001. People do not think much of long distances OM.niiey. 
here ; they will walk, I believe, nine or ten miles to do 
shopping, and think very little of it %— Yes ; but these 
paupers would not be able to walk that distance. 

1002. Would it be possible to have contracts here 
at a lower price than they are now ? — No. 

1003. Do you get good material ? — -Yes ; it is sup- 
plied according to sample. 

1004. Do you think the poor here would prefer 
being relieved here or in Ballina ? — Here. 

1005. Do you think they would object to go to 
Ballina? — Well, I think they would, if they could do 

1006. Mr. Redinglon. — Could you suggest a way by 
which the applicants for outdoor relief could be brought 
to Ballina. Suppose there was an ambulance to bring 
them to Ballina would that meet the difficulty about 
the relieving officer not being willing to give tickets 
for the workhouse there ? — 1 don’t understand. 

1007. Suppose the relieving officer had an ambul- 
ance at his disposal, and could send a person safely by 
it to Ballina, how would that work? — Well, badly, 

I am afraid, the distance is so great, they would 
hardly reach in a day. It would take two days in 
some cases, and would be very expensive. 

1008. Is it your opinion that the workhouse test 
here is a perfect test of destitution? — It is very 
good. 

1009. You never heard of a person dying rather 
than come into the Workhouse? — No. 

1010. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think that as a rule 
they would undergo a very great deal of suffei'ing 
before coming in ? — Yes ; and they try every effort 
before coming in. 

1011. And no doubt that sometimes has an inju- 
rious effect, so far as their health is concerned ? — No 
doubt, indeed. They do not like coming in until all 
fails. 

1012. If outdoor relief was given, and the guar- 
dians looked closely after it, and if there was amalga- 
mation, outdoor relief would be increased as you say 
— but if the guardians attended at Ballina would they 
not be able to see that it was properly administered ? 

— The relieving officers look after that. 

1013. But the guardians have the decision, and 
why do you say there would be an increase by amal- 
gamation in the outdoor relief ? — Because they would 
not go to Ballina except in cases of great necessity, 
and then there would be far more outdoor relief. 


Mr. Charles M. Coyne sworn. 


1014. Mr. Redinglon. — We have received a memo- 
rial which is in the following terms — “ We, the 
undersigned, inhabitants of Kilteane, parish of Bangor 
and Erris, hereby express our strongest approval of 
the proposed amalgamation of the Belmullet Union 
with that of Ballina, and firmly believe that the 
change would be productive of the most material 
benefits to the distressed poor of this parish.” — Signed 
“ James Durcan, P.P., Edward M‘Andrew, Daniel 
O’Malley, etc.” 

Was there a meeting held at which that proposition 
was put forward ? — No. 

1016. Who was it proposed that of which the 
memorial is an expression ?— The Kev. Mr. Durcan. 

1017. Was it done at a meeting?— No. He men- 
tioned it from the altar, and I did not know of the 
proposition until I heard him speaking. 

1018. Is Father Durcan here now ? — No. 

1019. Have you talked it over with him ? — Yes, 
I have, very slightly. 

1020. What are your views in reference to the 
subject — do you think the proposed amalgamation 
would be desirable? — Well, certainly I think some- 
thing in that direction is necessary. I should like to 
know why it is that we should be asked to pay 5s. 8 d. 


in the pound in Goolamore district without a single Mr. Charles 
pauper from that division living in the workhouse. Coyne. 

1021. Your idea is that the taxation is too high? 

— Yes, for I would like to be informed where the 
5s. 8 d. is going to. 

1022. Your objection to the present system is a 
financial one ? — Yes, you asked a question here with 
reference to a Workhouse test and in my opinion, if 
there was amalgamation the Workhouse test which 
would then be applied would be much more difficult. 

1023. Yes, but perhaps it might be said that such 
a test would be a harsh one? — I do not. think 
harshness could be suggested if a person is afforded a 
comfortable way of travelling and if a proper ambul- 
ance is provided. 

1024. But do you not think that the Relieving 
Officer has now an easy answer for a man who applies 
for relief when the Workhouse is only a few miles off, 
whereas if a man was really sick and the Workhouse 
was so far away as Ballina his feeling might influence 
him very much as to whether or not he should give 
him a ticket for admission to the Ballina Workhouse, 
might it not suggest a considerable difficulty? — Of 
course in these cases the Relieving Officer might err in 
judgment. There is one objection to amalgamation. 
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and that is I scarcely think that the Ballina Guardians 
would take a very particular interest in our affairs, and 
indeed I do not think they want to have anything to 
say to us, and I say that being a member of the 
Board myself. 

1025. Would your proposition be to revert to the 
original form of the Union with Belmullet, Ballina, 
and Killala ? — Yes, that would be of advantage. 

1026. There is one Division in Dromore West, 
would you take that in ? — I won’t say that. 

1027. Would it not be in your opinion a consider- 
able hardship to the people living say at Binghams- 
town North, placed as they are so far away? —No, I 
scarcely think it, if they got a proper conveyance. If 
they are proper subjects for relief and there is a proper 
way of bringing them, I should say it would be quite 
as easy for them as to walk here as they often have 
to do. 

1028. The Chairman of the Board said he would 
not recommend such a change unless an hospital was 
kept here ? — I do not agree with that. 

1029. But in the event of a man say with a broken 
leg, and of course requiring hospital treatment, who 
lived in Binghamstown North, you scarcely think 
that that man’s health would be improved by his 
being brought so far as Ballina ?— Oh, no ! I do not 
want to apply the test so far as that, and I think there 
should be some means of meeting such a case. 

1030. If so would not a small hospital here be such 
a means of affording temporary relief? — Well, after 
all, it would necessitate the doctor’s expenses just the 
same as now. 

1030. But it would be a charge against the three 
Unions ? — Yes. 

1031. So that instead of it being a charge as now 
against the ratepayers of this Union the expenses 
would be scattered over the three Unions at large and 
consequently minimised? — It is possible that some 
such arrangement might be made, but in any case some 
alteration in the present condition of affairs is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

1032. Have you made any calculation as to the 
financial effect of amalgamation ? — No. 


1033. Would it not bo fair and just to give super- 
annuation to those officers at present employed and. 
whose services would be dispensed with? — Yes. 

1034. Would you be of opinion that the amount of 
compensation should be assessed over the present Bel- 
mullet Union or should be spread over the Union at 
large ? — Over the Union at large. 

1035. Upon what grounds would you ask other 
Unions to pay compensation to officers, who did them 
no services, for the loss of their salaries ? — Well, no 
doubt, it would not be quite fair perhaps ; but if these 
officers got suitable allowances it would only remain 
for their lives, and then we would have an end of it. 

1036. Do you often attend the meetings of the 
Board ? — No. 

1037. Would you come and vote for compensation 
to the Clerk, say ? — Yes. 

1038. I understood you to say that you made no 
calculation as to the effect of amalgamation financially ? 
— No. The simple thing that I go in for is to do 
something that will reduce the burden on the people, 
for I cannot see why we should pay heavy rates for 
absolutely nothing. 

1039. Would you recommend amalgamation if the 
result was a diminution at the rate of Is. 6 <7. ? — Yes. 

1040. You would not recommend it if the diminu- 
tion was under one shilling ? — No ; it would not be 
worth while. 

1041. You see no possibility of this union carrying 
on in its present position ? — Indeed, I don’t ; nor does 
anybody else who knows anything at all about the 
place. As a matter of fact, we are in absolute bank- 
ruptcy. 

1042. Yes, but if you got out of your difficulties, 
and started clear and free from debt, according to the 
Clerk’s estimate you will be able to carry on by strik- 
ing a rate of 4s. 11c?. ? — That is all very fine ; but I 
do not think we will be able to pay anything like 4s. 
11(7. We have never been able to pay our rates. 

1043. That is not quite so, for you have always paid 
your rates ; but probably what you mean is, that it has 
become more and more difficult to get them ? — Exactly. 
In my opinion we are getting worse and worse. 


Mi. John 
Nolan. 


Mr. John Nolan , Relieving Officer recalled. 


1044. Mr. Robinson. — Do you know the population 
of Binghamstown North and South ? — Yes ; the popu- 
lation of Binghamstown North is 1,823, and Binghams- 
town South is 1,994. 

1045. Is it a poor population? — Yes; they are 
generally poor through the whole district. 

1045a. What is the extent of their holdings, as a 
general rule ? — From five to six acres, I should say, is 
an average. 

1046. Have they any grazing “runs,” or what I 
might call perquisites ? — Not in the South ; in the 
North they have a few. 

1047. Have they any resources except their hold- 
ings? — In the South they do make something as 
fishermen. 

1048. Are there any fishermen in the North? — Well, 
there are some in Aghadoon. 

1049. Do they make kelp? — Yes, in the South, but 
not in the North, except in a very few places. 

1050. What they make fishing and otherwise, does 
it suffice to keep them over the winter with any com- 
fort ? — They have a great struggle of it, anyhow. 

1051. Do they dry the fish or keep it any way ? — 
No ; they bring it to Belmullet and sell it there. 

1052. Have they no means of drying it?— Well, 
they salt it, that is all I know. 

1053. Do you think if they had increased appliances 
they would be able to develope this fishing industry? 
— Yes. 

1053a. Are they what you might call “born” fisher- 
men ? — Yes. 

1054. Do they go outside the Mullet to the deep 
sea ? — They do. 


1055. What sort of boats have they got? — They 
have canoes. 

1056. Are these people with whom in bad years 
you have had many difficulties? — Yes; sometimes 
there is a difficulty with the fishermen, but they are 
all very poor. The “Tip” fishermen in Belmullet 
electoral division used to depend wholly on the fish, 
but the population is largely reduced — reduced by one- 
half ; so far as Inishkee people are concerned, it is 
their principal industry. 

1057. How many electoral divisions have you ? — 
Three — Belmullet, Binghamstown North and South. 

1057a. Where is the greatest poverty during these 
periodical depressions ? — In Binghamstown South they 
suffer most. 

1058. Do you see any sign of increasing prosperity 
in any of these three electoral divisions ?— Well, the 
people are very badly off, chiefly on account of the 
potato crop, except in Inishkee and Fallmore. 

1059. What division gives you most trouble of the 
three, so far as your duties are concerned ? — Belmullet 
used ; Binghamstown South does now. 

1060. In Binghamstown South are the people scat- 
tered here and there? — Yes, in a village. 

1061. Where is the most poverty in your district ? 
— In Fallmore. 

1062. Is that a populous district ? — Yes. 

1063. Is the road bad? — No; it was made under 
the Relief of Distress Act. 

1064. You can drive over it? — Yes. 

1065. What is the population of Fallmore village? 
— About thirty-five families. 
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1066. Could you tell the extent of their holdings? 
— From five to six acres. 

1067. Are they people you have to give much re- 
lief to ? — Frequently. 

1068. Do they fish ?— Yes. 

1069. IIow long would it be to diive to Belmullet 
from Fallmore ? — An hour and a half or two hours. 

1070. What sort of a vehicle is the workhouse am- 
bulance? — A new one. 

1071. With good springs ? — Yes. 

1072. Does one horse take it? —Yes, a good one. 

1073. Would a good horse take it thirty miles? — 
A good horse would — it is light. 

1074. If you sent to Fallmore in the morning for a 
person, you would have to stop the night in Belmullet 
before going on to Ballina ?- — Yes. 

1075. Do the Fallmore people give you much 
trouble? — Well, not much trouble, but I find them to 
be the poorest. 

1076. As a rule, have you had Fallmore people 
applying for relief 1 — Yes. 

1077. How do you receive applications : do they 
send a message? — Yes. 

1078. Do you know the circumstances of all the 
people in Fallmore ? — Yes, I think so. I may say 
they are all wretchedly poor. 

1079. Do you know the names of most of them ? — 
Yes. 

1080. And when you get an application your 
knowledge of then- condition enables you to know 
what sort of a case it is ? — Yes. 

1081. When they are brought to the workhouse 
who goes in charge of them ? — The contractor, Peter 
Walsh. 

1082. Where is the ambulance kept ? — At the 
workhouse, in a shed. 

1083. Is the Fallmore road under contract by the 
county ? — It is under contract as far as Blacksod — the 
‘Coastguard Station. 

1084. How far is Tarmon from Fallmore? — Two 
short miles. 

1085. How much of the road to Fallmore is not 
under contract ! — A mile and a half. 

1086. How was it repaired ? — It was imder the 
Relief of Distress Act. 

1087. And is it likely to last? — Yes ; it was the 
best job I had done. 

1088. Does the sea break over it ? — No ; it is away 
from the sea. 

1089. Has any application been made to the county 
to keep it up? — No. 

1090. Would they doit? — I am sure they would. 
There is good stuff along the road, and it would cost 
vei'v little. 

1091. Is it a hilly road? — Except one bit of it, no 

1092. You say it would take an hour and a half to 
come here ? — Well, say two hours. I could go in an 
hour and a half with a fast horse. 

1093. Now, in Binghamstown North, what is the 
most remote village you have ? — Cross would be from 
the town. 

1094. Is there a large population at Cross ? — 
At one portion of it there is. 

Iu95. Is the road between Binghamstown and Cross 
a good one ? — More than half a mile is very bad. 

1096. Could an ambulance go along it? — Yes ; but 
it is very bad. 

1097. How far is Cross to Belmullet? — About foul- 
miles. 

1098. In Belmullet, what is the most remote 
village ? — Ballyglass. 

1099. How far is that? — About seven miles. 

1100. And you must in all these cases come through 
Belmullet to get to Ballina? — Well, from Ballyglass 
you might cross by boat to Inver. 

1102. Is it shorter? — Yes. 

1103. Is it dangerous? — Yes, it is. 

1104. Would you take a sick person that way ? — 
No. 


1105. Where would you strike the main road? — Belmoli,* 

At Blake’s-place, at Inver. , Mr.Jto 

1106. If you were going to Ballina, what road Nolan, 
would you take ? — The Bangor road. 

1107. And on the whole, would it be more satis- 
factory to go through Belmullet ? — Yes. 

1108. If you were going from Ballyglass to Ballina, 
would you go through Belmullet ? — Y es ; but to do it 
in the day, you would want to start very early and 
have a change of lioi-ses. 

1109. Now, is your work getting lighter, or has it 
been on the increase ? — It has been considerably lighter 
within the last few months. 

1110. And as compared -with the last few years? 

— Considerably lighter. 

1111. With regard to your procedure, do you find 
it necessary to apply the workhouse test when people 
a Pply to y ou f 01 ' provisional relief ? — In some cases. 

There are a good many cases where they apply and 
really do not want it. 

1112. And then you offer a ticket for the work- 
house, I presume ? — Yes, as a test. 

1113. If the workhouse was so far as Ballina, would 
you have some compunction in applying that test ? — 

In case I would be doubtful, I would rather have a 
doctor’s certificate first. 

1114. But if an ordinary person applied to you — 
not a case of sickness at all — and said lie was destitute, 
you would have no compunction about giving him a 
ticket for the workhouse, even if it was so far as 
Ballina ? — No : not if I had a comfortable van and 
they were not sick. 

1115. Now, would a railway from Ballina to 
Belmullet minimize your difficulty in making up your 
min d on the question of amalgamation ?— Yes ; there 
would then be no difficulty. 

1116. And be of great advantage? — Yes. All . 

parties wish to have it. 

1117. If there was a railway there would be no 
difficulty or danger in removing the destitute poor? — 

None ; except in an extreme case of sickness. 

1118. Would you consider it necessary to have an 
hospital here ?— Yes ; for some cases. 

1119. Is the small fever hospital in repair? — Yes. 

1120. Would that suffice? — I am sure it would. 

1121. For the cases under the doctor’s charge 
temporarily ? — Yes. 

1122. If the railway was here, would that be 
necessary?— Well, it would; there will always be 
a chance of some need for it. The railway is the 
great thing. 

1123. So that, as I understand, you think the rail- 
way would remove much of the difficulty in the way 
of amalgamation?— Beyond doubt. 

1124. And probably guardians would then be able 
to attend at Ballina ? — Yes. 

1125. At present they would have to devote two 
days to it? — Yes. 

1126. You attend here on Thursdays ?— Yes. 

1127. You could not at present attend at Ballina? 

Ho. It would be very hai-d ; it would take me three 

days from home. 

1128. What would be the cost to you? — About 
thirty shilling s. Well, fourteen shillings for carhire 
at the very lowest, and then night allowance, supper 
and so on. I am sure I could not do it under thirty 
shillings. 

1129. Do you consider your salary is sufficiently 
high ?— No, and within the past twelve months they 
have reduced it by .£12 in my case. 

1130. Do you think you could manage to clo your 
district if you attended Ballina once a fortnight ? — 

No ; I don’t think so. 

1131. So you would require an increase of £30 a 
year to your salary to enable you to do your duty ? — 

That at least. 

1132. Are you a Sub-Sanitary Officer here?— Yes, 
but I may say so far as that is concerned I do nothing, 

£4 a year is what I am paid for that, but I could not 
afford to cover the whole district. 
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BsuftM&sx. 1133. Mr. Robinson . — What is the mileage charge 
"T - for conveyance ? — I pay 6s. a day for a car — at Fall- 

*oian° n more I have to pay 8s., but 6s. within my district. 

1134. What is the average length of your drives ? — 
12 miles about and I pay a fixed scale. 

1135. Do you think that with an ambulance and 
hospital amalgamation could be carried out 1 — Yes, 
with a comfortable ambulance I see no reason against it. 


1136. Do you not think that people who are 
inclined to visit Ballina, would be disposed to ask for 
a ticket to the workhouse by the ambulance? — No, I 
do not think there would be any case of that kind. 

1137. Mr. Redington . — Do I understand you to say 
you could not bring a person from Fallmore to Ballina 
in one day ? — No. 


Mr. James Caulfield , Relieving Officer, recalled. 

Mr. James 1138. Mr. Robinson . — What are your districts? — 1157. So that the Guardians of Knockaclaff or 

Caulfield. Barroosky. Glenamoy, KnockadafT, Knocknalower, those other divisions would have to come to Belmullet 
Muingnabo, Muings. to get to Ballina? — Yes. 

1139. What are the names of the more populous 1158. Could they not by going across the country 

villages ? — Killgolligan, Stonefield, Portacloy. meet the car at Bangor ? — Yes. 

1140. What is the largest of these villages? — 1159. What is your salary ? — £17. 

Stonefield and Portacloy is on the same road. 1160. How often do you come to the Board? — Once 

1141. Which of your divisions gives you most a week. 

trouble? — Knoekadaff. 1161. How do you get in ? — I ride my horse. 

1142. Where do you live? — At Inver. 1162. A horse of your own? — Yes. 

1143. How far is Knoekadaff from Belmullet ! — 16 1163. What does the keep of the horse cost you ? — 

Irish miles, going by road. Sometimes 2s. 6 d. here. I have had three days and 

1144. And Portacloy? — 16 miles. three nights here during the relief of distress. 

1145. How far is Portacloy from Ballina? — By the 1164. In the event of any Relieving Officer in that 

north coast road about 25 miles. district going to Ballina from Inver, what would it 

1146. You remove people to the workhouse I cost him? — I think about £1 5s. to 30s. 

presume by the ambulance from these distant places? 1165. How do you make up that? — Cai'hire about 
— Yes. 16s. into town to meet the mail car. It would cost 

1147. How do you manage? — I notice the contractor, that there and back, and stopping at Ballina 2s. 6d. 

1148. Who is he? — Walsh is his name. a night. 

1149. There is no ambulance for your district ? — No, 1166. What would that include? — Dinner and 

there is one for the whole union. breakfast. 

1150. Did it ever happen that you sent for the 1167. Could a Relieving Officer attend to his duties 

ambulance and found it away at some other place ? — properly by attending the Board Meetings once a 
Yes. fortnight instead of once a week ? — He might but not 

1151. What did you do then? — Waited till the very easily. 

next day. 1168. Would you be able to manage it? — Well it 

1152. But if the Doctor told you it was an urgent would be less trouble to me. 

case ? — I would relieve it. 1169. Would you be able to manage it as well ? — 

1153. And you would always wait for the ambul- Yes, I think so. 

ance? — Yes. 1170. If you had to attend at Ballina you could 

1154. Do you ever go into Ballina? — Often. not do it under a pound ? — No, or over a pound. 

1155. Do you always come by Belmullet ? — Yes. 1171. So that if you were relieving officer of the 

1156. Is there mail car communication between Ballina Union you would want a large increase of 

Portacloy along the north coast road ? — No. salary ? — Yes. 


Mr. Thomas 
Reilly. 


Mi\ Thomas Reilly , Relieving Officer, l-ecalled. 


1172. Mr. Robinson. — What are your divisions? — 
Bangor, Glencastle, Glonco, Goolamore, Rathliill, and 
Sheskin. 

1173. Is there a population at Sheskin? — It is the 
smallest. 

1174. What is the population? — I could not say. 

1175. Where is the poorest part? — Rathliill. 

1176. Where do you live? — Muings. 

1177. How is Rathliill situate; is it all facing 
Ballycroy coast? — Yes, towards the Coastguard 
station. 

1178. Are they a poor population? — Yes, with 
small holdings. 

1179. Do they require much of your attention? — 
Yes, a good deal. 

1 1 80. You have a good many applications for relief ? 
— Yes. 

1181. How long do you take going from Belmullet 
to Rathliill ? — It is about twelve miles. 

1182. Is the road under contract the whole way? — 
At present it is. 

1183. In the event of your bringing a sick person 
to Ballina you would have to bring him to Glencastle 
first ? — No, there is a nearer way, by which you could 
come out at Bangor. 

1184. How do you get the ambulance, by notifying 
the contractor. 

1185. Is Belmullet the market-town for most of 
your districts? — Yes. 


1186. Who is the guardian of Rathhill ?- -Mr. 
Bingham. 

1187. What is your salary 1 — £15 a year as relieving 
officer. 

1188. And how much as sub-sanitary agent? 

About £2. 

1189- What does it cost you to attend the weekly 
duties of the board ? — I have not an exact account 
of it. 

1190. Do you get much profit out of it all 1 — No 
indeed. It would barely keep my horse. 

1191. Why do you retainit? — Well, Ifarm some at 
home. 

1192. Do you ever go to Ballina ? — Yes. 

1193. What does it cost you? — About 12s. to get 
away from Bangor to meet the mail car. 

1194. Would the whole thing cost you £1 ? — Yes, 
to Ballina. 

1195. Would you be able to discharge your duties 
efficiently here if you had to attend only once a fort- 
night? — Yes, but I should increase the provisional 
relief. 

1196. Could you do it by attending once a fortnight 
at Ballina? — Yes, but I would require a higher salary, 
for I would not be able to do it with my present 
salary. 

1197. What kind of cases are the majority of those 
you remove to the workhouse ? — Old and infirm. 
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1198. "When you remove them do they remain any 
time ? — Some until they die. 

1199. Do you remove many sick people! — Certainly, 
on a doctor’s certificate. 

1200. In all cases of the infirm and sick you use 
the ambulance 1 — Yes. 

1201. Have you any applications from able-bodied 
persons? — No, unless there is some impediment on 
them. 


1202. If a person applies in Ratlihill, and you do 
not think him destitute, yon offer him a ticket for the 
the house ? — Yes. 

1203. Would you offer it with the same freedom if 
the workhouse was in Ballina ? — I would. 

1204. Would you not have to make more strict 
inquiries ? — Yes. 

1205. And that would be an additional reason for 
asking for an additional salary ? — Yes. 


Patrick Fitzpatrick, Master of the Workhouse, recalled. 


120G. Mr. Redington. — You have handed in a 
return in reference to the number of paupers in the 
workhouse ? — Yes. 

1 207. Is that return correct— of the number 220 
inmates, admitted into the workhouse during the year 
ending the 29tli of September, 1886, you say that 
forty- three were re admissions ? — Yes. 

1208. And 'five were transfers ? — Yes, there were 
twenty-six very exceptional cases which came in for 
one night, and that was during the time of exceptional 
outdoor relief. Altogether 146 separate individuals 
were admitted into the workhouse during the year. 
The total admissions to 29th September were 220. 

] 209. There is another return as to the number of 
paupers chargeable in the workhouse yesterday, and 
the electoral divisions to which they are charged ? — 
Yes. 

1210. That return is correct? — Yes. 

1211. Mr. Robinson. — Have you many casuals ? — 
Very few. 

1212. Where do they come from ? — From all parts 
of the district — men looking for employment. 

1213. I understand that the ambulance is kept at 
the workhouse? — Yes. 

1214. Do you send out the ambulance when it is 
called for ?— Yes, when I get a ticket from the Re- 
lieving Officer I do. 

1215. How many children are in the workhouse at 
present ? — About thirteen in the schools, three in 
hospital, and five others a few years old in the female 
side. 

1216. Of the children in hospital how many have 
parents and how many are orphans or have been 


deserted ? — There are two whose parents are in the Mr. Patrick 
house, and there is one whose parent is in America, Fitzpatrick, 
that is in the hospital. 

1217. But in the workhouse? — I will supply a 
return of those. 

1218. What is your salary? — £40. 

1219. And what are your emoluments ?— Altogether 
they come to £14. 

1220. That is not included in your salary ?— No. 

1221. How long have you serv ed as Master here ?— 

Since January, 1881. 

1222. Did you give up any appointment to obtain 
this employment? — Yes, I was Assistant-Clerk in the 
Swinford Union. 

1223. What was your salary there ? — £40 a year. 

It was a private employment not under the Local 
Government Board. 

1224. How long were you in that employment?— 

From 1874, that was the year I was appointed. 

1225. Do you consider your coming here in the 
nature of promotion?— Well, this was more permanent, 
being under a corporate body, and the reason was 
there was a change in the clerkship of the Union, and 
upon the whole I thought it better to come here. 

1226. Do you think the people in this workhouse 
would rather live in Belmullet or Ballina ? — W ell, 
about twelve months ago the inmates heard that they 
were about to be transferred to Ballina and there was 
quite a commotion amongst them. A resolution had 
been passed by the Guardians, and when the inmates 
heard it and when there was some idea that they were 
about to be transferred to Ballina, they did not like it. 


Dr. John O'Connor, 

1227. Mr. Robinson. — You have been Medical 
Officer of this Union for some time ? — Yes. 

1228. How long have you been in that capacity ? — 
Since ’82. 

1229. And at the same time, you were Medical 
Officer of the Dispensary? — Yes. 

1 230. Is there much sickness in your district ? — No. 

1231. As a rule is there ? — No. 

1232. Have you been Medical Officer in some other 
district? — Yes, I was in Castlebar Union. 

1233. Was there less sickness there ? — I think there 
was more. 

1234. Altogether you think this rather a healthy 

place? — Yes. . 

1235. What are the majority of the cases of sickness 
which come under your notice as Dispensary Medical 
Officer ? — Colds, bronchitis, and things of that sort. 

1236. Do you find it necessary for the better pre- 
servation of health to remove many of the people you 
visit to the workhouse ?— Very seldom, except in cases 
of fever, and that I have not been able to do for some 

1237. Why did you not? — The Guardians objected, 
and there was some difficulty about it. Some of the 
Guardians said, or wanted to infer that it saved me the 
trouble of visiting them. 

1238. Did yon take any interference of that kind 
by the Guardians very much to heart? — No. 

1239. Did it occur to you, that a person’s chance of 
recovery was advanced by their being brought in — I 


sworn and examined. 

suppose any interference by the guardians would not Dr. John 
stop you?— No. t °’ c “ 

1240. Then, have the people themselves an ob- 
jection to come into the workhouse? — Yes: some 
have. 

1241. As a rule, have you found that the average 
of cases coming before you, are those of persons who 
would object to come into the workhouse? — It all 
very much depends as to whether they are very poor 
or destitute. 

1242. Putting that out of the question — under 
ordinary circumstances, would the residents of this 
part of the country who are offered red tickets— do 
they really object to come in ? — There is no doubt, a 
great feeling exists amongst many people of having an 
objection to come into the workhouse. 

1243. Did you ever ask them to come in when they 
refused?— Very often. I tell them, that if they come 
into the workhouse they would be better off, for I 
would be able to see them daily, and they would have 
a better chance of recovery. 

1244. And in some cases they object ? — Yes. 

1245. How many on an average, do you send in, 
in a year ? — Not a dozen. 

1246. Would not their chances of recovery be very 
much improved by them coming into the workhouse ? 

Yes. 

1247. And you find it hard to make them agree to 
come in ? — Yes. 
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I!elmui.i.et. 1248. If there was no objection to their coming in, 1273. Then it depends upon the stage of the disease^ 
Dr joiin" would you send in a great many more ? — Yes. as to whether you think the patients could be trans- 

O'Connor. 1249. Because you think their chances of recovery ferred any considerable distance ? — Yes. 

would be improved ? — Yes. 1274. Have you considered this question of amal- 

1250. What cases, as a rule, do you send into the gamation at all? — Very slightly. I am not a large 

house ? — Cases of accidents or cases of ulcex-s, or cases ratepayer. 

that would require daily treatment and such close 1275. But as a Dispensary Medical Officer, do you 

attention, that I could not give if they lived in their see any hardship to the sick or destitute, in there being 
own homes. a general workhouse at Ballina instead of Belmullet ? — 

1251. Can you give any idea of the average number No ; if they had a proper ambulance. 

you send in, in a year? — I have not sent in more than 1276. Do you think, in the event of a railway being 
a dozen ; sometimes, perhaps, not half a dozen. established, and I understand it is being promoted — 

1252. From what division do they mostly come, would it minimize the difficulty very much 1 — Yes. 

whom you send in? — Chiefly from Belmullet. 1277. Would there be no difficulty in removing 

1253. What are your districts? — Belmullet, Bing- accidents then? — I think not, except in very serious 

liamstown North, and Binghamstown South. cases. 

1254. Do you send in many from Falamore? — I 1278. In the event of a railway being established, 

do not think so ; but patients do come from that would you think it necessary to retain an hospital at 
district. Belmullet? — Yes ; I would think an hospital would be 

1255. Are there cases in any part of your district always necessary here. 

that you could send to Ballina without danger to 1279. What is your salaiy ? — Fifty pounds, 
health, supposing the workhouse to be there? — No 1280. Do you consider it to be excessive ? — Well,, 

doubt, there would be a larger number whom I could certainly I do not. 

send there. 1281. You could not very well take charge of an 

1256. Do you think the ambulance arrangement hospital for less than that ? — No; I was looking over 
satisfactory at present? — Well, fairly. I think the all the salaries of medical officers, and this is about 
horse is not a very useful animal, and I think it jolts the lowest in Ireland. 

very much. I tried to obtain a better contractor. 1282. At the same time, as a medical officer, do 

1257. What is the worst time of year in your ex- you know there are intercepting hospitals in certain 

perience ? — The winter and spring months. parts of Ireland ? — Yes ; I know there are some, what 

1258. There are more cases at that time that you are called “ Cottage Hospitals.” 

send to hospital ? — Yes. 1283. What do you think would be a fair salary 

1259. Well, now, in the event of amalgamation for a medical officer for such intercepting hospital ? — 
which has been suggested, would you, as a medical I think they ought to increase it by one half, to say 
officer of health, think an intercepting hospital in £75. 

Belmullet necessary for cases of accidents? — Certainly, 1284. In consequence of additional responsibili- 

for accidents and fever cases. ties ? — Yes ; there would be a great deal to do in the 

1260. Do you think the present hospital, built way of giving certificates and so on. 

partly by the Government and partly by the guardians, 1285. How do you mean giving certificates? — The 
would do ? — Yes ; but you could not isolate the fever Relieving Officer would ask me if such a person was 
cases. fit to be removed. 

1261. How many fever cases have you had in that 1286. But he would not ask you to aid his judg- 

hospital? — Notone. The place has never been really ment except in cases of sickness? — That is so ; well 
in proper order. then, there would be cases of old people, and debility,. 

1262. Have any cases of fever been treated in the and so on. 

workhouse since that hospital was built? — About 1287. What is the accommodation of this hospital 

t wo - supposed to be ? — It is supposed to accommodate 

1263. Were these in the ordinary ward of the twenty-four persons, but I think it is too much ; I 

hospital ? — Yes. would not like to put one-half that number into it. 

1264. Were the fever cases contagious or infectious? 1288. Do yon know what allowance is the cubic 

— Yes ; but they were kept separate from the other bed space for this hospital — have the cubic contents 
patients. been measured ? — Yes ; I think it was about eight 

1265. Did the same nurse attend both ? — Yes; but hundred feet per bed. Yes they give an hospital 

the cases came in at different times. from 750 to 1,200 feet. 

1266. Did the same nurse attend the ordinary 1289. And there is a portion of this hospital for 
cases and the fever cases? — No ; I objected to that, eight hundred cubic feet per bed? — Yes. 

and I got a special fever nurse appointed. 1290. Do you remove any lying-in cases to the 

1267. What is the greatest number of fever cases lying-in ward? — Sometimes; there has been a few 

at one time that you had in this union ? — Two, I in my time. 

think, 1291. And these are cases I presume, you would 

1268. Had you ever known in your district, of an have to treat in an intercepting hospital ? — Yes. 

outbreak of fever? — Yes ; in Lean, and there were a 1292. Is the hospital a good one, so far as wai-ds 
few in Binghamstown South. are concerned, well arranged ? — The arrangements are 

1269. What did you do in these cases? — I did not fair. 

remove them, because I did not think the hospital was 1293. In the event of amalgamation, and assuming 
a fit place for them, and the people had allowed the that this building would be devoted to another 

fever to get a good deal ahead before I found it out. purpose, such as an industrial school or anything 

1270. How many would you have removed to hos- of that sort, do you think the hospital would be of 

pital if it was a fit place ? — I might have removed sufficient extent, or should it be enlarged ? I think 

about three or four. it is ample except in cases of fever. 

1271. Could you have removed those to Ballina? — 1294. What is the greatest number you have had 

No ; they were not fit to be removed. under treatment in this hospital ? — I think it went up 

1272. What would you consider to be the limit of to thirty-five. 

distance that patients, under ordinary circumstances, 1295. Have you got your book showing who are in 
could be removed — would you say twenty miles ? — ■ it now ? — Yes, I can produce it afterwards. 

No ; not a mile at all ; if the disease gets any head- 1296. What are the cases as a rule that are in the 
way, and unless it is taken at the very beginning, and as hospital now ?_ A good many of them are simply old 

I explained, some of the fever cases were allowed to people, and debilitated cases. 

progress for some time before I became aware of their 1297. The people on your book are simply people 
existence. to whom you have ordered increased diet ? — Yes ; 
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they generally have one little complaint or another, 
and 1 think it better to keep them there under my 
eye. 

1298. Is the dietary good?— Very. 

1299. Could it be reduced ? — I think not. 

1300. Do you know how it compares with the 
dietary of other workhouses? — It is about the same 
scale, and I think it was taken from the Westport 
Union. 

1301. Of the cases you have at present under your 
charge how many could be removed to Ballina ? — T 
should say all, except two or three. 

1302. Could you name those that could not be re- 
moved ? — One is a woman who received a very severe 
accident in the eye with boiling water, she could not 
be removed. 

1 303. Did she receive that injury in the house ? — 
Yes ; it was an accident amongst the staff, and there 
is another case of a woman whom I would not like to 
remove. 

1304. If you had an hospital like the one outside, 
with a ward for fever cases, could a nurse do the com- 
bined duty of both sides of the house ? — No ; I do not 
think I would allow a nurse to attend ordinary 
and fever cases. 

1305. How many pauper assistants have you at 
present — is the nurse at present in the hospital ? — No ; 
we have no nurse. 

1306. How do you manage to get on without one? 
— Well, for the last two or three months the matron 
does both duties. 

1307. How many pauper attendants have you? — 
One, nominally one, who does very little, except goes 
for messages. 

1308. Who looks after the sick in the hospital, 
or do they look after themselves? — Well, there may 
be some one not as bad as the others, and they look 
after each other. 


Mi-. Joynt, p.l 

1319. Mr. Robinscm . — It has been mentioned by 
some of the Guardians that they consider it desirable 
to revert to the original boundaries of the Union when 
first formed, including Belmullet, Ballina, and Killala, 
would you be in favour of such a change as that ? — 
All the ratepayers would be in favour of it. 

1320. You t h ink that the present burden upon the 
ratepayers is more than they can bear ? — I think 2s. 
or 3s. in the pound would be quite enough for any 
part of the Union. 

1321. Can you see any way of reducing them ? — 
No, except by the amalgamation of the Union, or 
wiping out all our incumbrances. 

1322. But that is an impossibility ?— From the 
present state of the Union, I .don’t know what we can 
expect except that we all, ourselves, may come in 
here. 

1323. Does the present rate pauperize the people? 
— Yes, to my own hardship. 

1324. What are the rates from the schedule I saw 
yesterday ? — I am sure they will go up to 8s. 9 d. in 


1309. Is it that the arrangements are not quite Bei,mci.i.et. 
satisfactory? — Well, no. The fact is that the guar- Dr j o)m 
dians never consulted me. They appointed the matron O’Connor. 

as a nurse without consulting me, and she does nurse . 
duty. 

1310. And they did not consult you ? — No. 

1311. And did you not consider it your duty to 
make a representation to them ? — Well, the fact is 
that I am waiting in the hope of having it remedied. 

1312. And if you had one proper attendant could 
you do without the pauper attendant ? — Yes. 

1313. If there was an amalgamation and you had a 
qualified and efficient nurse who would carry out your 
instructions, do you think that an intercepting hospital 
here would work well ? — I think so. 

1314. How many bona fide hospital cases have you ? 

— There are thirty-five real bona fide cases on the 
book. They come in occasionally. Of these, there 
are a few who could not be removed. Those (pointing 
to the book) are the cases which I would not consider 
it judicious to remove, and the others are cases only 
requiring a better class of dietary than the oi'dinary 
paupers. 

1315. Are the number's less in hospital than 
formerly? — No, they are rather more. 

1316. Mr. Redingion. — You said there are three 
or four persons who could not be removed without 
injury, can you say what division of the Union they 
came from ? — I could not say. 

1317. Would it be a very great hardship to send 
them on to Ballina? — It would all depend upon the 
state of their illness, and each case should be judged 
by itself. 

1318. If there was a railway would you remove 
them even as they are now? — Yes, if they had a couch 
to lie on. 


..6., recalled. 

the pound, including the water charge. I live on this Mr. J >ynt, 
townland, and I do not see why we should pay for the 1 ‘- L G ' 
water used in Belmullet. There are so many calls in 
the way of rates and cess and so on, that they are be- 
coming intolerable. The clerk stated the rate would 
be 7 s. 9 d. in the pound ; but I think it would be much 
more. 

1325. Have you made any calculation as to the 
result of amalgamation ? — I have not, except that some 
such thing is necessary. Including all my charges, 

I have to pay about 15s. or 16s. in the pound, and I 
think that that is rather too much. 

1326. Are you an owuer or occupier? — I hold free- 
hold, and there are many charges upon it. 

1327. You consider yourself one of the classes who 
suffer most from these heavy rates ? — I do. 

1328. Do you consider that you represent the views 
of the ratepayers of your district ? — I have stated my 
own views any way. I cannot say what they say, but 
I am sure they think as I do. 


Rev. Henry Hewson , p.p., recalled. 


1329. Mr. Robinson . — Have you considered the 
question of amalgamation, or has it come before you 
in any form ? — Well, it has ; but it has come before 
me rather suddenly, and for the last couple of days I 
have been considering the matter, and I have come to 
the conclusion that it would be very desirable if we 
had an amalgamation with Ballina. I will give you 
my reasons for that opinion. The union must either 
remain as it is or be amalgamated with Ballina, and 
I see no middle course. The Guardians as at present 
consist of the ex-officio Guardians and the elected 
Guardians, and they have, so fai , undertaken the du- 
ties of conducting the affairs of the union, and they 


are either to continue to do so or pay Guardians Rev. Henry 
must be substituted. These are the only two methods Hewson, r.r 
open, and I maintain that in neither case can you 
conduct the affairs of the union properly. As to the 
first proposition — namely, the continuance of the pre- 
sent system of management by the Guardians — I con- 
tend that its affairs cannot be conducted in a manner 
at all satisfactory to the ratepayers, simply because it 
is impossible for you to provide a proper honest work- 
ing majority who would discharge their trust as 
guardians of the pool'. My reasons for stating this I 
shall proceed to stite, and I am pretty well acquainted 
with the working of the Board — though, indeed, I am 
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not very often in the Board-room ; but I have still 
very satisfactory, and I believe very accurate, know- 
ledge of their method of conducting its affairs. I will 
give you facts which I think will sustain my con- 
tention that the Guardians are quite unfit to occupy 
the responsible position which they have undertaken, 
and which has been intrusted to them. To begin, I 
will go back to the administration of the Seed Act of 
1880. I think it was in the year 1880 when the loan 
was given for the seed to be distributed amongst the 
destitute and those who deserved that help. The 
Guardians made up their minds, although there was a 
want felt throughout the whole Union for new seed, 
the old . having become bad — the Guardians, I say, 
made up their minds to purchase old seed for distxi- 
bution amongst the people of the union. That, I need 
scarcely say, was a very great mistake ; for it was 
their duty to endeavour to obtain a change of seed 
for the people ; and in the next place I would draw 
your attention to the manner in which this seed was 
delivered at the stores, and I take the opportunity of 
mentioning the fact that there was not a proper super- 
vision of any kind on the part of the Guardians with 
reference to the storage or delivery of the seed, and 
for that reason alone it is clear that they did not fulfil 
the duty imposed upon them. For instance, to my 
own personal knowledge people got orders for seed 
potatoes, and went back to the stores and absolutely 
resold them, showing evidently, of course, that they 
did not require them. This system of tickets being 
given by the Guardians to persons who afterwards re- 
sold the potato seed proves conclusively the abuse to 
which the administration of a supposed relief extended. 
Again, persons who were supposed never to have sold 
a load of potatoes brought orders for potatoes to the 
paymaster, and these orders were honoured, and once 
a man came and represented himself to be another in- 
dividual, and yet no adequate inqxiiries were made 
in order to prevent such an abuse. These facts were 
known at the time by the Guardians, and the Guard- 
ians took no cognizance whatever of them. In fact, 
the Guardians neglected their duty grossly. 

1330. Mr. Robinson . — How did the seed turn out 1 
— -Very badly indeed. In one case a man named 
Maguire processed the Guardians and got a decree for 
£10, the crop turning out so bad, and on the evidence 
given at the hearing of the case he got the decree as 
I say for £10, for loss and damage sustained. Well, 
I take the fact of the manner in which the Seed Act 
was administered by the Guardians is sufficient to 
prove the manner in which they discharged their duty 
as Guardians of the poor. I wish to add that some 
of those persons who were supposed to have got seed 
potatoes got none at all, but got instead a sum of 
money less than the value of the potatoes, for whicli 
they had signed documents. I have got a list here 
and could show you what a number of persons got 
seed potatoes in this manner. The potatoes were given 
out in 1880 and in 1881 I was going through the 
parish on parochial duties in spring and I made 
inquiries as to the circumstances. J then discovered 
the character of the seed given to them, and in some 
cases it not only turned out badly but might be said 
to be absolutely worthless. I had the opportunity of 
making inquiries as to the circumstances of the 
people, their Poor Law Valuation, rent, and whether 
they paid their rates or not — what amount of potatoes 
they got irom the union in the spring previous, how 
much rent was in arrears and so on. I found amongst 
others one case— of Michael M ‘Andrew, who got a 
ticket for 8 cwt. of potatoes and who got no potatoes, 
but got £1 6s. 8 d. in cash — the potatoes were allowed 
for at the rate of Qd. a stone — that would be 4s. a cwt. 
He signed for them at the full value £1 12s., and 
received only £1 6s. 8 d., and the parties charged the 
union £1 12s. In another case John O’Hara, was 
supposed to get 8 cwt. of potatoes but he got 
£1 9s. id. Another John Kilker, was supposed to 
get 8 cwt., and he got £1 9s. id., and so on, and 
afterwards I called the attention of the Chairman of 


the Board of Guardians and of others to it, and yet 
they never took the smallest notice of it. When 
they allowed their officers to act in this way — and 
when they were confronted with these abuses which 
could be proved beyond yea or nay — could these 
Guardians be said to be capable of managing the 
affaire of the union. These things all plainly pointed 
to the fact that the business of the union could not 
be properly earned on by such men. I come now to 
1885 — last year. In that year a Commission of 
Inquiry was held as to the propriety of establishing 
cei*tain works at the east and west end of the town 
of Belmullet. It was known that a grant had been 
made amounting to about £3,000 or over. Immedi- 
ately the grant was made, I ascertained that an effort 
was made to influence the Board of Works to depart 
from their usual course of doing the works by contract, 
and to get them done under their own supervision,, 
with the object that certain parties would make more 
than if it were conducted in the ordinary way by 
contract, but in order to get the work done in this 
way, before the Board of Works had time to consider 
the matter a Representation was made to the Board 
of Works, the result of which was that I received 
a letter from General Sankey, stating — that the- 
necessity of proceeding immediately with the works 
at Belmullet, through their own agency and with- 
out employing contractors, had been pressed upon 
the Board, and while recognising the desirability off 
doing so under the present need of providing employ- 
ment for the labouring poor they were reluctant to- 
depart from their established practice of letting the 
works by contract unless they obtained some assurance- 
of local support in overcoming any difficulties which 
may arise. The Board would not object to entnist 
the execution of the works at Belmullet to the super- 
vision of a member of this our staff— employing day’s 
labour procured in the locality provided their Engineer 
in charge of the district should have sole charge and 
control as to the number of men to be employed at 
any time and the rate of wages. I wrote to say that 
I had been aware it was more than three months since- 
that this effort would be made, and that while I 
admired the motive which made the members of the 
Board of W orks to start the works to give employment 
for the destitute poor, I begged to assure them that 
there was no such thing as absolute destitution in the- 
union. In consequence of a report made to them the 
Local Government Board sent an Inspector, Captain 
Sampson, to inquire as to whether or not there was- 
anything in the nature of abnormal destitution. He 
came down and made a report, the nature of that 
report I do not know, but the works were not started 
then. We then come in to this year, to January of 
this year. These works had not been then commenced 
and a representation was made to quite a number of 
people particularly in two districts — in Tipperary 
district (Binghamstown North), and also in the 
electoral division of Knockadaff, that if the people 
came in crowds to the workhouse it would be an 
incentive to the Guardians to point to the state of 
destitution, and then a resolution was forwarded to the 
Local Government Board to make them communicate 
with the Board of Works, and that they should still 
depart from their usual course of leaving the- works 
to contract. The people came in here in numbers 
and protested that they were destitute, and the 
Guardians passed a resolution calling the attention of 
the Local Government Board to “the fact of the 
existence of very intense and lamentable distress 
prevailing in the union.” 

1331. Mr. Redington . — What was the date of that ? 

Rev. Mr. Hewson . — It must have been before the 
23rd Februai-y. The reason I fix the date as before 
that is that I received a communication from the 
Board of Works to the effect that they intended to 
start the works -without going through the ordinary 
way of giving them to a contractor — but that they 
would proceed with them under their own supervision. 
To that I wrote a reply still stating that notwith- 
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standing the resolution of the Guardians there was 
no abnormal distress in the union at the time, and I 
maintain that still. I maintain that in this matter 
the working majority of the Board lent themselves to 
the ends and views of an individual to carry out what 
would be desirable for him, and not for the poor. I 
believe I am within the lines when I say that from that 
time to this scarcely forty men have been employed on 
the works. Those works I regret to say, I have reason 
to believe, instead of being conducive to the interest 
of the poor, have been quite the contrary. Not only 
that but on the day of the passing of this resolution, 
on the day previous, when one of the officers of the 
union — the Relieving Officer — was applied to he 
distinctly stated that these people did not come in 
because they were destitute but because a “ whip ” 
had been sent out. 

1332. Dr. Mullany. — Fix the date of that, as I want 
to give evidence about it. 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — I could not absolutely fix it. 
It was some time in February, no doubt. 

1333. Mr. Redington. — Was it the day the resolu- 
tion was passed 1 — About that time. 

1334. Was the resolution passed the day these 
people came ini — No ; on another day. 

Mr. Flynn. — On the 28th of January these people 
attended. That is the day the statement was made. 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — I now come to the Relief of 
Distress Act of 1886, and I maintain that in the ad- 
.ministration of that the Guardians did not discharge 
their duty, but that they far exceeded the limits to 
which they ought to have given relief under that Act, 
and gave it to persons — numbers of persons — who did 
not require it. That is easy of proof. The works 
were stopped for a fortnight, commencing 5th of J une, 
and during that fortnight the people who had been 
knocked off the works were relieved by the clergy out 
•of private funds, with the exception of those who 
were relieved provisionally under the ordinary Poor 
Law Act. In my own division — portions of Glen- 
castle, portion of Muings, portion of Belmullet, por- 
tion of Knoeknalower (the parish is known as 
Kilcommon) — I made an estimate of the relief that 
would be administered during th6 period of seventeen 
weeks, beginning 13th of March to the 5th July. 
For the fortnight in June when the distress was at its 
highest, 1 relieved at a cost of £39 the people of the 
•country parts of my parish. They were about 330 
families. I relieved 156 families during the fortnight 
in June. Eight tons of meal at £6 10s. represented 
£52. During the first fortnight of the month of J une, 
when the works stopped, six tons of meal was what I 
:gave out, representing a sum of £39, and that multi- 
plied by 17 at £20 would be £340. I maintain that 
in these parts of the district belonging to me, for £340 
I could have relieved all the distressed cases. 

1335. Mr. Robinson.— That was when the poverty 
was greatest ? — Yes; and when I can relieve niy people 
for £340 I would allow £500 for each of the other 
and more populous districts, or in other words, a sum 
•of £1,840 for the entire Union for these seventeen 
weeks if only distressed cases were relieved. 

1336. How many families are there in your 
parish? — Four hundred and seventy-eight families. 


I may mention that even while the works were going Belmullet. 
on I relieved persons who had been refused relief, who Rev Henry 
had not been taken on the works, and whom I Hewson, r.r. 
believed to be destitute. 

1337. Mr. Redington. — We have heard that some 
were placed on the works who were not destitute ? — I 
assume that that is so. If I could do so much for £39 
I see no reason why the Guardians could not if they 
exercised ordinary care. 

1338. How much meal did you give each week to 
each family ? — One cwt. of meal to each family. 

1339. For how long? — A fortnight. 

1340. How many people would be supported on 
that for a fortnight ? — A small family would, but they 
were not in such an absolutely destitute condition that 
they could not fall back on something else. Now I 
come to another subject, which has become a public 
matter, and in mentioning it I am simply stating 
wliat has come before the general public and is known 
to them. An officer of the Union who had funds of 
the Union placed at his disposal for the administra- 
tion of relief, instead of doing what he should have 
done, ran up a bill with a person in the town with 
whom he contracted for supplies, and the Guardians 
have incurred a debt amounting to £35 or so. One 
of the Guardians to whom this was known, and it is 
known to many, accompanied this relieving officer to 
this party for the purpose of compounding or making 
an arrangement by which, on receipt of a small sum 
of money, the whole charge would be withdrawn. 

And I hear the charge has been withdrawn. I say a 
Board like that, having amongst its number a man 
who is capable of that is not to be intrusted with the 
administration of the poor law. 

1341. Mr. Robinson. — Who is the Guardian you 
refer to ? — Mr. Anthony O’Donnell. From these facts 
which I have brought under your notice, I am 
justified in coming to the conclusion that the affairs of 
the Union ought not to be administered by a Board 
of Guardians as at present constituted. I am open to 
say this, that amongst the Board are men as fair and 
straightforward as you would find anywhere, but they 
are overruled by the majority. The other alternative 
would be to have paid Guardians, but that would 
mean a further increase of the rates, and we could not 
think of affording it. There is, therefore, so far as I 
can see, no course open but that of amalgamation. 

1342. Do you know any purpose to which tliis 
workhouse could be applied ? — No. 

1343. Would there be any hardship to the poor 
in the event of the establishment of a workhouse at 
Ballina instead of here ? — No. 

1344. Would you have an intercepting hospital? 

— Yes, for fever and other cases that would turn up. 

1345. The prospects of the Union are not improv- 
ing ? — No. 

1346. If there was railway connexion with Bel- 
mullet would it be of advantage ? — Most certainly the 
prosperity of the Union would be improved, and the 
fishing industries developed. 

1347. Would there be an increase of out-door 
relief ? —That would depend on the officers you would 
have administering it. 


Dr. James Mullany sworn. 


1348. Mr. Robinson . — You wish to make a state- 

men t 1 Yes. There was mention made here by the 

Rev. Mr. Hewson, that I remarked that a whip was 
made to bring in these people for the purpose of get- 
ting up relief works. Well, at all events there are a 
great lot of persons who come to this boardroom, and 
they were brought before a large board of guardians. 
I was chairman at the time, and they were asked what 
they wanted. They stated that they wanted relief, 
and they told us they were in abject poverty, in the 
greatest distress. Well, the relieving officer who was 
present gratuitously said there was a “ whip put on 


them,” and that it was a fictitious cry. He certainly 0 r . James 
used the word “whip.” Well, sir, so much impressed Mullany. 
was I on the day they were ranged along the end 
of that room, and that they were badly in need of 
relief, that I said, “ if you do not accept the house I do 
not know what to do for you,” and as they complained 
so much, and said they had not as much as would 
support them that night, I said, “ well, I for one 
will do what I can ; I will put my hand in my pocket 
to afford you relief for this night.” Mr. Atkinson was 
here, and he said, “ I will do the same.” He did so, 
and he, and I, and some others contributed a few sliil- 
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Bilmui.let. lings to relieve their immediate distress. I asked the 
Dr James relieving officer to make out a return of those in his 

Mullany. district in want of relief. The relieving officer, I be- 

lieve, gave in a return on that very day, and I think 
there were forty or fifty cases. I will not be positive 
of the number, but that is my recollection, and we 
sent the list to the Poor Law Commissioners. Well, 
I was aware that there were some works to be carried 
out by the Board of Works in the neighbourhood of 
Belmullet, and I worded a resolution asking the Local 
Government Board to use their influence with the 
Commissioners of Public Works to commence these 
works immediately, for the purpose of relieving the 
great existing distress that we thought existed there. 
The Local Government Board on our suggestion com- 
municated with the Board of Works, and they sent 
down a person to conduct the works next week. They 
were commenced on, I think, the 28tli of January. 
Now, am I right in saying that Father Hewson said 
there was no great distress then 1 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — No abnormal distress at that 
time. 

Dr. Mullany. — Well, the Rev. Mr. Hewson, not- 
withstanding that, published a letter on the 27th of 
February. 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — A month later. 

Dr. Mullany. — Be it so. He still contended there 
was no gi'eat distress, and here is what he writes : — 

“ Belmullet, Co. Mayo, 

Feb. 27, 1886. 

“ It is with a heavy heart I undertake a task from which 
all my sense of manhood recoils. As I sit in the room from 
which I write I can see the hills of poverty-stricken Acliill 
in the distance, and sensible of the destitution that exists 
there, I shudder as I think of what may be the outcome of 
the present destitution that surrounds myself. 

“ Already the cry of the hunger-stricken has sounded in 
my ears, and already, during the discharge of my parochial 
duties, mute appeals from the sunken eyes of youthful 
maids and aged matrons have been made for that relief 
which, alas, I am unable to afford.” 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — That is true ; such appeals were 
made. 

Dr. Mullany. — The letter proceeded : — 

“ During the past month urgent appeals have been made 
to place the wants of a starving people before a charitable 
public, and I must confess that with all my desire to obtain 
relief for the distressed, I have shrunk from the task. 

“But now there is no other alternative left. Relief 
must be had, or my poor people must perish. 

“ Indeed I would ere now have made an appeal on my 
people’s behalf, were it not that I had some expectations 
that when some public works we were promised would have 
commenced the more urgent cases would have been re- 
lieved by obtaining work, at no matter how low a remune • 
ration. These works, limited ot course in their extent, 
have been carried out for the past three weeks, and credit 
it reader, if you can, Father Ilewson’s parishioners have 
been practically boycotted, only two of them having obtained 
employment on public works in his own parish ; started 
ostensibly for the purpose of relieving the distress. This is 
no myth ; this is absolute truth ; it defies contradiction. 
Sirangers have been brought in and employed. My people 
are without employment and in distress. Am I not there- 
fore justified in raising my voice in God’s name, asking for 
aid to stem, even a small way, the torrent of misery that 
threatens the destruction of my people.” 

Rev. Mr. Hewson. — You see I use the word 
“ threatens.” 

Dr. Mullany. — Again, the letter says : — 

“ Causes over which I had no control, a wretchedly 
bad harvest, and general depression, have brought us to the 
verge of starvation. Shall we be permitted to fall over the 
precipice ? The history of charity in the past forbids the 
thought, and much as I deprecate the necessity of once 
again appealing for aid for the famine-stricken of Belmullet, 
1 feel that L would be violating my obligation of looking 
after the interests of the poor committed to my charge were 
I to remain silent. 

“1 therefore appeal to the charity of the exiled of my race, 
to the young and to the old, to the. rich and to the poor, in 
their poverty, to help my poor people in their dire distress. 


I would appeal in an especial manner to the press, and to 
my confreres in the ministry, to say a kind word for the 
starving poor of Belmullet. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Henry Hewson, P.P., V.F.” 

Dr. Mullany. — That is in face of his evidence, and 
I can show you, gentlemen, that he was in receipt of a 
large amount of money. I won’t say that he did not 
acknowledge it, but, at all events, there is an insinua- 
tion from Mr. Michael Davitt, who contributed this 
relief 

1349. Mr. Robinson. — We have allowed you to 
read that letter as an answer or qualification to the 
statement of Father Hewson that there was no great 
distress at that time when you applied to the Local 
Government Board, but I do not think that any subse- 
quent discussion between Mr. Michael Davitt and the 
reverend gentleman can throw any light on it. 

Dr. Mullany. — Mr. Davitt complained that he did 
not acknowledge it, and it appeared in the Freeman's 
Journal. 

1350. Mr. Redington. — You say that on the day of 
the alleged “ whip ” there was great distress prevail- 
ing? — Yes ; and this gentleman beside me contributed 
to meet it. 

1351. How long did this distress last?— For a month 
or two. We applied then to the Local Government 
Board to get the works under way. 

1352. Was the distress going on increasing from 
the 28th of January ? — I suppose it was. At last we 
got the Relief of Distress Act. 

1353. I have the returns of outdoor relief and I 
would ask you to explain how on the 30th of January 
there are two cases less of outdoor relief than on the 
previous Saturday if the distress was increasing ? — I 
can’t account for it. 

1 35 4. And on the 1 3th of February there were four 
less than on the 23rd January, so that the distress was 
not increasing, or the relieving officers were not 
relieving it? — Well, it seems to me they were not 
relieving it. When our relieving officer said a “ whip 
was put on ” it was not so, and the people wei - e in 
distress. We got a list drawn up. 

1355. What became of this list? — We sent the 
return to the Local Government Board. 

135G. The number of outdoor relief cases went on 
diminishing from the 13th of February ? — I can’t say 
that. 

1357. What happened to the forty persons who 
you say were destitute, and who appeared here at the 
Board ? — They were not brought on the books. 

1358. What exactly was the return of the relieving 
officer ? — That there were so many in his district iu a 
destitute state. 

1359. Did he not consider them to be in a suffi- 
ciently destitute state to be on liis books ? — No. We 
made a strong representation of the distress in Erris. 

1360. On what ground ? — Well, there were forty or 
fifty people who attended in distress at this Board and 
downstairs. 

1361. Did you consider they required relief? — Yes, 
for I put my hand in my pocket for them. 

1362. To what extent ?— We gave them a couple of 
pounds. They stated they were in distress — that they 
were starving. 

1363. Were you a Guardian at the time the seed- 
rate was distributed?— No. 

1364. Have you anything further to add? — Yes, if 
you allow me to say that I think there might be some 
reductions, and a representation made to have several 
officers paid by the State that are paid out of the 
union at present. 

1365. What are those? — For instance, the registra- 
tion is a very expensive ite m in the affairs of our union 
and ought never come within the Poor Laws. 

1366. Anything else? — Yes, the sanitary arrange- 
ments should not be included. It is a- matter that 
should be paid out of the funds of the State. 
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1367. Anything else 1 — There are officers connected 
■with the registration of voters. They ought to be 
paid by the State, as it does not concern the Poor 
Law. 

1368. Mr. Robinson . — Do you not think the 
administration of these matters affects the district 1 — 
Yes, but it should not affect the district to the extent 
of being included in the Poor Law. It should be paid 
by the State. 

1369. Why should the State pay for it — Why 
should the taxpayers of England and Ireland pay 
for the Belmullet waterworks ? — I don’t think these 
things should be left on the Poor Law. 

1370. You think -the registration, the sanitary, 
and other charges should be borne by the whole 
country ? — Yes. 

1371. So that you would have to bear your share 
also of the Dublin waterworks ? — I don’t, know about 
that. 

1372. Perhaps you are of opinion that Belmullet 


should not bear its share of the general rate! — It 
should not, for it could not. 

1373. But if there was a general rate would it 
not be necessary for Belmullet to contribute towards 
the others? — I suppose so. 

1374. Do you know what the rates are in Cork, 
Belfast, Waterford, and other places ? — No. I know 
there ought to be a rate in aid for this distressed union, 
for it will never be able to support itself. 

1375. A rate in aid over what area? — Over the 
whole of Ireland an Imperial rate. 

1376. If there was a rate in aid over the whole of 
Ireland for the aid of the Belmullet Union, and the 
Belmullet guardians had to administer it, would they 
be more economical with it than they are now ? — I 
can’t say what they would do. 

1 377. Have you formed any opinion on the question 
of amalgamation? — Well, in the event of our not. 
getting an Imperial rate, we should by all means. 


Mr. William Atkinson examined. 


My recollection as to the incident referred to, with 
reference to “ the whip,” is that we were sitting here 
with Dr. Mullany in the chair. Mr. Nolan came in 
with the rate books. The chairman directed him to 
find out how much distress there was in his division, 
and Mr. Nolan replied “ Oh there is no great distress 
in my division ! ” Dr. Mullany and others cried out 
against him. Nolan then said there was a “ whip ” 
went out, and that the people came in because they 
were called on to do so, but that there was no great 
distress. Nolan before lie left the workhouse was 
prevailed on to give in that list, and if left to himself 
and his own unbiased opinion, he would not have done 
so. 

1377a. Mr. Redington. — Did you consider there 
was great and widespread distress at that time ? — No. 
These people were brought up, and I heard guardians 
who knew them say there were parties there who were 
not in distress. When Dr. Mullany spoke so much 
about it, I said “ Theonly way for you to do is to relieve 
them out of your own pocket,” and he took no notice 
of it then. Afterwards he put down a half sovereign 
and as he did that I put down a half sovereign, and 
other guardians did the same, and it was given to 
Nolan to distribute. 

1378. What is your opinion on the subject of 
amalgamation ? — That we would dei'ive no advantage 
from it at all. I do not say that we would make sixpence 
by it in a pound. Take the expenditure under the 
Medical Charities. Act, the Registration Act, the 
Burial Grounds, the Contagious Disease (Animals), 
Repayment of Loans — we would have all these charged, 
and then there would be three relieving officers getting 
between them about £100 a year more than now. We 
would have no guardians of our own going to look 
after our business. For my part if I got a salary I 
would not do so. Then you would have the benefit 

1379. The relieving officers’ salaries would be 
assessed over the whole three unions? — Yes, but I 
cannot see the advantage, financially, of the change. 
We certainly could not be much worse ; we keep up a 
staff as expensive as a rich union, and we would 
have to superannuate all the officers we would 
dismiss. 

1380. If it was found that by amalgamation there 
would be a saving of Is. 6 d. in the £ to Belmullet, 
would you be in favour ■of amalgamation ? — No, for 
the distance to Ballina is too great. If they were close 
together like Newport and Wsstport, it would be a 
different matter. The acreage of Newport and West- 
port combined is scarcely equal to Belmullet. 

1381. Mr. Robinson. — In the event of a saving of 
2s. being effected in the £, would you be in favour of 
amalgamation? — Yes, if there was not a hardship on 
account of the distance ; but I would have great hesi- 
tation. I think the best thing would be for the Local 


Government Board to withdraw, and take their staff 
with them, and leave us to support ourselves. They 
should take away the doctor, inspectors, and the rest 
of it, and let us have no workhouse, and we would 
support our own poor. 

1382. Suppose in a time of poverty and distress, if 
you were not, how would you be able to tide over the- 
difficulty? — Well, we would be in the same state as- 
the paupers. But that argument tells another way 
too, for in times of distress you are not able to get- 
your rates. 

1383. I take it’ then, that you would not recom- 
mend amalgamation, even with a reduction of 2s. in 
the £ ? — I would have great hesitation in doing it. 

1384. Now is there any recommendation you could 
make to the Commission as to the future prospects 
of the Union ? — What do you mean ? 

1385. It has been shown that the average rate of 
4s. 1(M or 4s. 9d. would be required to meet the 
expenses of the Union in ordinary years — do you 
think the ratepayers could undertake to pay that? — No; 
not for many years ; but if we had a proper board of 
guardians we would get on better. One proposal I 
would make — I would decrease the number of elec- 
toral divisions ; they are all too small. The result is 
that Glenco pays 5s. 6d., though it does not supply one 
pauper. I would unite it to some other division, and 
reduce the general number down to seven or eight, and 
raise the qualification to £20 instead of £10 a year. I 
may say, that I myself, in a small way, was the cause 
of having abuses removed ; one was that when a party 
applied to the Board to be sent to the Infirmary at 
Castlebar, the Board would make an order for him to get 
so much money to pay his expenses ; I pointed out that 
they had no right to do that unless he came to the house, 
and the doctor certified that he should get his expenses. 
Another was, though not altogether successful, with 
reference to the hour of meeting. The hour is 12 
o’clock, but I am here, systematically here, till 1 
o’clock before a Board is assembled, and I frequently 
called on the clerk, when one came, to have the Board 
adjourned. I lose an hour and a-half in that way, and 
then have to go away, and I blame the clerk for this. 

1386. Your opinion is, that if we raised the quali- 
fication we might leave you to yourselves ? — Yes. 

1387. What number of electoral divisions would 
you have ? — About eight. I. would recast the union.. 

1388. If there was no workhouse, would you trust 
the guardians to relieve the poor by out-door relief? — 
Oh, I did not suggest that seriously at all. 

1389. You would be in favour of raising the general 
qualification ? — Certainly. 

1390. Mr. Redington — Did you ever point out to 
the Board any means by which the expenditure could 
be modified 1— No. I may say that there is no regular 
finance day ; every day is a finance day, and the mo- 
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ment a few pounds come together the clerk takes up 
the bank book and the money is frittered away. 
There was £235 granted by the Local Government 
Board to pay a bill of costs ; the cheque was sent to 
Mr. Kelly to pay that, and when it was presented it 
was found there was no money — it was all gone. 
Such a thing is disgraceful in my opinion. 

1391. Can you suggest any way by which a saving 
in the expenditure can be effected ? — I cannot do so now 
in- detail, but I think we could effect a saving. 


1392. How? — Well by uniting the clerkship and the 
master together — that could be done. In Roserea the 
clerk of the union is also postmaster, and carries on 
the business of both. However, I am myself only a 
bird of passage. 

1393. Do you think the distance to Ballina would 
be too great to transfer destitute and sick people? — 
I do, but I think if we had a railway between this 
and Ballina amalgamation would be quite feasible. 


Mr. Joynt, p.l.g. 


As a member of the Board of Guardians attending 
here occasionally, I can only say that I do my duty 
independently, and that all the members of the Board 
act in conjunction with me. Mr. Atkinson differs 
from us in principle, and the difference is so much 
that we can’t either lead or drive him. The fact of 
the matter is that previous to my coming here I found 
the union in debt and difficulty from 1880 or 1881 to 
the present time. Under the seeds and other rates it 
has been going down, and requires to be remodelled 


again. Unless something is done we won’t be able 
to sustain the charges imposed upon us. Mr. Atkin- 
son is a very good guardian, but I think we do our 
duty just as well and as independently as he does, and 
I don’t see why he should throw cold water on us. 

1394. Mr. Robinson . — Would you be afraid to leave 
the administration in Ballina? — I think it would do 
well. I see no reason why not. It would effect a 
saving of between £1,200 and £1,300 a year. 


John Nolan , Relieving Officer, recalled. 


1394a. Mr. Redington. — Can you tell us what oc- 
curred on the 28th of January — on the day the people 
attended in the boardroom ? — It was Board day, and 
I came before the guardians with my application 
report book, and after I entered the boardroom the 
chairman, Dr. Mullany, asked me, “ What about all 
the people that are downstairs?” He asked were 
they not in distress. I do not know the exact words, 
but the question was what to do with them. I said I 
did not believe they were in distress. He said what 
did they come there for. I replied simply because a 
whip was sent out to bring them in. He then said, 
“Why do you say that.” I answered that it was done 
to my knowledge — a whip was sent out. I said I 
asked the people on the road, and they fold me that 
John T. Murphy had sent on word to be at the work- 
house to-day. I was then asked was there destitution 
in my district. I said, “ No, there was no widespread 
destitution, that there were chronic cases.” I was 
asked could I make a report, and I said “Yes,” and 
then I was asked to take the people who were below 
before the Board. When they came into the board- 
room Dr. Mullany asked what brought them there. 
They said to get relief. “ Are you destitute,” he said, 
“ Yes, starving,” they replied, and then Dr. Mullany 
added, “ The Relieving Officer says a whip has been 

laid on your shoulders ” 

Dr. Mullany. — I did not say “ On your shoulders.” 
Witness. — “ A whip,” he said, “ lias been laid on 
your shoulders, according to the Relieving Officer, to 
bring you in." The word I did use was that a “whip 
had been sent out.” I said it was almost impossible 
to make out a report without giving some time, but 1 


made out a list and brought it before the Board. I 
was then told a collection had been made up, and I 
was asked to take charge of it. I asked who I was to 
give it to, and was told to giVe it to the most desti- 
tute. I went to Belrrullet, and not to delay the people 
I left my books at my mother’s place, and went into 
Jordan’s and made out a scale according to the fami- 
lies of these people. Some of them asked me to give 
them groceries, and I said, “ No, I will give nothing 
but meal, just as a test of destitution.” In one or two 
cases I did allow tea or sugar, or sixpence or eight- 
pence, but in the majority of cases the people got 
meal. 

1394b. Mr. Redington. — Do you consider that any 
of the forty cases whose names were down were fit to 
be put on out-door relief ? — Yes, some. Next week 
there was a similar crowd. They thought there would 
be another collection, and I offered them tickets for 
the house, but they would not take them. 

1395. What became of those thii-ty or forty people. 
If they were destitute why did you not bring their 
cases before the Board ? — I offered them tickets for 
the workhouse, and told them I could not give out- 
door relief to landholders. 

1396. Did any come in? — No. 

Dr. Mullany. — You state that I used the words, 
“ A whip was laid on your shoulders ?” — Yes, these 
were your words. 

Mr. Atkinson. — I have an indistinct recollection 
that Nolan is right. 

Dr. Mullany. — Well, under these circumstances, I 
would withdraw my version of it. 


Captain Sampson, l.g.i. sworn. 


1397. Mr. Redington . — You are the Local Govem- 
me it Inspector for this district ? — Yes. 

139S. How long have you held that office ? — About 
two years. 

1399. Were you able to give constant supervision 
to the administration of the Relief Act in this union? 
— No ; not constant supervision. 

1400. How many unions have you in charge to 
which the Poor Relief Act, 1886, applied? — Swinford, 
Westport, and this. 

1401. You are the Inspector for the Westport 
Union?— Yes. 

1402. Has any inconvenience arisen to the poor 


and destitute in the outlying districts since the amalga- 
mation of Westport with Newport? — None that I am 
aware of. 

1403. What is the distance between Achill and 
Westport? — About forty miles, Irish. 

1 404. Mr. Robinson . — Have you any idea what has 
been the financial result to the union from the amalga- 
mation? — A great saving; the rates are lower than 
they ever have been in both Newport and Westport. 

1 405. How do the people come from Achill ? — Well, 
there are very few cases sent in since Newport has 
been joined. They have an ambulance when bad cases 
arise, which is very seldom. 
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Mr. Flynn re-sworn. 


Bkluui let. 


There are a few statements of Mr. Atkinson 
which, as they go into evidence and affect me, I 
should wish to contradict. — First, as to the hour 
of meeting. When Mr. Atkinson first came here 
from Tipperary, he attended on one occasion at five 
minutes past one o’clock, or ten minutes. He called upon 
me to adjourn the Board. This [refused to do. The 
regulation of the Local Government Board says that we 
shall not adjourn within one hour from the time of 
meeting, but we may adjourn at any time afterwards 

we are thus limited in one direction, but not in the 

other. The people in this part of the country are 
late at all meetings, and I did not think it prudent 
to adjourn the Board so strictly, and the guardians 
generally meet late — from half-past one to two o'clock. 
On one occasion I adjourned the Board rather punc- 
tually, endeavouring to bring the guardians to punc- 
tuality in their attendance, but some guardians then 
complained very much that, after attending ten or 
twelve miles, the books were closed against them to 
walk home, and they said I was very well paid for 
being there, while they were paid nothing. Next, 
Mr. Atkinson says that where moneys are lodged T 
take up the cheque book and fritter them away. There 
is no doubt I filled the cheques, mechanically, but the 
act was the act of the Board. The guardians select 
some small accounts for payment. They are often 
able to pay small accounts while they are not in a 
position to meet the larger ones, and Mr. Atkinson’s 
policy would seem to be that we should allow our 
funds to accumulate while so many accounts are due 
to parties. I will give an instance. There is a balance 
of £13 odd due to the representatives of Dr. Phayre. 
I had numerous letters from the solicitor, Mr. Samuels, 


for payment — addressed to me officially. I brought Captain 
the account under the notice of the Board, and recom- •'mpaon.Lc. • 
mended payment. 

Mr. Atkinson.- — Yes, but we had no funds to pay it. 

Mr, Flynn . — 1 brought the account before the 
guardians on a previous occasion, but Mr. Atkinson 
objected to payment for some reason or another — on 
some peculiar principle — and the consequence is that 
I had a letter on Friday last from Mr. Samuels 
expressing surprise that he had not received a cheque, 
and threatening proceedings without further notice. 

Thus, the guardians may expect a writ at any moment, 
with expenses, and I mention this to show the wisdom 
of Mr. Atkinson’s policy to have the funds accumulate. 

Regarding the lodgment of £225, a grant was received 
from the Local Government Board for the discharge 
of Mr. M'Andrew’s cost, This sum was duly placed 
to the credit of the union, and a cheque for the 
amount immediately issued to Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly 
did not present the cheque for a considerable time, 
and afterwards, while I was filling cheques at that 
desk, the Board of Works was debiting our account 
for the seed loan at Ballina, and thus it was that when 
the cheque was afterwards presented there were not 
sufficient funds to meet it, and it was dishonoured. 

Mr. Atkinson. — That’s the first time we heard that 
explanation. 

Mr. Flynn . — Simply because you would not listen 
to it — whatever becomes of the union, I have en- 
deavoured to discharge my duties honestly. 

Mr. Begley . — I must corroborate the evidence of 
Mr. Flynn, I never knew him to fill cheques without 
consulting the Board and having their order. 


FRIDAY, 26th NOVEMBER, 1886. 

WESTPORT UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry at eleven o’clock, in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 
Mr. J. J. Louden, b.l., instructed by Mr. Patrick Kelly, solicitor, appeared for the Guardians. 


Mr. John Eaan , Clerk of the Union, sworn. 


1406. Mr. Redington. — You are the Clerk of the 
Union 1 — Yes. 

1407. You have prepared certain returns of expen- 
diture, grants, &c. 1— Yes. 

1408. Take this return of expenditure and grants, 
and say if it is correct 1 — It is. 

1409. Is it an accurate statement of the expenditure 
and grants and of the excess of expenditure over 
grants ? — It is, to the best of my knowledge, skill, and 
judgment. 

1410. From what is the return made out ? — From 
the accounts as prescribed by the Local Government 
Board ; but the accounts of the contractors, which 
form its basis, have not yet been fully checked. 

1411. How then do you know that it is correct ? — 
Well, it is practically correct. 

1412. But you say the accounts have not been fully 
checked?— No; but as far as was in my power I 
checked the tickets of the relieving officers. 

1413. Then do I understand that you are not afraid 
of the contractors sending in any other bills ? — Well, 
I regret to say it was only yesterday morning that I 
received claims from contractors, but for very small 
sums, and I have kept the envelopes. Two claims 
have come in that are for very small sums for goods 
alleged to have been supplied in last May and last 
June in Louisburg, and for goods supplied in May, 
June, and 1st of July. 

1414. Have you included that in the return ? — No. 

1415. Mr. ltobinson. — What is the amount ? — 
£2 5s. ; and this from Louisburg does not state for 
what part of the Union relief was given, and it is not 


certified by the relieving officer. These people have Egan°' n 
had transactions with the contractors, and now at this 
time they send in their claims ; but the account as 
presented to you may be taken as practically com- 
plete. 

1416. Mr. Redington . — Then did you found this 
statement on the bills furnished by the contractors 1 
— Exactly. 

1417. How did you check them? — By looking at 
the receipts in the expenditure books, as far as they 
were made up. 

1418. Are some not made up ? — Some are not com- 
pleted. 

1419. How then can you swear to the accuracy of 
the contractors’ bills? — They are certified by the 
relieving officers, and they having done that I hold 
them responsible for the bills. 

1420. You have no means of knowing that there 
may not be other bills? — Well, if you will take an 
expression of opinion, I would say that it is my 
belief that there will be none others, and that all the 
accounts are in except, no doubt, one or two which I 
think should not be recognised. 

1421. Do these bills state the date on which meal 
was supplied? — Yes. The latest date is the 15th 
July. 

1422. Between what date and the 15th of July is 
the meal alleged to have been given ? — One goes back 
as far as 23rd of May. It is alleged to have been 
supplied for Clare Island. Another goes back to 
June 16th, and it does not say even what relieving 
officer gave the orders. I sent it to the contractor, 
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Westport. stating it was late, and I have a copy of my letter. 
Mr. John ^ rece ived a letter from Louisburg, dated 23rd Nov., 
Egan. 1886, as follows : — 

“Mr. Egan. 

■“ Sir, — M r, Atkinson, relieving officer, lias informed me he 
will be in the boardroom of the Workhouse on Thursday 
next, and will certify to the accuracy of the account if 
required. I hope you will kindly oblige me by making it 
all right. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ M. M‘GmR." 

The letter does not specify what electoral division it 
was for. 

1423. You have no means of knowing whether 
that is correct or not, or whether there are other 
bills outstanding ? — No ; but I am satisfied there can 
be nothing of any importance. 

1424. Mr. Redington. — But you cannot say' that 
this return is absolutely correct ? — It is, so far as data 
coming into my possession is concerned. 

1425. Kindly read the amounts of expenditure over 

grants in each electoral division according to the 
return handed in by you. T assume it is the most 
correct statement you have 1 — Yes. It differs some- 

what from the return of the 16th and 17th September, 
inasmuch as since then bills have come in. The 
printed figures show the amounts up to the date certi- 
fied, but since then an alteration has become neces- 
sary, and in the figures I now give the return is 
accurate up to date, and may be taken as correct. 
The figures are as follows : — (See Appendix A, Table II.) 

1426. We may take this return as correct? — Yes. 

1427. Mr. Redington. — In the Louisburg Electoral 
Division do you include .the bill sent in to-day or 
yesterday ? — No, I do not know what it is for. 

1428. Mr. Louden. — Or whether it is legal or not? 
—No. 

1429. Mr. Robinson. — What are the “other ex- 
penses ” referred to in this return ? — I will furnish 
them immediately : there was £290 for tools. 

1430. Mr. Redington. — Now, what steps have you 
taken to ascertain whether or not there are other 
claims outstanding ? — I took no steps whatever except 
to tell the relieving officers constantly to bring in the 
bills and accounts. 

1431. When did you tell them? — I advertised to 
that effect as far back as June, in the papers. 

1431a. And have you reminded the relieving officers 
at intervals, of their duty? — Yes. There has not 
been a meeting of the Board at which it has not been 
done. 

1432. Had you any idea that there was anything 
outstanding in respect of Clare Island or Louisburg ? — 
No ; I may mention that the account of the relieving 
officer is in excess of the bills furnished, but I have 
not checked it fully. 

1433. What then do you go by? — By the relief 
lists, and checking his accounts by his relief list shows 
more than the relief furnished. 

1434. Are the relief lists made up ? — Yes. 

1435. Is Clare Island . made up ? — It is made up, 
but not checked. 

1436. Was that account in excess of what you put 
down here? — The person employed by the relieving 
officer tells me it is in excess of the amount of the 
bills promised. 

1437. And you went by the out-door relief lists 
made up by Moran? — Yes. 

1438. Mr. Robinson. — Can you ascertain the differ- 
ence between the amount furnished by the relieving 
officers in the relief lists and the contractor^ bills 
furnished to the present time ? — Yes. 

1439. Mr. Louden. — Are you aware that most of the 
meal supplied to Clare Island was given direct to the 
relieving officer by the guardians, and never came 
from the contractor’s at all ?— Some of it ; but not the 
most of it. 

1 4 40. Explain how much, so that the Commissioners 
may understand ? — Well, John Moran got money for 
£12 worth of meal, and also an order for supply on 


the contractor, to John Staunton for £24 worth of 
meal, and with that exception, and a bill of £33 2s. M. 
from Thomas Reilly, and small bills for ordinary 
relief, there is no other claim for Clare Island. 

1441. Mr. Redington. — In some cases did you 
found your statement on the relief lists filled up by 
the relieving officers, but in this case on bills of the 
contractors ?— In none on the relieving officers’ relief 
lists, but since the accounts went in the relieving 
officers have been urged to send in the accounts, and 
as they came in I checked them, and I have a consi- 
derable number checked. 

1442. Is none of this expenditure founded on the 
out-door relief lists?— No, it could not be. 

1443. Are any of the out door relief lists made up ? — 
Some are, and some are not. 

1444. Do you know those that are? — Ballycroy 
Northland Ballycroy South are fully and complete. 

1445. Are these the only two ? — I cannot say that 
in any of the other accounts I examined they are 
entirely accurate, but in no case has the balance been 
reduced to any appreciable extent. 

1446. In these two cases are the items here in this 
statement exactly in accordance with the out-door 
relief list furnished by the relieving officer ? — Yes. 

1447. Only in these two cases? — Yes. There is 
one man who made up his account (M'Ginn) his out- 
door relief, which appears to be fully sanctioned in 
every particular by the guardians, and initialed by the 
chairman — that account of expenditure for out-door 
relief is £2 17s. over and above the bills furnished by 
the contractors, and I believe that every bill for relief 
bona fide given in that case is in my possession. 

1448. Well, what figure do you put on the list for 
this division ?— I put in the bill. There is, as I say, 
a small difference of £2 7s. 

1449. Does this return of expenditure read out by 
you, include any of the ordinary cases of out-door 
relief? — No, it includes the relief commenced in the 
week ending 1st of May, and terminating 27th July. 

1450. Does it include any cases which formerly 
would be classed under the heading of ordinary out- 
door relief ? — Yes, the whole of them. 

1451. During these weeks then, there, was no out- 
door relief given under the ordinary law ? — No, it was 
all, by the direction of the Board of Guardians, charged 
to relief under the Relief Act. 

1452. Have you a return of the numbers relieved 
each week ? — Yes. 

1453. Read out the numbers of cases and persons 
relieved commencing the week ending 2nd of January ? 
— The return is as follows. 

That is the list, which I certify to be accurate. — 
(see Appendix A, Tables I. and III.) 

1454. You include there the persons relieved under 
the Relief Act and those relieved under the ordinary 
poor law ? — I have. 

1455. Mr. Robinson. — How do you determine 
them ? — Through the Relieving Officer’s Application 
and Report Book. 

1456. There was no distinguishing mark that I 
could see on looking through the Relieving Officer’s 
Report Book I could see nothing as to the circum- 
stances of the people. ? — I went through the books, 
and got information from the Relieving Officers that 
they were persons who would be relievable under the 
poor law. 

1457. Under the head of “ Observations” there cer- 
tainly was nothing to show that ?— No ; inquiry on 
the point was necessary. 

1458. And you inquired in every one of these cases ? 
— Yes. 

1459. You believe this return to be accurate? — 
Yes. 

1460. Strictly accurate ? — Well, perhaps there 
might be some difficulty about saying that, having re- 
gard to the fact that there was a good deal of hurry. 

1461. Mr. Redington.— Have you a return showing 
the number of persons in receipt of relief each week, 
according to electoral divisions ? — It is not ready yet. 
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1462. Are you preparing it? — Yes. 

1463. How far have you gone? — As far as June. 
Here are the original returns prepared from the re- 
lieving officers’ lists, and covering the entire time. 
Since you told me on Wednesday, no effort has been 
spared, but I have not had time yet to bring it all out 
according to electoral divisions. Here are the original 
figures, and it is simply a matter of copying work. 

1464. There is another return of the admissions to 
the workhouse week by week — is it accurate ? — Yes ; I 
checked it. 

1465. Mr. Robinson. — Now, about the manner of ad- 
ministering relief— just confine yourself to the proceed- 
ings in the boardroom : the relief, I understand, was 
authorized on the 29th of April ? — The Guardians of 
the Westport Union were pressed very much about the 
distress, and the Guardians sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to anticipate the Relief Act, 
and to that they received a reply. 

1466. What then happened ? — That was on the 22nd 
of April that the reply came, and a, meeting was sum- 
moned for the following Saturday, the 24tli, and then 
the relieving officers were instructed to commence on 
the following Monday. 

Mr. Louden. — All the instructions are in writing. 

1467. Mr. Robinson. — The only instructions are 
. those recorded on the minutes : is that so ? — Yes ; all 

were recorded on the minutes. 

1467a. Were there no verbal instructions ? — No, not 
that I am aware of. 

1468. Saturday, the 24th, was the adjourned meet- 
ing ? Yes ; on the 22nd of April the telegram came. 

On the 24tli the following minutes are recorded. I 
should mention that Captain Sampson was present : — 

“After conferring with Captain Sampson, and 
thanking him for his prompt and kindly attendance, 
it was resolved ; — 

“ « First. That all relief to be given under the Relief 
of Distress Act now being passed shall be given on the 
following conditions, as set forth in the circular of in- 
structions of the Local Government Board which ac- 
companies their letter of the 20th instant, and having 
regard to their telegram of the 22nd instant on the 
subject. 

“ ‘ Second. That all relief to able-bodied men shall 
be in the form of meal only, on tickets, and that 
each person be required to work for eight hours daily, 
subject to the following conditions, viz., relief to be 
given to destitute persons only. 

“ ' Third. Able-bodied persons shall be employed in 
the repairs of roads, or other useful works, not under 
county or other contract, as shall be agreed to by the 
Board of Guardians at their meetings. 

“ 1 Fourth. Able-bodied persons so employed shall 
each receive meal to the value of Is. 6 d. for each day’s 
work. 

“‘Fifth. Heads of families who have crops to sow 
may work for three days weekly, and also, when any 
such person has more than four children, he may re- 
ceive 2s. worth of meal for each day’s work — not to 
exceed 6s. weekly. 

‘“Sixth. No able-bodied person who is earning 
wa^es shall be allowed relief or employment in such 
work. 

“ ‘ Seventh. No able-bodied person shall be so em- 
ployed who is not destitute. 

“ ‘ Eighth. The Guardians of, or resident in, the 
respective electoral divisions are appointed committees 
to employ gangers to superintend such works therein 

such ganger to receive meal to the value of 2s. 

daily. 

« « Ninth. That the relieving officers be appointed 
to superintend the works in their respective districts, 
and that temporary relieving officers be employed to 
assist them, at 12s. a week.’ ” 

Then comes the appointment of the assistant reliev- 
ing officers, as defined by the resolution. 

1469. Mr. Robinson. — Were the duties of the assis- 
tant relieving officers defined by resolution ? — They 
were appointed, not more. 


1470. Were they to assist the relieving officers, or 
were they to have sole charge of separate districts ? — ; 
Well, they were appointed as temporary assistant I 
relieving officers, and, as far as X see, it was not 
distinctly specified that they were to be independent, 
nor is it defined, on the other hand, that they were to 
keep accounts separately by themselves, wholly irres- 
spective of the permanent relieving officer of the dis- 
trict. 

1471. But did the guardians regard the permanent 
relieving officer at Achill as responsible for the tem- 
porary relieving officer ? — 1 cannot say that. 

1472. Had the temporary relieving officers charge 
of separate electoral divisions ?— Yes. 

1473. Then they were independent, though tempo- 
rary and assistant ? — Yes. 

1474. How often did these assistants attend the 
Board meetings ? — Sometimes weekly, and sometimes 
fortnightly. It depended upon the distance. 

1475. Did the guardians give instructions that the 
meal was only to be given by tickets ? — Yes. 

1476. To be signed by the relieving officer ? — Yes. 

1477. And the assistant relieving officers being in- 
dependent, were empowered to sign tickets ? — Yes. 

1477. I presume the relieving officers never signed 
tickets for any people outside their own districts ? — 
Not that I heard of. 

1478. Were these tickets addressed to a particular 
contractor ? — No. 

1479. What was the wording of these tickets ? — 
The name of the contractor was not on them. They 
were to “ a ” contractor. 

1480. How many contractors were there ? — 133 in 
the union, and the tickets were what are called open 
tickets. 

1481. And merely mentioned the amount ?— Yes ; 
that is all. 

1482. They were signed by the relieving officer ? — 
Yes. 

1483. Were they countersigned by yon ? — No; 
they were initialed before they went out, except 
during the first week. 

1484. After that they were ? — Yes. 

1485. What was the reason for directing you to do 
that ? — To authenticate them. 

1486. So that other persons would not get hold of 
the tickets ? — Yes ; it was considered a precaution. 

1487. Now as to the appointment of contractors, 
how was that arranged ? — The guardians advertised 
for them, and took tenders, and entered into the con- 
tracts in the usual way. 

1489. Was each contractor appointed for his own 
electoral division ? — No. 

1490. How then was it settled? — No contractor 
was appointed for any specific division at all. 

1491. Did not that cause a great deal of confusion? 
— Yes ; I must say it caused inextricable confusion. 

1492. Did you continue to sign these tickets to the 
end? — Yes. 

1493. Were they printed in town? — Yes, they 
were purchased in Westport, and I initialed them in 
red ink. 

1494. In blank?— Yes, before giving them to the 
relieving officers. 

1495. Was anything said or done with reference 
to not confining the contractors to their own parti- 
cular divisions ? — Yes ; it was decided after conversa- 
tion here, in which Captain Sampson took part, to 
have open tickets. 

1496. Was anything put on the minutes on the 
subject? — No. 

1497. You have no knowledge of anything outside 
the Boardroom ? — No. 

1498. Was any one authorised by the guardians to 
put destitute persons on the works, except the reliev- 
ing officers? — No; and any one who did so acted 
ultra vires. 

1499. Did any persons do so ? — No, not to my 
knowledge. 


WESTl'OBT. 
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Wr.aTPOBT. 1500. How long did the Guardians sit during the 
Mr. Jolm day ^ — Sometime until 10 o’clock and on one mernor- 

Egan. able occasion until midnight. 

1501. When were the books signed by the Guar- 
dians — first tell me was the ordinary business dis- 
charged on the ordinary days! — Yes. 

Mr. Louden . — Did the Guardians not adjourn from 
day to day ? — Yes, from Thursday to Friday, and so on. 

1502. Mr. Robinson . — They prolonged the Board in 
fact ? — Yes. 

1503. When were the outdoor relief books written 
lip ? — Not until the relief was some time in operation, 
say a fortnight. 

1504. What explanation did the Relieving Officers 
give of this ? — They wei'e called on frequently to ex- 
plain, and they said they could not do more, the hurry 
and rush was so great. I may mention that they were 
authorized at first not to put down the names of the 
family— of the children— but the Local Government 
Board hold that the books should be kept according to 
law, and that the names of the wife and children 
should appear on the books. That caused considerable 
delay. 

1505. Can you remember how many were put on in 
the first week of the relief 1— There were 14,905. 

1506. All o\er the whole Union? — Yes, the whole 
thirty-one divisions. 

1507. How were they distributed, were there more 
in one division than in another ? — I think it was pretty 
proportionate to the population. 

1508. What was the first meeting after the 29th of 
April ? — The 6th of May was the next. 

1509. Were the application and report books written 
up then? — No. 

1510. I suppose, then, the 13th of May was the 
next meeting ? — Yes. 

1511. Were they written up then ? — I could not tell 
you from recollection. I know that the Relieving 
Officers attended the meeting. 

1512. Did they not bring in their books ? — Yes. 

1513. And did they tell the Guardians that they 
were not written up ?— Yes. 

1514. And did the Guardians instruct them to 
write up their books as soon as possible ? — Yes. 

1515. How soon after that were the books written 
up ? — They were written up fully, I should say, about 
a month after, when they were able to get the names 
of the wives and children. 

1516. Were they written up then about the 24th of 
May ? — Yes. 

1517. They were then written up to that date? — 
Well no, not all, there were some in arrear again. 

1518. Were most of them in arrear ? — No. 

1519. W ere most of them written up by that 
date ? — Yes. 

1520. And did the Guardians sign them? — Yes. 

1521. And did they sign for the past week ? — Yes. 

1522. In signing those books did they sign for the 
week previously? — Yes, for the week previous. 

1523. As soon as the application and report books 
were written up, did the Guardians sign for the week 
which was to follow ? — In some cases they defined the 
duration of relief, but in the majority of cases they 
did not. 

1524. When the Guardians granted relief on, say 
Saturday 1st, did the chairman sign for relief to be 
given from the 1st to the 7th, or for relief from the 
23rd to the 1st? — It was for the current week, but not 
always ; in a great number of cases they limited it 
to a fortnight or so. 

1525. Am I correct in saying that the Guardians 
approved of provisional relief to be given, but did not 
order new relief ? — Well, in some cases they continued 
the relief, and in some cases they cancelled it. 

1526. In the majority of cases did the Guardians 
give directions for the future or had their action 
reference to the past? — To what had been done. 

1526a. As a matter of fact had the Relieving Officer 
absolute power to do what he liked ? — Holiad discretion 
as Relieving Officer. 


1527. As soon as the application and report books 
were written up did you check them week by week? — 
I proceeded to get them registered. I may mention 
however that there are some of them not written up 
yet. 

1528. Do you know how they filled up their appli- 
cation and report books? — In the majority of cases 
from the block tickets. At first there was a consider- 
able amount of confusion. When the Relief of Distress 
Act came into operation, the guardians directed that 
all cases should be inquired into and entered in the 
books — the same books as in the case of the ordinary 
outdoor relief. 

1529. But the persons who were under ordinary 
outdoor relief did not work ? — No. 

1530. Were any persons relieved under the Poor 
Relief Act who did not work ? — No, I think not ; 
but I could not answer positively. 

1531. As a matter of fact, had the Relieving 
Officers power to determine who was to work and 
who was not ? — Yes ; but according to the resolution 
already read there were certain restrictions that all 
relief should be on tickets, and that each person be 
required to work eight hours a day, subject to the 
rules which I have read for you. 

1532. Are you aware whether the persons produced 
their tickets to the contractors each week they were 
given to them ? — I am not aware. 

1533. Are you aware whether the contractors 
borrowed tickets presented to them after the works 
ceased ? — I am not aware of such a case. 

1534. You do not know if there are any outstand- 
ing tickets ? — No. 

1535. Have you any reason to believe there are? — 
Well, judging from the two or three little bills that 
came in, perhaps there may have been, but they must 
have been very few. 

1536. Did the guardians pass a resolution, fixing 
the limit up to which the tickets should be presented? 
—No. 

1537. What is the present state of the Relieving 
Officers’ books ? — All will be completed within a week. 

1538. All the relief lists ? — Yes, and the guardians 
have taken very stringent steps by resolution and 
vei'bal orders to stimulate them. 

1539. How soon after the relief ceased, did you 
begin to get the bills ? — I commenced in June, because 
payments were made in June on account. 

1540. When did you explain that they should finish 
sending in their accounts ? — The first week in August 
was the time. I explained that, and advertised in 
the local papers. 

1541. Can you let us know all the districts in which 
the amount returned by the Relieving Officers is in 
excess of the contractor’s account ? — I cannot do so 
now, but I will perpare a return. 

1542. Is it much or little?— Not much at all. 

1543. As to the purchase of tools, how was it 
managed ? — The guardians advertised for a week for 
crow-bars, hand-barrows, hammers, &c. 

1544. Have you any resolution passed about 
disposing of them ? — Yes, by public advertisement. 

1545. Mr. Redington. — Give the date of the 
appointment of the contractor’s whose tenders were 
accepted ? — 6th of May, and here are the bonds. 

1546. Were any steps taken to make the people 
know who were the contractors in their neighbour- 
hood ? — It was done by the Relieving Officer. I did 
not publish any advertisement about the names. 

1547. Were many relieved by the contractors out- 
side their own district? — Yes, a great many from 
Newport in Westport, and Clare Island and Achill in 
Newport. 

1548. Mr. Louden. — You said the ordinary relief 
was assimilated, so to speak, with the extraordinary 
after the 24th of April?— Yes, they were both 
together. 

1 549. Up to the 24th Api-il, take the old West- 
port Union as distinguished from the present, was 
there any outdoor relief given in the union to any 
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great extent ? — No. In Westport Union it was about 
the same as in previous years. 

1550. Andwasit notbecauseof the very small amount 
and the trouble and delay that would be occasioned 
by keeping two separate accounts — was not that one 
of the reasons why the thing was amalgamated ? — 
Well, it would not involve separate accounts, but it 
was for the sake of general convenience. 

1551. Your evidence is, that so far as the old West- 
port Union is concerned, the ordinary outdoor relief 
was almost nil ? — About £15 a year. 

1552. As to the open tickets, you say the system 
gave rise to confusion ? — Yes. 

1553. Suppose we had depots instead of the system 
adopted would that have worked better — would it have 
been possible to relieve the people by a system of 
depots? — I think a depot or two would have been 
better for the sake of the accounts. 

1554. Mr. Louden. — Do not mind about the ac- 
counts, but could we have relieved the people by 
depots — would it have worked 1 — I think so. But in 
saying that I ask permission to say that the Guardians 
were not unanimous about the tickets. 

1555. Is it not a fact that on several occasions the 
Guardians endeavoured to get meal to send to Achill, 
in Westport, and failed? — Yes. 

1556. And they would get no meal? — Yes. 

1557. Is it not the fact that the Guardians drew on 
the ordinary accounts of the Union in order to be able 
to send meal to Achill ? — Yes. 

1558. Could that meal have been supplied in Achill 
Electoral Division? — I cannot say that. It was stated 
that the meal would not be given there. 

1559. Had not the Achill contractors had their 
supplies cut off, or cut short in Westport ? — Yes. 

1560. Did they not then depend on what they got 
in Westport? — Yes. 

1561. And their credit was cut short too? — Yes. 

1562. And therefore it would be impossible for 
them to supply meal in Achill ? — Yes, according to 
the reports that came in here. 

1563. As to the appointment of contractors is it not 
a fact that when we advertized a large number of con- 
tractors sent in a common tender at a uniform price ? 
— Yes. 

1564. And the price was a low one — £6 a ton ? — 
Yes, and the document is here showing the joint 
tender, and there is written on it by the chairman — 
“accepted on condition that the persons who have 
signed this tender will bind themselves jointly and 
severally liable for the execution of the contract.” 

1565. Although injurious or inconvenient from the 
point of view of keeping accounts was it not a great 
advantage to the lielieving Officers and to the public 
advantage to have so many contractors? — It was 
certainly of advantage that the Relieving Officers 
should not have the selection of the contractors. 

Mr. Redington. — That is not the question. 

1566. Mr. Louden. — Taking into consideration the 
very large number of persons relieved was it not a 
convenience to the Relieving Officers, and to the pub- 
lic, and the poor, that there should be many places to 
obtain meal and have no crowding in any places ? — 
That is a question I would rather not offer an opinion 
about. 

1567. Now as to the application and report books 
not being made up to the first week, is it not a fact 
that before the Poor Relief Act was passed, some 
thousands of people congregated around this house, 
crying out for food, and that the clergy appeared here 
too and called on the Guardians to give the people 
food? — Yes. 

1568. Mr. Robinson. — How soon before the passing 
of the bill was that?— A couple of weeks. 

1569. Mr. Louden. — Did not the Board of Guard- 
ians, finding that the people were in danger, and that 
they were actually at the time charged with the death 
of one woman by starvation, wire to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to anticipate the Act? — 
Yes. 


1570. And did they? — Yes. 

1571. And that time how many application books 
had you at your disposal ? — About fifteen. 

1572. Hadyouanyto give to the Relieving Officers? 
— Not sufficient ; but I telegraphed for a supply. 

1 573. How long was it before they were down ? — 
A week. 

1574. As a matter of fact, did not only some come 
down ? — Well, in a week sufficient came to supply the 
Relieving Officers, but the work they had done was 
valueless for they had not put in the names of the 
wives and families. 

1575. That is another matter. In the first week, 
in which the application books were not made up, that 
was the week in which you had not sufficient books, 
and you wired for a supply ? — Yes, but it is only right 
I should explain. 

1576. You mentioned to Mr. Robinson that the 
first week there were no application books made up, 
and I merely ask you was not that the week when the 
application books were being supplied by Thom? — 
No, that is not exactly the cause of it — the books were 
down in a week. 

1576a. Well, were we not anticipating the Act? — 
Yes, but even so. 

1577. Is not that the week you allude to as the first 
week ? — Yes. 

1578. Mr. Robinson. — They were down about a 
week afterwards ? — Yes ; I can give the exact date 
afterwards. I had sufficient books for two years. 

1579. How so ? — I mean, if this Act had not come 
into force, I had sufficient for two years. 

1580. Mr. Louden. — You say the guardians gave 
the relieving officers a discretion ? — They ordered them 
to give relief. 

1581. I know. Is it not a fact that everything is 
down in wilting, and is there anything to justify you 
in saying that the guardians gave the relieving 
officers a discretion? — Well, they simply could not 
take from them a power which they possess. 

1582. Were the guardians in the habit of striking 
out many names of persons put on by the relieving 
officers? — Yes. 

. 1583. Do the application books contain the names 
of persons who were struck out by the guardians, 
believing that they should nob be on ? — Yes. 

1584. That happened on several occasions? — Yes. 

1585. Showing that the guardians exercised the 
strictest supervision over the action of the relieving 
officers ? — Yes. 

1586. Mr. Robinson. — You had fifteen books? — 
Yes. 

1587. Who did you give them to ? — To those who 
asked first for them, and the relieving officers did not 
come to me until they were a week at work. 

1588. And then you gave them the fifteen books ? — 
Yes, all the books I had. 

1589. Well now, you said, I think, that the re- 
lieving officers had power to put on whom they 
pleased, but, of course, it was the guardians who had 
the giving of relief? — Quite so ; any relief given by 
the relieving officer was subject to the approval of the 
Board of guardians. 

1590. The guardians exercised, as a matter of fact, 
a controlling power ? — Yes. 

1591. Mr. Louden. — Now, as to there being no 
name of a contractor on the tickets, you said the 
tickets were “open tickets,” addressed to “a” con- 
tractor? — Yes. 

1592. As a matter of fact, was not that with the 
object of being a convenience, and prevented over- 
crowding ? — Yes. 

1593. Mr. Redington. — Take the Minute Book of 
the 13th of May ; are all the resolutions that were 
carried, in that rough Minute Book ? — Yes. 

1594. Read the resolution commencing “To further 
reduce ” ? — “ To further reduce the expenditure, the 
guardians now make the following order, viz. : — The 
relieving officers are directed to strike off from the 
number of persons, now receiving relief for labour 


Westport. 

Mr. John 
Egan. 
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Westport, given, fifty in every hundred, taking care that the destitute and starving before the crops grow. As 
j/r. jphn poorest' and most destitute shall be retained.” these persons touch the starvation stage, they will be 

Ft-.ni. Mr. Louden . — It is only right that I should read restored to the relief works. In the meanwhile, the 

the next paragraph, which is an explanatory and relieving officers are instructed to give relief in cases 
qualifying one : — “ The Board, in making such re- of urgent necessity, but not to admit any further cases 
duction in the number of persons receiving relief, feel on the relief works until further orders.” These 
themselves constrained to do so on financial grounds words are quoted from the Local Government Board’s 
only. They are aware that the persons so struck off orders in their circular, 
are in the deepest poverty, and will be, unquestionably, 


Michael 

Corrigan. 


Michael Corrigan, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


1595. Mr. Robinson. — What divisions have you 
got? — Ballycroy, North and South. 

1596. What is the population of your district? — I 
do not exactly know. 

1597. How long have you been relieving officer? — 
Three years. 

1598. You were relieving officer in the old New- 
port Union?— Yes. 

1599. Were many people getting out-door relief, 
there, up to the passing of the Relief Act ? — -No. 

1600. Can you give, roughly, the amount? — Well, 
about 5s. or 6s., or 7s. a week, I would say. 

1601. Were these cases of urgent necessity? — 
Yes. 

1602. And I presume none received it without the 
sanction of the guardians? — By order of the guar- 
dians. 

T603. Then it was not provisional relief? — Yes, 
when required, and then: sanctioned. 

1604. Did you attend the meeting of the guardians 
on the 24th of April? — Yes. 

1605. Did you receive a copy of instructions con- 
tained in the resolution of the guardians? — Yes. 

1606. Did you go back to your district then ? — 
Yes. 

1607. And proceed to carry out the guardians’ 
instructions ?— Yes. 

1608. How did you interpret the guardians’ in- 
structions ? — The works were started. 

Mr. Louden — It is all in writing. 

Witness. — The first works were roads leading to the 
chapel at Ballycroy and another at Durreen, and a 
third road. 

1609. Mr. Robinson. — Which was the principal 
work ? — Well, they are all about the same. 

1610. What was the exact amount of money ex- 
pended on your two divisions in the progress of the 
works ? — About £400 for the half year. 

1611. When you received application for relief from 
a person what did you do? Did you visit their 
homes?— No, I had an idea of their homes. 

1612. Did you not visit their homes? — Some of 
them. I was conversant with the circumstances of 
the people. 

1613. You had a very large number of applications ? 
— Yes. 

1614. And it would have been almost impossible to 
have visited them all ? — Yes. 

1615. You were not acquainted with their circum- 
stances from day to day ?— No, but I had a sufficient 
knowledge of them to know whether they were fit 
cases or not. 

1616. When you received an application for relief 
and did not visit them, did you give them an order for 
the works? — Yes. 

1617. A written order? — No, verbal. 

1618. Did you name the work ? — Yes. 

1619. And did you keep a book showing the work 
you put each man on ? — Yes. 

1620. You wrote him down in your book? — Yes. 

1621. Who superintended the works in your divi- 
sion ! — Gangers, who were paid by relief. I visited 
the works myself on the date of the first week, and 
sent the men on the works to start. 

1622. And these people all went on the works at 
once ? — Yes. 


1623. Did any go on whom you did not tell to go- 
on ? — Not that week. 

1 624. Did the gangsmen return you the list of men 
w£o worked ? — Yes. 

1625. When? — Weekly. 

1626. When you put a man on the works, how long 
did you put him on for ? — Three days or a week, ac- 
cording to class. 

1627. When did you give the tickets? — Generally 
on Saturday night. 

1628. For the week he worked or the week to 
follow ? — The week he worked. 

1629. If he was a destitute man how did he last out 
until Saturday ? — Well he did what he could for a 
few days. 

1630. Where did you give out-door relief tickets ? — 
Everywhere ; sometimes at the works. 

1631. Was it on Saturday evenings? — Yes, and 
provisional relief at any time I would meet them, and 
thought them deserving cases. 

1632. And did you give them out yourself? — Yes. 

1633. And sign them? — Yes, myself and assis- 
tants. 

1634. Did you keep the blocks? — Yes. 

1635. When did these people present their tickets? 
— Immediately. 

1636. Who was the contractor? — James Cleary, 
junior. 

1637. Is he any relation of the guardian? — Son. 

' 1638. Is he petty sessions clerk? — Yes, but he was 
contractor as well. 

1639. These people presented their tickets to Cleary 
and he honoured them ? — Yes. 

1640. Had you any knowledge of persons asking 
for anything except what was specified on the tickets ? 
— No. 

1641. As to writing up your books, how did you 
write up your application and i - eport book ? — I used to 
write it up whenever I had the opportunity. 

1642. You were very hard worked ? — Yes. 

1643. You had an assistant ? — Yes, James Conway. 

1644. What divisions had he?— We worked the 
same divisions together. 

1645. What number did you put on the first week ? 
— The number of applications was about 291. 

1646. You filled in your application and report book 
whenever you got the chance? — Yes. 

1647. What did you fill it in from? — From what 
they told me — notes I took of the number in family, 
&c. 

1648. Did you attend the works the following week 
and fill in applications there ? — I entered the names 
when I ordered them to go on the works. [Book 
produced.] 

1649. When you ordered a man on you put his 
name in that book? — Yes. 

1650. Who gave you that book ? — The guardian. 

1651. And from that book you filled in your appli- 
cation and report book ? — Yes. 

1652. When did you first get your application and 
report book from the Clerk of the Union ?— There were 
no application and report books for a week or so — 
there was a delay. 

1653. Was it a week or fortnight? — It was about a 
fortnight after the works started. 
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1654. Then you wrote them up from that, and the 
iniardians sanctioned what had been done 1 — Yes. 

3 1655. From what period were the people put on the 
works 1 — Until such period as we could bring the cases 
forward at the Board meeting. 

1656. Then did the guardians put them on again? 
Yes, after consultation with tho guardians conver- 
sant with the district. 

1657. Did you ever sign any tickets in blank ? — 

No. „ _ 

1658. Did you ever sign for two stone of meal with- 
out putting in the man’s name ? — I would give the list 
to the contractor in blank. 

1659. But in filling in the ticket to the contractor 
did you put in the name? — We got proper books for 
the purpose. 

1660. What I want to know is this— on the tickets 
did you merely say the amount of meal, without 
saying the name of the person to receive it ? — I always 
mentioned the name of the person to receive it. 

1661. And in the block ?— Yes. 

1662. Were these tickets for two weeks’ supply to 
be issued at a time ?— I am not aware of it. 

1663. Did any people from adjoining districts come 
and receive work in your division ? — 1 am not aware 
of it, except one, I think. 

1664. How often did you attend the board? — 
Weekly. 

1665. Were any persons ever put on the works by 
anyone but you? — I am not aware of it. 

1666. Were any works started in your district, 
except by yourself? — There were. 

1667. By whom were they ?— By other parties in the 
distinct. 

1668. Did you recognise the persons put on these 
works ?— I gave them provisional relief, such as re- 
quired it. 

1669. Although they were receiving relief on the 
other works ?— Yes. 

1670. Why did you do that ; if they were receiving 
relief at the other works, surely they were not desti- 
tute?— I did not know at the time. 

1671. You employed one out of each family? — 
Yes 

1672. Are any tickets outstanding in your district? 
X am not aware — I believe there are none. 

1673. Did Mr. Cleary return to you each week, 
the names of those to whom he gave meal ? — To the 
guardians he did. 

1673a. He did not return them to you ?— No. 

1674. Well, how did you distinguish ordinary cases 
from those relieved under the Poor Belief Act ? — I was 
doing what I could to relieve the distress, as it existed 
at the time. 

1675. And I presume your hands were full ? — 
Yes. 

1676. Did you consult the guardians as to whom 
you were to put on the works? — Yes. 

1677. What means had you of knowing or deciding 
as to the chargeability of all the people you relieved, 
did any strange person,' you know nothing about, come 
to you? — No, I knew the people myself. 

1678. Do you think many persons from tho Bally- 
croy district brought then- tickets outside of Bally- 

_croy ? — No, I am not aware. 

1679. Who else started works besides you ?— There 
were a few. 

1680. Private charities ? — Yes. 

1681. Were many persons employed on these private 
charities ?— There were. 

1682. During the time the guardians reduced the 
relief by 50 per cent., did you give much provisional 
relief, or many additional orders to the workhouse ? — 
Yes I had to continue the provisional relief. There 
were not more in the workhouse. 

1683. How much were you able to reduce your 
relief by during that time ?— About a half, or perhaps 
a third — a half say. 

1684. How were the remaining half provided for? 


— We had to continue provisional relief to the 24th Westport. 

ofJul y- ,, , „ , . Mr. Michael 

1685. But you were able to cut off one half in Corrigan, 
obedience to the guardians ?— Yes, I endeavoured 

to do so. 

1686. Well, how much did you cutoff? — I would 
not like to say a half. 

1687. Well how much ? — About a third. 

1688. And were you able to do that without causing 
the people much suffering?— Well, I used my discretion 
as regards cutting some off. 

1689. Were there more additional admissions to 
the workhouse in consequence of this ? — No. 

1690. Had you any knowledge of the private funds 
used for the relief of the people? — No. 

1691. Did you think it was a risky thing, striking 
off that number ? — Most certainly I did. 

1 692. Did you represent that to the guardians ? 

—I did. 

1693. Were the works which were carried out 
works of utility ? — Yes. 

1694. And likely to be permanent? — Yes. 

1695. Did you select the gangers? — Tes. 

1696. What influenced you in the selection ?— 

That they were men bore a knowledge of such 
works. 

1697. Under the head “ Duration of relief affoixled,” 

I see here this is marked “ off,” and after this 3s. is 

.marked ?— 1 That was given provisionally. The 3s. is 
the amount of value for the week ended 5th July. 

The guardian of the division went over it. 

1698. Show me some case in this book where the 
guardians ordered you to give relief for the following 
weeks ? — I have none. 

1699. Then it was always provisional relief? — Yes, 
by me. 

1700. Then, as a matter of fact, you had entire con- 
trol of who you would put on and who you would 
put off? — Yes, to that extent. 

1701. Mr. Redington. — On what day did you first 
bring before the guardians a list of those employed? 

— I came upon the following week after the 24th of 
April to the board-room. 

1702. The first meeting after the works were com- 
menced ? — Y es. 

1703. What day did the works begin ? — The 26th 
of April, Monday. 

1704. Did you keep a separate list of persons on 
outdoor relief under the ordinary law ? — No ; I made 
no distinction. 

1705. Did you furnish the clerk with a list of those 
in receipt of relief under the ordinary law ? — No ; I 
made no distinction at all. 

1706. Have you ever given him a list of persons in 
receipt of relief under the ordinary law during the 
months the works were in existence?— No. I gave it 
to him, the whole lot, making no distinction. 

1707. Did you give him information that would 
enable him to distinguish them ? — No. 

1708. Mr. Louden. — Were there any of them 
chargeable to the rates ? — Yes, four or five cases. 

1709. Mr. Robinson. — Was relief given out by the 
contractors at convenient places, or at Cleary’s own 
house? — They made no complaint. 

1710. Where was it given out ? — At Mr. Cleary’s. 

1711. At his house ? — Yes. 

1712. Mr. Cleary, junior’s, or his father’s? — I can- 
not say. 

1713. You do not know where it was given out ? — 

No. Young Mr. Cleary was appointed contractor, 
and I made the orders on him. 

1714. Where does young Mr. Cleary live? — At 
Ballycroy. 

1715. With his father ? — Yes. 

1716. Mr. Redington. — Has lie any separate store? 

— I cannot say. 

1717. Do you know the district ? — Yes. 

1718. Is there any place where Mr. Cleary keeps a 

shop ? — Yes, and I am sure young Mr. Cleary has a 
portion of the house. ^ 
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Wrstpobt. 1719. Which portion ? — I do not know. 

“ T , 1720. Does lie keep a separate establishment from 

S; “ bis fuller 1 — I don't know. 

1721. Do they live in the same house ? — Yes. 

1722. There was a complaint made against you by 
Neill Conway and others ? — Yes. 

1723. That you refused relief to those who were 
destitute and gave it to those who were not?— Yes. 

1724. What did you say in reply — was anyone 
refused by you ? — No. 

1726. Were any persons not destitute given relief 
by you ? — No. 

Mr. Robinson. — Neill Conway objects to it being 
given to himself. 

Witness. — It was his son wanted it. 

1727. Mr. Louden. — You spoke of provisional relief 
being given, I presume you referred to relief given in 
continuation by the guardians from time to time in 
your application book ? — No, not always. 

Mr. Louden. — Listen to this, 10th of May, “ It is 
hereby ordered that all relief works be suspended until 
Friday next in order that the relieving officers may 
have all cases and persons receiving relief entered in 
their application and report book, when the guardians 
will consider each case on its merits, and pass or reject 
same,” Did you get a copy of that resolution ? — I 
did. 

1728. On the 10th of May? — Yes. 

Mr. Louden. — Now I would ask the clerk of the 
union to hand in the document showing when the 
books came from Thom’s and showing that the guar- 
dians did not lose any time. 

1729. Mr. Redington. — Did you suspend relief? 

Witness. — Yes. 

1730. Did you bring your book up on the next 
Board day ? — Y es. 

1731. On the 13th of May?— Yes. 

1732. What action was taken by the guardians ? — 
Well, they had so much to do, it was quite impossible 
for them to attend fully. They did all they could. 

1733. Did they approve of the provisional relief 
given before the 13th of May ? — They did. 

1731. Could you show us their approval indicated 
on the book ? — I can’t say if it is in mine. 

1735. You attended the Board meeting next after 
the order of the 10th of May? — Yes, but the chairman 
could not attend to it. I came here with the books 
and could not be attended to. 

1736. Did you come on the 20th? — The 24th was 
the first. day my book was ruled. 

1737. You got the order of the 10th of May, the 
receipt of which you acknowledge, ordering you to 
have all cases and persons entered in your book. The 
next meeting was the 14th. Do I understand you to 
say that your books were not ruled till the 24th ? — 
Yes. 

173S. Did they take any action on the 13th? — 
No. 

1739. Or the 17th?— No. 


1740. Now as regards your books, they are fairly 
well kept, but there is a blank in every case as to the 
duration of relief? — It was for provisional relief. 

1741. Mr. Louden. — Now did you get a copy of 
this. You were asked did you strike off 50 per cent., 
and you said no, you struck off about one-tlxird. Did 
you receive a copy of this — “ As those persons touch 
the starvation stage they will be restored to the relief 
works. In the meantime the relieving officers are in- 
structed to give relief in cases of urgent necessity ?” — 
Yes. 

1742. You acted on that? — Yes. 

1743. And it was acting on these instructions, that 
instead of knocking off 59 per cent, you only knocked 
off one-third? — Yes, I struck about one-third off the 
books. 

1744. Would you not have struck 50 per cent, off 
unless they were destitute? — I could not possibly 
strike 50 per cent. off. 

1745. Was there not private relief given in that 
district? — I am not aware of it. 

1746. Now, acting on this resolution, did you not 
restore to the works sucli persons as became absolutely 
destitute, and touched the starvation stage ? — Yes. 

1747. You got an order from the guardians to put 
on no one but persons absolutely destitute ? — Yes. 

1748. Did you act on that? — I did ; I did what I 
could. 

1749. Mr. Redington. — Every one in receipt of re- 
lief wox-ked on the roads? — Yes ; some of them, how- 
ever, were unable to work. 

1750. Mr. Louden. — I think you said that some of 
the persons went on the works the first week without 
your authority? — Yes, they did. 

1751. Did these persons get put on the application 
and report book by you? — All the applications made 
to mo were put on my books. 

1752. Were there not persons who worked, and who 
wei - e noton the application books? — Not under my 
control. 

1753. Did not persons work that you refused to 
acknowledge — did not persons come to work whom 
you did not acknowledge ? — There did, certainly. 

1754. Mr. Robinson — On your works? — No. 

175-5. There were other works started by private 

charity ? — Yes. 

1756. Were applications made to you to put per- 
sons working there on your book ? — No. 

1757. Mr. Louden — Did the guardians sanction 
payment to anyone without your authority ?— I am not 
aware. 

1755. Does not Mr. Cleai-y, the guardian, keep a 
public house at Ballycroy — is he not a licensed publi- 
can? — He is. 

1759. Is his son in the meal trade ? — He is. 

1760. Mr. Cleary, I believe, is a man of wealth? — 
He is, I believe, but I really can’t say. 

1761. Has he not given the son a section of his 
business for a considerable time ? — I am not aware. 


James Conivay , Relieving Officer, sworn. 


1762. Mr. Redington. — You are a relieving officer ? 
— Yes. 

1763. What district did you work in? — Ballycroy 
North. 

1763a. In filling in the tickets you inserted the name 
of the recipient? — Yes. 

1764. You kept the name in the block also? — Yes. 

1765. They were open tickets? — Yes, they were 
directed to a contractor. 

1766. To whom were these tickets presented? — To 
Mr. James Cleary, junior. 

1767. He was the contractor authorized by the 
Board ?— Yes. 

1768. Where does he live? — At Ballycroy. 

1769. Near his father’s house? — He lives in his 
father's place. They have several stores outside, 


the meal was given outside, but they live together. It 
is a large concern. 

1770. But it is a separate establishment from'the 
father’s ? — Yes, in the meal way. 

1771. Had you separate report books? — Yes, sepa- 
rate application and report books. 

1772. Had you books of your own distinct from • 
Corrigan ?— No, I assisted him in filling up the books. 

I visited the works daily in our division, and he visited 
in Ballycroy South. 

1773. You heard the evidence of Mr. Corrigan? — 

1774. Do you agree with his evidence? — Yes. 
Before we got the application and report books we 
kept a book like this, and I gave him a copy of the 
list with the tickets, and he used to number his sheet 
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so that we would be able to write up the application 
and report book. 

1775. When were the books ruled? — On the 24th 
May ; that was because we had not the books. 

1776. Mr. Robinson. — Accox-ding to your know- 
ledge, are you aware of any persons receiving any- 
thing except what was indicated on the tickets ? — I 
never did. We mentioned the word Indian meal, but 


I should say that in some extra cases we gave some 
little groceries or that. Such cases, however, were 
very few. 

1777. Were applications made to you to put on 
persons employed on other works? — No. 

1778. Mr. Redington- Were no tickets given on 
any contractor but Mr. Cleary by yoxx or Corrigan ? — 
No, he was well able to supply them. 


Mr. J. Egan recalled. 


1779. Mr. Redington . — When did you receive ap- 

plication and report books from Dublin ? — On April 
29th I got 20 ; on May 7th, 12. They wrote to me 
saying I had all they had had in hands. Here is 
their letter — “ All in stock are forwarded and after- 
wards they sent, on the 25th of May I think, 20 or 
24 more, and 

1780. When you got the first supply did you send 
them to the relieving officer? — Yes, I gave them out 
just as I got them without any delay whatever. I 


had at first, as I explained, 12 in stock. These I gave 
out immediately. 

1781. On what day did you give out the twenty 
you got fx-om Dublin? — According as the relieving 
officers came here. 

1782. Do you remember giving Corrigan one? — 
I gave all as they came, but I can’t say to one in 
particular. 

James Conway . — I did not get mine until the 18th 
of May, and if 1 had got the application book before 
I would have written it up. 


Peter Lavelle, Eelieving Officer, sworn. 


1783. Mr. Robinson. — What is your division? — 
Achill. 

1784. Did you assist your father as Eelieving 
Officer? — No. Dining the time of the relief of 
distress I had charge of a division of my own quite 
separate. 

1784a. Were there any other Eelieving Officers 
on the island? — Yes. 

1785. Did they all take charge of one electoral 
division ? — Yes. 

1786. And did they all work independently of Mr. 
Lavelle, the permanent relieving officer? — Yes. 

1787. And you issued tickets yourself? — Yes. 

1788. When were you appointed? — In April, I 
think. 

1789. Along with all the others? — No ; I was ap- 
pointed previous to them. 

1790. Just describe what proceedings you took when 
you were appointed, and when an application was 
made to you? — I put the name in the application and 
report book. 

1791. But what means did you take to find out the 
destitution of the applicants 1— 1 filled in the tickets. 

1792. How would that give you any information ? 
— I went round and inquired. 

1793. Into their homes ? — Yes. 

1794. In every case? — Yes. 

1795. How many applications had you the first 
week ? — One hundred and thirty or more. 

1796. Did the numbers increase ? — Yes; from 130 
to 150 and 180 per week. 

1797. Did you put no man into your application 
and report book without inquiring into his circum- 
stances ? — No. 

1798. When you put a man on the works did 
you give him a ticket to the ganger? — I always 
attended where they worked once a week, and if a 
man came and applied to me for work, and was a 
proper case, I gave him an order to the ganger. 

1799. Before you inquired into it? — Yes. 

1 800. But if you found he was not a proper case ? 
— Then I struck him off. 

1801. Did you issue tickets? — Yes, “to contrac- 
tor.” There were several contractors in the electoral 
division. 

1802. You signed them yourself? — Yes. 

1803. Were all the tickets you got signed by the 
Clerk? — In the first week they were not, but after- 
wards there was an order that he put his initial on 
them, and from that foi'th he did. 

1 804. What was the nature of the works ? — Boad- 
makiDg. 


1805. Did you cany out the instnxctions as to 
heads of families and not the others being employed ? 
—I did. 

1806. Did you consult the Guardians as to who to 
put on the works?— No. 

1807. When the Guardians ruled your books did 
they rule them for the relief that had been given ? — 
Yes. 

1808. You put them on and left it to the Guardians 
to sanction them ? — Yes. 

1809. And if the Guardians did not think them des- 
titute were they struck off? — Yes. 

1810. Did you ever give tickets for two weeks’ 
supply ? — I did, sir. 

1811. Under what circumstances? — It was gene- 
rally the case we would run out of the ticket books, 
and then if it was in arrear from last week to this we 
would fill in two tickets at one time. 

1812. And allow the man to get two weeks’ supply 
at the same time ? — Yes. 

1813. What did the man do for the week he did 
not get a ticket ? — We used to give them a list when 
we had no tickets, and they would go to the contrac- 
tor, and then we would fill in the tickets and get 
back the list. 

1814. Could they not get three weeks’ relief in 
that way ? — No. 

1815. The contractor would give meal on the pro- 
duction of the list ?— Yes, till he would get the ticket, 
and then he would not give mox-e than that. In fact, 
the contractor would supply on the list until such 
time as he got the ticket. 

1816. Were many tickets outstanding after tlxe re- 
lief was given? — We had none. 

1817. Have the contractors furnished their accounts 
up to date? — Yes, some have, but some have not put 
in their bills here at all. 

1818. Can you name any of those whose bills are 
outstanding? — I cannot exactly say, but I believe 
there are some. 

1819. This is only a surmise of yours? — Yes, 
but I believe it. 

1820. On one occasion, I understand from the 
Chairman of the Board, that in consequence of the 
contractors refusing to send down a supply of meal to 
Achill, the Guardians sent down a certain amount of 
relief to your father? — Yes. 

1821. How much was it? — First they sent down 
ten tons, and that was divided between the four divi- 
sions. 

1822. What was done with it? — Each electoral di- 
visioxx got portion of it. We distributed it among 


■Westport. 

Mr, James 
Conway. 


Mr. J. Egan. 


Mr. Peter 
I.avelle. 
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Westpc 

Mr. Peter 
Lavello. 


the contractors, and the second time the meal was 
sent down we distributed it amongst the people them- 
selves. There was £180 worth distributed in that 
way. 

1823. How did you square it with the contractors, 
having regard to what you distributed yourself ? — I 
always deducted what we supplied them with from 
the bill, and on the bill we wrote, “per the Relieving 
Officer, so much.” 

1824. Mr. Redington. — What was the contract 
price ? — £6 a ton in Achill and Westport. 

1825. When did you get your application and re- 
port books ? — About the 18th or 20th May. 

1826. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

1827. And you wrote up the previous week ? — Yes. 

1828. You brought down your book here and had 
it ruled ? — Yes. 

1829. How did you make up the previous week’s 
account ? — From the ganger’s lists. I used to go x-ound 
once or twice a week. 

1830. Mr. Robinson. — Do you remember when the 
Guardians instructed you to cut off the relief by one- 
half?— Yes. 

1831. How much did you cut off? — None at all. 

1832. They exempted your division? — Yes. 

1833. What is the population of your division : can 
you give the average number of people you relieved ? 
— Heads of families or the whole ? 

1834. The whole number ? — 980. 

1835. Mr. Redington. — W ere any persons in re- 
ceipt of relief befox-e the Act came into force ? — Yes, 
about 7s. in the Achill division. 

1836. Mr. Louden. — When the meal went to 
Achill were the Achill contractors in a position to 
give meal ? — No. 

1837. And by the action of the Guardians in send- 
ing down the meal it saved the people from starva- 
tion? — Yes ; only for that there would have been 
hundreds of them dead by the ditches. 


1838. Mr. Redington . — Why were the contractors 
not able to supply meal ? — They were too poor. 

1839. Mr. Louden. — Now, I would like to ask you 
was not the following resolution adopted on the 10th 
of May, 1886, and a copy served on you : — “ Reliev- 
ing Officers are ox-dered to issue no tickets for works 
done in the present week until each case shall have 
been considered and approved by the Guardians — 
copies of above to be given to the Relieving Officers ?’* 
— Yes, I think I got a copy of that. 

1840. Mr. Robinson . — Why did you not carry out 
that ? — We did. 

1841. Mr. Redington . — Did you bring each case 
befox’e the Gxiardians at the meeting following the re- 
ceipt of the resolution ? — Yes. 

1842. Mr. Robinson . — Can you show any case in 
which persons were put on by the Guardians them- 
selves, and not by yoix provisionally? — No. 

1843. Did Mr. Egan coxxsult you as to the num- 
ber of persons relievable under the Act? — Yes; we 
kept a separate account for the two classes of cases. 

1 844. Mx\ Redington . — After you got your appli- 
cation and x-epox-t books, did you bring them here every 
week ? — Y es ; sometimes it was a fortnight. 

1845. When you wex-e first applied to for relief was 
the rush very great ? — Yes. 

1846. Mr. Louden. — Befox-e this Bill was passed — 
the Poor Relief Act — is it not a fact that more 
money was being expended in Achill weekly in sup- 
port of the poor than after the Bill was passed ? — Yes. 

1846a. Did xxot the passixxg of the Act commonly 
known as Morley’s Act produce this effect — that the 
private charities fell off? — Yes. 

1847. At any x - ate the funds ceased to come into 
Achill? — Yes. The private funds stopped. 

1848. Was not the effect of the passing of the Poor 
Relief Act to cut short, if not completely stop, the 
private charity ? — Yes. 


Mr. Hugh 
Lavelle. 


Hugh Lavelle, Relieving Officer - , sworn. 


1849. Mr. Redington. — You ax’e one of the Reliev- 
ing Officers? — Yes. 

1850. For what division ? — Slievemore Division. 

1851. What time did you get your application and 
I’epox-t book ? — I do not know. 

1852. It was after the wox’ks commenced? — Yes, 
about a foi’tnight. 

1853. Do yoix know when the woi’ks commenced ? 
— The 2nd of May. 

1854. How did you select the people? — That was 
decided. 

1855. You selected them and put them on the 
work ? — Yes. 

1856. When did you bring their cases before the 
Board of Guardians ? — Well, I did not attend x’egu- 
laxiy here. 

1857. What was the first day you attended? — I 
can’t exactly say. Peter Lavelle used to come up with 
the books. 

1858. Can’t you recollect when you fix’st brought 
up your applicatioix and x-epox-t book ? — The 15th of 
May, I think, was the first. 

1859. When did you first bring the names of per- 
sons in receipt of relief before the Guax-dians ? — As 
soon as we put them in the application and report 
book. 

1860. Then you filled it up from the commence- 
ment ? — Yes. 

1861. What data had you to go oix ? — We had the 
lists, and we copied from that. 

1862. When you were putting people on x’elief did 
you inquire into the cix’cumstances of each case ? — 
Yes, to a cex-tain extent, but I had no occasion to in- 
quire, for they wex’e all destitute. 

1863. Mi\ Robinson.—- How did you know that? — 
Because all were in receipt of private charity before 
that. 


1864. Did you make no inquii’ies? — I had no occa- 

1865. Do you know the duties of a relieving officer? 
— Yes. Every one who applied to me for relief I put 
him on. 

1866. You put him on the woi’ks? — Yes. 

1867. And from that on to the books? — Yes.. 

1868. Just because they came and asked you ? — Oh,. 
I knew them all personally. 

1869. Did any one apply to you that you did not 
put on? — No. 

1870. Did you put on any one who did not apply 
to be put on? — No. 

1871. Do you happen to know if there are any 
tickets outstanding? — I do not know. 

1872. You heai’d the evidence of the other Lavelle ? 
— Yes. 

1873. Your mode of procedure, I presume, was the 
same? — Yes. 

1874. You mentioned a list. What exactly was 
that list? — A list of names of the pei’sons woi’king. 

1875. And on these lists the people got relief? — 
Yes. 

1876. Suppose they did not get the tickets, what 
happened ? — Well, they supplied it on the lists. 

1877. The conti-actors were empowered to supply on 
the lists? — Yes. 

1878. What check had you that in addition to the 
list they did not supply two weeks ? — Because when 
he would give relief on the list he would know not to 
give it on the ticket. 

1879. Having got relief on the list from, say an 
Achill contractor’, could he not go to Westport with 
two tickets, and in that way get three weeks relief ? 
— No ; he had oixe week on the list and one on the 
ticket. 

1880. I don’t quite undei’stand. You gave a list 
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to the contractor saying to supply so much. Did you 
then give the applicant at the encl of the second week 
two tickets ? — Sometimes. 

1881. How do you know that the man did not go 
to Westport and present the two weeks’ tickets? — I 
do not think he would. 

1882. But he might have done so. What was to 
prevent him ? — In checking the contractor’s hills I 
would know it. 

1883. You would find it out, but was there any- 
thing to prevent the man doing it ? — No, not in that 
sense. 

1884. Mr. Redington. — What kind of works were 
they ? — Roads, and a wall around the churchyard. 

1885. Were these works ordered by the Board of 
Guardians 1 — Yes. 

1886. What did you do the first fortnight — before 
you came. to the Board for orders? — The orders were 
brought to me by Peter Lavelle. 

1887. Before the works were started? — Yes. 

Mr. Louden. — What division had you charge of? — 
Slievemore. 

1888. Mr. Robinson asked you did you put on per- 
sons without inquiring were they destitute ? — Yes. 

1889. Did you know the condition of the people of 
Slievemore yourself? — Yes. 

1890. Had you personal knowledge of them? — Yes. 

1891. You knew that the people of that division 
were nearly all supported by private charity ? — Yes, 
for three months. 

1892. Through the action of Father O’Connor and 
the other clergymen ? — Yes. 

1893. Anc? that money was going there from Mr. 
Tuke and others ? — Yes. 

1894. So that you had a perfect general knowledge 
of the condition of these people who applied to you ? 
— Yes, a perfect knowledge. 

1895. And in giving them relief you knew that you 
were simply relieving destitute people ? — Yes. 


1896. When did you get the application and report 
book ? — About a fortnight after the commencement of 
the works. 

1897. Who gave it to you ? — Peter Lavelle. 

1898. He is Relieving Officer of Achill ? — Yes. 

1899. You submitted your application to the Guar- 
dians as the others did ? — Yes. 

1900. As a matter of fact you were very much 
pressed there to keep the people alive? — Yes, of 
course we were. 

1901. Did not Peter Lavelle sometimes bring up 
the books ? — Yes, and I remained behind. 

1902. Now as to the lists, you ran short of 
tickets ? — Yes. 

1903. How far is it from Slievemore to Westport ? — 
About forty miles (Irish). 

1904. And as a matter of fact you would have to 
come that forty miles to get a ticket book ? — Yes. 

1905. And in the meantime destitute people might 
die of starvation ?— Indeed they might. 

1906. Now what did you do about the lists? — I 
gave the names of these people on the lists to the con- 
tractors — whoever they wished to go to— they supplied 
them and I got back the lists. 

1907. In every such case did you get back the lists 
before you gave the tickets? — Yes. 

1903. Mr. Robinson. — You say you were so well 
acquainted with the circumstances of the people that 
it was unnecessary for you to make any inquiry ? — 
Yes. 

1909. But if you were not acquainted with them 
would you have had time to inquire 1 — Well, yes. 

1910. How were you acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the people from day to day ? — I lived 
amongst them all my life. 

1911 . Have all the contractors sent in their bills ? — 
T can’t say. 


Hr. Hugh 


Peter Lavelle recalled. 


1912. Mr. Robinson . — You said that some con- 
tractors did not send in their bills?— Yes, though per- 
haps they sent them in and they went astray in the 
house. 

Mr. Egan . — Not one" went astray. 

Witness . — Bills have been sent into this office and 
within a week could not be found. 

1913. Could you give any instance? — Yes, on the 
spot. Edward Clarke sent in a bill before here for 
£2 12s. 6d. 

1914 When was it sent in?— A good while ago, 
and now lately it could not be found. 

1915. How did you know it was sent in ? — He 
told me. 


1016. Might he not have made some mistake about Mr. Peter 
it ? — I know he told me. Lavclle - 

1917. And did the clerk tell you he did not receive 
it ? — No, this was the bill (produced). 

1918. Is that the class of bill that is sent in to the 
Clerk ? — That is only a copy of it. 

Mr. Egan . — Edward Clarke’s bill came in, £5 2s., 
and he got two payments, £1 11s. and 18s. 9c?. leaving 
a balance of £2 12s. 3c/. 

1919. Mr. Redington . — Is Bartly Gallagher a con- 
tractor ? — 

Mr. Egan — Yes, his account was £68 1 2s. and he 
got two payments amounting to £46 5s., leaving a 
balance of £22 7s. 


William M'Cann, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


1920. Mr. Robinson . — Did you hear the evidence 
of the other Relieving Officers ? — Yes, part of it. 

1921. Is the proceeding as described by them the 
same as the course adopted by you ? — Yes. 

1922. Do you know of any tickets outstanding ? — 
No. 

1923. Did you sometimes give two weeks’ supply ?— 
Yes. 

1924. What is the average daily number of persons 
on the list of out-door relief in your district ? — About 
300 sometimes. 

1925. Did many persons to whom you gave tickets, 
get relief in Newport? — Yes. 


1926. Who were the contractors? — Every one who Hr. Willi, 

held a shop was a contractor. M‘Can:i. 

1927. Mr. Redington . — When did you first get 
your application book ? — About the 18th of May. 

1928. Was it Peter Lavelle gave it to you? — Yes. 

1929. After you got the Application and Report 
Book, did you bring it up here ? — Yes, regularly once 
a week for four or five weeks ; after that, once a fort- 
night. 

1930. And then it was ruled by the guardians?— 

Yes. 

1931. And did the ruling refer to relief that had 
been given, or was to be given ?— To relief that was 
given. 
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William, Green, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


Westpobt. 
Mr. Willi: m 


1932. Mr. Robinson . — What divisions have you 
charge of? — New pore East, Newport West, frahmore, 
and Glenliest. 

1933. To what extent did you get assistance? — To 
the extent of Glenliest and Newport East. 

1934. Did you hear the evidence of the other 
relieving officers ? — Partly. 

1935. Was the manner in which you carried out the 
relief something similar ? — Yes. 

1 936. Did men go on the works who got no tickets? 
— Very few. All who went on the works had 
tickets. 

1937. Were the gangsmen appointed from those 
who received relief? — Yes. 

1938. Did they send into you the number on the 
works each day ?— Yes. 

1939. Did you direct your tickets to any particular 
contractors ? — Yes. 

1940. To whom? — To Patrick Cleiry and William 
Mahoney. 

1941. How did you come to select them? — Tt was 
the guardians. They were not contractors then. It 
was the guardians gave mo the names. They gave 
me a list of shopkeepers, and told me to divide the 
tickets amongst these. 

1942. After that I understand you did not put in 
the name of any contractor ? — No, we put in nothing 
but “ a” contractor. 

1943. Do you believe the majority of those you 
relieved, got the relief in Newport or Westport? — I 
do not think they got it outside of my district. 

1944. Was the relief given week by week, or every 
two weeks ? — Always week by week. 

1945. Do you know if the persons presented the 
tickets immediately they were issued 1 — Yes, or within 
a day or so. 

1946. Up to what dates were the contractors au- 
thorised to honour tickets? — The 24th of July, to the 
best of my belief. 

1947. And told not to honour any after that 
date ? — Well, they were not told, but it was thoroughly 
undei'stood. 

1948. So that, if any tickets were outstanding after 
that time they were not credited for ? — It was under- 
stood they would be useless. 

1949. How did you fill up yours ? — From the block. 

1950. Did you put in the name of the persons? — 
Yes. 

1951. And on the block ? — Yes. 

1952. Is your relief list written up? — Yes. 

1953. When you brought your Application and 
Report Book before the guardians, was it signed by 
the guardians for provisional relief, or for works to be 
earned out afterwards ? — In some cases for works 
already carried out. 

1954. And in other cases did they direct you to put 
certain persons on? — Yes, any destitute persons. 

1955. Did they ever order you to put people on, 
say from the 7th to the 12 th ?— I forget. 

1956. Well, as a general rule, did the guardians 
sanction relief given by you, or order you to give addi- 
tional relief ? — They sanctioned relief I had already 
given. 

1957. Had you much difficulty in writing up the 
books, and keeping them up to date? — No. 

1958. Was any meal given to you to distribute? — 
None. 

1959. Mr. Reclington . — When did you get your 
application and report book ? — On the 24th of May 
I think. 

1960. Mr. Robinson . — How many books have you? 
— Six (hands in books). 

1961. Ax-e there any signatures of the 24th of May, 
there ? — I think so. 

1962. Take. one of the first cases — take the case of 
•Johix Torrestall, how much was lie ordered* and for 
how long? — 17s., and for two weeks. 

4963. Is the order signed 1 — Yes. 


1964. What is the date ? — It is not dated at all, it 
is signed, but not dated. 

1965. What weeks is it for? — The 1st and 22nd of 
May. 

1966. Was that relief given? — It was. 

1967. Did you biing your books up here for a 
week ? — Yes. 

1968. Did you get the books ruled every week ? — 
No, if there was a pressure I would wait till the next 
Boai-d day. 

1969. Hei - e is a case of relief for two weeks ending 
22nd of May, and there is a date the 12th of June ? — 
That would be the date it was initialed by the 
chairman. 

1970. Did you bring the book up in the meantime? 
— Yes. 

1971. And was it pressure of business that 
prevented it being initialed befox-e? — Yes. 

1972. Here is a case of Daniel Mulcairn, for two 
weeks ended 22nd of May, and appax-ently it was 
ruled on the 24th of June, how do you account for 
that? — I don’t know. 

1973. Did you bring it before the Board? — Yes. 

1974. Did you biing all the cases? — Yes. 

1975. Do you swear you had these cases entered 
befox-e the 24th of June? — Yes. 

1976. Is it not strange it was not ruled by the 
chairman ?— I suppose he had not time. 

1977. When did you get the book? — About the 
12th of May. 

1978. How did you manage befox-e that? — I had a 
book of my own. 

1979. Did you select the men for the work ? — I did. 

1980. How did you select them? — They were there 
on the work befox-e me. 

1981. And did you turn away any whom yon 
considered were not destitute?— Yes. 

1982. Did you give the names of those in receipt 
of relief? — Yes, I sometimes put men on myself. 

1983. After the first week you attended the Board 
of Guardians? — Yes. 

19S4. Did you give the names of those you gave 
relief to? — Yes. 

1985. Mr. Robinson . — Who was the principal 
contractor? — Mr. Carey. 

1986. He is not a guardian ? — No. 

1987. Who was the next? — Mx-s. O'Boyle. 

1 9S8. Is she related to any guardian ? — Her son is 
a guardian, I think. 

1989. You did not put in the name of the 
contractor the first week? — No. 

1990. Did you ever hear that persons got articles 
other than those mentioned in the tickets ? — No, except 
there may have been rumoui's. 

1991. Before you got the books did you bring any 
case before the Board ? — Yes. 

1992. And got the authorization of the Board? — 
Yes. 

1993. Mr. Louden . — I find on page one there is no 
date, but I find that all the other's are dated and they 
were signed by the Yice-Clxaix-man, Mr. P. J. Kelly ; I 
presume the omission was an oversight ? — Yes, I 
suppose so. 

1994. But I px-esume the book was ruled the one 
day ? — Yes. 

1995. Evidently therefox-e there was an oversight 
in the case of the first four ? — Yes. 

Mi'. Redington . — I don’t think they were all ruled 
the same day. 

1995a. Mr. Louden . — Did you attend here from day 
to day ? — Yes. 

1996. Have you been in this room fx'om morning 
until eleven at night? — Yes. 

1997. And have you kxxown the Eo:rd to adjourn 
from Thursday to Saturday, or even Friday ! — Yes. 

1998. Have you seen guardians who had come tea 
or twelve miles sitting here and discharging the 
business ? — Yes. 
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1999. And all actuated by a desire to relieve the 
poor! — Yes. 

2000. And any time you brought up your book and 
it was not signed, I presume it was simply because 
there was not time! — Yes. 

2001. During the whole time of your administra- 
tion of this Act, have you known of any person 
obtaining relief except a person who was considered 
to be destitute ? — No. 

2002. Have you known of any person put on by a 
guardian, and who was not destitute ? — No ; they 
were all destitute. 

2003. I think you said that the contractors were 
named by the guardians 1 — Yes. 

2004. By a Committee?— Yes ; in Newport. 

2005. Were the majority of persons put on by your 
suggestion, knowing their condition? — Yes. 


2006. And did the guardians here put on anyone of Westport. 
their own accord ? — No ; not without acquainting me. Hf ^iiii anl 

2007. Mi-. Robinson asked you was Mrs. O’Boyle G re ' en . 
related to a guardian ? — Yes. 

2008. She is in business in Newport? — Yes. 

2009. A long time ? — Yes ; a very long time. 

2010. What was her husband’s name ? — Thomas 
O’Boyle. 

2011. Since his death she carries on the business ? — 

Yes. 

2012. What is the age of her sou, the guardian? 

— About twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 

2013. I believe he is not provided for with a shop 
ora wife? — No; he is not married. 

2014. And I may say that his mother's business is 
not his ? — No ; it is not. 

2015. And he has not been a contractor? — No ; 
not to my knowledge. 


George Atkinson, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


2016. Mr. Redington. — For what division are you 
Relieving Officer ? — Louisbuvg. 

2017 Were there any Assistant Relieving Officers in 
vour division during the administration of the Re- 
lief Act ? — Yes. 

2018. What were their names ? — Gibbons, M‘ Grade 
and Joyce. 

2018a. Did they get separate districts ? — Yes. 

2019. What did you reserve to yourself? — Louis- 
burg. 

2020. You are not responsible for the other dis- 
tricts ? — No. 

2021. What was your mode of procedure when an 
application was made to you for relief?— I issued 
tickets, and brought my book every week before the 
board of guardians, and then the tickets were issued. 

2022. During the first week had you any authority 
from the board of guardians to put any person on the 
relief works ? — No. At no time except to work on 
my own responsibility. 

2022a. You relieved them, I presume, provisionally ? 
— Yes ; where they needed it. 

2023. What day did the relief work begin ? — The 
week ending the first of May I think, 

2024. Did you bring the cases with which you dealt 
that week, before the Board of Guardians? — Yes, I 
always did so weekly. 

2025. I presume you had your book ? — Yes. I have 
been thirty years at the work, and know the duties. 

2026. Had you a sufficient number of books ? — Yes ; 
at all times. 

2027. Have you your books with you now ? — Yes. 

2028. Can you tell me the exact date that the 
works began ? — I believe it was the week ending the 
first of May. 

2028. When did you first bring your books before 
the board of guardians ? — On the Thursday following 
the day when the works commenced. 

2029. Were the cases entered in the “ Application 
and Report Book” ? — Yes. 

2030. And did you get the authorization of the 
guardians for the relief you administered ? — Yes. 

2031. Did the chairman sign your book? — Yes. 

2032. Do you mean the book for the week ending 
the first of May ? — Yes. 

2033. Let me see that book — (Book produced by 
witness.) 

2034. This must be the second book. It certainly 
is not the book for the week ending the first of May. 
Well, I must have made a mistake 

2035. Mr. Robinson. — Can you show, in any book, 
where relief was signed for on the first of May ? — No, 
if that is not it. 

2036. Mr. Redington. — Is the signature, at the com- 
mencement of this book you have handed in, the first 
signature you have got to the relief, under the Poor 
Relief Act ? — To the best of my belief, it is, but I 
have another book here. [Another book handed in.] 


2037. Mr. Redington. — This book commences with Mr. George 
the 29th .April? — Well, I may have gone astray Atkinson, 
about that. 

2038. Are these people, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this book, people who received relief under 
the Poor Relief Act ? — The greater part of them were. 

2039. That is all you had that week ? — Yes. 

2040. Are you sure? — Well, the pressure was not 
very hard at that time. 

2041. Can you tell me on what date you got the 
Chairman’s approval to the first relief administered by 
you under the Poor Relief Act? — I am really not 
quite sure, more than this, that you have the books 
before you, and I may have gone astray in dates. 

2042. Where is the book, with the signature for 
the 8th in it ?— I think that is it before you. 

2043. No ; this is the 27th, and you would scarcely 
write the 27th instead of the 8th ? — No, not if I knewit. 

2044. Then I may take it that you have no book 
with the Chairman’s signature, dated the 8th May ? 

—No. 

2045. Well, try the 15th May or thex-eabouts. 

You do not appear to have the signature for that date? 

— 1 suppose not, if it is not there. 

2046. The first date I have is the 27th May, and, 
therefore, I take it that yon did not get the Chairman’s 
authorization until the 27th May? — Well, betimes, 
we did not get the Chairman to sign, because of the 
pressure, and then we wexxt away. 

2047. Would that occur for so long as a month ? — 
Sometimes it would be for about a fortnight. 

2048. Well, accox-ding to this book, you gave x-elief 
for about a month without authorization ? — Well, 
except the Chairman used to be here, and the books 
before him, and he was able to sign them on that 
day, we would have to wait a bit, and we often 
waited here until the clouds of the night came on. 

2049. You do not always bring your books hex-e ? — 

Always. 

2050. It would appear, however-, that you went 
on for four weeks without authorization ? — Some- 
times I did, and sometimes I did not. 

2051. Look at the case of Pat Grayless. Did you 
give him relief ? — Yes. 

2052. There is no sign opposite that name, and are 
you sure you gave him x-elief? — Well, I see it here 
without a signature. 

2053. Did you give him relief ? — T cex-tainly did. 

2054. Why did you give him relief, when you had 
not the authorization of the Chaix-man ? — The Chair- 
man may have made that mistake himself. 

2055. But where there is no authorization, there 
ought to be no relief ? - I never gave a pound without 
authority. 

2056. Did you select the people to be employed at 
the works ? — No, I did not, at any time. 

2057. Who did? — They were sent there by the 
Board of Guardians. They went of their own accord 
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and made a wholesale job of it. That was at first ; 
in fact the second week the whole country was full of 
it. 

2058. Were you on the works the first day 1 ? — No. 

2059. Where were you ? — Well, I was not in every 
part of the district. 

2060. I did not ask you that. Can you tell me 
what your practice was when you went on the works 1 
— I saw those who were on it. 

2061. Did you turn away any of those whom you 
saw on it, as being cases who were unfit subjects for 
relief? — Yes. In every case where they were not fit, 
wo turned them away. 

2062. Did that happen often? — No; there were 
very few such cases. 

2063. Were all who got relief destitute? — Well, 
the first week I cannot say for that, because they 
flocked in, but the next week it was not so bad, and 
any who worked, that should not were ordered off. 

2064. What sort'of works were they ? — Repairing of 
roads. 

2065. Did you get a list of those who were on the 
works? — I knew each case. 

2066. Who determined the work ? — The Chairman. 

2067. Then every work was authorized by the 
Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

2068. Before it was begun ? — Yes. 

2069. The particular work was selected by the 
Board of Guardians ? — Undoubtedly. 

2070. As to the order you gave. Did you give 
an open order, or did you give the name of the con- 
tractor ? — The first week we named the contractor, but 
.after that we left it open to all the contractors. 

2071. Did you get any meal to distribute your- 
self?— Yes. 

2072. How much? — Three tons. 

2073. Did you get it yourself? — No. I gave an 
order to the contractors to give it. 

2074. Do I understand you to say, you got three 
tons yourself ? — I got a cheque for that amount of 
meal. 

2075. And what did you do then ? — I gave an order 
to the contractors and paid them, and there is a 
sum of £4: 12s. 6tZ., remaining in my hands still. I 
offered it to the board. 

2076. Mr. Redington (to Mr. Egan). — Is that in- 
cluded in the expenditure? — Mr. Egan — No. It is 
balance in hand. 

Examination resumed. 

2077. Mr. Redington. — Did you know why you 
got these three tons of meal ? — Witness — Well, it was 
supposed that these parties were very distressed at the 
time, and the chairman directed me to get a cheque 
from the clerk at the union for the thx-ee tons, and 
they asked for the meal immediately afterwards. 

2078. Mr. Louden. — You are the permanent reliev- 
ing officer for that district ? — Yes. 

2079. Do you hold any other appointment? — 
Yes. 

2080. From whom ? — The Marquis of Sligo. 

2081. Are you one of his bailiffs? — Yes. 

2082. How long have you been relieving officer ? — 
Thirty years. 

2083. Now, the chairman had some difficulty in 
ascertaining the date from you, as to when you first 
made up your “Application and Report Book.” Indeed 
you seemed to have rather a confused notion about 
the whole business. Now, as a matter of fact, did 
you lose your “ Application and Report Book ” ? — 
That was another book. 

2084. Can you answer the question. Did you lose 
your “ Application and Report Book ” ? — I did. 

2085. How many did you lose? — One. 

2086. Which “ Application and Report Book ” was 
it ? — It was my second one. 

2086a. Will you take your oath of that? — Yes. 

2087. What date did that book bear ? — I can refer 
you i to the copy of it which I have here. 

2088. I do not want you to refer to the copy of it, 


I want you to tell the date of the book you lost ? — 
I will tell you if you allow me to look at the copy 
which is here. 

Mr. Louden. — I object to your looking at the 
“ copy ” as you call it. 

Mr. Robinson. — After all what is the objection to 
his answering the question, and refreshing his memory 
by looking at that book ? 

Mr. Louden. — Very well, if it will refresh his 
memory let him do so. 

Witness. — The first date is the 11th of May. 

2089. Mr. Louden. — Is that first date initialed 
by the chairman ? — Yes. 

2090. Therefore he was not a month without having 
the book initialed ? 

2091. Mr. Redington. — It is this book which con- 
tained the names of people receiving relief under the 
Poor Relief Act ? — Yes. 

2092. There is on one page, as I understand, the 
whole number of persons receiving relief for the week 
ending the 11th of May, or thereabouts? — Yes, to 
the best of my belief. 

2093. Do you mean to say that this is the whole 
number of people you were giving employment to at 
that time?— Yes. At that time. 

2094. Now, what is the date of the next page that 
is signed ? — The week ending the 18th of May. 

2095. Now, how many wei'e in receipt of relief 
during that week ? — I think there were twenty-eight. 

2096. Will you swear that there were only 28 in 
receipt of out-door relief during that week? — Yes. 
To the best of my belief that book is correct. 

2097. Is that the only answer you can give? — That 
is a copy of the book I lost. 

2098. A copy of the book that you lost ? — Yes. 

2099. And you say there were only 28 persons in 
receipt of poor law I'elief in your division in the week 
ending that date in May ? — To the best of my belief 
that is a fact, and afterwards the number became much 
greater. 

2100. When was that book signed by the chair- 
man? — I suppose on the same day. 

2102. What is the date of that signature? — The 
18th May. 

2103. Look back to the previous signature of the 
11th May. Ts that for relief during the week ending 
the 8tlx of May ? — I cannot swear. I would be liable 
to make a mistake, but to the best of my belief it is all 
correct. 

2104. What is the number of people receiving relief 
during the week ending the 11th May? — According 
to your book 18. 

2105. Only 18! Do you swear that? — I believe 

2106. To the best of your, belief oxxly 18 were in 
receipt of x-elief during that week ? — Yes. 

2107. Mr. Louden. — How many electoral divisions 
have you as a rule ? — I had two at the commence- 
ment, Louisburg and Emlagh. 

2108. But you are the permanent relieving officer, 
and how many divisions have yoxx ? — Oh, I have either 
five or six. 

2109. Mr. Redington (to Mr. Egaxx). — Can yoxx 
state the actual number relieved in Louisbui'g for the 
week during which the witness states that only 18 
wex - e relieved ? 

Mr. Egan. — There were 85 cases and 425 persons. 

2110. Mr. Redington. — There is a great difference 
between 18 and 85? 

2111. Mr. Robinson (to witness).— With reference 
to this book which you say is a copy of the oxxe you 
lost, in putting down these cases, is it merely guess- 
work with you?— No, 1 filled them out fx - om my 
blocks. 

2112. Then voii should have filled in 85, and you 
have oxxly filled in 18 ? — Well, there may have been a 
mistake somewhere. I see there must have been. 

2113. Mr. Louden. — Itis quite clear that this book 
is made up in a xxiost irregular xnannex - . How did yoxx 
lose your book ? — I left it on the porter's desk, and 
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■when I came on the following Thursday I could not 
get'it. 

2114. Will you swearthat it was removed from the 
precincts of the workhouse ? — I could not get it, and 
that is all I can say. 

2115. Do you recollect the minute of the 4th May 
to the following effect : — “ Relieving officers are or- 
dered to send in a report in writing on Thursday next, 
setting forth the number of men employed in their 
district, and the amount of money expended up to 
date.” Did you get a copy of that from the clerk ? — 
I suppose I did. I am not sure. 

2116. Did you get a list of roads 1 — Yes. 

2117. Now, I believe, as a matter of fact, you did 
refuse to give relief to the people in the first instance. 
Did you not refuse to give relief to the starving poor 
in the first instance? — Nevei-. 

2118. Was there a charge made to the Local 
Government Board, that you had caused the death of 
a woman named M'Laughlin ? — Of course ; but I got 
out of that honourably. I was brought up here about it. 

2119. Who brought you up ? — The Local Govern- 
ment Board. There was a report on the matter. 

2120. Anyway the woman died? — Yes; but not 
of starvation. 

2121. Now, in the case of Gray less, can you say 
who was the Chairman presiding ? — I cannot say. 

2122. It was P. J. Kelly, and I find the case is not 
dated and correctly so, for the case is marked refused, 


and the following case is not initialed, it is refused ? — Wiotpobt. 

Mr. Kelly acted very properly in the case of Michael Mr 
Ryan, considering him not entitled to relief, and the Atkinson, 
next case he refused to initial also. 

2123. Mr-. Redinglon. — In the case you have 
mentioned — Grayless — it is in evidence, I think, that 
he did get relief? 

Witness. — Yes, and he was deserving of it. 

Mr. Louden. — There is no mark to Gray less’ name. 

2124. Mr. Redington. — Did you give relief to 
Gray less? — Yes ; I never took him off and that shows 
he must have been destitute. 

2125. Mr. Louden. — Though after 27th May, the 
Chairman’s signature was not there? — I thought he 
may have forgotten it. 

2126. Mr. Redington. — Did you direct his attention 
to the omission on the next Board day ? — No. 

2127. Why — was it merely want of thought? — 

Yes. 

2128. Did you at any time draw attention to the 
fact, that you were giving this relief without authority ? 

— No ; the man was as fit a subject as any in the 
country. 

2129. Are you to be the absolute judge of that ? — 

Partly. 

2130. Acting just according to your own opinion? 

— Well, I know more about the country than most of 
the guardians. 


The Rev. Patrick O’Connor, v.v., Achill, sworn. 


2131. Mr. Redington . — We will be very glad to 
hear from you any evidence as to how the Act was 
administered in the Achill district? — We gave relief 
there for four months before the passing of this Bill, 
for the people there were in a terrible state ; I was 
obliged this December to go to the Lord Lieutenant 
to tell him that the people would die in hundreds if 
they were not looked to. I knew the people well, 
and it was, indeed, coming to that, and I said to the 
Lord Lieutenant that “ I will not have the responsi- 
bility left upon me.” Lord Carnarvon listened to me 
vei-y patiently and sent down an Inspector. We were 
obliged then to appeal for help and many kind friends 
came to our assistance. For some time the Govern- 
ment did nothing. I was every day of my life through 
the parish and saw the terrible necessities of the 
people. 1 succeeded in supporting them for three 
months or four months, and there were something 
like 600 people whom I kept alive during that time. 

2132. Could you give me any idea of how 
much you spent each week? — At the beginning 
perhaps £50, I was reducing that amount week 
after week until it amounted to about £20 every 
week ; that was up to the beginning of May, and it 
went on to the latter end of April. After that the 
Guardians came to our assistance and I must say that 
they came splendidly to our aid. The next thing that 
happened was that the Government passed the Act 
which is known as the “ Relief of Distress Act.” 
From that time the subscriptions from private sources, 
and from the charitable public generally fell down to 
almost nothing ; indeed, I may mention that I had 
letters from America and from people in other places, 
and from priests that I knew, the effect of which 

was “you are evidently now not in distress as 

the Government has taken action to relieve your 
necessities. They have passed a measure for you, 
and therefore, we need not concern ourselves further 
about you.” There was some reason for such an 
opinion, but after the passing of the Act we were left 
entirely to ourselves until the Poor Law Guardians of 
Westport took the matter up. Their efforts to save 
the poor starving people of Achill were simply 
stupendous— something beyond anything that I can 
describe. Indeed 1 never can forget their exertions 
in this way. They kept hundreds and hundreds of 


people alive, more I might almost say than were 
saved during the period of 1848, and the result was 
that we were able to tide over the time of the utmost 
difficulty ; of course, 1848-49 were worse in some 
respects, but that should not lessen our expressions 
of gratitude to the Guardians of the Westport Unionfor 
the manner in which they came to our assistance and 
saved the people, who, otherwise, would have been 
left not only in danger of starvation, but would have 
actually died of absolute want. Of course, I do not 
know how the rest of the union was placed, but I can 
honestly say that there is no place in the country 
would have suffered so much want and so much misery 
were it not for the help they gave us. The help they 
gave us was continued for some time, but notwith- 
standing that the people were very poor — the contrac- 
tors were able to give them very little. Tickets, no 
doubt, were issued to be given to the people, but these 
tickets, owing to something to which I need not refer, 
were dishonoured. I must acknowledge the contractors 
did what they could, but in a great part of the division 
of Lower Achill they were not able to do very much, 
and although they were working under the Guardians 
they were unable to give any relief, so great was the 
pressure upon them. As an example of the position 
of the people I may mention that many of the poor 
people were willing to give their tickets for one-half 
the value. As a matter of fact people were willing to 
give a ticket value for 5s. (id. for 3s. To my own 
knowledge many persons walked twenty miles looking 
for some contractor who would give even something for 
the tickets. 

2133. How long did this last? — Off and on. 
The Guardians could scarcely be held responsible 
for that. Of course the poor people were not 
left altogether hopeless or helpless, for both myself 
and those who were charitably inclined to aid me, did 
their very best for them. I myself was obliged to 
appeal to Mr. Davitt, and I do not think I could 
mention his name without saying that he did for us 
anything and everything that a man could do, and 
although I say that I do not wish for a moment to 
lesson the credit due to the Guardians who came 
forward and helped us as much as they possibly could 
under the provisions of the “ Relief Act.” However, 
I applied to Mr. Davitt, and through his assistance I 
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was enabled to support a large number of people, 
who would otherwise, without any doubt, have 
been left without any resources whatever. For some 
time the tickets issued— and this was owing in a 
large measure to what I may call a panic — became 
almost useless. 

2133a. Were these tickets paid ultimately ? — 
Yes ; thanks to Mr. Martin Carey. Thanks a 
thousand times to him, they were. I have no fault 
whatever to find with the contractors, because those 
who failed, under the circumstances were not able to 
do else, but Mr. Carey came well to the front, and we 
have to thank him very much. People walked twenty 
and twenty-five miles to get meal to be raised on their 
tickets, indeed, I may go further and say, that I have 
known of cases in which they walked sometimes fifty 
miles for two stone of Indian meal, of course it is very 
hard to realise such a state of affairs, but the mention 
of these facts will, no doubt, be sufficient to indicate 
the condition of the poor people with whom I was 
associated. 

2134. I understand from what you have stated, 
that the tickets were not honoured ? — Quite so. 

2135. That is, those who presented them could get 
nothing for them?— Yes; but that was owing to a 
rumour, and I believe, a widespread rumour-, which 
was circulated, I think, from the town of Westport. 

2136. About what time was it that the tickets 
were refused payment. At what time were they 
first dishonoured ? — Well, I am not exactly certain, 
but I fancy about June or July. 

2137. Do I understand you to say, that the tickets 
would not be honoured during that time ? — Yes. 

2138. And, therefore, you had to endeavour to 
supplement the guardians’ relief? — Yes, and we were 
able to do that through the private charity of kind 
persons, and I may mention -that we constructed, 
through what we received, nearly one hundred miles 
of road, upon which eighty or one hundred people were 
given employment. I, myself, saw the people who 
were working upon that road, and I must say, that 
out of the numbers who were engaged at that work, 


I could scarcely say I saw one who was not a fit sub- 
ject for relief. 

2139. Are you satisfied, so far as the distribution 
of relief under the Relief Act is concerned, that relief 
was given to the destitute? — Yes. 

2140. And that no one got relief who was not 
entitled to it by reason of destitution j — Quite so ; 
they had nothing whatever' to depend upon at the 
time except what they got in the way of charity, and 
I tegard the relief in the shape of meal, which they 
then got, as having been instrumental to a very large 
extent in saving their lives during that time of dread- 
ful destitution. This observation applies as much to 
those who got relief and who had in their possession 
what some people have called “ stock,” I mean who 
had a cow, a horse, or something of that sort. 

2141. But though they had cattle, you think they 
were as badly off as those who had none? — Yes, in- 
deed I do. They were just as badly off who had such 
a thing as a four footed animal in their possession. 

2142. You have no point of objection to urge to 
the way in which relief was administered during that 
time ? — No, but I may be allowed again to say that I 
can never forget the goodness of the guardians and 
their splendid efforts to get the people relief, and who 
by their exertions saved hundreds of people who 
would otherwise have died in the sandpits and ditches 
as they did in 1848. Similar scenes to these would 
have occurred but for the action of the Guardians 
I hope that there will not be a mistake as to what 
the contractors did. Those contractors were people 
who were veiy poorly off, and they were very easily 
influenced by any little rumonr that spread, and I 
would not bear too hardly upon them, but no difficulty 
arose from any hesitation to give relief at any one 
particular time. 

2143. You never heard of any poor person being 
refused relief who deserved it ? — No, the relief officers 
were very reliable, I must say. And we assisted each 
other. I gave them what help I could, and they gave 
me what help they could. 


Rev. Patrick Grealy, p.p., v.g., Newport, was sworn. 


2144. Mr. Louden. — There was considerable distress 
in your district? — Yes, there was. 

2145. The distress in your district was second only 
to what existed in Achill ? — Yes. 

2146. Taking everything into consideration I would 
ask you this — had you reason to be satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with the manner in which the guardians of the 
"Westport union administered relief in your parish under 
the “ Relief of Distress Act ? ” — I was perfectly satis- 
fied with the way in which the relief was administered ; 
and I should also add that all the officials under the 
Westport guardians did then- very utmost to save the 
people, and, when I say that, I mean they did their 
best to save the lives of the people. 

2147. Are you not aware that there was a decided 
and a widespread conspiracy set on foot throughout the 
entire of this district to discredit the guardians of the 
Westport union for the way in which they administered 
relief during the administration of that Act? — Yes. 

2148. Is it not a fact that false and malicious re- 
ports were circulated from mouth to mouth by per- 
sons who were opposed to the Westport Board of 
Guardians, the tendency of which report was to incul- 
cate an idea that there was an inclination in this part 
to give relief to persons who were not entitled to it, 
and to refuse relief to those who were entitled to it, 
and, also, that the guardians would nevor pay the 
contractors who undertook- the giving of the relief?— 
Yes, I heard that frequently. 

2149. And as a result that a large number of the 
contractors refused to give meal ? — Yes. 

2150. Are you aware that I, myself, took every 
means to counteract the effect of that report, and that, 
in the result, it was clearly shown that no such feeling 


prevailed amongst the Westport Board of Guardians 
and that the object of the thing was simply to discredit 
this Board and to circulate a notion that we were in- 
capable of properly administering the affairs of the 
union ? — I am aware of that ; and, also I am aware of 
this, that the Board of Guardians of the Westport 
Union, during the time of the administration of the 
Relief Act, acted most wisely and well. And I might 
further say that, so far as my people are concerned, 
they feel deeply grateful both to this Board and to Mr. 
Tuke. 

2151. I believe that the first official notification of 
the condition of affairs here was owing to a letter from 
a public official — in fact, from a letter written by Mr. 
Robinson as to the condition of affairs in this district ? 
— I don’t know that. 

2152. In any case, Father Joyce, Father O’Connor, 
and yourself succeeded in staving off the miseries of 
distress in the districts over which you have control ? 
— Yes, as far back as October, 1885, we called atten- 
tion by resolution and otherwise to the condition of 
the people of the distiict. W e drew attention to the 
failure of the crops and the consequent destitution. 

2153. Did the distress afterwards prove as acute as 
you anticipated ? — Yes, always ; and in some instances, 
indeed, far worse. I might say that, in some instances, 
the people in the parish of Newport took and sold the 
little fowl they had in order to get a small quantity of 
meal. I know people in Newport who took their 
clothes and, with the old things they had in their 
houses, pawned them. I know people who had little 
mountain farms, as they are called, some people who 
had twelve or fourteen head of cattle even, and sold 
them, who were as badly off and had as little means to 
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support them, and had to put up with as little to eat 
as the people who had nothing whatever to depend 
upon. These people were as much subjects for relief 
as the worst cases that came under the provisions of 
the Act. 

2154. Did such persons get relief from the guardians ? 
—Yes, but as I said before, Mr. Take and some others 
had done a great deal to relieve them. In my opinion 
the distress at that time was as great, and the necessity 
for intervention on behalf of the people as strongly 
emphasised as it ever was since 1847-48. 

2155. Would you then say the distress was as it 
was in 1847-48 ?— I would say so, but it was not quite 
so general. 

2156. Mr. Robinson. — Are you aware that at one 
time an order was issued by the Guardians that the 
relief was to be reduced one-half — that the relief ad- 
ministered was to be curtailed by 50 per cent. ? — I 
know that is a fact, but the relieving officer very 
properly would not take upon himself to carry that 
out fully — indeed, I may say I prevented him. In 
giving his evidence he said that he thought he had 
reduced it by one-third. I told him that if he took off 
one-half the result would have been that he would 
have innumerable coroners’ inquests before a week ; 
and he very wisely exercised his discretion, because he 
only took off such persons as were altogether not so 
badly off as the others. 

2157. How much do you think you were able to 
reduce the relief during that time ? — I could not say. 

2158. Do you think that any risk was incurred 
by reducing the list? — Yes, I know that in some in- 
stances there was very considerable risk. In such 
cases I relieved the persons who suffered from it my- 
self. 

2159. Do you think that the course taken by the 
Guardians in this matter, and the reduction of the re- 
lief adopted temporarily, was altogether judicious ? — 
Well, yes ; under the circumstances perhaps it was. 
The pressure put upon the Guardians at the time was 
very considerable by the Local Government Board, 
and I would say they were coerced to do it. As you 
remember, the resolution of the Board was to the 
effect that the relieving officers were to strike off 50 


per cent. ; but still there was a qualification with re- Wmtpobt. 
ference to that same 50 per cent., because they were R ev . Patrick 
told not to allow any person to starve, and, assuming Grealy, r.p., 
that provision to be carried out, there was, after all, Y *°- 
no absolute risk. There were some persons taken off 
relief in Newport parish, and I believe that only I 
came to their aid they would have suffered most ab- 
ject distress ; and if I were not able to relieve them, I 
‘ believe there would have been great risk resulting 
from the suspension of the relief by the Guardians. 

2160. But there was not a fatal result, as it hap- 
pened or turned out 1— No. All the relief works were 
stopped in the union except in Achill, and there they 
were continued in consequence of the fact that the 
people were so obviously in need of support : that 
was during the fortnight. 

2161. During that fortnight what relief was given 
by the Guardians ?— The relieving officers gave re- 
lief, and I gave relief from private sources. 

2162. Were 50 per cent, of the people relieved 
during that fortnight 1 — I could not say. 

2163. Were there any works going on at that time ? 

— I think not. 

2164. They were relieved without any labour test ! 

Yes, except in one portion of the parish of New- 
port, and portion that goes into the electoral divi- 
sion of Currawn, but not in any other part of it. 

2165. While the works were stopped was outdoor 
relief given?— Yes, by the relieving officers in several 
instances I understand outdoor relief was given. 

2166. So that, in point of fact, relief works con- 
tinued, but not in the shape of works on the roads ?— 

Yes. 

2167. Mr. Louden.— In the resolution which was 
passed in reference to the taking off of 50 per cent, of 
those who were receiving outdoor relief, were you not 
acquainted with the fact that it was also ordered 
that, “ In the meantime the Relieving Officers are in- 
structed to give provisional relief in cases of urgent 
necessity ” ?— Yes ; and in that district it was found 
that the condition of the people was such as to place 
them out of the ordinary category of persons receiving 
the ordinary outdoor relief. 


Relieving Officer Green recalled. 


2168. Mr. Redington .— Were the relief works stop- 
ped in Newport for a certain time during the admin- 
istration of the Relief Act?— Yes, by the guardians. 

2169. For how long was it ?— About a fortnight. 

2170. Mr. Louden —During that time were there 
any works carried on in your division?— I think not; 
but I gave provisional relief during that time. 

2171. To what extent?— Very slightly ; the clergy 
ordered me to give more than I did. 


2172. Could you give in a return of the amount of 
relief you gave at that time?— Yes, I could prepare 
it, and give it in afterwards. 

2173 During the time the works were stopped at 
Newport East and Glenhest, were not the works ca- 
rted on in Newport West?— They might have been. 
It was my assistants who were there. 


Mr. Green. 


Martin Carey sworn. 


2174. Mr. Robinson. — You were the contractor for 
the Board ? — Yes. 

2175. What was the full amount that was supplied 
by you under the Relief Act ? — For Newport, £346, 
and at Achill, £538 13s. 6 d. The whole thing 
amounted to £884 14s. 6cZ. 

2176. How much of it has been paid? — I got a 
cheque on the 18th of June for £101 11s. ; on August 
24th, £46 17s. 6 d.\ for Slievemore, £60 7s. 6 d. ; 
Achill, £50 12s. ; Dooega, £16 17s. 6c l . ; being a total 
of £276 5s. 6 d., leaving a balance due of £608 9s. 

2177. Have any tickets been presented to you since 
you first presented your account ? — I do not recollect 
if there were. I did not expect them. 

2178. Up to what date did you expect them? — The 
dates are on the bills. 

2179. When do you expect to receive the payment 
of the balance due to you ? — As soon as it is possible. 

2180. Are you anxious to get it ? — Well, I am very 


fond of money, and I would like to get it as soon as 

^Tsi. 6 What is the nature of the supply in every 
case?- Meal, very generally, in fact altogether; but 
there were other little things, such as groceries and 
flour, and these were sometimes given to sick persons. 
Sometimes persons came from Achill who were not 
able to carry the meal, and I paid for carrying it 

2182. How did you secure payment ot that f — l 
deducted it from the supply. 

2183. How did the people come to you? — They 


ie on foot. , , . . 

1184 Did they ever come to you and ask tor two 
>ks’ supply at one time?— Yes, often and often 
y were refused. Sometimes I did not know what 
ctlv to do with the tickets. Of course I knew it 
5 safe money in the end, because the tickets were 
led by responsible officers ; but I did not like the 
a to go forth that I was monopolising the business 
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of the contractors, and as all failed in Achill, I took 
it up, and some of the people who came to me had 
two or three tickets in arrears, and I did my best to 
help those who were anxious to relieve the distress 
that prevailed. 

2185. Did you give up the possession of the tickets 
you had ? — No, I have them all. 

2186. Mr. Louden. — How many miles did these 


people travel who came to you for meal? — Between 
forty and fifty Irish miles sometimes. 

2187. And in many cases, I assume, they had no 
means of bringing back the meal to Achill ? — No, they 
had to carry the stuff on their backs, and it was a 
most distressing thing to find them placed in such a 
position. 


Patrick Sweeney sworn. 


2188. Mr. Robinson. — You were a contractor? — 
Yes. 

2189. What is the amount of money represented 
by the relief tickets given to you by the guardians ? — 
I cannot say ; it was my son who used to supply the 
relief. 

2190. Do you not know the state of your accounts? 
— There is about fifty or sixty pounds still due. I 
asked my son, and I think he said about that amount. 

2191. Was your son the contractor or were you ? — 
It was my son who tendered in my name, and he does 
business for me. • 

2192. Then you absolutely know nothing about 
it? — Very little. 

2193. Are you quite sure there is money due to 
you ?— My son told me there was. 


2194. Mr. Redington. — Did you ever run out of 
meal ? — Well, I think so. 

2195. Was there any necessity for the people to go 
to Newport to get the supply ? — No, only the report 
spread through the parish that in Westport the shop- 
keepers would not credit any of the tickets, and when 
I heard that my son refused to give relief on those 
tickets ; but in the meantime I met Father O’Connor 
and spoke to him, and he said it would be all right, and 
then I sent up to my son to continue the relief. 

2196. Mr. Robinson. — You are not a guardian ? — 
No, T was living at Achill Sound at the time. 

2197. Mr. Louden. — Are you contractor for the 
Achill Viaduct? — I am. 


Bartley Gallagher, sworn. 


2198. Mr. Robinson. — I believe you complain that 
you have not been paid your balance in full as a 
contractor ? — That is a foct, 

2199. Has any account been paid in full? — Yes. 

2200. What is the name of the contractor? — 
Anthony Molloy. 

2201. Is it a matter of great inconvenience to you 
not to be paid ? — Yes, I have calls from Dublin, and 
in fact I expect to be served with write from Dublin. 

Mr. Egan. — There is £22 10s. 8tZ. due to you. 

2202. Mr. Robinson. — How much did you supply 
altogether ? — Witness — I think about £47. 

2203. In what district did you supply the meal ? — 
In Dooega. 

2204. Did the people ever ask you for anything 
else besides meal ? — No, I don’t know. In some cases 
if there was a doctor’s certificate tea and sugar were 
given, and there is the sum of £7 odd due to me 
further on. 

2205. Were two weeks tickets ever presented to 
you at the same time ? — Well, sometimes the relieving 
officers had not a ticket to send to me, and in that 
case they would send me a list, and afterwards people 
would come with two tickets. 

2206. When did you send him back the list? — 
Immediately, when he served me with the tickets. 

2207. Were the tickets given to you by the 
relieving officer or by the people? — By the people, 
but the list came from him. 

2208. Mr. Redington. — You kept the list in lieu of 
the tickets ? What I mean is you supplied upon the 


list and waited for the tickets as an authorization for 
it ? — Yes. 

2209. Did you complain that you were not paid in 
full ? — Yes, to the best of my knowledge, I had 
written here to the Clerk about ten times on the 
matter. 

2210. Did you ever come before the Board and 
demand payment? — Yes, my son did. 

2211. Did you come yourself? — No, not yet. 

2212. In the letter which has come to us you 
state that you have been in the Boardroom several 
times ? — Well, my son has. 

2213. Mr. Louden. — It is very hard to get at the 
truth of this matter — may I ask you who wrote that 
letter ? — I do not know who the man was. 

2214. Upon your oath who wrote the letter in 
which you demand payment ? — I do not know who he 

2215. On your solemn oath do you mean to say 
that this letter was written by some person whom you 
do not know ? — I do not know his name. I met him on 
the bridge and he wrote the letter for me, I do not 
know what his name is. 

2216 You will be paid whatever is due to you ; but 
do you mean to say that you do not actually know 
the man who wrote the letter you sent to the Com- 
missioners, and in which you demand the payment ? — 
I do not know who he was. 

2217. Did you ever write a letter to me? — I did 
not. 

Mr. Louden. — Well I won’t ask you any more 
questions after that. 


John Moran, Westport, sworn. 


2218. Mr. Robinson. — What was the amount of 
meal supplied by you ? — It amounted to £445 18s. 6 d. 

2219. How much were you paid? — About £143, 
and the balance due is £302 1 8s. 6 d. 

2220. Is it any inconvenience to you to wait until 
the rates are struck for the payment of your account? 
— Yes, it would be a great thing for me to be paid as 
soon as possible. 

2221. Are you the contractor for the union under 
ordinary circumstances ? — Yes, for about sixteen or 
seventeen years. There are large sums due to me, 
there are some thousands due to me by small farmers 


in the district who ai'e unable to pay, and it would be 
a great thing for me to get paid as soon as possible. 
It is all due in the Westport Electoral Division. 

2222. What was the nature of the supply ?— Meal. 

2223. Did the tickets specify what you were to 
supply? — Yes, in every case meal, except in some 
cases provisions were mentioned. These were very 
few cases. I may mention that a great many of these 
tickets were refused in Westport by the contractor 
who, I suppose, was unable to supply them, and I 
thought I would be paid before this time. I com- 
plained before the Board about it. 
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2224. Did a person ever present a ticket to you 
for more than one week ? — In some cases persons did 
present tickets for two weeks supply. 

2225. Who was it gave you the list ? — Mr. Moran 
the relieving officer, he supplied me with the list, 
and got back the tickets. 

2226. When did you get back the tickets! — The 
next day. 

2227. Was the electoral division of the persons 
receiving the tickets marked on it? — I think not, 
simply the name of the relieving officer and the 
amount. 

22'28. You could not say from the tickets the 
electoral division ? — No. 

2229. Mr. Louden . — You have become the con- 
tractor for the workhouse for the current year? — 

Yes. 

2230. Owing to the large amount due to you under 
the Relief Act- -and unless we paid you to the day — 
would you be able to supply the stuff to us — in fact, 


would it not be a great inconvenience to your trade Westpout. 
to be obliged to wait? — Yes, there is about two _vi r . j^hn 
thousand pounds due to me by the country all round. Moran. . 

2231. Do you remember when the guardians were 
refused a supply of meal for the purpose of relief? — 

Yes. by Messrs Livingstone. 

2232. They are meal merchants? — Yes. 

2233. And you took up the tickets refused by the 
shopkeepers at Westport, and continued to supply 
food for the people ? — Yes. 

2234. Taking upon yourself the risk of that pro- 
ceeding ? — Yes. 

2235. Now are you in a position to wait until this 
money is raised from the rates ? — W ell, it would 
certainly be very hard to do so, for I need scarcely 
say that the money would be of very great advantage, 
and I scarcely will be able to wait. 

2236. Mr. Robinson .— I need scarcely ask you are 
you a guardian — of course you could not- be? — No, I 
am not. 


Thomas Reilly, sworn. 


2237. Mr. Robinson. — How much did you supply 
under the Relief Act ? — I don’t exactly know. 

2238. Do you know what is due to you ? — £91 10s. 
I think. 

2239. Did you supply for any district except West- 
port ? — No. 

2240. Did you honor tickets from all the relieving 
-officers of the Westport Electoral Division? — Yes. 

2241. Wlxat was the nature of the supply ? — Indian 
meal. 

2242. Did you ever give tickets for two weeks 
•supply at the same time ? — I could not exactly say. 


2243. I suppose the sum due to you is so small Mr. Thomas 
that it is not much inconvenience for you to wait? — ■ Reil *y- 
Well, I cannot say that ; as a matter of fact I want it. 

2244. You are not a guardian? — No. 

2245. Are you any relation to a guardian? — My 
brother-in-law is a guardian. 

2246. Mr. Louden . — Are you a lai-ge exporter of 
sheep to Liverpool? — Yes. 

2247. Is it not an inconvenience to your trade to wait 
until this is settled by the rates ? — Yes, there is no 
doubt about that. 


John Fitzpatrick Relieving Officer sworn. (Witness hands in his book). 


2248. Mr. Robinson. — You have a large district ? — 
I have. 

2249. What electoral division were you relieved of 
when the Relief of Distress Act came into opera- 
tion? — I was left in charge of the Westport division 
all through. 

2249a. You have nothing but that under you? — 
No, at least, not for some time. 

2249. What was the average number daily in receipt 
of relief from Westport Electoral Division ? — Some- 
times it used to reach about one hundred. 

2250. What class of persons were they — were they 
town labourers ? — Nearly all, with certain exceptions, 
and they were the poorer class of tenant farmers 
through the different districts, and the immediate room- 
keepers got very little during the whole time. 

2251. Tell me what line of procedure you adopted 
in putting them on the works ? — I had permission 
at the commencement from the chairman to put 
people on the works who were destitute. I my- 
self dx-ove through the electoral division and when- 
ever I saw any person on the works whom I considered 
not a fit subject for relief I put them away. On one 
-occasion I found two persons belonging to the same 
family working, and I put one of them away. In fact 
I made as much discrimination as I possibly could. In 
fact I allowed no person to remain on the relief works 
except those whom I believed to be in want of food. 
There were some cases in which the guardians put 
persons on the works before those works were actually 
arranged, and in all these cases I endeavoured to make 
as much inquiry as I could myself, but in no cases 
were gangers put on or persons appointed to the works 
that I did not consider myself to be destitute cases, 
and in which I did not get the word of the guardians 
for it. 

2252. How did you fill up the the application and 
report book ? — I filled up the blocks of the tickets 
-I was issuing first. It took a great deal of time at 


first. In fact it would take me from early in the Mr. John 
morning until whatever time I could work, and with- Fitzpatrick, 
out leaving the house. 

2253. Then you filled in the names of those persons 
on the blocks ? — Yes. 

2254. How often did you fill in the application and 
report book ? — I made up the books, but they might 
be in arrears occasionally, but generally they were 
made up within three or four days of the time I issued 
the relief. 

2255. Is your relief list written up ? — Yes, with the 
exception of some places where there were two weeks 
ordered. 

2256. Did you give much relief to persons who did 
no work ? — Well, yes, when there were some persons 
who were helpless and could not work. There were 
some families who were destitute and where there 
were no persons who could work and save them, help 
in the way of relief was given. 

2257. Did you hear the evidence given by the ordi- 
nai - y relieving officers as regards their duties? — Yes. 

2258. Was the course pursued by you the same as 
in their cases ? — I cannot say that I followed their 
course, although I have no fault to find with what 
they said, you know “ doctors differ,” and I simply 
did the best according to my knowledge. 

2259. How do you mean to say you differed ? — I do 
not say we exactly differed. 

2260. Did you ever put a person on the works 
without a ticket ? — No, I do not believe that in any 
cases I have charge of, that anybody got on the works 
except those absolutely destitute. 

2261. I suppose your work was pretty heavy during 
the time that the Relief Act was in operation ? — Yes, 
we would be on it all day, and sometimes the Angelus 
bell would ring when we would be in the middle of it, 
and all day long and all the evening, especially at first, 
the hurry was so great that it was almost impossible 
to meet all the cases. 
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2 262. Did all the contractors furnish their bills tip 
to date 1 — I know some were so pressing that they 
could not allow a thing to lie over for my time. 

22G3. When the Guardians were ruling the books 
did they sanction the relief that had passed or give 
direction as to the works to follow ? — In no case did 
the Guardians object to my books, as in every case 
the persons were destitute ; I put them on the book 
and the Guardians sanctioned it. 

2264. Did the “block” specify the amount of meal 
to be given ? — Yes, I have my block here. 

2265. Mr. Redington. — I see your relief list of the 
6th of May, is only signed on the 24th — why did you 
not bring it before the guardians ? — I did so, and the 
truth is that the chairman and gentlemen of this 
Board had such a tremendous lot of work to do, that 
they looked through the books, generally speaking, 
and saw the applications ; but they were often busy 
from the morning until ten or twelve o’clock at night, 
and had sometimes to get out through a side door, 
so as not to face the people, and in that way the 
books were not ruled until the great bustle was 
over. 

2266. But in any of your books were any ruled up 
to the 24th ? — They were finally approved of, so far 
as the guardians were concerned, though, perhaps, the 
books were not signed. 

2267. Did you bring the book up every week ? — 
Yes. 

2268. But they were not signed until the 24tli ? — 
No, not until that date. 

2269. Mr. Robinson. — What was the nature of the 
work ? — It was reparing roads. 


2270. Where ? — One was from Castlebar road to- 
Ballinrobe road. It was quite impassable for carts.. 
It wanted dressing. 

2271. Mr. Louden. — What was the first day you 
presented your application book for signature, to be 
initialed. You stated, I think, that the book was not 
initialed because of the pressure ? — I think so. 

2272. And that there was great bustle at first. 
What I wish to ask you is, when was the first time 
you presented your book 1— As well as my memory 
serves me, we brought our books weekly to the 
Board. 

2274. Do you swear that ? — Yes. 

2275. Therefore it was not your fault that the. 
books were not initialed? — No, and I would respect- 
fully say the fault was not yours. 

2276. Do you remember a resolution of May the 
18th, which was as follows — “Relieving Officei Fitz- 
patrick having been moved by the chairman to resign? ” 
— It was moved by Mr. R. Powell, j.p., and agreed 
to, that Mr. Fitzpatrick receive an extension of time- 
to fill up his report and application book up to and 
ending Monday next. 

2277. Do you remember being call on to resign ? — 
Well, I have been so often called on to resign, I do 
not remember that particular occasion. 

Mr. Louden. — I must take the opportunity to say 
that the motion with reference to Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was more for the purpose of spurring him on than, 
anything. He was literally beseiged. 

The inquiry was adjourned until next morning. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, 1886. 
WESTPORT UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry at 11 o’clock. 


Mr. John Egan, Clerk of the Union, recalled. 


2278. Mr. Redington. — Is tins a correct return 
which you have handed in? — Yes, it is a return of 
outdoor relief from the week ending 3rd April to the 
week ending 7th of August, 1886. 

2279. Arranged in accordance with electoral 
divisions ? — Yes. 

2280. Have you made out an abstract of the out- 
door relief administered? — Yes. Of out-door relief 
from the commencement of the half-year which 
terminated on the 25th March down to the 24th of 
April. Thence there is a stoppage in consequence 
of the books not being made up to the 27th of July, 
and from that to December I have it fully made out. 

2281. Why could you not have it made out for the 
intervening weeks? — Because the relieving officers 
had not their books ready. 

2882. Have they completed them since? — No. 

2283. Have any of them ? — One of them has. 

2284. What is his name? — Corrigan, of Ballycroy. 

' Some of the temporary relieving officers have com- 
pleted their books, but the permanent officers have not. 
Thus in Fitzpatrick’s district the assistants have 
completed their books, but until I get Fitzpatrick’s 
book in connection with them you will see it is 
impossible to have made up an abstract of the out- 
door relief. That is one case out of many, but in 
Ballycroy there are two men, and they have only one 
contractor to deal with, and they made up their books 
at once. 

2285. Are these relieving officers making up their 
books now ? — Yes, and they have been urged by the 
Guardians under threat of dismissal to do so, and they 
will have them within two weeks time. 


2286. Were they urged some time ago? — Yes ; 
during the relief and during the cessation of it. 

2287. W ere any observations made about their not 
doing it? — Yes, by the chairman and guardians, 

2288. Mr. Louden. — The resolution on the books 
calls on one to resign, and there is a notice of motion 
to dismiss him if he did not make up all the cases ? 

Witness. — I think there were sixteen temporary 
Relieving Officers, and their districts being portions 
of the districts of the principals, it would be impossible 
for the principals to do all the work — but now that it is 
in hands I believe it will be all finished in a fortnight, 

2289. Were these resolutions of the Board of 
Guardians calling on them to make up their books 
passed in April, June, July, August, September, and 
October? — Yes. 

2290. After these relief works were over had not 
these relieving officers lots of time to make up their 
books? — Yes, and in addition their duties were 
becoming light; but they stated that they had 
difficulties in dealing with the contractors bills and in 
tracing the divisions. The number of the application 
was not quoted, the townland was not given, and 
in the majority of cases not even the electoral division 
was given ; and four or five Relieving officers would 
be joined in one contractor’s account, and there was 
undoubtedly some trouble and difficulty in ascertaining 
the true amount chargeable to each electoral division. 

2291. Did you point out that they could make up 
that return from the blocks of relief tickets ? — No ; I 
did not say that because I do not see how they could. 

2292. Why not? — Well, they might have done it 
in some cases perhaps. 
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2293. Mr. Robinson. — According to the evidence the officers as much as could he, and gave them every west port. 

blocks stated the amount of meal and the residence ? — assistance. . Mr. John 

Certainly not in every case. 2316 Did they even go so far as to threaten dis- Egan. 

2294. Mr. Redington.- Does the contractor’s bill missal 1 — Yes, and there is one dismissal pending now. 

give the residence of the person who got the meal ? — No. 2317. Mr Redington. — Have the guardians not 

2295. Is it not therefore impossible in some cases made an order calling upon the relieving officers to 
to ascertain what electoral division the meal is to be provide a return of each individual case ? Yes, and 
charged to 1 — I would not say exactly impossible — two-thirds of the work has already been done. 

but certainly very difficult. 2318. Mr. Louden. — Have you a knowledge of the 

2296. There must be some cases, I assume from work they have done ? — Yes. 

what you say, where it is impossible to get the 2319. And from yonr knowledge of the matter, 
information? — Well, I would not say that. By pains and having inspected the books, can you say 

and a little time it will be all elucidated, a week or whether any gross defalcation, discrepany, or irregu- 

ten days I believe will do it. larity, appears to have taken place ? — I think that 

2297. Mr. Robinson. — Have the tools been paid considering the enormous amount of relief afforded 

for ? — Nearly all. * there were exceptionally few faults to be found. 

2298. Do you know the exact amount due to the 2320. Have cases been discovered, and if so how 

contractors? — Yes, I have it here. I have every many, in which the particulars did not appear in the 

contractors’ account showing the instalments and application and report book? — Well, no doubt, a 

the balance down to December - . good many cases did occur, but they are very few 

2299. Give the total due to contractors now ? — indeed. 

£4,461 19s. 5 d. 2321. Do they come to two percent, of the whole ? — 

2300. When, under ordinary circumstance, will you No. 

be able to pay these sums ? — The Guardians have made 2322. Have you met six cases ? — Yes, and twenty- 

provision for it. I have made provision to have the s j x . 

matter in hands and ready next Thursday, the 2nd 2323. Out of how many thousand ? — Out of about 


of December. 

2301. But you have not written up the rate books 1 
— Yes, but have not put in the rates. 

2302. It could not be signed by next Thursday— 
have you the approval of the Local Government 
Board ? — No. 

2303. So that if they were to approve by next 
Thursday, you would have the books ready for 
signatures next Thursday ? — Yes. It takes three 
weeks to publish the books, and on the 30th of 
December the books could be signed. 

2304. And within a month would you get in enough 
to pay the contractors?— Well, they would go among 
the good marks first, and they are supposed to have 
one-third of the rates within a month, and in about 
two months at most there would be enough. 

2305. Do you think the contractors couldwait till 
then ?— Well, they are certainly very pressing. 

2306. Mr. Louden. — When do you consider that 
the accounts of this union will be made up, including 
the accounts of the relieving officers ?— If the accounts 
of the relieving officers are made up ? 

2207. Don’t give an “if”?— Well, within a fort- 
night from this date I would have the abstract in the 
hands of the auditor. If you look at the accounts 
you will see that they are written up to date. 

2308. Have you inspected the work of the relieving 
officers? — Yes. 

2309. When will the relief list and expenditure be 
made up? — Within a week, or they will be very 
culpable, for the guardians have given every assistance 
in the way of clerkship to do it. 

2310. The Relieving Officers during the adminis- 
tration of the relief had to fill up tickets, to do a great 
deal of work, and with the guardians their duties 
were very heavy? — Yes, the work was certainly very 


18,000 cases. 

2324 And you say there are about twenty or 
twenty-six mistakes 1 — So far as I have seen, but I 
have not gone through all. 

2325. And you cannot say, as a matter of fact, if 
these twenty-six are absolutely inaccurate?— -Well, 
they are still undecided. 

2226. Is it possible, having regard to the course 
that has been pursued by the guardians and by you, 
that any fraud or dishonesty can have been committed, 
and remained undetected ? — No. 

2327. Now, you have to keep an out-door relief 
register ? — Yes, 

2328. That was an enormous job, I believe? — It 
was so. It is supposed by law that there is only one 
out door relief register, but I had got two running 
conjointly, Newport and Westport, and had to keep 
two men on it. There are 19,000 registered already. 
Indeed I had to get a third register. 

2329. Is that finished ? — As far as the work has 
gone and signed by the chairman of the Board up to 
the time the names are registered. It was signed up 
to the 11th of November. 

2330. Your evidence now reduces itself to this, 
that there is really no possibillity of fraud— no possi- 
bility of the relieving officers having committed 
fraud without detection?— Quite so, so far as relief 
administered by the board of guardians is concerned, 
but as to anything else is concerned I don’t know. 

2331. What is your general opinion as to the work 
done by the relieving officers? — They were very 
zealous men, and they worked very hard. 

2333. Mr. Redington — If all the names are in the 
application and report book, why is there any diffi- 
culty about making the out-door relief book? — 
There is none in such cases. 


neavy. 

2311. Would it have been physically possible for 
them to have made up their lists and expenditure 
books during that time ? — In some cases I would say 
yes ; and in others, no. 

2312. Did the guardians use every means in their 
power to have all the accounts of the relieving 
officers properly kept ?— Yes ; they did. 

2313. Did the guardians at any time exercise their 
authority to prevent abuses on the part of any 
particular relieving officers? — They did. 

2314. Whenever an abuse appeared did the guar- 
dians use their influence to prevent it?— They did. 

2315. Since the operation of the Act ceased did 
the guardians exercise their authority to have the 
accounts made up 1— Yes ; they pressed the relieving 


2334. Mr. Robinson . — How can you make out the 
out-door relief list accurately from the application 
and report book, in the case where it is represented 
in one book that there were only eighteen cases, and 
in the actual original return it would appear that 
there were eighty-five? — In that case the man lose 
his book, which had been ruled by the board of guar- 
dians, and that was not discovered until he made up 
his relief list. The guardians accepted the copy as 
genuine. 

2336. Mr. Robinson . — Was there a minute made 
accepting the copy ?— Yes. I may say that I emuot 
transfer the contents of the out door relief books into 
the abstract until the subsidiary officers do their share 
of the work. 
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John Moran, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


2337. Mr. Redington. — When did you begin the 
works on Clare Island ? — The 1st of May. 

2338. How did you select the persons to be em- 
ployed ? — According to their distress. 

2339. When did you first bring your book before 
the guardians ? — On the 24th of May, I think. 

2340. You did not bring any case before the 
guardians before that? — No, none of these new 
cases. 

2341. Then for three weeks you had men em- 
ployed without the sanction of the Board ? — From the 
1st to the 24th passed before I came before the 
Board. 

2342. What works did you employ them on ? — On 
the roads — repairing roads. 

2343. Who selected the roads? — Father Quinn, 
and the guardians sanctioned them. 

2344. How did you pay these people? — I paid 
portion of them in meal, which I got from the guar 
dians. I got nine tons from the guardians, and 
brought it to the Island and weighed it out. 

2345. Were there contractors on the Island? — No. 
The remainder were supplied by Louisburg con. 
tractors. 

2346. Did you issue tickets on one particular con- 
tractor? — I did not put any certain contractor’s 


name on the tickets. I think there were two or- 
three contractors at Louisburg. 

2347. Mr. Robinson. — But none on the Island? — • 
No. 

2348. Mr. Redington. — Did you keep blocks, with 
the names and residences of the people? — Yes, every 
single case. 

2349. Have you made up your out-door relief list? 
— Yes, except that some of the bills from the con- 
tractors are not in ; that delays me. 

2350. How would that delay you ? — I would like 
to see the bills. 

2351. Have you not the names of all who got 
relief? — Yes, every one. 

2352. Why are you waiting to see these bills? — I 
thought it better to see the bills, to compare them 
with the Application and Report Book. 

2353. Do you think some people got relief who did 
not get a ticket from you ? — No. 

Mr. Louden. — As a matter of fact, is it not because 
it is much easier to make them up from the bills that 
you are waiting ? — Yes, I certainly would like to see 
them. 

2354. Mr. Redington. — How long have you been a . 
relieving officer ? — Twenty-two or twenty-three 
years. 


John Cooney sworn. 


2355. Mr. Robinson. — You were one of the con- 
tractors at Acbill? — Yes. 

2356. How much is due to you ? — £34 odd. 

2357. And I understand you have a difficulty in 
getting credit to that amount ? — Yes. 

2358. Have you a large shop? — Well, a pretty fair 
trade, if I be able to carry on as I was. 

2359. Won’t the bank give you credit ? — I believe 
not. I did not ask. I believe they would charge me 
interest cn it. 

2360. How long is it owing to you ? — Well, I 
believe it was some time about August — in or about 
that time. My creditors want the balances due to 
them, and I can’t get anything unless I pay my way. 

2361. Mr. Louden. — Where does your wholesale 
merchant live ? — In different places, they are. 

2362. You gave relief extensively to the poor of 
Achill ? — Yes. 

2363. You remember the time when the report was 


circulated by the enemies of the guardians — by those 
at least in opposition to the Board of Guardians — a 
report which destroyed their credit, because it said 
that the contractors would not be paid ? — Yes, I think 
I do. 

2365. You remember the time when the Achill 
contractors could get no more meal to supply the 
people ? — Perfectly. 

2366. And since then has not your credit been 
materially damaged ? — Yes. 

2367. And, as a matter of fact, you require ready 
money ? — Yes. Unless I get money I must become a 
bankrupt, or close up. 

2368. Have you been processed by creditors? — Yes, 
and have been decreed. 

2369. Are you afraid of being made a bankrupt ? — 
Yes, I have been decreed by Dublin merchants. 

(John Moran hands in Relief List completed to 
date). 


Mr. Jolm Louden, b.l. (Chairman of the Board of Guardians) sworn. 


2370. Mr. Robinson . — Could you not get your bank 
to pay this money ? — There would be a difficulty in it, 
as there is no law whereby a board of guardians can 
pay interest to a bank, and I consider it a great hard- 
ship to a bank to be lending money to a subordinate 
department of the State for nothing. 

2371. You have been a guardian for a good number 
of years ? — Yes. 

2372. And you are very well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the people? — Yes. 

2373. Do you think there has been any abuse by 
the Relieving Officer so far as you know? — Well, 
abuse is rather a strong word — if you mean culpable 
abuse. 

2374. I do not mean that. Do you think that 
many people got relief who were not entitled to it, or 
that many did not get relief who were entitled ? — 1 
do not know a case of a person receiving relief and 
not entitled to it, who was not immediately struck 
out. 

2375. Is it a fact, that so far as Achill Island was 
concerned the passage of the Relief (Ireland) Act 
caused its charitable subscriptions to drop off? — Yes, 
that is a fact. Now for instance Mr. Michael Davitt 


had a large sum of money, and he was anxious to 
ascertain whether a sum of money could not be got to 
start fisheries, and useful works of that kind, but the 
conclusion he came to was that the passing of the Act 
caused the stoppage of the charitable supply. 

2376. And that effect, I presume, applied to other 
districts as well ? — Yes. 

2377. To the Westport Union? — Yes. There was 
scarcely any charitable fund at the disposal of West- 
port for the relief of the people except the seed — I do 
not know of any charitable fund except Davitt’s. 

2378. With regai-d to the rule of the guardians, . 
that any tickets should be honoured by any contractor, 
what were the grounds of that rule ? — Convenience 
solely. In the first place when we advertised for con- 
tractors a very large number tendered. They tendered 
in a common form, and at a common price, £6 the ton, 
and we found the price was low, and we discused the 
question of the advisability of having so many con- 
tractors. Some guardians were in favour of having a 
few. Others were of opinion that there should be 
many. The majority were inclined to have the large 
number, and for two reasons : first, they were opposed 
to monopoly in trade ; and secondly, they considered. 
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that the larger the number of contractors the greater 
■would be the convenience to the poor. Now as to 
having a ticket — -a sort of l: bill on sight not addressed 
to any one contractor in particular — there was a 
suspicion amongst the guardians — in fact it was openly 
stated — that the relieving officers were favouring 
some particular contractors, and that by having the 
tickets addressed to individual contractors an oppor- 
tunity of thus favouring certain persons was afforded 
to the relieving officers, and further, that it tended 
consequently to take away from the poor the great 
advantage of being able to go to the contractor nearest 
to them. That being so they came to the conclusion 
to allow the poor to consult their own convenience, 
and we found that to w.ork admirably. Then no one 
contractor nor group of contractors of Westport, 
Louisburg, Achill, and . Newport, or elsewhere could 
supply the enormous quantity of stuff we required. 
The large men did not offer themselves as contractors, 
for instance Mr. Livingstone, and the North City Mill- 
ing Co., did not tender. They it appears do a large 
trade with middlemen, and do not wish to interfere 
with them. We therefore were excluded from dealing 
•with them. However, , when we tried to get a large 
quantity of meal for Achill we addressed ourselves to , 
Mr. Livingstone, and he point blank -refused to give it, 
and after events proved that we were right in having 
that large number of contractors, for if we were at the 
mercy of one or two there would have been a stoppage 
of supplies and a failure of the intentions of the Act 
of Parliament. 

2380. Would there have been any objection to have 
confined the tickets to particular districts ? — Well, you 
have had it in evidence that the Achill men were not 
in a position to supply all the stuff. They were de- 
pendent on pei-sons in Westport. If the persons in 
Westport stopped the supplies, these men could not 
give food to the people. The result would be — as it 
was unquestionably for a time — that the poor of 
Achill, having worked, would have got tickets from 
the relieving officer for which they could get nothing. 
These people had to come forty-five miles to Newport 
to get something for their tickets, and if we made a 
rule confining the tickets to particular districts, Mr. 
Carey could have given them nothing, and the result 
would have been very lamentable. We took these 
matters into consideration, and after events proved 
that we were right in the action we pursued. 

2381. With regard to the signing of the books, did 
you, in the majority of cases, sign for relief already 
given ? — No, I think not. ' I think the relieving 
officers, in giving their evidence, did not quite clearly 
understand the questions put to them. The Applica- 
tion and Report Books were presented to us with cer- 
tain names inserted. We passed the relief given 
provisionally, in the first instance, and before we had 
an opportunity of going into the cases. In far away 
districts, like Achill, we gave relief for two weeks, 
and the signing of the books was for relief in advance. 
At_ fix-st the relief was provisional, then the books 
were brought up weekly, and the relief given, or to 
be given, sanctioned by the Board. The word “ off ” 
written opposite a case, means that the relief was to 
be discontinued. 

2381a. Mr. Redington. — Whatisthe meaning of the 
Is. 6 d. marked here ? —That was the relief that was 
given, and that it was to be continued. The absence 
of the word “ off ’’ was an authority to go on. 

Mr. Robinson. — I fear the auditor would have no 
right to sanction it as it appears in this book. 

Mr. Louden. — I am bound to say that there was, 
perhaps, never a book made up absolutely correctly 
by the relieving officers.. You could not get them out 
of the old groove. In Lavelle’s case the relief was 
provisional. There is just one matter that I would 
like to point out, as to the instructions to the re- 
lieving officers by the guardians. On the 4th of May 
the guafdians found that the relieving officer had a 
large number of persons employed, and no account 


sent in; and on that day . you will see by the Minute 
Book that it was ordered — 

■“ That Relieving Officer Atkinson is ordered to send in 
a report, in writing, on Thursday, setting forth the number 
of men employed in his district, and the amount of money 
expended therein, up to date.” 

The same order applied to Relieving Officers 
Gibbons and Joyce. The following order was 
made : — 

“ That the relieving officers strike off from their lists, all 
persons who are not in distress, and that they present lists, 
in writing, to the Board on next Thursday, setting forth 
the number of persons so struck off. That not more than 
one person shall be employed from each family.” 

Now, I may mention that when we received the 
telegram from the Local Government, authorising us 
to anticipate the Act, we were not exactly sure as to 
what form the Act would bear, or in what fox-m the 
relief would be given. 

■ 2382. Mr. Robinson.- — What was the date of the 
telegram ? — The 22nd of April Mr. Morley made a 
statement in the House that the administration of the 
Act, so far as £20,000 was concerned, would be given 
to the Boards of Guardians, and he stated that if a 
Board of Guardians refused to carry out the Act, the 
Board so refusing would be dissolved. He said that 
in the House. We did not know what form the Act 
would take, and I may mention that in commencing 
to give relief here, we procured a copy of the Bill, 
thinking that the Bill would be some guide for us, 
but owing to certain action on the part of the Ii-ish 
members, the Act came out in a different foi-m fi-om 
what the .Bill was when drafted. I was one of the 
committee administering the relief in 1880 under the 
Act, the administration of which was in the hands 
of the Presentment Sessions, and I considered in this 
case that the proper thing to do would be to appoint 
a Committee of Guardians, and have such persons put 
on the wox-ks who were considered to be destitute, by 
the relieving officers or by the guax-dians of the par- 
ticular electoral divisions. But immediately the Act 
came out I found that the relief was to be given as 
out-door relief, and I at once caused orders to be 
issued, which orders appear on the face of this book, 
and I made every effox-t to have the Act at once ad- 
ministered as ordinary out-door relief, and that the rules 
be carried out as effective as possible. On the 6 th 
of May the order was made that 

“ All destitute persons shall have their names entered in 
the Application and Report Book by the relieving officers, 
and that the relieving officers issue tickets for meal to those 
persons who are destitute. This order to take effect from 
Saturday, 8th of May.” 

I at once endeavoured to bring the actioix of the Board 
into line with the new conditioxx of affairs. How- 
ever, I may say it was almost impossible to get the 
old relieving officers to change their habits. They 
wex-e in the habit of giving provisional relief. 

2382. Mr. Robinson. — Can you say why the books 
were not ruled' until the 24th of May? — Some were 
ruled on the 1 1th. 

2383. But a great many were not ruled until the 
24tlx ? — They had not got the books. 

2383a. But the guardians might have asked to have 
the cases submitted on paper for their consideration ? — 
I can only point to the order made by the book directin'* 
the relieving officer Atkinson to send in his report in 
writing on Thursday, 

2384. Why could not the guardians have directed 
the relieving officers to submit to them in a list the 
names of the persons they proposed to put on, with 
the nature of the cases ? — That was done immediately 
after this order. 

2385. But in a great many cases the books were 
not ruled until the 24th of May, and though you may 
not have had the books, you could have got the names 
of the persoixs? — I thixxk that was done. I know 
that, from the vex-y commencement we got the relieving 
officers to have the cases made out, and to sti-ike off 
all who were not destitxite. 
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2386. The relieving officers submitted the names of 
those proposed to be put on ? — Yes. 

2387. Can you show an order of that kind ? — (Mr. 
Egan, the Clerk, produces Relief Minute Book.) 

Witness. — On the 10th of May, 1886, it was 
ordered, “That all relief works be suspended till 
Friday, in order that the relieving officers may have 
all cases of persons receiving relief entered in the 
Application and Report Books, when the guardians 
will consider each case on its merits, and pass or reject 
same.” 

2388. Was that carried out? — Yes, in some in- 
stances ; in some cases it was not. In some instances 
we had to pass resolutions calling on the relieving 
officer to resign. You had that in evidence yesterday. 
On the 1 0th of May the “ Relieving officers are ordered 
to issue no tickets for meal for work done during the 
present week until each case shall be considered and 
ruled by the Board on Thursday. Copies of above to 
be given and read to each relieving officer.” A copy 
was given to each relieving officer by the Clerk, 
furthermore, I myself got all the relieving officers 
before the Board, and read this order for them. In 
fact, I read all the orders to. them. The next minute 
was as follows : — 

“ The Clerk of the Union is ordered to carry out his 
instructions, to initial all tickets and blocks before giving 
the Order Hooks to the several relieving officers, and I he 
guardians will repudiate all responsibility for, and will refuse 
to accept legal liability for any tickets issued contrary to 
this order. The Clerk is further ordered to initial all 
blocks and tickets now in the hands of the relievin': officer. 
No contractor is to accept from this date any ticket or 
order for meal without such initials. A copy of above to 
be given to each contractor.” 

You will perceive that we safeguarded ourselves as 
much as we possibly could— first, as to the relieving 
officers, and secondly, as to the contractors — in order 
that there would bo no abuse. 

2389. You were aware that the proper thing to do 
was to put the persons on the works? — Yes, the orders 
prove it. Every order, I should mention, was put 
into writing from the beginning. I did everything 
in my power to get the relieving officers to do their 
duty properly. I found it was very easy to get the 
new hands to do this, but very difficult to get the old 
ones. The younger men did exceedingly, well — and 
always remembering that the primary object was 
relieving the poor, and the prevention of starvation, 
they did very good service indeed, though theyhadsome- 
times, I admit, to subordinate redtapeism to that. 

2390. You think it acted on the whole properly ? 
— I will say they acted splendidly, especially consi- 
dering how much they were bound down by red tape. I 
think I read already the resolution calling on Fitz- 
patrick to resign, and the amendment by Mr. Powell 
giving him an extension. 

2391. Mr. Bedington.— - 1 think you mentioned a 
telegram from the Local Government Board, would 
you kindly read it ? — It is as follows : — 

“ The Local Government Board authorises the guardians 
to give out-door relief on the conditions named in their 
order of the 20th instant, in anticipation of the passing of 
the Poor Relief Bilb and their attention is directed to the 
last two paragraphs in the printed letter sent to you at the 
same time.” 

2392. What is the date of that?— 22nd April. 

2393. That was in reply to a telegram from the 
Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

2394. You had before you the letter of the 20th of 
April referred to in that telegram ? — Yes. 

2395. What, then, was the necessity for looking at 
the draft of the Bill when you had the instructions of 
the Board? — I thought it essentially necessary. I 
always found in administering the Poor Law that it 
was of the utmost importance to read the Act of Par- 
liament. 

2396. But this was only the draft of the Bill, which 
was afterwards altered ? — Quite so ; it was to have a 
rough idea of what to do. 


2397. You had before you the letter of the 22nd 
April. Did you think it gave you sufficient instruc- 
tions to carry out the Act ? — Yes, and these orders 
which we passed are all in line with the circular and 
instructions. 

2398. Was there a meeting then called? — (Mr. 
Egan, Clerk) — Yes. It was ordered — “On receipt 
of the foregoing telegram it was resolved that an ad- 
journed meeting of the Board be held on Saturday, 
the 24th, to take into consideration the administration 
under the Relief of Distress Act now being passed.” 

Mr. Louden. — On the 22nd of April this order was 
made — “ That the relieving officers make an inspec- 
tion of their respective districts, and report to the 
Guardians by this day week on all cases of distress 
which may come within their notice." 

2399. Mr. Bedington. — Did they do that? — I am 
not quite certain, but the order was made on that 
day, and I fancy they did. 

2400. Were the works started before they reported ? 
— The order was made on the 22nd. 

2401. And when did the works commence ? — On 
the 26 th. 

2402. Did they report in the meantime ? — I think 
they did. 

2403. Did they report on all cases of distress which 
may have come within their notice? Is there on "the 
29th any report from the relieving officer ? — I have 
no recollection of it. 

Mr. Egan. — There is an entry on that day — “The 
clerk reported that he had furnished a full copy of the 
rules and regulations made by the Guardians.” And 
again — “ The relieving officers attended with reports 
as to the state of their districts." 

Mr. Louden. — The business was commenced on the 
22nd, and this order or resolution was passed — “ In 
order to take into consideration the administration of 
relief under the Relief of Distress Act, this meeting 
of the Board is adjourned to Saturday the 24th at 
twelve o’clock.” That is signed, and then commences 
the ordinary business. The works commenced on the 
26th. 

2404. Mr. Bedington. — Is there an order that the 
relieving officers strike off from the list all persons who 
were not in distress ? — Yes. There was a rush to the 
works when the orders were first made, and a great 
many men worked whose names never appeared on 
the application book, and who got no payment in meal 
or otherwise for work. A good many men even 
worked as gangers, and started gangs of their own, 
that never were acknowledged and were never paid. 

2405. Had the relief lists — the lists that were to 
be reduced — had they been considered by the Board 
of Guardians ? — I assume they must have been. 

2406. What were these relief lists — were they lists 
in the possession of the relieving officers? — They were 
lists of persons employed by the relieving officers. 

2407. Before the 4th of May ?— Yes. 

2408. And wns each case considered before the 4th 
of May ? — Ye3, for a great many were struck off. I 
could mention the names of a great many that were 
struck off 

2409. Were all the lists of the relieving officers 
considered before the 4th of May ? — I won’t say all, 
and I won’t say they were not. 

2410. What is your recollection? — Well, my recol- 
lection on that point is hazy. In fact, the reason I 
do not remember these things, although I have a very 
good memory, is that I committed these things to 
writing, and when I do that I do not remember the, 
details quite as well. On the 22nd the Board ad- 
journed to the 24tli. Then the work commenced, 
and I committed everything to writing. 

2411. Were the lists of the people on the works 
brought before the guardians in any shape? — Yes. 

2412. And considered? — Yes. 

2413. Was each case considered on its merits? — 
Well, I will not say that. 

2414 But the majority of cases?— Well, yes; I 
believe the majority of cases were considered. 
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2415. Why were the relieving officers directed to 
strike off names — why was it not done by the Board 
of Guardians — why did they depute it to the relieving 
officers? — Well, the resolution speaks for itself. It 
was considered necessary to ensure that only those 
who were destitute should be on the Application and 
Report Books, and that by striking off 50 per cent, we 
would get the relieving officers — force them I may 
say, to do their duty in writing up their books — other- 
wise, owing to the very large number of men insisting 
on getting relief by forcing themselves on the works, it 
would have been impossible to go into the cases, and that 
was why we ordered the striking off of 50 per cent., 
so that the more destitute would be kept on. 

2416. That is not exactly what I asked — my ques- 
tion was directed to find out why it was that when 
you were considering the majority of the cases on 
these lists, you could not have struck off the cases of 
those persons whom you did not consider fit recipients 
of relief — without deputing it to the relieving officer ? 
— At the time there was very great pressure, so 
much so; that we had to sit from eleven o’clock to 
twelve at night, which made it impossible to scrutinise 
each case and we were obliged to do the thing to a 
certain extent, in a somewhat rough and ready way. 
Our primary object was to prevent death from star- 
vation. We were as a matter of fact charged with the 
death of a woman, and we received a letter threatening 
us that if anyone died we would be held morally 
and legally responsible — and we had to subordinate 
red tape to the main point of relieving the people — 
then it was physically impossible for us to go into 
each case at once, but we went into them as soon as 
it was physically possible. 

2417. What was your reason for deputing these 
very important duties to the relieving officers ; was it 
merely want of time ? — Nkturally we had to throw 
the onus on them, and the relief had to assume the 
form of provisional relief. 

2418. But that would only apply, I suppose, to the 
first week, what about the succeeding week? — As 
quickly as could be, we did everything to scrutinise 
the cases and if in the second week the books were not 
fully ruled (and it may be that several of them, indeed 
most of them, were so ruled) we did for the best — we 
went even so far as to threaten dismissal, and in point 
of fact, in the second week we did dismiss a relieving 
officer. 

2419. I think, on the 10th of May you made an 
order about the suspension of the works? — I may 
mention that at this time we still found it impossible 
to get the relieving officers to put down in the Appli- 
cation and Report Books the complete list of names of 
such persons as were employed. They complained 
indeed, that it was physically impossible for them to 
do so. Of course, that did not apply to them all, but 
the general complaint was that the circumstances 
being so exceptional they were not able to do the 
work. On the 10th of May then an order was made 
“ That it is hereby ordered that the relief works be 
suspended until Friday next, in order that the reliev- 
ing officers may have all the cases of persons receiving 
relief entered in the Application and Report Books, 
when the guardians will consider each case on its 
merits and pass or reject the same.” 

2420. I thought you said that in the second week 
most of the cases were investigated by the guardians ?. 
— What I mean to convey is that compatible with 
the exigencies of the time the guardians did their 
very best and they had the gangers’ lists before 
them. 

2421. As regards the majority of people employed 
on the 10th of May, the guardians had approved of 
their cases on these lists brought before them ? — I will 
not commit myself to that exactly. The guardians 
had to call on the relieving officers to give a reason for 
not sending in satisfactory returns to enable us to say 
if all the persons were properly employed or not. 
This I may say, that there were very few of those 


employed who were not destitute, or at least proper Westport. 
subjects for relief. Mr. 

2422. But the point is, how many of these cases Louden, b.l. 
you had considered before the 1 0th of May — had you 
considered one half of them?, — On the 10th of May, I 

should say we had considered nearly all on the relief 
list, and that we were of opinion that most of them 
were absolutely destitute, but at the same time we 
considered that some of them were not entirely desti- 
tute, and I remember distinctly having asked one of 
the Local Government Inspectors whether he would 
consider a person with a few unsaleable cattle destitute. 

At that time cattle were quite unsaleable. It was 
Spring time and they were not in condition and there 
was no demand, and you heard a clergyman stating 
that he knew of a man who offered a cow for a bag of 
meal. I remember asking the question and the In- 
spector said a man might be destitute and have 
unsaleable cattle. Indeed it is obvious that that 
might be so. 

2423. That is not quite my point— “ when the 
guardians will consider each case and pass or reject 
same ” — are the words of the resolution. If you had 
considered a large number of the cases, what was the 
use of considering them again ? — The lists which we 
considered were not regular, and it was in order to 
have the cases put in regular form. 

2424. Did you not think it hard on the poor to 
suspend the works merely to give the relieving officers 
an opportunity of doing this ? — Well, no ; it was done 
in such a way that the poor could not possibly suffer. 

There was really no suspension of the relief as a 
matter of fact. We were not employing the people 
weekly. We gave employment for some days in the 
week, enabling them in that way to utilise some days 
in putting down their crops. We put them on the 
works for three days in the week. 

2425. But this particular week, beginning on Mon- 
day the 10th, you were resolved to suspend the works 
until Friday next, that is five days? — Well, the order 
was on Monday ; they would be working on Monday, 
and therefore they would be out only three days, and 
practically .they had not a day taken from them. 

2426. How is that? — Well, the days which had 
hitherto been Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
were changed to this extent that they worked on Mon- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. 

2427. So that as a matter of fact there was as much 
work given during that week as during any other ? — 

Yes, that is my belief. 

2428. Then there was no positive “ suspension ” of 
the works, and the phrase used in the resolution is not 
quite correct ? — No, not literally correct. 

2429. Then on the 13th of May you had another 
meeting, when the relief was reduced 50 per cent. ? — 

Yes ; the resolution was as follows : — 

“ The guardians have used all the means in their power 
to check abuses, but they have great difficulty in getting the 
relieving officers, Owing, as these officers state, and which 
the guardians believe, to pressure upon them, to carry out 
their orders to fill up in detail the application and report 
book. From the receipt of the letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of 20th ult., the guardians have held two 
meetings weekly, and have sat upon each occasion for over 
six hours. To reduce the expenditure, the guardians have 
reduced the labour days to half time— three days in the 
week. To further reduce the expenditure, the guardians 
now making the following order:— The relieving officers 
are directed to strike off from the number of persons now 
receiving relief for labour given, 50 in every 100, taking 
care that the poorest and most destitute shall be retained. 

The Board in making such reduction in the number of 
persons receiving relief, feci themselves constrained to do so 
on financial grounds only ; they are aware that the persons 
so struck off" are in the deepest poverty, and will be un- 
questionably destitute and starving before the crops grow. 

As these cases touch the starvation stage they will be re- 
stored to the relief works. In the meantime the relieving 
officers are instructed to give relief in cases of urgent 
necessity, but not to admit any further cases on the relief 
works until farther orders.” 

12 
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•Westport. 2430. The relief was then reduced, I presume! — 
T Yes. 

-oiidenfji.L. 2431. Were you not afraid that when the relief was 
stopped, the people would starve, or suffer severe 
want ? —No. There was in that resolution, you will 
observe, an order to the relieving officers that the people 
should not starve ; but that they should suffer want is 
undoubted, and. that we could not help. 

2432. The relieving officers prevented the occurrence 
of any case of starvation 1 — Certainly. The Act was 
a complete success in so far as its object — its main 
object was secured— that no person died of starvation. 

2433. Even during the time that the works were 
stopped? — Quite so ; at any time.' 

2434. The instructions were carried out by the 
relieving officers?— Yes, the instructions we gave 
them. Then on the 18th, this appears on the minutes — 
“The chairman having proposed that Relieving Officer 
Fitzpatrick be called upon to resign, it was proposed 
by Mr. Robert Powell ‘ that Relieving Officer Fitz- 
patrick receive an extension of time to fill up his 
report and application book, up to and ending Mon- 
day, the 23rd inst.’’ ’ 

2435. Can you give me the grounds upon which 
the guardians struck off 50 per cent, from the relief 
list?-7-Wel], as it has been proved, the maximum cut 
off, I believe, was only about one-third. 

2436. According to the return of the clerk, the 
reduction in the number receiving relief was 16,539 
on the 29th of May, and on the 5th of June 7,882 ? — 
I do not know exactly about that. 

2437. According to this return there were a good 
many reductions that require some explanation. In 
Aughagower North, there is a decrease from 605 to 
64, for instance. Now, did you make any inquiry into 
these, to see if there were not some really destitute 
■cases struck off? — What return is that ? 

2438. The return' of the clerk’s? — Well, I cannot 
speak of this as a matter of certainty. Asa matter of 
fact Mr. Egan, received information from the relieving 
officers in such a way that the returns were really not 
correct. 

2439. Mr. Robinson. — But these returns are taken 
from the application and report books? — Then I 
assume they must be correct. 

Mr. Egan. — The returns are from the application 
and report books, and are correct. 

2440. Mr. Redington. — In one case I see a reduc- 
tion of from 605 to 64 and it certainly calls for some 
explanation ? — Well, that goes back to the question I 
submitted to the Local Government Board in the 
spring time, whether men with unsaleable cattle were 
destitute. Men who had unsaleable cattle and were 
in a state of destitution in April and the beginning of 
May would at that time be out of the range of destitu- 
tion. On the 22nd of May the Westport fair did 
bring something to the people who were previously 
destitute. Then again in May the fish came in, and 
a good many people along the coast do a small retail 

, trade in fish. 

2441. Is Aughagower on the coast?— No. The 
people there have sheep and cattle. The sheep for the 
most part are breeding sheep, and for some period the 
ewes are unsaleable. They have cattle of a very poor 
description. W e discussed the question whether people 
with sheep and cattle could, get relief at all, but as the 
cattle were unsaleable and as they could get no credit, 
we believed they were as much destitute as any one 
else. As a matter of fact they had no food, and could 
get no food, and that was the test of destitution. 

2442. But there was a change ? — Yes. I may men- 
tion on this point that I remember asking a man. 
“ Have you not got two cows ,? ” and he said, to me’ 

“ Yes, but they are starved as I am myself ’’—and in- 
deed it was the truth. 

2443. As I understand you — they became saleable 
about the end of May ? — Y es. I am now referring 
almost entirely to the mountain districts. Along the 
coast fish came in in May, and along the coast the 


people live by selling fish. Shell fish came in as an 
article of food, and fowl as well. 

2444. What time do you refer to ? — The time we 
commenced to reduce the relief. We took into con- 
sideration at that time the coining in of fish and. the 
fowl, and the saleability of stock. 

2445. How was it the numbers in Clare Island in- 
creased from the 29th of May to. the 5th of June? 
— There was absolutely no market for anything on 
Clare Island. 

2446. In spite of the increased take of fish l — No, 
they have no fish trade whatever in Clare Island. 

2447. What do they live by? — -The land — not by 
fishing. 

2448. They had some stock ? — The stock were not 
worth mentioning. 

2449. But I thought they improved at that time.?.— 
On Clare Island the stock is not saleable until -harvest 
time. You may set aside the Clare Island people as 
living under different circumstances and conditions 
from the people along the coast. We dealt with every 
division upon its merits. We applied no fixed rule, 
and it would have been very unwise to have done so. 

2450. In Glenhest Electoral Division I find on the 
22nd of May 770 persons in receipt of relief, and on 
the 29th of May I find there was only one person re- 
lieved : was there such a change in the condition of 
affairs as that would suggest ? — I think- that was the 
subject matter of a letter from Father Greely to the 
Local Government Board. The works were suddenly 
stopped by a guardian — who was bailiff to the land- 
lord — and it was done without consideration, without 
consulting the guardians. But the moment the guar- 
dians found out how things were they remedied it — 
and in point of fact, the guardians did their best under 
the circumstances. 

2451. Next week I find there were only seven, so 
the wishes of the guardians must have been ignored ? 
— No, I would not say that. 

2452. The third week there were only 35 ; you - see 
that was a great difference from 770 ? — I think that is 
an error. I would like to know the population of 
Glenhest, Mr. Egan? 

Mr. Egan. — 1,087 is the population. 

2453. Mr. Redington. — And there were 770 in 
receipt of relief on the 22nd of May, and one person in 
the following week ; 765 persons I find were on the 
week before the 22nd ? — I think there must be some 
error in that. 

Mr. Robinson. — This is taken from the application 
and report books. 

2454. Mr. Redington. — In Newport East I find 
there were 1,160 person receiving relief for the week 
ending 22nd May, I presume these cases were ex- 
amined by the guardians ? — By the guardians of the 
district, certainly. 

2455. Did the Board examine into the cases ? — 
Well, reliance was placed on the judgment of the 
guardian of the district. What would I know, for 
instance, of Newport East, and in oilr opinion the 
proper men to examine into these cases are the Guar- 
dians who live amongst the people and have oppor-. 
tunities of knowing their condition. 

2456. Who authorizes the relief? — The Board as a 
whole is of course responsible. 

2457. Well, I see that whilst 1,160 persons were . 
on the list, as I have mentioned, in the week ending 
22nd of May, the week after there were only four- 
teen ? — Take care that is not the time the works were 
Suspended. 

2458. Yes, but I want to know what became of the 
poor destitute 1,146, who got no relief that week. 
Was It not a great risk. Was it not a doubtful policy 
in the case of Newport East to reduce the list from 
1,160 to fourteen ? — In the result'it would appear not: 

2459. The week after that there were Only fifty- 
five ?— The date of the change was between the"22nd 
and 29th of May. Newport East is a mountainous 
district, and in the spring time most of these people 
were in a destitute condition ; they have sheep and 
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cattle, just like Aughagower — between Newport and 
Glenhest. We thought we might stop the works there 
as cattle were becoming saleable. Sir George O’Donnell 
was buying largely, and wherever a beast was saleable 
he bought it. It was in that way the reduction was 
justified. 

2460. In Newport West for the week ending 22nd 
of May there were 1,550 persons in receipt of relief, 
and for the week ending the 29th of May the number 
was 1,395, whilst for the week, ending the 5th of 
June I find it is only 116. Now there again some 
explanation of the falling off would sebm to be 
necessary ? — Well, there again you have very much 
the same condition of affairs. We found from the 
fact that the people were becoming provided with 
better means of support by fishing and farming that 
we were in a position to reduce the numbers. 

2461. What electoral division adjoins Newport 
West ? — Curraun. 

2462. Well, there on the 29th of May the number 
was 1,016, on the 5th of June the same, on the 12th 
1,021, and on the 19th 1,048. Now is it not curious 
that there is such a difference between the people of 
Curraun and of Newport West as that would sug- 
gest!— At Curraun they have not any shell-fish, and 
their circumstances at that season would adequately 
account for the difference. It -is one of the worst 
passages on the west coast. Then, again, Newport 
West is not a congested district, whilst Curraun is. 

2463. Mr. Jtobinson. — Is not all Mullrany village 
and that district congested ? — Not to the same extent 
as Curraun, and the conditions are entirely different. 

2464. Mr. Redington.—\J ntil the 29th of May, 
for the two weeks preceding there were several 
hundred more in receipt of relief in Newport West 
than in Curraun. For the week ending 1st of May 
there were 847 receiving relief in Curraun and in 
Newport West 1,055 ; on the 8th of May in Curraun 
there were 933, and in Newport West 1,264 ; for the 
week ending 15th of May the respective numbers were 
1,137 and 1,392; for the week ending 22nd of May 
1,245 and 1,550, while for the week ending the 5th of 
June there were 1,016 receiving relief in Curraun and 
only 116 in Newport West. Now surely there is a 
great difference there in that sudden drop in Newport 
West. Up to that point more people were receiving 
relief in Newport West than in Curraun ? — In the 
case of Newport West the relief diminished there 
because the fishing improved and cattle became sale- 
able. Then as to Curraun, that was a congested 
district, and the first reduction that took place there 
was owing to the fact that some thousands of persons 
were sent away from Achill (Curraun). In one day 
some thousands went from Curraun to England. 

2465. But the relief went on increasing in Curraun, 
on the 29th of May 1,016, 5th of June 1,016, 12th 
of June 1,021, 26th of June 1,056, and soon? — You 
had evidence already, I think, that the most acute 
distress existed in A chill Division, and if you ask me 
why- relief was increased in Curraun I would say 
simply because destitution was growing greater there. 

2466'. I am anxious rather to learn why it was 
struck off in Newport West? — A comparison between 
the two places can really not: in fairness be made. 


2467. You say that cattle became saleable in westtort. 

Newport West, when you strack people off? — Yes. — — 

2468. Don’t the people of Curraun sell their cattle Louden ''ll l. 
at the same place as the people of Newport West?— 

Yes, but the point is that they do. not sell it till two 
months later. The land at Curraun is not nearly as 
goqd, in fact it is the worst land in the , world. It 
is worthless, and the cattle there, under no circum- 
stances, becomes saleable until . harvest, 

2469. And in Newport West it becomes saleable 
earlier? — Yes, and I never bought a beast at Ach i l l 
until August. 

2470. Surely there is fishing at Curraun down 
near the Sound ? — No, I do not think* so. There is 
no harbour. I may mention as showing that the 
condition of things there was different from the 
conditions here, that the Local Government Board, 
when we did close the relief for Achill sent a letter 
stating that if we applied for an extension for Achill 
we would get it. 

2471. Now take the case of Kilsallagh, on the 29th 
of May the number receiving relief was 857, on the 
5th of June 130, and on the 12th of June only 11. 

Now either the relief was given too lavishly at first 
or too sparingly at the close ? — Well, no, Kilsallagh 
was a very poor district. They have a mountain range 
too,, and-they had cattle^ and sheep, but I may mention 
that we threw them over on the Hoads and Piers Com- 
mission, who took up the very work we were doing. 

2472. What work was that? — Blasting rocks, and 
making roads, and they did a great deal at Kilsallagh. 

2473. What road was made? — From the harbour 
to the main road. 

2474. Now about these books : there were complaints 
about the Believing Officers not getting books in time ; 
were they brought before the Board? — Yes. 

2475. Did you make application for books? — Yes. 

247 6. I would like to know when the books came 

down, is there a minute about it?— I do not know but 
I should say so. 

2477. Now on the 10th of May I find an order — 

“ All relief works to be suspended until Friday in 
order that the Believing Officers have all cases ruled 
and entered in the application and report books,” 

Had you reason then to doubt that they had applica- 
tion and report books ? — That order would rather go 
to show that they had them. 

247S. But you heard them swear that they did not 
get them until the 28th ? — Yes, that is so in many 

2479. In nearly all was it brought to the attention 
of the Board on the 28th of April, say, or the 4th of 
May, that they had not books ? — Yes. 

2480. Did you then apply for books? — Yes, at 
once ; in fact the first thing I did was to instruct the 
Clerk on the subject. I told him he should get a 
second register. He told me that by law there should 
be only one register, but I told him that there might 
be two books. 

2481. He said I think that 20 books came on the 
29th April and were given to the Believing Officers 
immediately. Have you any recollection of the 
distribution ?— I was here when they were given out. 

2482. You have no doubt about it ?— No. 


Mr. Egan recalled. 


2483. Mr. Egan. — Thom’s account is' here. They 
sent on the 29th April twenty, on the 7th of_May two 
dozen, and so on to the 24th or rather the 27th, when 
the total number of 110 had been forwarded. They 
had written to us to say that their stock of books was 
exhausted. ' 

2484. Mr. Itedington — On the 29th of April had 
you any in stock ?-L Yes, there were twelve to work 
with and there were those I then received immediately 
after. 

2485. On the 29th April. you had twelve, and you 


got twenty, when did you give them out ? — I am sure Mr. Egan, 
they were here on the 30th and I gave them out on 
that day. 

2486. So as. far as you know there were thirty-two 
books distributed as early as the 30th of April ? — Yes. 

2487. And two. dozen came on the 7th of May? — 

Yes. 

2488- What; did you do -with them? — Gave them 
out immediately, and then I got the remainder, 
making up 110. Thoms wrote to me saying “All 
our stock of books is exhausted, but the remainder 
will be sent in a few days.” 
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Examination o c Mr. Louden resumed. 


We stpo rt. 2488a. Mr . Redington. — When the cases were consi- 
Sl r . Louden. dered by the board of guardians, were these cases read 
. out and discussed and each decided on its merits?— Y es ; 
that is to say, the chairman of the day consulted the 
guardians of the district, who knew about the applicant. 

2489. This was done in public? — Yes, nothing took 
place in private. It was invariably before the Board. 

2490. So that the guardians had all an opportunity 
of hearing everything that passed ? — Yes. 

2491. Mr. Robinson. — After the Application and 
Report Books came, did you continue to look at the 
gangers’ lists ?— Yes, for a while. 

2492. At first you had no Application and Report 
Books 1 — No. 

2493. And you used the gangers’ lists? — Yes ; and 
then when we got the Application and Report Books 
we relied on them. 

2494. Did all the Relieving Officers submit their 
gangers’ lists until they got the Application and 
Report Books ? — Yes. 

2195. Mr. Redington. — When was the distress at 
its highest ? — It commenced in April and ended at 
the end of May. 

2496. Speaking generally, you think the Act was 
administered economically 1 — Most decidedly. I think 
the intention of the Act was carried out; we may 
have kept meal from persons to whom we would have 
been inclined to give it, but in no case was relief 
given to persons not entitled to it. Then I may say 
that any number of false reports were in circulation 
as to the action of the guardians, but since the amal- 
gamation of the Westport with the Newport Union a 
strong prejudiced feeling existed with reference to this 
board of guardians. Rumours of every kind reached 
the Local Government Board, and charges were made 
against the Relieving Officers and the Board, all to 
the disparagement of the guardians, making it obvious 
that the object was to show, if possible, that the 
guardians were inefficient and incapable. But this 
Commission is here now, and I would like to hear 
some of these gentlemen who spread and encouraged 
these disparaging rumours, coming forward to sustain 
them if they can. One matter I wish, in conclusion, 
to mention is, that we had a long discussion with the 
Local Government Board, and I stated in a letter at 
the commencement of the administration of relief, that 
we, no doubt, acted against the law, and I received 
from the Local Government Board a letter saying 
that under no circumstances would the Local Govern- 
ment Board hold themselves responsible for any breach 
of the law committed by the Guardians of the West- 
port Union. That had preference entirely to the 
administration of relief before the passing of the Act 
(that is to say, whilst in anticipation of the Act) we 
for example, gave relief to Mrs. M‘Laughlin, who died 
and we gave her that relief though her husband held 
a quarter of an acre of land, and thereby we" techni- 
cally broke the law, but the Act was made retrospective, 
and there was accoi'dingly really no breach of the law. 

2497. Did yon not complain yourself that the relief 
was given in a very irregular manner? — Yes, at the 
time, and they were under a misapprehension as to 
what I meant. It was that according to the law as it 
then was, we could not give relief to persons with over a 
quai'ter of an acre of land, but the law was retrospec- 
tive and included relief given from the time of the 
receipt of the telegram of the Local Government 
Board to the passing of the measure. 

2498. Was your complaint, that men not actually 
destitute were claiming to work? and that the reliev- 
ing officers were unwilling to refuse them relief ? — 
No ; we struck off all such cases of persons found to 
be not destitute. 

2499. You admit, however, that illegal practices 
took place ? — No, I do not wish to go quite so far. A 
great many persons worked who did not receive any 
payment, simply because they were not fit subjects, and 
a great many whose names were in the books were ■ 
struck off and disallowed. I will take, for example, 
Ballvoroy. 


2500. Mr. Redington . — I refer to the first week ? — 
Yes ; in Ballycroy a large number of men were em- 
ployed by Father Conway, and they were destitute, 
and I believe he acted according to his ideas of his 
duty as a parish priest. He believed it was his duty 
to save the people, and he employed them, and on his 
own credit he got got meal for the people, and he be- 
lieved he would have got the price back from us when 
the Act passed. He was far away from us, and he 
saw his people on the brink of starvation and employed 
them. Well, morally that man was entitled to get 
back the money he spent on the meal, but legally we 
cannot pay it, and I am of opinion that if it was pos- 
sible to recoup him for what he has spent, he should 
be recouped. There is not the slightest doubt that 
Father Conway acted as a priest should act, and saved 
his people, and I regret that as the law stands .jthe 
Board of Guardians is not able to pay him for "the 
meal he supplied. 

2501. Were you not giving relief in that district 
yourself? — This was just at the commencement. 

2502. Did not your works commence on the 22nd of 
April ? — Yes, no doubt. But it is a very wide district. 

2503. You do not complain of the large numbers 
who were put to work by Father Conway at Bally- 
croy ? — No, for I think every case of destitution 
should be relieved. 

2504. Did not Father Conway’s work go on for 
some weeks ? — For two wedks, I think. His district, 
was in a sense a sort of term incognita. He felt that 
these people were destitute, and lie proceeded to re- 
lieve them. 

2505. Did you not think that your relieving 
officers should put them on ? — Later on they did so. 

2506. Did you make anyremark on the subject to the 
relieving officer? — Yes, and we called on him to see to it. 

2507. Now as to this first week, did you strike off 
any persons who were on that week ? — Yes, an enor- 
mous number. 

2508. - Did you strike off persons who were not 
paid ? — Yes, and from what I know of the accounts 
and the manner in which the shopkeepers’ bills are 
tallying with the report and application books I be- 
lieve nearly every person who received payment was 
passed by the Guardians on the report and application 
book, and I do not believe that ten persons will be 
found to have received payment who were not passed 
by the relieving officer. 

2509. Did you not write to the Local Government 
Board asking an inspector to be sent down with a 
view to suspending the works? — Yes. There were 
men who came and even worked by force — who in- 
sisted on going on the work. 

2510. And you struck off these when they were 
brought to your notice? — Yes. 

2511. But the numbers would appear to have in- 
creased ? — Well, these men that I refer to were not 
put on the gangers’ lists, and not put on the applica- 
tion and report books. They never appeared in that 
way at all. 

2512. Then there was no illegality ? — No, no actual 
illegality, inasmuch as the relieving officers cleared 
themselves and proved that many of these men came 
and worked on their own responsibility, and we had 
no more to say to them than we had with a chain 
gang in the West Indies. At first I thought there 
was illegality, but the relieving officers came and 
proved that it was not so. 

2513. Then I may take it that there were a good 
many who were employed at these works, and who 
got no payment? — Yes, though it would not be correct 
to say they were “employed.” I may mention that, 
some sent deputations to us, and we said to them,. 

“ You are not fit subjects ; go where you like. 

2514. When did the distress in the country end? — 
About the end of May. 

2515. What is the portion of the year when distress 
prevails most ? — The spring time. 
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Patrick Malley, P.L.G., sworn. 


2516. Mr. Redinglon. — You wish to give some 
evidence as to the administration of the Relief Act ? — 
Yes. 

2517. Do you think there was abuse in the manner 
in which the Act was administered? — In the first 
week, when we got the assistant relieving officers ap- 
pointed, there was something like a rush made on 
them, and on the 4th of May there was mention made 
of that fact. On the 7th I and Father Burke, C.C., 
of Louisburg, went on the works to see if there were 
any two out of the one house working, and wherever 
we found it so we put them off. 

2518. Did you do this without reference to the 
Board of Guardians ! — Yes. I was the guardian of 
the district, and wherever we found the Act being 
nbused we stopped it and cut off those cases. 

2519. Did you mention to the guardians that you 
had cut them off? — Yes, on the following Thursday. 

2520. Did the guardians approve of your action? — 
Yes. 

2521. You absolutely stopped men who were on the 
works ? — Yes, and they were not paid. 

2522. At what period of the year was the distress 
at its height 1 — The division of Aillemore is along the 
sea-shore and it is partly mountainous, and those who 
had cattle could get nothing for them. 

2523. But when was the distress at its height? -I 
could not exactly say. 

2524. When were the people able to sell their 
cattle? — Between the 30th of May and June — the 
end of June. 

2525. Was there any great difference in their 
circumstances between the 29th of May and the 5th 
of June? — I believe that from the 1st of June some of 
the people along the sea shore make a little kelp, and 
that helped them just then. 

2526. On the 29th of May, there were 428 persons 
in receipt of relief — were they destitute? — Yes. 

2527. In the following week there were only 119 
cases relieved. What happened in the interval to 
cause that decrease ? — We considered that those who 
were cut eff had a little to depend on — they had the 
kelp and would get credit while it was burning. 

2528. So that once you- reached the 1st of June the 
distress was over ? — Not altogether. In some cases 
along the sea-shore it was, and in others there was 
charitable help, such as Michael Davitt, who left £300 
with Father Joyce. 

2529. Did the guardians authorize you to cut these 
persons off the works ? — No ; but I thought it was my 
duty with Father Burke to prevent the law being 
abused if I saw it being done. 

2530. What fair did the people sell their cattle at? 
— In Newport, on the 8th of June. 

2531. What occurred that enabled the people to sell 
their cattle then ?— It was not exactly that. It was 


an improvement in the cattle, so that they were fit to 
walk to the fair. 

2532. Mr. Louden. — I want to clear up a matter, 
when you speak of cutting off people, you mean, I 
presume, that you advised the Relieving Officer what 
to do ? — Yes. 

2533. Acting on your own personal knowledge of 
the people? — Yes. 

2534. And of their means of livelihood ? — Yes. 

2535. Did you in any case direct the Relieving 
Officer to cut them off?— -In presence of the priest I 
advised him. 

2536. But you did exercise authority over him? — 
Not absolute authority ; but he would be guided by 
my advice. . 

2537. You simply gave your advice to him, as to a 
matter of fact ? — Yes. 

2538. That is to say, as to the condition of the 
people ? — Yes. 

2539. One question more. It has reference to cer- 
tain questions put to me by the Commissioners, as to 
the rise and fall of the destitution barometer, so to 
speak. I believe the guardians took into consideration 
all sums of money coming in by way of charity and 
regulated the relief by that to a great extent ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2540. Mr. Davitt visited Louisburg with myself? 
—Yes. 

2541. And he brought a pretty large sum of money 
to Louisburg? — Yes. 

2542. And when that was so, we stopped the relief? 
— Yes, and then we afterwards resumed it. 

2543. Kelp is a considerable source of industry in 
Westport? — Yes, it used to be ; but now it is reduced. 
It is mere poverty and distress makes them make it 
at all. 

2544. They are able to get some credit, however, 
by it? - Yes. 

Mx - . Louden . — As to the application and report 
books, my attention has been called to an omission. 
The first application books made out, contained cases 
only without the names of the persons and they were 
rejected and fresh application books had to be made, 
and that accounted for the difficulty <in procuring 
application books just then — these already used having 
been practically spoiled. 

2545. Mi\ Eedinglon. — Had they to-be thrown 
aside? — Yes ; as being improperly made up. 

2546. Were they cast aside? — The books were 
rejected as worthless — and the reason was that the 
Relieving Officers in making out the applications put 
down the names of persons, but did not put down the 
names of the children, <fec., and these books were 
rejected. 

2547. Were the books thrown aside altogether ? - 

Mr. Egan . — Some were thrown aside altogether, 

unless when only a small portion had been used. 


Eobert Vesey Stoney sworn. 


2548. Mr. Bobinson . — You are an ex-officio member 
of the board of guardians ? — Yes, and I was Vice- 
Ohairman of the Newport Board of Guardians before 
the amalgamation. 

2549. Can you give us any evidence as to the 
administration of the relief under the Poor Relief 
Act, or any subject connected with it, such as 
the necessity for the expenditure ? — Yes, at least I 
can answer any question that you wish to put to me. 

2550. Have you been residing in Newport West 
during the summer? — Yes. 

2551. Have you, from your knowledge of the people, 
and your residence amongst them, an opportunity of 
knowing how relief was administered under this 
Act? — Yes. 

2552. Do you know many of the people who received 


relief under that Act, and the works upon which they 
were engaged ? — Yes. 

2553. Do you think that the Act was efficiently and 
properly administered ? — No, I think quite the con- 
trary. In the first place, there were large numbers of 
people employed and receiving relief out of proportion 
to the destitute ; and secondly, the rate of wages was 
nearly double the ordinary daily wages paid in this 
country. 

2554. But were they not l'eceiving daily wages only 
two or three days a week, and should we not take 
into consideration the fact that that was supposed to do 
them during the entire week ? — Well, I believe that 
was so. 

2555. Do you know of any cases in which relief 


Westport 

Mr. F a trick 
Malley, r.w 


Mr. Rohert 
Vesey Stoney. 
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Westport. was administered to persons who should not have 
Mr Roiiort received it ? — I do. 

Vesev Stoney. 2556. Can you give any instances of that 1 ! — t 
would rather not give any names. 

2557. Your evidence won’t be of much value 
unless you give instances ? — Well, as a matter of fact 
I can give several instances. 

2558. Can you give any instances of persons receiv- 
ing relief who were not entitled to it? — Well, I will 
give the name of Pat Joyce, for instance; 

2559. What is the extent of his holding ? —He has 
six acres, and ho is a rich man. 

' 2560. Did he receive relief ? — Yes. 

2561. For what period ? — I can’t exactly say. 

2562. You say he is a rich man. In what does his 
wealth consist? — Well he has cattle,- and he is always 
considered to be a wealthy man. He is what you call 
a gombeen man — a man who lends money. 

2563. Has he sheep? — No. 

2564. Can you give any other case ? — There is Peter 
O’Donnell, of Currane ; but the fact is I have not 
come prepared with names. 

2565. Well about Peter O’Donnell, what is the 
extent of his holding ? — I can’t exactly say ; I know 
he has a large quantity of grazing land, and he has 
horses, cattle, and sheep. 

2566. Can you say how many cattle and sheep he 
has ? — He has about nine or ten head of cattle, and 
twenty or thirty sheep. 

2567. Are you sure of that? — I am sure I am not 
far out. 

2568. Can you give the names of any others? — 
Well, I know another man named Tom Ginnelly, of 
Bonnahowna. 

2569. What circumstance do you know with 
reference to him ?-— He has two sons and has a horse 
and cart ; he has been working for me and I give 
him £1 14s. a week, and yet that man was working 
on the roads. 

2570. I see that 1,395 persons were relieved in 
your division dui-ing the week ending 29th May? — I 
know that the cost of the roads would be about 
£20 ; certainly that would be about what the woi'k 
could easily have been done for, and yet £165 were 
charged against the division. 

2571. Were you in your part of the country at or 
about the 29th May or 5th June? — I was, and as I 
heard mention made of the 8th June fair, I can say 
that was an exceedingly bad fair and that there was 
scarcely anything sold, 

2572. Mr. Redington. — There were 1,395 persons 
relieved on the 29th May, and on the 5th June there 
were only 116 under relief in the same division. 
Was there any alteration in the circumstances of the 
people that would explain or admit of such reduction 
in the number of persons relieved as that ? — No, I 
would say rather that that was the worst time of the 
year, before the new potatoes came in. 

2573. You have mentioned one or two cases — can 
you give the names of any other persons that received 
relief, and who were not properly entitled to it ? — 
Well, I cannot tell you. 

2574. Do you know? — Well if you show me the 
list of the people I probably would point out more. 
In Newport West, they never had more than two or 
three or four persons in the workhouse at the most, 
and five or six on out-door relief. There were always 
about twenty families vei ; y poor, but there was no 
destitution of any kind so distinctive that I could see. 
In fact this year I actually think it is very much 

' worse than last year. This year the tenants paid in 
a year’s and a half year’s rent, though I did not ask 
them for it. A great many paid on the 1st of 
November. 

f 2575. You must have been very fortunate if they 

paid you a half year’s rent without being asked for it. 
But why do yon say that this year is worse than last 
year ? — Well, the new potatoes they are now digging 
were not near so bad last year. 

2576. In what division? — In Newport West. 


2577. And did not these people get Mr. Tuke’s 
potatoes % — Yes, but they are as bad and worse than 
the others. 

2578. Do you know of any persons who require 
relief, and who were refused relief? — Well, yes. T 
know a man who was refused relief, and who deserved 
it. 

2579. What is his name ? — Mclntire. He lived on 
Moynish Island so far as I know. 

2580. Can you give any other name ? — I would like 
to see the list. 

2581. Mr. Louden.— 1 must object to giving -the 
witness any assistance by letting him have any list. 
He makes the extraordinary statement that there was 
no distress last year. He has given a particular name 
or two. We have no sort of guarantee whatever as to 
what class of evidence he would give, assuming that 
he was provided with this list. The evidence he lias- 
suggested to give is not legal evidence, but of course 
I do not know what exactly is; the rule of this Com- 
mission. 

2582. Mr. Robinson. — Well, after all, he has a 
right as a ratepayer to see the list, and he may refresh 
his memory with it. 

2583; Mr. Louden . — It was his duty when he came 
hereto assist the Commission to have made up. his 
case properly. 

2584. Mr. Robinson (referring from the relief list). 
— Do you know anything of John Callaghan ? — He 
was a poor man — he was appointed a gangsman. 

2585. Do you know John Guinane? — He is a well- 
to-do man. 

2586. Why? — Well, he goes to England and he 
makes good wages there. 

2587. What were his means at the time he received 
relief? — I only know that he has got a -very poor 
holding. 

2588. Mr. Redington. — What is the rent? — Over 
£6. 

25S9. Do you know anything of his circumstances 
when he received relief? — I only know that the man 
had offered his rent last year, but it was refused, 
because his co-partners had not paid. 

2590. Do you know Thomas Gorman? — He is a 
well-to-do man, too. 

2591. Do you know anything of his circumstances 
at the time he was in receipt of relief? — I know the 
man has several head of cattle, and he has a very fail- 
holding. 

2592. Do you know Michael Gorman ? — He is a 
poor man. 

2593. Do you know Edward McLaughlin ? — He is 
a poor man. 

2594. Do you know Philip MacHale ? — I think he 
is well to do. 

2595. Do you know John Killogue? — He is a 
well-to-do man. 

2596. Do you know Patrick Killogue?— No. • 

2597. Do you know William Nally ? — No. 

2598. Do you know Pat Hurley ? — He is well to do, 
any way. 

2599. Do you know Michael Kane? — I don’t know 
who he is. 

2600. Do you know Hugh Masterson ? — No. 

2601. Or Martin Carolan? — He is well to do. 

2602. Can you tell me anything of his circumstances 
at the time he received relief ? — I see him very often, 
and he never goes along the road, only that he rides 
on his own horse, and he has cattle. 

2603. What cattle has he ? — I cannot say. 

2604. Do you know Michael MacLoughlen ? — Yes, 
he is a bog man and pretty, well to do. He is em- 
ployed by me and by others, and outside that, he is 
the best fisherman along the coast. 

2605. Mr. Redington. — Were they getting fish 
there when the relief was given? — Well, I cannot 
exactly say that. 

2606. Do you know Anthony Callaghan? — Yes 
that man is well off. He was sent some £50 from 
America to my own knowledge. 
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2607. When ? — Within the last two years., 

2608. Can you tell what his position was at the 
time the Act was being administered! — I only say 
that he is well off — that has been his reputation. 

2609. Do you know James Kenny ?- — He is very 
well to do. He is a cattle jobber, and he has money 
in the Ulster Bank. 

2610. How do you know that? — Well, I have it 
from good authority — the authority of the man who 
saw it with him — the minister of Newport. The fact 
is that when the relief was given every man said, 
“ Why should not I have a share of it as the thing is 
going,” and I must say it was vei-y hard for the 
relieving officers to prevent abuse. 

2611. Mr. Robinson.-^- May I ask, Mr. Stoney, why 
you did not attend at the Board, and point out this 
irregularity? — Well, I have no influence whatever at 
the Board. I spoke to the guardian, John Curran, 
and he said there was no use in my minding it. 

2612. Mr. Redington. — ‘Why did not you object to 
this abuse ? — I did make a communication, but I found 
that I had no influence on the Board of Guardians 
here. 

2613. As to Newport West as compared with Cor- 
raun, is there much difference between the two as to 
the condition of the people? — There is a large popula- 
tion at Corraun in isolated places, and they are very 
poor. In Newport West portions are mountainous, and 
there are valleys and bogs that grow potatoes very 
well, and it is favourably situated in that way. One 
thing I can x-ecollect, and it is this, that last March 
potatoes were offered for \\d. per stone. 

2614. Where was that? — At Mulranny. 

2614a. Did they go up in price afterwards ? — I do 
not think so. 

2614b. I think you mentioned a fair in the month 
of June at Newport? — Yes, I mentioned it as not 
being a good one. 

2615. But were cattle saleable then which were not 
saleable even a week or a fortnight before that? — The 
8th of June is the fair that people look forward to as 
being good for cattle. 

2616. Well, was it so? — No; cattle were notin 
condition, and there were very little sold indeed. 

2617. In point of fact there was not a good de- 
mand? — No. 

2618. Was there any reason why there should be 
less relief given in June and July than in May in 
Newport West? — No, nothing that I know of. 

2619. Mr. Robinson. — Do you consider that if the 
money had been administered efficiently and given in 
kind, £250 would have been sufficient to meet the dis- 
tress in your division? — Indeed I do; there was 
nothing whatever to justify the expenditure so far as 
I can see. 

2620. Mr. Redington. — Were the works that were 
done under the Belief Act of a useful character? — I 
do not think so, and in one place they join a boreen 
with the main road ; and further than that, there was 
no advantage in anything they did, and besides that 
the work was very inefficiently done. 

2621. Can you put a price or a value on the work 
done? — No, indeed, I cannot. 

2622. Well, are not any of the roads which they 
worked of advantage to the people ? — I would not go 
so far as to say that. The meadow land road up to- 
wards the bogs is a useful one, but my objection is 
that value was really not received for the outlay. 

2623. Mr. Louden. — Do you think that it would 

have been better if the services of a proper engineer 
had been engaged? — I do, and I think also that the 
relief should have been administered through in- 
spectors. • 

2624. You have spoken about Pat Joyce and 
others. Are they not tenants of yours? — Some of 
them are. 

2625. Is it a fair question to ask you what brought 
you here ? — To give evidence. 

2626. As to what? — Anything that I should be 
asked' about. 


2627. You stated, I think, that the number of Westport. 

persons employed was out of proportion to the desti- Mr . Robert 
tution? — Yes. Vesey > 

2628. And why did not you bring that matter be- 
fore the Board of Guardians at the time ?— I wrote 
to the Local Government Board. 

2628a. Well, they never took any notice of your 
letter ? It was not for publication ; it was private. 

2629. Well, cannot you answer the question whe- 
ther it would not have been better to have brought 
this matter before the Board of Guardians?— I an- 
swered that before — I had no influence with them. 

2630. How do you know whether you had influence 
or not? — I know very well. The guardian of my 
own division could not go up and attend. It was no 

2631. Who is the guardian 1— Mr. John Curran. 

2632. Why could not he go? — Because he would 
not be listened to. 

2633. Did you take any steps to ascertain whether 
the statements made with reference to the adminis- 
tration of the relief were true or false, or whether 
the statement that you and Mr. Curran had no influ- 
ence on the Board of Guardians was true or false? 


2634. I believe you are under police protection ? — 
No, I am not ; my steward is. 

2635. And are you not out of all harmony with 
your environment ? — Quite the contrary, sir. I think 
an honester set of people never lived if they were 
but let alone. 

2636. Oh, you would like them to be left alone? 
— I have answered your question. 

2637. I think you said the wages were too high ?— 
I did, and I say, moreover, that the people were 
simply robbed. This year I had to pay something 
like £50 or £100 in the way of rates ; but it is a far 
greater hardship upon that class of people who will 
have to pay £3 or £4. I know I will have to pay 
£100 more than I ought to pay, but a poor man who 
pays £3 or £4 will suffer more than I who will pay 
£100. . , _ 

2638. You said the wages were too high. What 
were they ? — They were two shillings the day here. 

2639. Were not they only Is. M. ?— I do not know 
exactly. 

2640. What do you mean by talking about the 
wages being too high, when you say you don’t know 
what they were — do you amend your evidence by 
saying you don’t know ? — I was told they were 2s. a 
day. 

2641. But of your knowledge you do not know ? — 
I was told by ratepayers and guardians. 

2642. If you were told the wages were Is. M. per 
day, would you then consider they were too high ? — 
Then I would say the reports in the newspapers were 
incorrect. 

2643. But would eighteen pence per day be too high ? 


2644. What do you consider a fair day’s wages for 
a working man in this country ? — Down in the moun- 
tainous parts men would be glad to get 7s. per week. 

2645. And you consider, I suppose, it would be a. 
social wrong to give a man higher wages than that ? — 
I only say that the relief wages ought to be rather 
less than higher than the ordinary wages. 

2646. And you consider it an abuse that the Board 
should fix the remuneration at IM. per day? — I do 
not know anything about them. I say the wages were 
too high. 

2647. You mentioned, I think, that there was no- 
distress last year — no abnormal distress? — Certainly 
none in my own division. 

2648. Have you read the report of Mr. Henry 
Eobinson, the Inspector ?— No. 

2649. Did Mr. Tuke distribute no potatoes in your 
division ? — He did. 

2650. Did you apply to Mr. Tuke, or any person 
connected with him, for potatoes for anybody in your 
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division ? — I did not apply to Mr. Tuke, but I did to 
Mr. Ruttledge Fair. 

2651. For what quantity of potatoes ? — Not in any 
quantity ; I asked him if there were any seed potatoes 
procurable, and that I would be very much obliged if 
he would get some good seeds for my tenants. 

2652. At the time did you consider that they were 
destitute ? — No. I have often given seed to most of 
them every year ; in fact, I have given seed to some 
and oats to others, because I think there ought to be 
a change of seed every year. 

2653. Mr. Robinson. — Even if they were not 
destitute ? — Yes. 

2654. Mr. Louden. — Were you a member of the 
Committee for administering the Relief Act of 1880 ? 
— Yes. 

2655. How much money was spent on Mulranny 
Pier ? — £4,000. 

2656. Was there a road leading to the pier ? — No. 

2657. That was scarcely a satisfactory job ? — I am 
not prepared to say it was not. 

2658. But is it not a fact that Mulranny Pier is 
absolutely useless for all time to come ? — At present 
that is so, but the work is not useless. 

2659. You say at present it is, and, therefore, four 
or five thousand pounds was spent, by the committee of 
which you were a member, upon an absolutely useless 
work J— As it stands now it is useless. 

2660. And you were a party to that ; and, now, I 
would ask to compare that -with the action of the 
guardians. 

2661. Mr. Redington. — As to this pier, I under- 
stand yo\i to say it is useless in its present condition ? 
— Yes ; what we want is a little more money to make 
it very useful. 

2662. If a little more money was spent originally 
would it have been a useful work ? — Yes ; I believe 
Mulranny Pier before two years will be the harbour 
for that coast. 

2683. Did you urge them to spend more? — Yes, 
but they had not funds. Altogether nearly £400 was 
subscribed for that pier. Mi - . Manning said to me, 
“ If you subscribe £100 I will get the Government to 
give £300.” I did so, and, in fact, I could not do more. 

2664. Is it not a fact that the pier runs into 
broken water ? — No : if I did not subscribe we would 
not get the £4,000, and it is not right to say that the 
work is absolutely useless. 

2665. Mr. Louden. — You spoke of Pat Joyce not 
being entitled to relief ? — Yes, he is a man who goes 
to England. 

2666. You spoke about his being a gombeen man ? 
— Yes, and so he is. 

2667. Did he ever get relief authorized by the 
Board of Guardians ? — Everything I say as to that 
must be taken subject to this — I have really no means 
of proving it, because I have no books. He is a very 
decent respectable man, but I say he should not have 
got relief, and I would say just the same for my own 
brother. 

2668. I think you said that certain men offered 
their rents, and that one offered half a year’s rent 
more than he might have done at last harvest ; do you 
consider that to be a test of his not being destitute in 
the spring ? — I do, and I consider that he was not 
destitute. 

2669. Could not he have improved between the 
period of distress and the time he offered his rent ? — 
Undoubtedly he could. 

2670. Then your opinion as to his condition at the 
time of the distress is not worth very much ; and will 
you take it upon yourself to swear that the man was 
not absolutely destitute at the distressful period ? — 
Well, I am sure he was not. 

2671. Why? — Because he was inconstant employ- 
ment in England, and come over here with money. 

2672. Do you consider that the fact of a man going 
to England is a test of his being well off ? — Well, no ; 
but if a man is in constant employment it would be 


rather an exaggeration to describe him as in absolute 
distress at any period of the year. 

2673. On your oath, is the man a tenant of yours ? 
—Yes. 

2674. And if he did not go to England from time 
to time, could he support himself and pay rent out of 
his holding ? — I do not think so. 

2675. And do you think that it is moral for you to 
receive rents from this man which he gets by going to 
England and bringing home the money to give to 
you? — I do not think I am bound to answer that 
question. 

2676. Mr. Redington. — The question is not as to 
moral character, but is as to the condition of these 
people at the time of the administration of the Act. 

2677. Mr. Louden. — Well, he has admitted the fact 
that the man could not get rent out of the holding — 
that he could only pay him by wages received in 
England — and I do not think it is too much for me to 
suggest the question whether it is moral or just to 
take from the man rent that has not been taken out 
of the land, but has been earned by wages in England. 
(To witness). —How many Joyces are there in your 
division ? — Several. 

2678. How do you know that this Pat Joyce got 
relief ? — Well, it is on the book, I believe — I think 
his name was read out to me. 

2679. But how do you know that this particular 
Pat Joyce whose name is on the book is the Pat Joyce 
to whom you are referring ? — I am assu min g that 
it is. 

2680. Well, so I see ; but are there not many 
Joyces ? — I believe this to be the man, and he is down 
on the book. I believe, for relief. 

2681. Where does O’Donnell live, whose name was 
mentioned ? — He lives at Curraun. 

2682. How do you know that Peter O’Donnell was 
not destitute ; do you know that he got any relief at 
Ml ? — Except the general statement of the country. 

2683. How long was it that he received relief — 
was it three days a week, or what ? — I do not know. 

2684. Well, it appears that you do not know any- 
thing at all about it ? — Not about that. 

2685. But it is about that we are asking you, and 
is it fair to make a statement about such a thing as 
this at an inquiry like this, when it would appear you 
know really nothing about it; you cannot prove 
whether the mdn was destitute or not ? — I say that he 
is not destitute, and that he was not destitute. 

2686. Why, talking of the time when relief, and 
assuming that you did not know what his condition 
was at that time, why do you take it upon yourself to 
say that he was not destitute? — Well, every man 
knows what his neighbour is worth. 

2687. I will take that as the best answer you can 
give. Do you know his wife’s name ? — I believe his 
•wife’s name is Bridget. 

2688. Is her name not Sibby ? — No ; her name is 
Bridget. 

2689. Mr. Redington. — There is a Pat Joyce down 
here in the book, and Bridget is his wife’s name. 

2690. Witness. — I have no personal feeling against 
these men because I mention their names; but the 
outside ratepayers should not pay for relief given to 
men who should not receive relief. 

2691. Mr. Louden. — For how long did Peter 
O’Donnell receive relief ? — I do not know ; if it was 
only for one day it would be enough for my argument. 

2692. You mentioned the name of a man named 
Ginnelly, does he work for you? — Yes. 

2693. Was he destitute at this particular time ? — 
Certainly not. 

2694. Why? — Because he has a car and horse 
which were employed by me at £1 a week, and he 
has two boys. 

2695. The whole year ? — Yes ; and a very respect- 
able man he is. 

2696. Was he in your employment at the time he 
got' relief ? — I believe so ; he must have been. 
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2697. Are you sure ? — I know I paid him over £60 
from last November to the present time. 

2698. Suppose the man had no employment, is it 
likely that he would be destitute ? — I dare say he 
would. 

2699. Well, was he employed by you at this par- 
ticular time 1— Yes ; he was in constant employment 
by me. 

2700. And do you think that it was fair to the 
Board of Guardians, that a servant of yours should be 
receiving outdoor relief and his master knowing that 
it was being done ? Do you think it was right or 
proper to allow such irregularity to continue ; do you 
think that you, as a magistrate, should allow such a 
nefarious fraud to be practised by one of your servants'! 
— I wrote to the Local Government Board. 

2701. I ask you, do you consider it fair to the 
guardians of the district or to the public, that you 
should permit a man in your employment to commit 
this nefarious fraud by receiving outdoor relief! 
(The witness did not answer.) 

2702. Can you not answer that question ? — I have 
answered it. 

2703. If Mr. Ginnelly got relief from the Relieving 
Officers it was a nefarious fraud. Now, Mr. Stoney, 

I will take you again on your statement that there 
was no distress last year ? — No, there was not in my 
district. 

2704. Mr. Redington. — What age is Ginnelly? — 
About forty-five. 

2705. What is his Christian name ?— Thomas. 

2706. Mr. Louden. — When did you get paid your 
rent last ? — The other day. 

2707. When ? — A week or a fortnight ago. 

2708. How long is it since you got ejectment 
decrees against your tenants en bloc ?— Twelve 
months ago. 

2709. Is it not a fact that in this distressful year 
you found it necessary to go into the Quarter Sessions 
to obtain decrees against your tenants for non-pay- 
ment of rent ? — Yes. 

2710. Against how many ? — Seventy. 

2711. What is the cost on each tenant of a decree ; 
I ask that question of you who would like to be on 
such good terms with your people ? — £2 15s. 10c?. 

2712. So you put your unfortunate tenants to 
£150 or £200 costs?— No, sir; they never paid a 
penny of it. 

2713. But you won’t lose the money? — All I can 
say is that they are suffering for it now. 

2714. Well, in this distressful year you obtained 
decrees against seventy of your tenants whom you now 
swear were not in distress ; when did you receive 
rent from these tenants? — On the 12th November 
last. 

2715. How much rent was due on the 1st of No- 
vember? — Some paid 18 months; some paid one year. 

2716. How much was due to you? — Oh, I do not 
know. 

2717. It is important as showing that these people 
were in distress %— -The year before, except three town- 
lands which refused to pay, all paid up to November 
day ; there is not a better class of tenants in the whole 
of Ireland. 

2718. Which, no doubt, is the reason you served 
them with these decrees — as rewards of virtue? — I 
did not say anything about that. 

2719. How much money was due to you in the 
shape of rent, from the 10th November, from these 
tenants ? — This last November ? 

2720. I mean the tenants you got decrees against ? 
— Eighteen months rent. 

How much was due when you got your decrees ? — 
About one year’s. 

2721. Then you got decrees last January? — Yes. 

2722. And there was a year’s rent due then? — 
Yes. 


2723. And you brought ejectment processes against Wmtport. 

your tenants for one year’s rent ? — Yes. Mr Kobert 

2724. Just when the year became due? — Yes. Vesey Stoney. 

2725. I take it there would be two year’s rent due 
last November ? — Yes. 

2726. How much did you receive? — Half-year’s 
rent. 

2727. A half-year’s rent from those tenants who 
were in such a flourishing condition that you describe ? 

— Yes. 

2728. And you took it? — Yes, and it was all 
through coercion. 

2729. Oh, I did not think you were a class of man 
that would permit yourself to be coerced — especially 
to taking money ?— -I did not say that ; it was the 
tenants who were coerced. 

2730. But why accept half-year’s rent when they 
owed you so much? — I am sure you have made a 
mistake ; they only owed me twelve months. 

2731. Did not they owe two years by November? 

— No, that is just your mistake ; they owed one year 
by November day, and they paid me half-year’s rent. 

2732. Mr. Redington. — By the time the ejectment 
decrees were obtained did they pay you money? — 

Yes, of course they did — they settled these decrees ; 
with the exception of six men, every single man 
settled between March and April. 

2733. Taking these six men you mention, what did 
they owe on the 1st November last? — Some owed one 
and a half-year’s rent. 

2734. Did any owe two years’ rent out of these six 
men? — Yes, one. 

2735. How much did he pay? — He paid the whole 
of it. 

2736. Two years’ rent ? — Yes. 

2737. "Why did you accept from the other tenants 
one half of what they owed you ? — Because I could 
not get any more. 

2738. Was it because of their inability to pay? — 

No. 

2739. Why then, did not they pay you ? — Because 
they were told not to do so. 

2740. And did you submit to this ? — Yes, rather 
than disturb the county. 

2741. Outside a few cases you have given, have you 
any cause to complain of the action of the board of 
guardians ? — I do not understand. 

2742. In the administration of this Act, did you 
bring any charge except that of the relieving officers 
giving relief to certain persons whom you say were 
not destitute ? — I say that money has been spent in 
large quantities and that no value has been received 
for it, and that it is unfair to impose a burden upon 
people as the result of the administration of the relief 
given, where so many abuses prevailed. 

27 43. Can you give any evidence as to the condition 
of the Union ? — No. 

2744. Mr. Redington. — Have you property in any 
other division ? — I have property in Newport East. 

2745. Are the circumstances there the same as in 
Newport West ? — It is better land, as a rule, and the 
people are not so badly off ; the holdings are not so 
small. 

2746. Are you interested in any other division? — 

No. 

2747. Did you hear the numbers in receipt of relief 
in these two divisions ; in the week at the end of 
May ? — Yes. 

2748. Do you think they were excessive? — I do. 

2749. Mr. Louden . — Did you cause it to be inti- 
mated to the relieving officers that they employed 
persons who should not be employed ? — Yes. 

2750. And you communicated with the Local 
Government Board ? — Yes. 

2751. And they never sent it to the Board of 
Guardians, they thought so much about it? — (No 
answer). 

K 2 
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Wibtpobt. 2752. Mr. Robinson . — When did you first attend a 
■ — meeting of the Boards of Guardians after the Local 

Sampson, • Government Board’s letter of the 20th of April ? — I 
i»a.i. attended a meeting on the 24th. 

2753. Can you tell us what occurred then in refer- 
ence to the Relief Act? — Well, it was an adjourned 
meeting on a Saturday, I think ; and they discussed 
the whole subject of the letter and the circular of the 
Local Government Board, and the way in which relief 
was to be distributed ; there were a certain set of 
rules drawn up by the chairman and the board for 
the guidance of the relieving officers and for others 
as to the way in which the Act was to be ad- 
ministered. 

2754. Was the letter of the Local Government 
Board of the 20th of April before the guardians ? — It 
was, and we discussed it paragraph by paragraph. 

2755. Did you give them full instructions as to the 
method of carrying out the Act? — Yes. 

2756. What was the next day of meeting? — The 
next meeting was on the 4th or 6th of May, I am not 
quite sure which ; at the time I came here, I heard 
that there were certain abuses of the Act, as to 
numbers of people employed and so on ; I laid the 
matter before the chairman, and I heard then that 
the books at that time were not ruled ; after the first 
week I told them it would be illegal to go on without 
ha ving the books properly written up ; there had been 
some confusion before that, because some books were 
written up without the names of the families, the 
wives, and children, and so on ; there was a difference 
of opinion between myself and the chairman on the 
point as well as the members of the Board ; and as 
well as I remember, the guardians referred the matter 
to the Local Government Board to ask their opinion 
upon the subject ; the Local Government Board wrote 
to me that this should have been done, that is, that 
the names of all the members of the family should be 
filled in. 

2757. Were any cases brought before the board — 
any cases for discussion or investigation ? — None at 
that time. 

2758. Were any individual cases dealt with? — Not 
that I know of. 

2759. Mr. Redmgton. — Were the relieving officers 
there?— Yes, but they had not their books ready, and 
they were warned to get them written up. 

2760. What was the next day of meeting ? — The 
10th, I think ; there was a letter from the Local 
Government Board explaining what I said at the 
previous board — explaining the subject I had referred 
to on the 4tli — as to the necessity of entering in the 
names of the children, and the wives and other mem- 
bers of the family ; we discussed the subject, and an 
order was given that these names should be put in, and 
three days were given to the relieving officers to 
put the matter into legal and proper form. 

2761. Were the cases brought up in the relieving 
officers’ lists ? — No, I do not think so j at least not in 
my presence ; the next day I came was the 18 th ; 
owing to the press of business at Swinford, Belmullet, 
and elsewhere, Mr. Comyn was appointed, and I 
attended with him. 

2763. What happened on that occasion ? — On that 
occasion the books were not written up I think ; there 
was a discussion, and it was pointed out that the 
relief was still illegal because the books were not 
written up, and the board made an order pressing on 
the relieving officers to write up their books. 

2764. Were individual cases discussed then ? — Yes, 
some of the books were ready, and 1 think the chair- 
man went into them, and they discussed the merits of 
the cases ; that was while I was present ; they discussed 
the merits of the cases on the application and report 
books that had been made up. 

2765. Was anything done in reference to the 
electoral divisions where the books were not made up ? 

-No. 


2766. But did they go into the cases? Did you on 
the 10th and 18th, tell them that they had been acting 
illegally, the application and report books not being 
written up ? — I did on the 10th, and Mr. Comyn did 
on the 18th. 

2767. What did the relieving officers say? — They 
said there was no time ; that there was pressure of 
work that they could not meet ; some of them were 
not present. 

2768. Did they complain of there not being an 
enough of books ? — Yes, one week they entered the 
heads of families, and not the families themselves, and 
they had to go back and re-enter them. 

2769. Did they made excuses that they had not 
books at all 1—1 do not remember that. 

2770. Were you present on the 13th of May ? — 
No, I do not think so. 

2771. Did you clearly make it understood at every 
meeting that the guardians should give out-door relief 
in the ordinary form ? — Yes. 

2772. Mr. London. — What was the first meeting 
you attended ? — The 24th. 

2773. There was nothing done on that day.? — 
Yes, that was the adjourned meeting on Saturday. 

2774. Were there not a large number of work- 
men present on that occasion ? — Yes, there were 
several. 

2775. Were there not a large number of people 
round the workhouse seeking for relief? — Yes. 

2776. Was not the pressure of the people for relief 
so great that the Guardians applied and obtained leave 
from the Local Government Board authorizing them 
to anticipate the Act ? — Yes, that was the 22nd. 

2777. And you were present on that day? — No. 

2778. Did you see any of those lists that were 
furnished to the gangers before the application and 
report books were made up. And were you here on 
the 24th during the whole sitting ? — I think I left 
before it was over. 

2780. I think you were going by train on that 
day ? — Yes, when the resolutions were made I left. 

2781. You had no opportunity of knowing the way 
the guardians took up these lists — I refer to the lists 
from the gangers ? — Of course I only know what took 
place while I was present. 

2782. Mr. Reding ton. — On the 24th of April no 
works had been started. 

2783. Mr. Louden. — The rules were made up ? — Yes. 

2784. You heard them read out? — Yes. 

2785. And you are of opinion they were fairly in 
accord with the wishes of the Local Government 
Board ? — Yes, they were very fairly. 

2787. When was the next meeting you attended? — 
The 4th or the 6 th. 

2788. On that day did you leave before the Board 
finished business ? — I cannot say. 

2789. That was the day of the very long sitting of 
the Guardians, and after you left they went into these 
lists, and there was an order made that the Relieving 
Officers should look up the ganger's’ lists ; you cannot 
say if the Guardians went into these lists? — No, as I 
was not there. 

2791. The 10th was about the day? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

2792. Was there an adjourned meeting on the 
10th? 

Mr. Egan. — The adjourned meeting was on the 
13th. 

2793. Mr. Louden. — You were not present at that 
meeting ? — No. 

2794. And you cannot say if the lists were gone 
into — I mean the lists produced from the gangers ? — 
No. 

2795. When next were you present? — On the 18th. 

2796. Was Mr. Comyn there? — Yes. 

2797. Were the application lists gone into ? — Some 
one’s book was ready, and you ruled the cases. 

2798. Now as to the Relieving Officers m akin g up 
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their books with the names of the wives and children, 
what excuse did they make to the Board for that ? — 
You told them it was unnecessary. 

2799. Was it not stated that it would be utterly 
impossible for them, taking into consideration the 
names, number of people getting relief, to go fully 
into each particular case, and set out the names of the 
children 1 — I do not remember that ; I remember a 
distinct statement from Mr. Fitzpatrick that you said 
that it was unnecessary to give the names of the 
children ; I think he gave that as a reason for the 
books not being ready. 

2800. You don’t remember the question as to the 
impossibility of the Relieving Officers going round 
and getting the names of children ; taking into 
account the amount of work thrown upon the Relieving 
Officers, the operation of going from house to house, 
and taking into consideration the thousand of houses 
which would have to be visited, would it not have been 
of very great labour ? — No doubt it would have been 
of very considerable labour. 

2801. Would not going into the various houses at 
Achill, Ballycroy, Glenhest, and the Killaries, and so 
on, involve an enormous labour if they had to write 
down all the particulars in their books ? — Yes, if they 
had to do that, but there was no necessity for that. 

2802. Would not the writing of the names be of 
very great labour ? — Yes. 

2803. How could they ascertain without doing that 
the necessary particulars unless they depended upon 
hearsay evidence ; how could they write up the report 
and application books, insert the names of all the 
children, and prepare them in such a way as they 
could swear to them without going to the houses ? — 
They would not have to look for the people, the people 
would come to them. 

2804. But then they would be depending upon 
hearsay evidence, and it would not be prudent in a 
case like that, to take the mere word of the indi- 
vidual? — No, but they could visit the houses if the 
names were given them, and verify these statements. 

2805. But would not the going to these houses en- 
tail a very great and excessive labour, taking into 
consideration the great extent of the country ? — Each 
Relieving Officer would have one district. 

2806. And going from house to house would be of 
great labour ? — No doubt, it would be of great labour. 

2807. And taking into account the great pressure of 
business, was there not at least some excuse for their 
not having the names down ? — I think so, to a certain 
extent. 

2808. Is there' anything in the Act of Parliament 
requiring the names of children relieved by giving 
them outdoor relief? — We have here the Acts of Par- 
liament that regulate all our conduct from the Local 
Government Board down to ourselves. 


2809. And is there no provision provided for the Westport. 

Relieving Officers to put down the names of children Captain 
receiving outdoor relief? — I believe it is the regulation Sampson, 
of the Local Government Board. i..g.i. 

2810. Can you point out any such regulation show- 
ing the Local Government Board held that it should 
be done ? 

2811. Mr. Robinson. — The Local Government' 

Board are the authorities prescribing the forms of all 
kinds which are to be kept ; and the application and 
report book must be kept where any out-door relief 
or exceptional relief is given ; and if you look at the 
end of the book you will see that form. 

2812. Mi - . Louden. — But has not the Local Govern- 
ment power in exceptional cases of emergency to resind 
or suspend any such order? — I suppose they would 
have if they had power to make the rule, they have 
power to alter it. 

Mr. Robinson. — With the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

2813. Mr. Louden. — That being so, then this Board 
of Guardians were not very much at fault in seeking 
the suspension of that regulation? — I cannot well 
express an opinion on that point ; they received an 
answer to their communication stating that it should 
be done. 

2814. After that being done the Board of Guardians 
did all in their power to compel the Relieving Officers 
to do their duty ? — Yes, I think they gave them ample 
orders to do it. 

2815. I believe you are aware the Board of 
Guardians had some difficulty with the Relieving 
Officers in getting them to comply with the require- 
ments of the Act ? — Yes. 

2816. You know of the resolution calling upon one 
of them to resign? — Yes. 

2817. You have not a very long experience of the 
working of the Act here? — No. 

2818. Mr. Redington. — Are you aware that ad- 
ditional Relieving Officers were appointed in some of 
the districts of the Union? — Yes. There was one 
appointed to each of the Achill Electoral Divisions. 

2819. Do you think it would take a long time for 
the Relieving Officer to visit the houses of the appli- 
cant in one electoral division? — It would altogether 
depend upon the number. 

2820. Do you think a fortnight was an unreason- 
able time? — I think they could have done it in that 
time. 

2821. Was the meal sent to Achill during the first 
week ? — I cannot say about that. 

2822. Were you present at the meeting on the 18th 
May, when additional assistance was given to the 
Relieving Officers to facilitate their work? — Yes. 


Mr. A. JV. Comyn, L.G.I., sworn. 


2823. Mr. Redington. — What is the first meeting 
you attended ? — The meeting of the 18th May. 

2824. Had the Relieving Officers their books made 
up on that date ? — No. 

2825. Had any of them ? — The Relieving Officers 
had not their books complete, but some had at least to 
a certain extent. 

2826. Were the cases on these books gone into by 
the Board of Guardians? — Well, some cases were. 

2827. Will you describe the procedure adopted ? — 
The general process, as I recollect, was that the Guardian 
of the division and the Relieving Officer were at the 
end of the room, and they went over the books, and 
then the books were brought up to the Chairman who 
attached his signature. 

2828. Were the names called out before the Chair- 
man attached his signature ? — No, as a rule they were 
not. 

2829. Is it your opinion that the relief was given 
after investigation by the Guardian of the district and 


the Relieving Officer ? — Yes, when it came to be in- I 
vestigated at all. 

2830. Were instructions given on the 18th May to 
the Relieving Officers ? — Yes, in some few cases. 

2831. When did you attend next? — On the 3rd of 


June, I think. 

2832. Were the Relieving Officers in attendance on 
that day ?— I think they were ; I have no record of it, 
but I think they were. 

2833. Was the same procedure adopted? — On the 
24th May they practically commenced to write up 
their books, and on the 3rd of June all the books were 
ready. 

2834. Were not questions gone into on the 3rd of 
j llne ? — A good many were gone into on the 3rd of 
June, the books were practically written up between 
the 24th of May and the 3rd of J une. 

2835. Were not order's for provisional relief given? 
Was it only for provisional relief that the cases were 
entered in the books ? — The Guardians sanctioned the 
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relief that had been granted ; they sanctioned in point 
of fact the relief from the time up to the date of the 
signing of the books. 

2836. You mean up to the 3rd of June? — Relief 
had been given before that. 

2837. Did you take any steps to point out that that 
was not correct? — Yes; I see from the report in che 
newspapers that at that meeting I stated that they 
ought to go through every individual case, and then 
strike out the names of those who ought to be dis- 
continued and put on the names of those who should 
receive relief ; that the method which they had 
hitherto adopted was contrary to the Act of Parliament 
as they would see by reading the circular that had 
been sent to them. That was at the meeting of the 
18th May ; on the same day I reminded them of the 
circular sent to them by the Local Government Board, 
informing them that the Act of Parliament required 
that the names of the children, &c., should be returned 
on the Application Books ; a discussion took place 
during which I stated that what ought to be done was 
to go through these books ; that the Relieving Officer 
had no authority, or any one else to declare who 
ought to be on or off ; that the Guardians themselves 
should deal with each individual case and let it be 
passed or refused ; and that it was very unfair to put 
the responsibility on the Relieving Officer". I said 
that the first day I attended. 

2838. As to the expenditure, were you ever asked 
in reference to that? — Yes ; and I constantly in reply 
to questions pointed out that each charge should be 
borne by each electoral division ; a great many Guar- 
dians seemed to think that it would not be so, and it 
was thought that the rates would not pay for t his ex- 
penditure at all. 

2839. Did you point out that the amount to be 
given by the Local Government Board was limited, 
and that any excess over that should be borne by the 
respective electoral divisions ? — Yes. 

2840. Mr. Louden. — They all knew it perfectly 
well. 

2841. Mr. Jtedington. — You recollect the question 
of not renewing the works for a week ? — Yes. 

2842. Did you make any observation in reference 
to that ? — Y es ; I repeated that the cases should be 
gone into, that it was injudicious to be having these 
wholesale increases or reductions ; I knew, of course, 
it was not easy to be done, but I pointed out the 
necessity for following the law. 

2843. When were the books finally got into proper 
order ? — I think I wrote to the Board a letter at the 
end of June, I think it was about the 18th of June, 
the pressure was getting less from that, but I was not 
here, I was ordered somewhere else. 

2844. In putting on cases of relief, or taking them 
off were they decided by the Guardians and the Reliev- 
ing Officer, or were they decided by the full Board ? — 
My experience was that it was generally decided by 
the Relieving Officer, and the Guardian of the district, 
or perhaps by two Guardians, and the book was then 
brought before the Chairman, and he signed. 

2845. Mr. Robinson. — Were questions asked as to 
the nature of the cases before the books were initialled ? 
— I won’t say that such a thing took place. 

2846. But as a general rule ? — No ; in fact the 
Chairman said he did not know the cases, and it was 
the Guardians or the Relieving Officer alone who 
knew them. 

2847. Did the Chairman’s signature refer to the 
past or the ensuing week ? — My impression was that 
it always referred to the week previous ; of course, 
this must be said, that the Relieving Officer took for 
granted that he could go on. 

2848. What do you mean by saying he took for 
granted ? — That was the course to be pursued ; in point 
of fact they were trying to make up for time lost in the 
beginning ; my belief was that the names were, as a 
rule, signed with reference to time that was passed. 

2849. Mr. Louden — Were you here on the 10th 
May ? — No ; I did not come until the 18th. 


2850. Did you read the rough minute book? — Do 
you mean for this occasion. 

2851. Did you read the minute of the 10th of May, 
by which the Board ordered “ all relief works to be 
suspended until Friday next, in order that the Reliev- 
ing Officers may have all cases of persons receiving 
relief entered in the Application and Report Books, 
when the Guardians will consider each case on its 
merits, and pass or reject same.” Did you read that ? 
— Yes. 

2852. And I presume you approved of it ? — Yes. 

2853. Now, how many of the Relieving Officers 
attended here with their books the first day you 
attended ? — I could not say how many, but I know 
there were some who did not, for a discussion took 
place about them. 

2854. Did most of them attend ? — Yes. 

2855. How many particular cases had to be ruled 
on that occasion ? — There were not very many. 

2856. The Guardians met, I presume, at 11 o’clock 1 
—Yes; and we sat here until late. 

2857. Did you think it possible for the Chairman, 
for example, to know anything of the condition of 
Ballyeroy and Aehill? — Well, perhaps not, but the 
books were not ruled, and there is no doubt that the 
Act of Parliament was not complied with. 

2858. Did not the Chairman in each case put ques- 
tions to the Relieving Officer as to his own personal 
knowledge of the case, before it was finally decided 
on, as a fit or proper one to be on the list? — Yes; 
there was a formula like that — it amounted to “ do 
you approve of all in this book,” and the Relieving 
Officer said “yes ” — or the Guardian. 

2859. Would the Chairman have a difficulty of 
knowing if these people were destitute or not ? — I can- 
not say. 

2860. Would he be able to know personally any 
more than was to be derived by questioning the 
Relieving Officer as to the circumstances ? — Well, he 
did not do that in my presence. 

2861. But he could not be supposed to know the 
condition of all these people himself? — I think he 
should try and find out. 

2862. How many days were you here during the 
administration of relief ? — Five days, I believe. 

2863. How many times did you attend the meetings 
of the Board ? — Four or five times. 

2864. You are aware that on many occasions the 
Board sat until eleven or twelve o’clock at night?— 
Well, I do not know that ; but I know that they sat 
until very late, at all events. 

2865. Did not the Guardians display great devo- 
tion and energy to their duties in remaining so long 
to discharge their work, for which they received no 
remuneration? — I have not a word to say against 
them. 

2866. Did they not display great energy? — It is 
certainly laborious work. 

2867. Did you remain at the meeting from the 
opening to the close ? — I think so. 

2868. You are not sure ? — Well, I am not quite 
sure. I know that one day I had to be at Clifden 
and I did leave, but, except that day, I believe I was 
there. 

2869. Did you examine the accounts to see what 
cases were by way of provisional relief and what cases 
by way of relief continued ? — I got whatever informa- 
tion I could from the clerk. Very often it was 
deficient owing to the books not being written up. I 
saw the books at the time, but I have not refreshed 
my memory since by looking at them. 

2870. Are you aware, for instance, that Fitzpatrick 
never, after the first week or second week, drew a 
ticket until the name was submitted to the Guar- 
dians? — Well, Fitzpatrick, I thought, tried to do his 
duty as well as everyone else. 

2871. Did he not spend a day and a night here 
filling tickets that were passed that day ? — I am not 
sure. 
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Mr. Louden. — He remained in the workhouse filling 
tickets that already had been approved of, not for past 
but for future relief. 

2872. Do you consider provisional relief to be 
illegal ? — I had particular instructions to give and I 
gave these instructions, and I cannot say that the law 
was followed in every case. My instructions were to 
get a certain course pursued. 

2873. There is no disposition to deny that? — I can 
well understand your pleading on the part of the 
Guardians that you could not carry out with absolute 
regularity all that was necessary, but that is quite a 
different thing from contending that you did when you 
did not. 

2874. I did not say' that, and, that was not my 
question. Did you take any steps to find out what 
cases were provisional and what cases were not? — No, 
I did not. 

2875. I presume that if you thought the Guardians 
were acting in any way illegally you would have 
thought it your business to point it out to them? — 
Yes, and every day I did point it out to them, and I 
wrote to the Local Government Board, and when my 
report came down you contended that you were right. 

2876. But you acknowledge that this resolution 
was passed by the Guardians directing every relieving 
officer to put into his application and report book 
every case, and not to give the relief until the Guar- 
dians discussed each case ? — No doubt about it. So 
far as your resolutions were concerned, they were most 
excellent. 

2877. Do you think the relieving officers did not 
do their .best ? — I do think that the relieving officers 
did their best, and I think that the Guardians were 
rather hard on them, and threw on them a great deal 
of responsibility for what they should have done 
themselves. 

2878. Could they have done more than they did do ? 
— No. I do not want to cast any blame. 

2879. We do not say you do : we only want the fact ? 
— They had a very tremendous amount of work to do, 
and all I wish to put forward is the fact that to a very 
large extent they did not do it legally, and I said so at 
the time. 

2880. I will examine Mr. Fitzpatrick to show 
that the names had to be reproduced ; and, 
indeed, that was the complaint they made, that we 
called upon them to produce the names week by week 
as fresh cases. Is it not a fact that they had to re- 
produce the names week by week ? 

Mr. Robinson. — Once the case is laid before the 
Guardians the relieving officer has no right to deal 
with it again. There must be. a fresh application 
made. 

2881. Mr. Louden. — The same cases were repro- 
duced from week to week, and some were rejected : 
you sent a report to the Local Government Board ? — 
Yes. 

2882. Did you read this : — 

“ The Guardians, in reply to the letter of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, 102, 1886, beg to say that they consider 
the relief given by the Relieving Officers to the people who 
were reported to be in a starving condition was a matter of 
urgent necessity. The destitution of these people was a 
matter of public notoriety. It was testified to by Messrs. 
Davitt, Tuke, the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian , 
Illustrated London News, Irish Times, Freeman's Journal, as 
well as by the Archbishop of Tuam and the clergy of the 
Westport Union. A charge was even made — indirectly, no 
doubt — against the Guardians that they had caused the 
death of a certain Mrs. M'Laughlin, who, it was alleged, 
died from starvation. Conscious of the urgent necessity 
which existed to relieve the people, the Guardians applied 
to the Local Government Board for their permission to ad- 
minister relief in anticipation of the Poor Relief Bill becom- 
ing law. This authority the Guardians received by 
telegram on the 22nd ultimo. They accordingly proceeded 
to administer relief through their Relieving Officers to able- 
bodied persons who were destitute, and to landholders who 
by the existing law were excluded from outdoor relief. The 
Guardians are aware that they acted against the provisions 
of the Statute thereto relating, but they acted in the 


interests of humanity, and with the sanction and under the 
authority of the Local Government Board. On the ques- 
tion of administration the Guardians believe that there have 
existed some irregularities in the issue of relief tickets and 
the admission to work of persons who were not destitute. 
Such was inevitable. In the setting on foot of an extensive 
system of relief throughout the whole area of this union, 
extending from Achill Head and Lower Ballycroy to the 
Killeries, it would be impossible to have entirely prevented 
fraud and abuses ; but the Guardians are of opinion that 
the cases improperly relieved did not amount to 5 per cent, 
of the numbers of persons relieved. Before the receipt of 
the Board’s letter of 8th inst. the Guardians had ordered the 
Relieving Officers to place the names, &c., of all persons in 
receipt of relief in the Application and Report Book. 
This order has been complied with in almost all cases, and 
the Relieving Officers declare that they will have their 
books filled on Thursday next. The Guardians are deter- 
mined to cut down the expenditure as much as possible, but 
they feel convinced that a large portion of the fund granted 
by Parliament will be necessary to save the people from death 
by starvation from this until 1st of August. The Guardians 
now beg to appeal to the Local Government Board for 
authority to continue the relief of the destitute poor under 
the Poor Relief Act, as the authority given will expire on 
the 18th of May, instant. In conclusion, the Guardians 
beg to remind the Local Government Board that to charge 
the relief to the electoral divisions would be to draw on next 
year's crops. This would mean the ruin of the people and 
the bankruptcy of the amalgamated unions.” 

Did you read that ? — Y es. 

2883. Mr Redington (to the Clerk). — Read the 
reply of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Egan. — It is dated the 17th May, 1886. 

“ Sir. — The Local Government Board for Ireland have 
had under consideration the resolution of the 1 0th inst., in 
reply to the Board’s letter of the 8th inst., relating to the 
administration of out-door relief, in which the guardians 
state they ‘ Are aware that they acted against provisions of 
the Statute thereto relating, but they acted in the interests of 
humanity, and with the sanction and under the authority 
of the Board-’ The Board cannot pass unnoticed this part 
of the guardians’ resolution, as it would seem that the 
guardians desire thereby to make the Board a party to the 
irregular proceedings referred to, and they wish to point 
out that nothing which they said authorized the guardians 
to deviate from the rules prescribed for the guidance of 
Boards of Guardians and Relieving Officers on the subject 
of the administration of out-door relief, or warranted the 
guardians in allowing relief to be obtained by persons to 
whom it had not previously been duly ordered by the board 
of Guardians. On the 20th ultimo the Board wrote to the 
guardians authorizing them to administer relief out of the 
workhouse, in food or fuel to poor persons, under certain 
conditions explicitly set forth, and the Board enclosed with 
this communication a printed instructional letter on the 
subject. Both those letters appear to have been before the 
Board of Guardians at their ordinary meeting of the 22nd 
ultimo, and in reply to a telegram received from the 
guardians on that day, the Board telegraphed to the 
guardians calling attention to the conditions under which 
the relief was to be given, and also to the last two para- 
graphs of the printed letter, which related to the making of 
grants to aid in defraying the charge of any Electoral 
Division, but the Board did not at any time say anything 
that could lead the guardians to think that in administering 
such relief they might do so otherwise than in the manner 
prescribed by the regulations. The guardians, therefore, 
must be held solely responsible for any illegal expenditure 
which may take place in the distribution of out-door relief. 

I am, &c., 

Thomas A. Mooney, 

Assistant Secretary. 

2884. Mi - . Louden. — You have heard read the re-’ 
mark that the Local Government Board would not be 
responsible for the illegality of the guardians ? — Yes, 
I have heard it. 

Mr. Redington. — Mr. Gomyn was not there at the 
time. 

Mr. Louden. — That had reference to giving relief to 
able-bodied persons, and persons in occupation of over 
a quarter of an acre of land. The Act had not reached 
us at the time, and we were under the impression that 
we were acting legally — but that was cleared up, be- 
cause the Act was made retrospective — not having the 
Act before us at the time we were to a certain extent 
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embaiTassed, and our action was mainly directed' to 
help the absolutely destitute. 

2885.. (To the Witness). — Did you read the min ute 
of the 26th of June. I think it was calling attention 
to the fact that the guardians considered that the 
relieving officer of the Ballycroy Electoral Division 
had given relief in an illegal and irregular manner, 
&c. ? — Yes, I heard that. 

2886. Do you not consider that the guardians acted 
in this instance according to the circular and the law ? 
— Yes. 

2887. Could the guardians, under the circumstances, 
have done more than they did in striking off all the 
cases they considered illegal, and in refusing relief to 
those who worked and were not fit cases for relief ? — 
Yes, that was very good in its way ; but what they 
should have done was to have had the names before- 
hand of those who were to get relief. But under the 
circumstances, no doubt, the best thing was done, but 
at the same time irregularity prevailed. 

2888. May I take it that under all the circumstances 
of the case the guardians acted according to the best 
of their ability 1 — I do not question that they took a 
great deal of pains and trouble in the administration 
of the Act. 

2889. Will you say that they were guilty of any 
breach of duty? — Decidedly. 

2890. In what way? — In violating the Act of 
Parliament. 

2891. In what instance ? — Well, they broke through 
the' Poor Law Regulations in not investigating the 
cases before they were relieved. 

2892. How can you say that, when you were not 
present ? — It is a matter ot public notoriety. 

2893. No, pardon me ; it is a matter of public 
slander? — Well, the relieving officers admitted yester- 
day that until the 24th of May the books were not 
written up. I can quite understand your saying they 
had so much to do that- these irregularities were in- 
evitable, but I do not understand your contending 
that there were no irregularities. 

2894. I ask you would you hold the guardians re- 
sponsible for any malfeasance that occurred when they 
had given the relieving officers full and proper in- 
structions ? — That is not a matter which I feel called 
upon to give an opinion on. 

2895. Mr. Redington. — You heard the resolution 
of the 10th that all relief works be suspended, &c. 
Now you attended pretty constantly from the 18th of 
May. Can you say was each case attended to and 
inquired into on its merits ? — Not as far as I saw. 

2896. Will you state it as a matter of fact ? — As a 
rule, as far as I saw, they were not. 

2897. Were many cases discussed on the 18th of 
May? — No, there were not many. Such of the re- 
lieving officers as had their books had their cases gone 
into. 

2898. Were they discussed on their merits? — A 
few were, but I say that as a rule the relieving 
officer and the guardian of the particular division 
talked over the matter. The chairman would ask 
the relieving officer or guardian, “Have you reason 
to believe this is all right?” and if the answer was 
“ yes ” he initialed it. 

2899. Mr. Louden. — Now is there any rule of the 
Local Government Board which enables a Board of 
Guardians to depute to a committee the work of the 
Board ?— Well, I am not very well up in the Act. 

2900. Had the Board of Guardians authority, or 
had they not, according to the rules of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, to depute to the guardians of the 
respective divisions and districts — to, say, three 
guardians — the power of the Board in ascertaining 
certain facts — have they not power, for instance, to 
appoint a finance committee ? — I have no doubt. 

2901. Well, you seem to be of opinion that the 
guardians acted illegally in appointing a committee of 
guardians in their own boardroom ? — No, I did not 
say that, I merely stated what was done and what 


was not done. The cases were certainly not dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Redington. — He says, as I understand, that 
the cases were discussed by the guardian and the re- 
lieving officer, but that the individual cases were not 
discussed by the Board generally. 

2902. Mi\ Louden. — Have the Board not authority 
to refer to a committee the discussion of such a ques- 
tion? — Well, I will give you the best opinion I can. 
A committee may be appointed, so to speak, and they 
can report to the guardians and the guardians act on 
it. That is the usual course. 

2903. Do you consider that if the guardians so ap- 
pointed marked on the book, for example, whether 
the party was to receive relief or not, after consulta- 
tion and discussion -with the relieving officer, do you 
not consider that that would be sufficient report to 
justify the chairman in initialing the case or not as 
the circumstances warranted ? — I can only state what 
was done. 

Mr. Robinson. — The Board are to “ decide whether 
any, and if so what relief or further relief shall 
be granted in each particular case, and the decision of 
the board shall be forthwith recorded in said books, 
to be authorised by the signature or initial of the 
presiding chairman.” 

2904. Mr. Louden. — My point is whether the board 
has authority to delegate certain matters to a commit- 
tee to decide on the giving of out-door relief. • We 
appointed a committee of guardians who knew the 
circumstances of the different divisions or districts to 
investigate the cases, and to present the books for 
initial to the chairman. That was the course adopted. 
If the relieving officer or guardian pointed out certain 
cases that should not be on they were discussed before 
the whole Board. Is not that so, Mr. Comyn ? — Yes, 
no doubt, in some cases. 

2905. I would wish to ask Mr. Comyn this ques- 
tion. You came here on certain days. Have you 
any opportunity of saying that the cases ruled by the 
chairman without public discussion were not arranged 
or ruled a week before as decided cases, and perhaps 
ruled to be continued for weeks? — As regards that 
I think I argued with you that the thing was very 
irregular, and that the names of all the members of the 
family should be inserted. 

Mr. Louden — I contended that the Local Govern- 
ment Board could dispense with that. 

Witness — I was of opinion that it should be done. 

2906. Mr. Louden. — You came here and saw cer- 
tain names passed and certain initials inserted without 
discussion. Can you say that these were not cases 
passed the day or week before to be continued? — 
Well, I can only repeat that the guardian of the 
division, and sometimes two guardians, discussed the 
matter down there at the end of the room, and the 
cases were initialed for the past — for relief already 
given. 

2907. Was that so in every case? — My impression 
is that it was. I do not want to put it further. Be- 
sides, that was in accordance with your own principle, 
for I have heard Mr. Louden say that he never put a 
man off, or never put a man on. 

2907a. Exactly. Did you consider it the neces- 
sary business of the Board to re-investigate the 
cases, and have discussions on cases decided a week 
before, cases that had been already settled and agreed 
on? — Yes, if they were going to order any fresh 
relief. 

2908. Were you here when the Achill men came 
in ? — I ' never met them here but once. They were 
very seldom here, the distance was so great. 

2909. Take the case of Fitzpatrick, would it be in- 
cumbent on the Board of Guardians to reconsider 
those cases in Fitzpatrick’s book, which were passed 
the week before for relief to be continued ? — Decidedly. 
How could you check it if you did not. 

2910. For continuous relief ?— Yes, certainly. 
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Captain Sampson, l.g.i., sworn. 


2911. Mr. Nobins on . — When you attended the 
Board meetings, were questions asked you as to who 
should pay for the excess expenditure under this Act, 
and whether any portion of it would fall on the rate- 
payers ? — I told them it would all come out of the 
rates. 

2912. Mr. Louden . — Did the guardians cease to 


give relief when they found they would have to pay ? WEaTr " 
When they found that' any expenditure in excess of Captain 
that provided for by the Parliamentary grant, and Sampson, 
recommended by the Local Government Board, would LiG - 1 - 
fall on the rates, did you find that the guardians were 
disposed to stop relief? — No; the guardians knew 
from the first that everything would fall on the rates. 


Edward J. Corrigan, sworn. 


2913. Mr. Robinson. — What is your complaint, 
Mr. Corrigan? — I complain against the Poor Law Act 
altogether. 

2914. But what is your specific complaint in refer- 
ence to the question before us ? — Well, sir, Mr. Comyn, 
the Inspector to the Board, went into Mr. Cleary’s, 
and he is the contractor and the guardian. That was 
last May. 

2915. Mr. Redington. — What is the date? — I can- 
not exactly say for sure, and I have something to say 
of Francis M'Cormack. 

2916. Mr. Robinson. — With reference to Mr. 
Comyn, you say he went into Mi-. Cleary’s house, is 
that so ? — Exactly, and some parties complained very 
bitterly of how the work was going. I tell you that 
Mr. Comyn turned right into Mi-. Cleary’s shop, and 
I knew he would support the relieving officer, Corri- 
gan. There was people starving, I admit, but the 
relieving officers thought more fit to return the names 
of their own friends. Father Conway called on me 
to report to himself those matters, and so I did. Some 
of those gentlemen who received relief, were better 
able to pay than many a good man. 

2917. You complain that some persons received 
relief who were not entitled to it? — Yes. Number 
one relief was given to all persons who worked for 
Cleary last March. Number two relief was given to 
persons who hadn’t a right to it. 

2918. Give the names ? — There was James M‘Man- 
amon for one. 

2919. You say he is not destitute? — Oh, no, cer- 
tainly not. 

2920. Who was the next? — Anthony Sweeny and 
Neal Conway, and James Cafferky, and Michael Gal- 
lagher, and many more. 

2921. Were these given relief on the relieving 
officers’ roads or on Father Conway’s ? — The relieving 
officers’. Father Conway told me to prevent abuses, 
and that was as early as the 26th of April. Now, 
what I want to say is that the relieving officers there 
went ad libitum to give relief to their own friends. 

2922. Were these people badly off? — Certainly not. 

2923. What means had they ? — They were gentle- 
men who were lending meal and money. 


2924. Which of these gentlemen were doing that? — CorrFaiT *** J 
Well, take Anthony Sweeny, or James Conway, or orn S an - 
others. 

2925. Can you give a few more? — Certainly. 

Take James Cafferky, of Castlehill. It was all one 
grand abuse ; it was just “ scratch me, and I’ll scratch 
you,” not a doubt of it ; but I will go into it all fully 
to-morrow. 

2926. No, you will please explain all you have to 
complain of now? — Well, I will give no more at 
present, except against Mr. Comyn. 

2927. What is your complaint against him ? — Well, 
he was a Commissioner under the Land Commission, 
and he was hostile to me and my views. 

2928. And is that your complaint ? — No, that is 
not all ; he went down there to Cleary’s place, and he 
an inspector to the Board, and in he walked after 
chiving down on a car — in he goes to Cleary’s with the 
two relieving officers, and I don’t know what took 
place inside. 

2929. Mr. Louden. — Have the contractors who sup- 
plied the meal for Father Conway been paid ? — No. 

2930. Were the men employed by Father Conway 
destitute? — Yes. 

2931. How is it proposed to pay Father Conway? — 

By relying on the Government first. 

Relieving Officer Conway . — As to the four persons 
mentioned, I may say James M'Manamon has nothing, 
and he is destitute. 

2932. Mr. Louden. — Was Sweeny in receipt of 
relief ? — Not at all. 

2932. Or Cafferky? — No. I know nothing about 
him. 

2934. Is he a poor man ? — I believe he has a small 
farm, and is a struggling man. 

2935. Do you know Gallagher? — Yes ; he is in 
ordinary circumstances. 

2936. Did you give him relief ? — No, never. I may 
mention that about twenty cases, in putting on which 
Mr. Corrigan was partly Concerned, were struck off, 
and he now comes to make false charges, without any 
foundation. 

The Inquiry was adjourned to next Monday. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1886. 

WESTPORT UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry at eleven o’clock. 


Mr. Louden . — I wish, gentlemen, to amend my 
evidence in one particular. I was asked by you, in 
effect, whether I considered the action of the relieving 
officers legal, or you asked me did I approve of the 
action of the relieving officers, and my answer was, 
that T considered their action splendid, or that I con- 
sidered they acted splendidly. I wish to amend that. 
I considered their action splendid, taking into con- 
sideration their great devotion, and the amount of 
energy they displayed in relieving the poor, but I con- 


demn their action, and I always did, and my con- Mr. Louden. 

demnation exists in writing, in not having made out 

the accounts, and kept, their books as they were 

ordered to do by resolution of the Board. From the 

very commencement I endeavoured to make these men 

keep their accounts according to the directions given 

them, but I found it almost utterly impossible to 

make them do so at the commencement. However, 

they had invariably an excuse, which I think had a 

great deal in it, which was this,, that in consequence 
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Mr. Louden. 


of the very great amount of labour they had to per- 
form, they found it impossible to make up their books 
in time. 

2937. Mr. Robinson . — Could not that have been 
done if you increased the staff, and appointed, say, 
three to each division 1 — Most decidedly, but it was 
strongly objected to, the more so, as the intimation 
came that the cost of the over-grants would fall on the 
rates ; there was a strong feeling, not alone amongst 
the guardians, but in the country generally, against 
the employment of other relieving officers. 

2938. Then, it was on the ground of cost that you 
did not enlarge the staff! — It was owing to the opinion 
that prevailed, and the pressure on the guardians. 
Sometimes the ratepayers came here, and even broke 
into the room, and the porter was, on one occasion, 
seriously assaulted, and but for the influence of myself 
and some other guardians, there would, undoubtedly, 
have been serious rioting, and there is no doubt that 
there was a very strong feeling, indeed, against the 
staff being increased. When we knew that anything 
in excess of the grants would be chargeable to the 
rates, we, of course, recognised the fact that we should 
be as economical as we could, so much so that where- 
ever a private charity existed in any particular district, 
we stopped the relief until the funds of the private 
charity were stopped. 

2939. Mr. Redington . — In Achill the relieving 
officer had only to look after one division? — Well, 
the'y had to attend weekly. 

2940. Did they all attend weekly? — Some, perhaps 


not, owing to pressure of' business, but their books 
would be brought up all the same, and under con- 
sideration, weekly. 

2941. Could they not have made up their books? — 
I do not want to express any opinion about that, but 
the guardians did everything they could, and the in- 
variable excuse of the relieving officers was that they 
had not time. Whether it was entirely their fault or 
not I cannot say. 

2942. Mr. Robinson . — A series of charges have 
been made, at the instance of Father Conway, as to the 
Ballycroy division, but the relieving officers have been 
discharged, and all we can do is to say we will refer 
them to the relieving officers. Perhaps, for the infor- 
mation of the guardians, 1 should read out these 
charges. 

Mr. Louden . — With every respect, sir, I think the 
Commissioners cannot take legal cognizance of any 
charges in writing, as the gentleman who furnishes the 
charges does not do so on his oath. If you send it to 
the guardians, however, they can consider it as a com- 
munication from the Local Government Board or the 
Commission. But I think, as this is a sworn inquiry, 
a written statement should not be treated as evidence. 

2943. Mr. Robinson (to Edward J. Corrigan.) — You 
have handed in this statement : by whom was it 
written ? — 

Mr. Corrigan . — By me, and read over by Father 
Conway. 

Mi-. Robinson . — We will submit the charges to 
the guardians. 


John Egan, Clerk of the Union, sworn. 


Mr. John 


2944. Mr. Robinson. — Are your books balanced to 
the 25th of March ? — They are. 

2945. And are they up to the 29th of September? 
— No, and for the reasons I stated. Until I get the 
accounts from the relieving officers it would be im- 
possible. 

2946. How did you ob ain the information given in 
the first section of column 3 ? — I had the actual data. 

2947. Was the provision cheque account made up 
for the half year up to the 29th of September ? — 
Yes. 

2948. As to the other section in column 3 — outdoor 
relief? — That includes all the outdoor relief between 
the 25th of March and the 29th of September. 

2949. What is the cost of outdoor relief for the half 
year, inclusive of relief upder the Poor Relief Act ? 
— £9,301. 

2950. What is the total expenditure under the 
Poor Relief Act? — £9,241 and £720 for tools, &c., 
that is £9,961. 

2951. Well, now, is that quite accurate? — Yes; 
down to the date at which I made the return. 

2952. Does that include any outdoor relief that was 
given after the expiration of the order? — No : the.se 
figures do not include that. 

2953. Whatwas the expenditure under the ordinary 
Relief Act, from the expiration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board order, to the 29th of September ? — It was 
£60 before the Act commenced and after it finished. 

2954. £60 covers it all?— Yes. 

2955. Mr. Redington. — I think there is some 
mistake. You swore the other day that the total 
expenditure under the Act was £9,896 4s. Now, it is 
clear that does not include the ordinary outdoor relief 
before the Act came into operation and after ? — No. 

2956. Now, you say, £60 represents that? — Yes. 

2957. And that should be added to the £9,S96 4s. ? 
— Yes. 

2958. Then it comes to £9,956 ? — Yes. 

2959. There is then a difference of £5 in your 
figures, is that not so ? — Yes, and I cannot exactly 
say how that is. 

2960. Mr. Robinson. — What were your total liabili- 
ties on the 29th of September last and your total 


assets ? — The bills outstanding chargeable to the 
electoral divisions, amount to £512. 

2961. Contractors accounts outstanding ? — Y es, and 
salaries. 

2962. Is there anything due to the treasurer ? — 
No ; there was a balance in favour of the guardians 
of £283. 

2963. Were there any other debts at that time ? — 
No, except loans. 

2964. Do you mean loans for sanitary purposes? — 
Yes. 

2965. What were the assets at that date? — The 
amoimt of poor-rate outstanding was in Westport, 
£174 6s. id. ; seed rate, £194 0s. 9 d., the whole 
amount of rate outstanding, £588 2s. Id. in Newport, 
including seed rate and accumulated arrears of rate, 
total, £956 odd. The Newport portion included 
Parliamentary grants. 

2966. On what basis did you make your calculation 
for the estimate of clothing and maintenance ? — I put 
down the same number of paupers — 167 — that is the 
number relieved the previous year. I simply went on 
the fact. 

2967. Is last year a fair year to take for your esti- 
mate? — Well, as a matter of opinion for indoor relief, 
perhaps not, as there was such a large amount of out- 
door relief. If there was not so much outdoor relief, 
there would be a larger number inside. 

2968. Did many take their discharge from the 
workhouse to get relief outside? — No ; I would not say 
that. 

2969. Well, if this was a good year possibly so 
many might not come in ? — Yes. In considering the 
question of out-door relief, I went back for a vear and 
took the half-year ending the 25th of March and the 
previous half-year, and I took this as the data, and 
estimated the out-door relief for the whole year at 
£142 for the'thirty-one divisions of the Union. 

2970. Do you not think that is rather low? — Well, 
a man like me is bound by what he sees before him, 
and cannot very well exercise any discretion. 

2971. The next item I see is £75 for asylums, and 
then come establishment charges ? — Well, I fell back 
there on the preceding part of the year, and I made 
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up what it had cost in the previous year, and I made 
such slight alterations as 1 felt justified in doing. I 
have a schedule of them here showing every item and 
giving the full details. Here is the expenditure for 
1886 and my estimate for 1887 (produced.) 

2972. Then it would seem that you simply adopt 
1886 as a basis ? — In some cases, not all. 

2973. During the last year you had an unusually 
large staff for out-door relief — have you curtailed your 
expenses Under column 81 — You see the relieving 
officers — that is a permanent staff — £240 a year, and 
I acted in consideration of that fact. 

2974. Under the head of Medical Charities Act, 
how did you treat that 1 — I found out what last year 
amounted to, and then there had to be a slight altera- 
tion, for I had to get the bills from the contractors. 

2974a. You took last year, however, as your basis? 
— Oh, yes. 

2975. Are you sure there were no items in last 
year’s medicines unusually high, such as instruments? 
—Yes. 

2976. "Well, what about registration and Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act? — That is a small thing. 
Then there is the remuneration under the Parliamen- 
tary Voters Act, in which I had not any discretionary 
power. It was paid by the Government last year but 
not this year, at least there was a feeling of very great 
doubt and difficulty about it. All were in hopes that 
the Government would pay it, but if they do not it 
will affect the rates to close on £100. 

2977. Did. you allow for remuneration to poor rate 
collectors, overseers, and yourself? — Yes. 

2978. Mr. Robinson. — You have no explosives 
officer in Westport? — No. In the Westport portion 
of the Union we had an explosives officer, but the 
Guardians got him abolished. He was getting £5 a 
year. The office was abolished on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1885. There is, however, an explosives officer in 
Newport still retained. 

2979. Cannot the Guardians manage to get that 
done by the police, for the officer gets rather a large 
salary ? — Ten pounds ; and I think it very likely the 
Guardians might -wish to have that charge abolished ; 
but it is a charge on the petty sessions district, and 
there is only portion of it on Westport. The magis- 
trates who sit at Newport are ratepayers. 

2980. The magistrates fix the amount and the 
Guardians pay it, and if the Guardians intimated to 
the magistrates that it should be abolished and done 
by the police, I have no doubt that the suggestion 
would be carried out? — It is a very small thing. 

2981. The next item I see is “ sanitary expenses.” 
T suppose that consists of instalments of loans for im- 
j iro vement ? — Y es, instalments of loans. W e borrowed 
£600 and we are paying it off. 

2982. Do you estimate nothing under the Parlia- 
mentary Voters Act? — No, nothing. The estimate 
in respect of births, deaths, and marriages, and jurors, 
is a fixed sum. I was sure that the Government 
would pay for the registration of parliamentary 
voters. 

2983. Mr. Redington. — Did not the Guardians pay 
one half under that head ? — They paid the old allow- 
ance. They paid me £10. 

2984. The Parliamentary Grant was given for the 
whole of Ireland. It was very small in most unions 
and the Guardians supplemented it? — They did not 
do it here, and I would rather anyone ten miles away 
had it. I only got £30 for my half-year’s work, and 
permit me to say that of that £30 I paid £15 10s. for 
clerks, and I reported that to the Government. 

2985. Go to column 17 — “ Parliamentary Grants ?” 
— That is £600 for ordinary expenditure. 

2986. Now, what does that include? Does it in- 
clude all the Grants under the Relief of Distress Act ? 
— Yes, to the amount I already stated, £4,681, and 
£600 from the Government under Medical Charities 
and Sanitary Acts. 

2987. Does it include Parliamentary grant to the 
25th of March, which you have not yet received? 


— Yes, the grant we expect daily will be a grant for 
one half-year for March, 1886. 

2988. Mr. Redington. — Is there not a mistake in 
the tot in column nine — I think there is an error of 
£15 ? — No, there is a charge which accounts for that. 
The substitute for the matron of the workhouse, Miss 
Corcoran, got £15 in September. 

2989. Mr. Robinson. — These available rates out- 
standing in column 16 include the £580 seed rate? — 
Yes. 

2990. Is any of that irrecoverable ? — The collectors 
say none of it is. 

2991. Of these available rates outstanding can you 
fix the amount irrecoverable ? — Take Westport, and 
of that £174 4s. 8c?. of poor’s rate, I venture to gua 
rantee that every penny of it is available, with the 
exception of about £12 on empty buildings. 

2992. The rate that will be necessary to discharge 
your liabilities and meet the ordinary expenditure of 
the year is that correctly set forth here — an average 
rate of 3s. 10 d. in the pound ? — Yes, as closely as I 
could calculate it. This estimate is necessarily not 
quite accurate, having regal'd to the discrepancies 
under the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act. 

2993. Do your figures in columns 31 to 35 include 
the amount of expenditure set forth in the relieving 
officers’ books, or are they taken from the contractors’ 
accounts ?— From the contractors’ bills, as certified by 
the relieving officers, and to those I shall hold them 

2994. But you say there are a few bills outstand- 
ing ? — Yes, and a few have come in, as I explained, 
within the past week. 

2995. Have you been able to make a return, showing 
how much the contractors’ accounts are below the 
estimated expenditure ? — In one case, Mr. Green, of 
Newport, he is £17 in excess of the contractors’ bills, 
that is to say, the out-door relief list is £17 in excess 
of the bills furnished by the contractors. In a similar 
case, there is M'Glinn, of Aughagower, he is £3 10s. 

2996. There are out-door relief lists not yet 
written up ? — There are some of the books and lists 
not written up. 

2997. Mr. Redington. — How is the excess of £17 
you mentioned accounted for ? — Well, I asked the 
relieving officer, and he says he cannot account for it. 
He says he gave the relief, giving tickets for it, and 
it is in his application and report book, and yet the 
bills have not turned up. 

2998. Do you think the deficit is large or small ? — 
I do not think it is large. I do not think cut of the 
£9,000 odd there will be a discrepancy of £40 or £50. 
There are very few errors indeed. 

2999. But, only for the embarrassed financial posi* 
tion of the union, and that the guardians required 
money immediately, it would have been better to have 
waited until the relief lists were completed and all the 
bills were in ? — Yes, but the Chairman will bear me 
out in saying that they pressed and urged me very 
much indeed, and it was in a sick bed I made out 
that estimate. 

3000. Take column 34 — who instructed you to 
charge the tools in that way ? — It was an understand- 
ing of the guardians, I think, and in accordance with 
that I charged them on the union at large. 

3001. It does not seem quite just ? — Well, but the 
guardians discussed it, and I acted in accordance with 
the wish of the board. 

Mr. Louden. — I think it is illegal. 

3002. Mr. Robinson. — You had the sense of the 
board on the matter ? — Certainly. 

3003. Did they assign a reason? — No, it was after 
discussion it was done. 

3004. The poundage under the Poor Relief Act was 
2s. 5 \d., as far as you can ascertain, and the total, 
2s. 9 \d., would wipe out all ? — Yes. 

3005. That would clear you ? — Yes, and I estimated 
a sum for myself which, I hope, will not be considered 
unreasonable. 

L 2 


Westpor 
Mr. John 
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3006. Mr. Louden, — How mucli did you estimate 
for yourself? — £60. 

3007. Mr. Redington. — What is the amount for 
tools?— £317 11s. 0£<?. 

3008. Where are they ? — Some have been sold. 

3009. Have you credited the amounts gained by the 
sales? — No, the sales took place on Thursday week, 
and some in Achill have yet to be sold, and some to 
be brought in. Some were sold to the Piers and 
Harbours Commissioners in Achill, and the returns 
have not come in. 

3010. When they do come in, is it your proposal to 
credit the union at large ? — Yes. 

3011. How much of the £317 will you recover ? — 
I do not think more than £100. 

3012. You ought to get more than that? — I am 
afraid not. 

3013. £403 is the item for present salaries of 
officers? — Yes, and there are the books from Thom’s, 
we got 120 application books and an immense number 
of forms and tickets. 

3014. 120 application books? — Yes. 

3015. Did you use them all ? — I have not one. I 
have Thom’s bills here. 

3016. Mr. Robinson. — Under the head of work- 
house and other books and stationery you reduced it 
from £80 last year to £53 this year? — Yes. 

3017. Why was that? — The time the Franchise 
Act came into operation we had to get a great number 
of books, and a lot of these remained over. 

3018. Under the head of collectors poundage you 
have added £84 to last year ? — Yes, there is £300 not 
collected yet. And you have its cost of last year. 

3019. Yes — £216 ? — Yes, it will cost £300 this 
year. 

3020. “ Election of Guardians,” you estimate at only 
£25 as against £90 ? — Well, it was enormous last 
year ; we had the whole union contested. In 
Newport there was another election, and a bye- 
election, and two since March. 

3021. There is an item of £35 for extra temporary 
substitutes for the Doctor last year ? — I do not like 
to anticipate any sickness of the medical men. It is 
only when they get sick the substitute is paid. Doctor 
Allman was sick and one substitute got £14, one 
£16 1 6s., and another £4 4s. 

3022. Is none of this paid by the Parliamentary 
grant? — No, and it is a hardship. 

3023. You do not put down anything for substitutes 
for Medical Officers, do you anticipate that no Doctor 
will get sick ? — Yes. 

3024. Sanitary expenses I see amount in your 
estimate to £200 as against £253 ? — Yes, there were 
expenses which will not be represented this year, such 
as £25 for plans of sewerage. The burial grounds 
expenses show a decrease in the estimate from £35 to 
£15, and I do not know that I am quite right in that 
for the grounds are all enclosed. 

3025. What is the total ?— £4,727 9s. lid. 

3026. Do you think you will be able to carry on 
with that? — Yes, unless some unexpected pressure 
occurs, it will suffice for the joint unions. 

3027. That necessitates a lower rate than you have 
been accustomed to? — It upsets all the theories of 
those who were opposed to amalgamation and it has 
surprised myself — the extremely satisfactory results 
and the reduction of rates. I know a gentleman, a 
member of Board in Derryloughan, and two years ago 
.he was paying 4s. 6 d. rates in that division, and now 
it is not one half of that. 

3028. Mr. Louden. — What about Ballycroy? — 
Bally croy North, was last year 2s. id., and this year 
it will be 2s. Id. Ballycroy South is more remark- 
able — The rate last year was 4s. 2d., and I estimate 
it this year at 2s., and that includes Is. 0 \d., for the 
poor relief. 

3029. State what the ordinary estimate for Bally- 
croy would be for this year, striking off the rate for 
the poor relief expenditure ? — Is. 0£. 

Mr. Robinson. — I hope the guardians are more 


reconciled to me now than before, seeing the result of 
the amalgamation. 

Mr. Egan . — I can say solemnly, and I only express 
the feeling of the entire Board that we have always 
felt grateful to you and that it was with regret we 
lost you. 

3030. Mr. Robinson. — The first estimate of rates 
was considered by the guardians and altered, I 
believe ? — Yes, and they determined to reduce it, and 
the reduced rates have been struck. I hand in 
returns of both. (See Appendix). We received a 
letter from the Local Government Board a fortnight 
afterwards, stating that they considered that the 
Guardians should further consider whether the amount 
proposed to be assessed was not greater than could be 
levied in a single rate. 

3031. What conclusion did the guardians come 
to ? — They came to the conclusion of striking a rate in 
proportion to the means of the people to pay. 

3032. The capacity of the Electoral Divisions to 
pay ? — Yes, and on the 18th November, 1886, they 
agreed to the rates, a return of which I have handed 

3033. They have not been yet approved of? — The 
Local Government Board have said nothing in reference 

3034. Mr. Louden. — You say there is an Explosives 
Officer in Newport? — Yes. 

3035. Has your Board ever paid him his salary 
since the amalgamation? — The magistrates pay him 
through your banker. It is paid by the Treasurer on 
a warrant signed by two of the magistrates. 

3036. What is the amount of the outstanding seed 
debt on the 29th September. I think you mentioned 
it?— £580. 

3037. Of that, how much was due by the old New- 
port Union? — I could not tell you, because the 
accounts have been, and are of necessity, kept in the 
one' account. 

3038. At any rate is it not a fact that a vesting- 
order came from the Board of Works for a sum of 
£300 ?— It is. 

3039. And did not the Treasurer of the Union pay 
that £300 to the Treasury? — Yes ; he remitted it. 

3040. Is it not a fact that the money so paid away 
was collected by the Newport Guardians before the 
amalgamation ? — Yes. 

3041. Is it not a fact that it was expended by the 
Newport Board of Guardians for other purposes than 
the payment of the seed rate ? — It certainly went into 
their ordinary account. 

3042. Notwithstanding, it was charged by warrant 
against this Union and paid ? — Yes, against the general 
fund of the Union. 

3043. Did you estimate that fund in the estimate 
you struck last year. Did you calculate for the pay- 
ment of that £580 in the estimate of last year? — No, 
for this reason — I assumed that that £580 was 
originally charged against the Electoral Divisions of 
the Union. 

3044. Therefore I take it a sum of £300 was taken 
from the available assets of the Union this year for 
which you had not estimated? — Yes. 

3045. Notwithstanding which, so far as the ordinary 
Union account was concerned there has been no 
financial embarrasment? — No, because we did not 
overdraw the account. 

3046. Does what you call the “ Parliamentary 
Grant” include the allowance under the Medical 
Charities Act, of 1851? — It includes one half of the 
salaries of the permanent officers and one half the cost 
of medicines. 

3047. We get no allowance from the Government 
for a dispensary house? — No. 

3048. Nor for porters ? — No. 

3049. Nor fuel? — No. 

3050. And none of the charges under the Medical 
Charities Act of ’51 except in respect of salaries and 
medicines ? — No, nothing else. 

3051. Have you ever considered the question of 
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-whether the Guardians were not entitled to receive one 
half the total expenditure under the Medical Charities 
Act of 1851 1 — In former years the Board fully considered 
it, and they made repealed applications to the Govern- 
ment to pay half the amount, but they would not. 

3052. In recent years nO application was made to 
the Local Government Board for any other allowance 
than the salaries and medicines 1 — No, not since the 
final refusal came. 

3053. Now you say £4,727 would meet the expenses 
of the year? — Yes. 

3054. In striking an estimate last year did I not 
propose a reduction of something like six-pence ? — In 
the Newport portion — Yes. 

3055. And what was the reduction in the other 
portion of the Union? — Two-pence in the pound. 

3056. But it was six-pence in the division of the 
old Newport Union? — Yes. 

3057. Is it not a fact that you were of opinion that 
the Guardians did wrong in sanctioning that reduction ? 
— Some of the Guardians weye of that opinion and I 
did think they were reducing it too much. 

3058. And notwithstanding that great reduction is 
it not a fact that but for the Act passed by the Liberal 
Government there would have been a surplus ? — Yes, 
that is if all the available rates were forthcoming. 

3059. Is it not a fact that the Westport Board of 
Guardians passed a resolution declaring that if the 
amalgamation were carried out they would refuse to 
administer the the Newport portion of the Union? — 
They declared it, I know, but I cannot say that a 
resolution to that effect was passed. 

3060. Is there not a solemn resolution on the books 
■declaring that if the Local Government Board amal- 
gamated the Unions, the Guardians would refuse to 
administer the Newport portion of the Union ? — 
Whether recorded or not, it was the feeling. 

3061. And is it not a fact that I got placed on the 
Minute Book my dissent from that? — Yes, I believe 
that was recorded. 

3062. Therefore, the other resolution was recorded ? 


3063. Well, and notwithstanding this opposition to Westport. 
the amalgamation, you admit that it is for the benefit Mr j~j^ 
of this Union ?— Yes, financially it is a benefit, but it E ga „. 
increases the labour. 

3064. In your estimate, you took as your basis the 
bills, I think you said, of the contractors, and not the 
relieving officers’ accounts ? — Yes. 

3065. But I think it is a fact that you found 
scarcely any discrepancies worth speaking about t - — 

Yes. 

3066. In Green’s case there is a difference of £17 
in excess, and in M'Ginn’s £3 7s. over the contractors’ 
bills. That, I understand, is over the entire Union ? 

— Yes. 

3067. So that, so far as you have gone, any dis- 
crepancies are in our favour and not against us ? — 

Yes. 

3068. I presume that the loss of some tickets 
amongst the enormous number of people who received 
them, would account for the deficiency? — Yes, unpre- 
sented tickets would account for it. 

3069. As to the tools, I believe the Board of Guar- 
dians passed no resolution directing you how to dispose 
of them ? —No, they did not. 

3070. Do you not think it unfair that certain divi- 
sions should be charged for tools when no tools were 
used in those divisions ? — Yes, I do. 

3071. The guardians, I believe, were of opinion that 
£8,200 would meet all the expenses of the year?— 

Yes. 

3072. And was not that carried unanimously?— 

Yes, finally it was. 

3073. In making your estimate No. 1, did you take 
into account the very large sum of money standing 
due as rates in A chill “ — Yes, seed rate and all. 

3074. In making out the second estimate, did not 
the guardians provide for the ordinary working ex- 
penditure of the Union? — Yes. 

3075. And besides that, did they not, in the second 
estimate, provide for part of the relief debt? — Yes. 


John J. Louden (Chairman) sworn. 


3076. Mr. Redington. — Can you tell me, Mr. 
Louden, on what principle the guardians acted in 
reducing the estimate after the receipt of the letter 
from the Local Government Board ? — I will answer 
that by reading the resolution we sent to the Local 
Government Board. In that resolution we said : — “ In 
striking the new rates, the guardians have provided 
fully for the ordinary expenditure of the year ending 
29th September, 1887, and partly for the payment of 
the debt contracted under the Poor Belief (Ireland) 
Act, 1886. The Balance of the relief debt over and 
above such grants as the guardians may receive, will 
be met in such manner and on such terms as the 
Government, acting on the report of the Poor Relief 
Commissioners, may provide. In fixing the poundage 
rate for each electoral division the guardians have 
taken into consideration the poverty of each electoral 
division, the liability of the ratepayers, and their ability 
to meet their obligations.” 

3077. What do you mean by the “ liability of the 
ratepayers ” ? — I mean taxes, general shop debts, rent, 
in fact, the general social condition of the district. 

3078. And did you take off most where the people 
were least able to pay? — The resolution continued, 
“ The guardians desire to observe that in most of the 
•electoral divisions ,of the old Westport Union, the 
tenants are not allowed the statutory deduction of 
poor’s rate from their rent, even where judicial rents 
have been fixed. For such persons a rate of 2s. 6 d. 
is equal to 5s where the statutory reduction is given. 
This, of course, the guardians felt bound to take into 
consideration.” On the estate of the Marquess of 
Sligo the tenants were point-blank refused their statu- 
tory deduction. 

3079. Mr. RoUnson . — Is that a matter taken into 


consideration by the Sub-Commissioners in fixing 
ren ts? — No, and furthermore, the Sub-Commissioners 
would have no right to take into consideration any 
such agreement if it existed. The law now is settled 
that where a judicial rent is fixed all prior contracts 
are broken and the ordinary statute law takes then- 
place. There was, in the administration of the Act 
of ’81, a decision to the effect that prior contracts 
stood and that the Commissioners simply changed the 
rent, but Judge Andrews and Judge Johnson and the 
full Court changed that. 

3080. Mr. Redington.— As a matter of fact the 
tenants could claim the deduction ? — Tenants being 
in arrear are in the power of the landlord. 

3081. Mr. Robinson .--- You give this as a reason 
that the people in those divisions are less able to pay 
in those divisions than might be imagined ? — Well, no, 
although that may be so, but my point is that where 
tenants do not receive the statutory deduction a rate 
of 2s. 6 d. is equal to 5s. in places where they do 
receive it. They are so steeped in arrear that they 
cannot get it and are at the mercy of the landlord. 
Up to a very recent period in this Union — for example 
when I became a Guardian, — all those exempted under 
the 6th Victoria, valued at £4 and under, paid the 
whole rate and not the half, and had done so for 
thirty years. 

3082. But they got it back when paying the rent ? — 
No. On the Marquess of Sligo’s estate it was customary 
to cliax-ge the tenants all the taxes, and on every 
receipt was printed “ tenant pays all taxes.” Even 
those valued under £4 paid all poor rate. It was 
after a long discussion that the Guardians got this 
changed and the tables were turned, and then came 
the question ,of *• co-tenancies.” Most of the tenancies 
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were “ co-tenancies ” — thus “ A, B, ancl Co.,” that 
would probably include fifty tenants. Until quite 
recently the books were made up in such a way that 
the name of the immediate lessor did not appear 
at all. 

3083. Can you give the names of the divisions in 
which the occupiers pay all the rates? — Well, I am 
now swearing to a question of belief, founded on my 
experience in the last courts, where all these matters 
were discussed. 

3084. Can you say as to Aghagower North 1 — The 
tenants pay ali the rates. 

3085. Aghagower South? — There may be some 
there who allow deductions to the tenants. 

3085a. Aillemore ? — There they pay all rates. 

3086. Bundoragha ? — The tenant pays all rates. 

3087. Clare Island ? — I cannot say as to that 

3088. Now Clogher? — I do not know what land 
the Marquess of Sligo holds there, but I know Lord 
Lucan allows half rates ; but in Clogher I have reason 
to know that there are landlords who do not allow 
half rates. In Croagh Patrick the tenants pay all the 
rates ; there may be one or two exceptions. I myself, 
for example, am valued in Croagh Patrick to about 
£130 a year, and I pay all rates. It is one of the 
divisions heaviest hit by the Relief Act. Drummin, 
most of it is held by the Marquess of Sligo, and all the 
rates are paid by the tenants. In Emlagli all the 
rates are paid by the tenants. In Ex-riff all the rates 
are paid by the tenants without deduction. In Kil- 
geever nearly all the rates are paid by the tenants, 
except where they are valued under £4, and then the 
tenant pays nothing. In Kilmaclasser the Earl of 
Lucan is owner, and most of the tenants are valued 
under £4, and then the tenant pays nothing, most of 
the rates will therefore fall on the Earl of Lucan, who 
is valued at £1,500 a year. Most of Kilsallagh 
belongs to the Marquess of Sligo, and the tenants, for 
the most part, pay all rates. In Louisburg the 
tenants pay all rates. In Owenadornaun there was no 
relief expenditure except for tools, and the tenants 
there are allowed half rates. In Slievemahanagh (the 
Marquess of Sligo’s property) the tenants pay all the 
rates. Westport is in such a mixed state that I can- 
not say with accuracy, but I believe that all the 
tenants outside the town pay all rates. 

3089. As to the poverty of the divisions in Westport 
union, has it been very general ?— There is no doubt 
about it. 

3090. Mr. Robinson. — In those divisions you have 
mentioned does the public cess fall on the tenants ? — 
Yes, entirely. 

3091. Do you know what it is? — A couple of shillings 
— from 2s. 8 cl. to 2s. lOd. Kilmeena pays all rates — at 
least that part owned by the Marquess of Sligo. 

3092. Mr. Redington. — You say the poverty of the 
divisions was taken into consideration ? — Entirely. Our 
first desire was to strike a rate to pay off everything. 

3093. In Cloglierthetenants only pay half ratesaccoi'd- 
ingto law, yet there is a very large reduction made in the 
rate, nearly 5s. was taken off by you on the yeai, what 
was the reason of that % — Well, I must say the 
guardians had more trouble with that division than any 
other. The povei-ty was intense, and it was on ac- 
count of the great poverty that the rate was so high. 
When we came to strike the rate the guardian of the 
division represented the inability of the people to 
pay. 

3094. But you struck off 4s. lid. ? — Yes. 

3095. On what ground? — The poverty of the division. 

3096. Then you think it poorer than Clare Island ? — 
Yes. 

3097. You only struck lOd. off there ?-— Yes. I may 
say that Fitzpatrick used to stop here waiting for tickets, 
and the .distress evinced was indeed most intense. 
Women used to remain in arches all night, and when 
asked why they did so they would say that so long as 
they remained away the children would have hope, but 
if they went home they would die of despair and 
hunger. 


3098. In Kilgeever 4s. 5 id. was taken off ? — Yes. 
Kilgeever is wretchedly poor. 

3099. Is there much difference between Kilgeever and 
Louisburg ? — It is unequal. Some portions are fairly 
well off and some wretchedly pool-. 

3100. In Westpoi-t itself the rate is lower than hist 
year ? — Yes, that is owing to the amalgamation. 

3101. But in spite of the expenditure? — Yes. 

3102. Was it necessary to go below the rate of last 
year ? — Well, we took this into consideration ; in 
Westpox-t there are artizans and other people who pay 
all rates which are collected from them by the owners 
of tenement houses, and these people suffered as much 
from destitution as the others. 

3103. In Knappagh you struck a rate a penny lower 
than last year, though 6s. 6$d. was the rate to strike to 
pay off their debts, was that judicious? — Yes, the fact of 
the debt being so high was a proof of the destitution 
being so high. You heard Mr. Stoney saying that this, 
was a worse year- than the last, but nothing has oc- 
curred since last year to enable the people to recupe- 
rate. If the people of Knappagh paid 5 per cent, off" 
their shop debts and 50 per cent, off their rents they 
would have nothing to call their own. The high rate 
proves the destitution of the people last year-. It would 
not be there but for the destitution. The normal rate of 
Knappagh was low and the high rate proves the destitu- 
tion of the people to have incx-eased abnormally. 

3104. Then why did you not take more off Aclxill ? 
— Because there tlxe landlord pays all the rates. 

3105. How does that affect the case? — We took into- 
consideration entirely the ability to pay, where the- 
landlord did not pay the rates. We took 50 per cent, 
off Curraun. 

3106. Well, but in Aclxill you took 2s. 7 d. off 6s. l\d„. 
but in Clogher 4s. 11 d. off a small rating ? — We went on 
the idea of the ability of the district to pay. Aclxill 
beloxxgs to the Irish Church Missions Society which is 
an enormously wealthy corporation. There is no 
private individual concerned. It is a society with 
millions of money to spend ixi convex-ting the people of 
Achill ; and if they can spend millions to convert, they 
may reasonably be expected to spend something to feed 
the people. 

3107. Well, now, in Dooega you took off only Is- 
6 \d- You left the rate 4s. It had been 5s. 6 \d. 
Sux-ely that is a very poor district ?-— There are no 
rates paid there by any but the landlord. 

3108. The landlord ; is not the Irish Church Mis- 
sions there? — No, it is Mr. Pike. He owns con- 
siderable property there. I may mention that in that 
case I made a proposition to reduce it by 2s. in the 
pound more, and the other guardians were against 

3109. Does it not seem to require explanation that 
Dooega gets only Is. 64</. struck off, and Clogher 4s. 
11<?.? — It requires explanation, but it is this. The- 
Board considered the matter, and, indeed, I proposed 
to have Dooega reduced by 2s. 

3110. I see that in Ballycroy North you gave a' 
greater reduction than in Dooega ? — Well, the people 
of Ballyoroy received an enormous amount of relief' 

3111. Surely Achill did so, too 1— But they do not 
pay rates. 

3112. Do the Ballycroy people pay rates ? — Yes. 

3113. And that is why you give them more relief 
in the way of rates? — Yes, because tlrey are poor 
The whole idea was to regulate the rates according to 
justice, and the capacity of the people to pay. Clogher 
was so bad, that I myself got two grants of £100 fox- 
two divisions. One went to Father M‘Devitt and the 
other to Father O’Malley, and after that I got further 
grants for them. They are the poorest people in the 
world — the Clogher people. I have travelled a great 
deal of the world, but I never saw greater poverty 
than there. Newport West is a very poor division. 

3114. There was a considerable reduction there? 

Yes. 

3115. In Knappagh you relieved them to the extent 
of 5s. in the pound, and in Newport West only 5 d.. 
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therefore I may assume that Knappagh is the poorer 
place 1 ? — Well, no. 

3116. Why, then, give so much more relief! — I 
think the old rate in Newport was higher than in 
Knappagh. 

3117. Well, even that would not explain it, but the 
old rate in Newport West and in Knappagh was exactly 
the same. Now, Knappagh is Is. Gd. and NewportWest 
2s. Gd., and the inference is that Knappagh is poorer 
than Newport West! — I won’t say that these matters 
were discussed. I would not say but that Knappagh 
should be a little more. I certainly would not reduce 
Newport West more than it is. In the case of New- 
port West I think the landlord pays all the rates, and 
ikat would account for it. 

3118. Is the landlord the Church Missionary So- 
ciety ! — No. it is Mr. Stoney. 

3119. How far can these rates be levied 1 — A higher 
rate could not be levied compatibly with the interests 
of the people. 

3120. But you were going to levy a higher rate? — 
Well, I think they would pay us before the landlord. 
There are shopkeepers on all sides to whom the people 
are in debt. The rents have not been paid. There is 
no combination against rent, but they pay the rates, 
and I think when the collectors come before you, you 
will find a remarkable condition of things in that way, 
for the people approve of the way affairs have been 
managed. 

3121. Have they not always paid well in West- 
port ? — Yes, the workhouse is a popular institution. 

3122. But why did you strike a high rate first, when 
you say the low one is all they could pay ? — We ex- 
pected the people would pay it. I believed when 
striking that they would pay it, and that we would 
collect it, but taking into consideration the great 
tension amongst the poor, I believe if we collected 
that, it would bring about general bankruptcy, for 
they would not, and could not, pay the rents and the 
shopkeepers. 

3123. Would you be able to collect it? — Well, not 
the whole of it. Of course there are lots of people 
from wlipm there is absolutely nothing to seize in all 
the divisions, and from them we would not be able to 
collect, of course. 

3124. Well, having struck such a rate, you appear 
to me to have gone to the other extreme and struck a 
very low rate indeed? — I can state positively we have 
gone as high as we could under the circumstances, 
taking one thing with another, and it shows what the 
feeling of the guardians is, when in every case they 
not only provided for the ordinary expenditure, but a 
very fair dividend for the payment of the relief debt, 
-bid now I may mention on the question of ability to 
pay, that in investigating the poverty of -the people 
last year, I went as deeply into the question as 
possible. ' T investigated the question indoors and out 
of doors — not officially but for my own information — 
and the result was that especially in the mountain 
districts I found men who were believed by repute to 
be well off, to be steeped in poverty. These men had 
pawned everything, all their furniture, beds, blankets, 
and top coats. In some cases they had thirty or 
forty pawn tickets, which they showed me. Indeed 
I was astonished at the general poverty which pre- 
vailed, and the causes which led to that have been in 
operation for the past five years. The sudden stoppage 
of credit was what really brought about the crisis. 
They have been going down ever since the American 
competition commenced. 

3125. Would it be more difficult to collect these 
rates now than it was five years ago? — Well, the 
people will pay us. 

3126. The rates can be collected without difficulty? 
— The people will certainly pay us, there is no doubt 
about that. 

3127. Why could not a higher rate be charged at 
least in some divisions ; you knock as much as 5s. 
■off Knappagh ? — We went there entirely on the large 
debt that was accumulated last year — we found there 


wasa great amorrntof relief in Knappagh, and concluded 
naturally, I submit, that where there was so much 
relief there must have been great poverty, and the 
guardian of the division declared that they could not 
pay if we struck a higher rate. I may say that last 
year, about April, the guardians had the first positive 
proof of the great distress which existed. A Bill was 
brought in by the Liberal Government to meet the 
exigencies of the question, and a great deal was also 
done by private enterprise, by Mr. Tuke, Mr. Brady, 
and Mr. Michael Davitt, and we had a repetition of 
the relief which was extended some years ago, when 
the Duchess of Marlborough and Mansion House 
funds were started. The normal condition of the 
people on the west coast is. poverty. They depend almost 
entirely for support on the labour market of England. 
Since the agricultural depression however set in, in Eng- 
land there is not the same remuneration that there was, 
and the result has been a general disorganisation 
among the poor here. There is no legitimate means 
of living. All the holdings are too small to support 
them. In our administration of tliis Act, the 
charge may be rather that we did not give enough 
but certainly we took every precaution to prevent 
abuse. 

3128. Suppose the Government had not given this 
grant ? — I am free to admit that I consider all grants 
of the kind very demoralising, and I think they are 
evidences of anything but good government, for if 
there was proper government there would be no 
occasion for grants of the kind. In fact I regard the 
system of giving grants as like the system in the 
medical world of treating the symptoms and not the 
disease. 

3129. But assuming the grant to have been out of 
the question ? — I say that a Bill should be brought in 
to enable the Boards of Guardians — under the Local 
Government Board- — to borrow money at a low rate 
of interest, which is now being given all round and 
which indeed appears to be the general panacea for 
all ills. 

3130. Mr. Robinson. — At wbat rate of interest 
would you suggest ? — Well, say 4 per cent, to cover 
principal and interest. I think it would be of 
advantage if a fund could be available to come to tile 
assistance of unions that are in a state of distress, not 
because of mismanagement, but because of the poverty 
of the people. For instance, the balance of the 
Church Fund might be given at 2£ per cent, to help a 
union which was embarrassed, not because of mis- 
management, but because of having to relieve a people 
whose normal condition is one of poverty. I say 
therefore, that to say nothing of justice, but on the 
ground of expediency , the guardians ought to be enabled 
to do what the Government ought to do by other 
means — and means ought to be placed in their hands 
and at their disposal to give relief money lent to them 
at the cheapest rate, say 2-| per cent, to be spread over 
a term of years. Now, before I go any further I wish 
to impress upon the Commission what I believe to be 
the necessity for enabling the guardians to obtain 
loans from time to time to relieve the poor in 
congested districts. Not touching the main question 
of how those congested districts are to be dealt with, 
I say the first thing would be to pass a Bill enabling 
the guardians to borrow money at a low rate of interest 
to treat these congested parts. 

3131. How many years repayment would you sug- 
gest ? — Do you mean for principal, and interest ? 

3132. Yes? — Well I woidd say 3 per cent, ex- 
tended over a period of 40 years. 

3133. Mr. Robinson. — What is your opinion as to 
the period of years over which the payment of this 
deficit should be extended, supposing you got a loan 
to pay it oft'? — I would suggest some such principle as 
that applied under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The fact 
is there is really no guarantee that we may not have 
a visitation of distress next year as great as or greater 
than last. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
ice is crushing down on the north coast here, and the 



Mr. John .1. 
I.ouden. 
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ice, meeting the Gulf Stream current, thaws, and when 
the wind chops round to the north-west we have this 
result, that it chills and kills vegetation, and there has 
been great suffering and distress caused by the delay 
of the early crops as well as by blight. It was well 
known that in the year of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Fund, in 1881, it was not from blight the 
people suffered, the cause of the failure was cold. 
The crop was chilled in the ground early, and I my- 
self was travelling round the country in November 
when the com was standing in the fields uncut. 

3134. What is your suggestion? — That a sum of 
money be lent to the guardians on the same principle 
as it was lent for the purchase of land under' Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, and the payment extended over a 
considerable number of years. The measure brought 
in should be of a general character, in so far as it 
would deal with the future time with the condition of 
the congested districts. A measure should un- 
doubtedly be brought in whereby the Local Govern- 
ment Board from time to time should have the power 
to pay off the rates or otherwise give relief, to make 
advances to boards of guardians — loans which might 
be used to pay off rates or otherwise. I think also 
another important provision might be to enable 


guardians to pay the interest on debit balances with 
the union treasurer. 

3135. Mi\ Robinson . — Under any circumstances ? 

Subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. At present cheques have been returned in 
most of the unions — the Dublin union, Killadysart and 
others. 

3136. Would you be in favour of a permanent 

charge of say Zd. in the £ for ten years with a view to 
clearing off your liabilities ? — No. I fear it would 

only place us in greater difficulties. The money given 
for a longer time, and at a lower rate is what would 
be of benefit. The evidence I have been giving is 
more or less conversational, but what I would like to 
give as my deliberate opinion is that I would propose 
that provision be made whereby the guardians would 
get a loan to pay off the relief debt, upon the same 
terms as money is given to purchase land, under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act — say at 4 per cent, for 49 years. 

Mr. Egan . — In stating that I got 120 application 
and report books from Thom’s I believe I fell into an 
error. I mistook one class of books from another. 
There were 80 and 6 in stock in hands. There were,, 
indeed, some I believe which I got from Dollard’s — 
Thom’s having failed to send them. 


Mr. James 
Conway. 


James Conway, Rate Collector, sworn. 


3137. Mr. Redington. — You are the Collector of the 
Bally croy division ? — Yes. 

3138. And I believe you have been some years 
there ? — Yes. 

3139. There is a sum of £17 12s. Id. due by St. 
Jarlath’s College trustees — what steps have you taken 
to collect that ? — It is in the hands of the solicitor, 
Mr. Alfred Kelly. 

3140. Patrick Gallagher. — That is waste. 

3141. Major Pike? — He is sued in the superior 
courts. 

3142. Trustees of the Achill Missions? — That is 
the same ; they are sued in the superior courts. 

3143. When? — About a month ago. 

3144. Why did you not sue them eai-lier? — Well, 
they were sued in the county court, and they paid the 
sum due as rated occupiers, and I expected to get the 
money afterwards, as they promised to pay every 
day. 

3145. What is the total amount due by them ! — 
£100, all to a shilling or two. 

3146. How much have they paid altogether? — 
They sent a cheque for half that. I could not receipt 
it, and I sent it to the solicitor to the Board, to take 
proceedings for the whole, and he says he has got a 
promise that they will pay soon. 

3147. When was the warrant handed to you? — 
Early in February. In the case of the Missioners. I 
first sent in a bill of particulars which they retained, 

nd I submitted the case to the board of guardians, 
and they said they would give them some time. Then 
I wrote letters to the secretary, and was told they 
would soon be in a position to pay ; but the Board 
thought it better to proceed in the superior courts. 

3148. Charles S. Dickens, what about him — £45 4s. ? 
— There is a writ served in that case. 

3149. When was it served ? — Some time in last 
October. He was sued in the county court for arrears, 
and the guardians had not the hardship to make him 


pay, and they gave him time from about a month 
ago. 

3150. Will you be able to recover it ? — The matter 
is in the hands of Mr. Kelly, the solicitor. 

3151. Richard J. Pike ? — The same — the writ was- 
served. 

3152. Anthony Gallagher 3s., why did you not 
get that ? — He promised to have it for me last Friday. 

3153. James M‘Hale ? — That is a waste farm, and 
there were no effects. He went to America, and the 
“ subsequent occupier ” is not yet known. 

3154. Is it not in the hands of the landlords ? — I 
don’t know. 

3155. Who are they? — The Church Missions. 

3156. What is the total amount due to yon? — 
About £200. 

3157. Have proceedings been taken to recover 
eveiy item? — Yes, except two or three. 

3158. And are they all good debts? — Yes. 

Mr - . Louden. — With reference to the proceedings 
not being taken earlier, I may first remove any 
misapprehension on the point. We did, as a matter 
of fact, take proceedings in the county court and 
recovered, and then proceedings were taken in mid- 
summer. Then we made application to the Local 
Government Board for authority to proceed in the 
superior courts — that requiring a sealed order ; there 
was some delay about that, and the sealed order came 
down and then we proceeded, but we did not wait 
one day. 

3159. What was the result of the county court pro- 
ceedings? — Except in the case of St. Jarlath’s, we 
succeeded. 

3160. As to the seed rate — have you collected any 
of the instalments ? — Yes. 

3161. How much is outstanding ? — £171 0s. 11 d. 

Mr. Louden. — The Local Government Board wrote 

postponing the collection until April next. 


Mr. Jolin 
Egan. 


Mr. John 


recalled. 


3162. Mr. Robinson . — Has the total amount of 
seed rate collected been paid to the Board of Works ? 
— Yes ; the Local Government Board said, if we 
would pay the amount collected, the rest might be 
postponed till April. It is irrecoverable. 

3163. Why is it irrecoverable? — Well, I have 
summoned these people, and they proved that they 
never got any seeds. 


3164. The first instalment was collected from some? 
—Yes. 

3165. How much did you recover? — About £160, 
I think. 

3166. And how much of the amount is now out- 
standing? — I am prepared to swear not £10. 
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Examination of Jamies Conway resumed. 


3168. Mr. Redington. — In some of these cases in 
which rates are due did you ever ask the guardians to 
proceed against the occupier in the first instance, and 
allow him to deduct the lull amount from the land- 
lord when paying the rent? Did you serve the thirty 
days’ motice ? — I do not understand about that. 

3169. Mr. Robinson. — You have authority from 
the guardians to recover it in the first instance from 
the occupier, who may deduct it from the landlord? 
— Yes, when the rate would be four months struck, 
but I could not collect it from these — they are all 
poor. 

3170. Do you think they would oppose you? — I 
think so. 

3171. But did the guardians ever consider that? — 
Yes. 

3172. And why did they not do it? — Well, on 
the face of it it would look badly to process men they 
were feeding. 

3173. How much did you say is due? — In or about 

£ 200 . 

3174. Mr. Redington. — In your letter you say as 
regards the seed rate it is irrecoverable where it was 
distributed, it being given to people who had no 
land. Is that so?— The parties rated in the books 
had land, perhaps, for four or five years previous, and 
the Clerk of the Union was not able to identify whe- 
ther they still had land or not, and consequently they 
got seed. 

317 5. Were cases proceeded with ? — Yes, and people 
showed that they had not the land at all. 

3176. You also say it was “ owing to the names of 
persons appearing in the books who are not in exist- 
ence.” Is that so ? — Yes, in some cases I found that 


there were people down as liable for seed whom I could 
not trace at all. 

3177. Another reason you give is that the seed bonds 
were witnessed by D. Brown, the Clerk of the late 
Newport Union, but he being away the said bonds 
were not evidence? — Yes, that was so. The magis- 
trate would not recognise the bonds when he was not 
present. 

3178. But could you not have proceeded at another 
time when he was here ? — Yes, but we had great diffi- 
culty in collecting it at all the first year, and the 
second year we could not. 

3179. But if you proceeded properly the first year 
would it not have been easier to ascertain whether 
their statements were true or not than when Brown 
was away? — The first year there was a great strike 
against the payment of the seed rate at all. I had to 
proceed against everyone. 

3180. What is the amount of poor rate due? 

Mr. Ega/n. — £205 10s. 9 d., and seed rate £171. 

3181. Mr. Louden. — I believe whatever maladmin- 
istration occurred was not on the part of Westport, 
but Newport ? — Yes. 

3182. You were in court in January when the 
process against Mr. Pike was heard ? — Yes. 

3183. And it was alleged that the tenants had not 
paid their rent as a reason against the payment of the 
rates ? — Yes. 

3184. And did it not appear that the rent for one 
year was actually paid? — Yes. 

3185. Mr. Redington. — When did Mr. Brown, the 
Clerk of the Newport Union, leave the country %— In 
1882, I believe. 

3186. How many instalments of the seed rate were 
due before he went? — One. 


Westport. 

Mr. James 
Conway. 


Richard J. Walsh , Rate Collector, sworn. 


3187. Mr. Redington. — What is your district? — 
Derryloughan, Newport East and West, and Shramore. 

3188. How much is due in Derryloughan?: — £5 9s. 
11c?., and before a fortnight I will have close on one- 
half of that. 

3189. Are those marked “ waste ” irrecoverable ? — 
Yes. 

3190. In Newport East I see there is a great deal 
of waste? — That is o wing to Mr. Swaine, who kept 
large stores and mills. I had proceedings at Quarter 
Sessions to recover. They were all in one valuation, 
and the Chairman only gave me a decree on the parts 
occupied. There was land and a dwellinghouse in- 
cluded in one amount with the mills, and I only got 
a decree on the amount of the recoverable heredita- 
ments. 

3191. Mr. Louden. — That is not very clear. All 
that you have marked “ waste ” is irrecoverable ? — 
Yes. 

3192. Mr. Redington. — That is a considerable 
amount ? — Yes. 

3193. Mary Quinn, 2s. 10c?. ? — That is a waste 
house. 

3194. Have you calculated how much of irrecover- 
able rates there is in your division? — Anything marked 
“ waste ” is irrecoverable. 

3195. Have you made it out? — Newport East, 
£28 15s. lit?., rates due — irrecoverable £4 0s. 3c?. 


3196. When do you expect to recover that? — In a Mr. Richard 

fortnight. j. Walsh. 

3197. When you say that the waste is irrecoverable 
is it not a fact thal they are legally exempt? — 

Yes. 

3198. Did you institute proceedings against persons 
for the seed rate, before Brown went away? — Yes; he 
left before the second instalment was collected. Mr. 

Home was the magistrate, and he, when I produced 
the bond, did not hesitate in giving the decree. I 
found out who were subsequent occupiers, and got 
the money. 

3199. Did you then collect all the seed rate? — All, 
except 12s. id. I may mention that the bond was in 
each case -witnessed by Mr. Brown, and the seed given 
out by the guardians. 

3200. Mr. Robinson. — Was that so in Conway’s 
case? 

J. Conway. — No. In my case there was a store 
clerk. 

3201. Mr. Redington. — In your case, Walsh, the 
magistrate raised no difficulty as to the bond, as I 
understand ? 

R. Walsh. — No ; but there was really no opposition 
— the people, so far as I was concerned, always ac- 
knowledged it due. The magistrates in Conway’s 
case were different too. They acknowledged the debt 
in my case, and there was no defence ; but it was not 
that in Conway’s district. 


M 
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W. G. O'Malley sworn. 


3202. Mr. Robinson. — It has been stated that 
difficulties have arisen in your district in collecting 
the rates ? — Yes ; owing to the fact that occupiers 
under £4 pay all the poor rates — or nearly all. 

3203. Are their names in the rate books ? — Yes. 

3204. As liable for the rates ? — Yes. 

3205. In the rate book who is entered as liable to 
pay the rates 1 — The occupier’s names are entered up 
to this year, and it is suggested now to put in the 
landlord’s name. 

3206. You are speaking now of cases under £4 1 — 
Yes. 

3207. Do you always apply to the occupier instead 
of the immediate lessor ? — Yes ; except in cases where 
he paid me always through and through. 

3208. If a man were under £4, and rates were due 
on the premises, did you apply to the occupier 1 — Yes ; 
or the landlord, if he was in the habit of paying. 

3209. Who would authorize you to apply to the 
occupier ? — The guardians, and often served a thirty 
days’ notice. 

3210. But where there is an understanding between 
landlord and tenant that the tenant pays all rates, is 
it in consequence of instructions from the landlord you 
apply to the tenant ? — Anywhere that he is “ in Co.” 
I would apply to him. 

3211. Mr. Louden. — That is a system that obtains 
on the Marquess of Sligo’s property — tenants are made 
tenants “ in Co.” so as to get the rates from them ? — 
Yes. 

3212. And when they don’t pay do you distrain ? 
— Yes ; after serving the thirty days’ notice. 

3213. But without that ? — No ; I would always 
give thirty days’ notice. 

3214. Mr. Robinson. — Would you ask the guar- 
dians’ authority ? — I would ask the guardians to sign 
the thirty days’ notice, and then go to the Petty Ses- 
sions Court. 


3215. Mr. Louden. — Is it not a matter of fact that 
tenants valued over £4 pay all rates on the Marquess 
of Sligo’s property ? — Yes. 

3216. And on the rent receipts is it not stated 
“ tenants pay all taxes ” ? — Yes ; I often saw it. 

3217. And you have often collected rates from 
persons valued under £4 ? — Yes ; hundreds of cases. 

3218. Since I became Chairman, did the guardians 
authorize you to collect from tenants under £4 1 — 
Yes. 

3219. When, you became Collector first, were you 
in the habit of collecting from tenants under £4 ? — 
They all objected. 

3220. How long is it since you became collector 1 — 
Seven years. 

3221. Now, as to your collection, how does it standi 
— Very well, I think. 

3223. You are the largest collector in the Union 1 
—Yes. 

3224. And how much is now outstanding 1 — Very 
little ; a veiy small trifle. 

3225. Not £21— No. 

3226. Mr. Robinson. — He is a very efficient officer 
(to Mr. Louden). There would be no difficulty in 
levying the rates for ordinary expenditure 1 — No. 

3227. Mr. Redington. — To meet the ordinary ex- 
penditure, 3s. 3d. would be required in Clare Island — 
could that be levied 1 — It is never easily levied there. 

3228. Who is the collector there 1 — Flynn. 

3229. Would not 3s. 3d. tax them unduly 1 — It is 
certainly high. 

3230. Why is it big 1 

Mr. Egan . — The pressure for relief is high; the 
valuation is low. 

3231. Mr. Robinson. — If it was clear of debt, it 
would be less than 3s. 3d. 1 — Something less, but not 
much. 


Mr. Michael 
Jlynn. 


Michael Flynn sworn. 


3232. Mi-. Robinson. — From whom do you collect 
the greater portion of the rates ? — The tenants. 

3233. Do you collect much from the immediate 
lessors ? — About £20 last year, but not so much the 
year before. 

3234. Are most of the tenants in Clare Island 
valued at and under £4? — Very few; there are 
tenants “ in co.,” and they have to pay. 

3235. How much is there outstanding in your 
division ? — I have realized every penny. 

3236. Is there any seed-rate due by Clare Island ? 
— £8 14s. Id., and £7 4s. 5d. was in respect of fic- 
titious names, and it is irrecoverable. 

3237. Mr. Redmgton. — How did they get the seed 
if the names were fictitious ; was no one present at the 
time to see after it ? — The guardians and the clerk. 

3238. And did they not know the names of every- 
one applying! — Well, the arrangements made on the 
island were upget in the board-room. 

3239. Who was the guardian for the Island? — Mr. 
M'Hale, then ; now, it is Mr. Joyce. 

3240. Mr. Robinson (to the Clerk.) — How much 
is due to Mr. Larminie for Innisturk ? 

Mr. Egan. — £61 17s. 7 d. 

3241. How much has he collected ? 

Mr. Egan. —Nothing at all. 

3242. How long has he his warrant ? — Since De- 
-cember last. 

3243. Was anything collected last year? — No; 
there was no seed-rate collected last year. 

3244. How much ordinary rate ? — A balance came 


forward, of ordinary rate, of £29 5s. 10c?., and nothing 
collected. 

3245. What explanation did he give ? — He wrote : — 
“ I am satisfied that the greater number of these 
parties are well able to pay their rates, but they have, 
I fear, combined, up to the present, not to do so. It 
is impossible to distrain, and even with decrees of the 
County Court, there is great difficulty in realizing.” 

3246. Who are the securities for the collector? — 
Mr. James Falkner, of Westport, and Henry Lar- 
minie, his brother. 

3247. Are they good securities ? — Yes. 

3248. Have the guardians considered the question 
of taking proceedings 1 — Yes, and on the 11th of this 
month they instructed their solicitor to sue the sureties, 
and the guardians, in their instructions to their 
solicitor, set forth that he never made an attempt to 
collect the rates. 

3249. Mr. Louden. — Did not Larminie send a 
statement to the Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

3250. Did that go to the Local Government Board ? 
— No, I believe not. 

3251. In the statement made by Mr. Larminie to 

the guardians, the week previously, did he make any 
assertion about a combination ? — No. There was 

something about his waiting for the “ Banterer.” 

3252. Mr. Robinson (to Michael Flynn). — What 
poundage do you get? — Is. 7 d. 

3253. Would you be able to undertake the collec- 
tion of Innisturk 1 — Yes, but not for the same pound- 
age. 
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Mr. J. J. Louden recalled. 


3253a. Mr. Robinson . — I presume the rates will be 
less when certain superannuation allowances fall in i 
— Well, no. The fact is, we have done all we could. 
We found that the charges for medicine in Newport 
were enormous, and something has been done in that 
direction, and we have the Newport Union now in 
good working order. The relieving officers have 
attended to their work, and we have cut down all sorts 
of expenses, and I do not really think that we could 
do very much more than we have done, except to 
abolish, perhaps, a midwife that was there ; but, in 
truth, I do not see any way of working the Union 


3254. You are able to keep the out-door relief down Westport. 
very considerably ? — Yes ; the out-door relief now is Mr> r ~J~ 
almost nil. With reference to Mr. Alexander 0. Louden.' 
Larmonie, the rate collector, we received a letter on 
the 17th of October, stating : — “ I am in receipt of 
yours of the 12th, with a copy of the resolution of 
the Board of Guardians of the 11th inst., re the 
collection. It is not correct to say I have made no 
effort to get in the rates. I have applied now for the 
services of ‘ The Banterer ’ gunboat to convey me to 
the island. I have seen Mr. Kelly on the subject, 
and he will doubtless communicate with you." * 


J. Corrigan, sworn. 


3255. Mr. Robinson. — About when did Father 
Conway commence the giving of relief independently 
of the public works ? — About the 6th of April, and 
the people were then in a starving condition, and it 
was done in anticipation of the Act. 

3256. The people he employed were put to work on 
the roads 1 — Yes. 

3257. Who gave him authority to do this? — He 
took it on himself. 

3258. You have already stated your objections — 
have you anything to add to what you already said ? 
— Well, there was a lot of abuse. Father Conway 
instructed me to take notice and go about the people 
and see about abuses; and I did so. Father Conway 
put men on the works for relief, and they worked as 
lie told them. 

3259. Does he expect the guardians to pay for 
that ? — He does. 

3260. Does he know there should be an Act of 
Parliament passed to enable that to be done 1 — Well, 
he expects an Act of Parliament, for the people were 
all starving. 

3260a. Are you a solicitor — you say you were in- 
structed by Father Conway ? — I am not, but I watched 
how the thing was going, and many who had no 
business to get relief got it, and there was a combination 
on the part of the relieving officers to put on certain 
people just because they went to certain contractors, 
and I told you how Mr. Comyn, the inspector, went 
into Mr. Cleary’s shop. 

3261. Mr. Louden. — Your evidence is very intelli- 
gible and very valuable, and the Commissioners will, 
no doubt, attach to it its proper value. How much 
was expended by Father Conway ? — About £300. I 
may say that, to show how things were going, even 
Mr. Egan, the Clerk of the Union, stated that Vice- 
Guardians would be sent down. The Chairman, I 
think, has no means of detecting frauds committed by 
officials. In 1880 there was a doctor — a Dr. Finlay, 
of Ballycroy — and what was the thing that happened ? 
Why in January, 1881, he furnished his books. I 
was assistant registrar, and there was — what ? Why 
he had people entered as vaccination cases who never 
existed. I reported that to the Registrar-General 
and the Local Government Board, and Mr. Mitchell 
came down and inquired into the matter, and saw the 
books. 

Mr. Louden. — This is really passing the line of 


toleration. Mr. Finlay’s case, has nothing whatever Mr. Edward J. 
to do with the Westport Board of Guardians. Corrigan. 

Mr. Corrigan. — Except to show that the Guardians 
should have their eyes open. 

John T. Corrigan. — (Relieving Officer), I wish to 
state, gentlemen, that this is the very man whose 
handwriting all these cases he speaks about were down 
in. Dr. Finlay himself had nothing at all to say to it. 

Mr. Corrigan commenced it, and he was the man to 
blame. I have nothing to say about Father Conway 
except that he commenced to give out-door relief when 
I don’t think they required it. Of course the people 
did become destitute, and Father Conway did all to 
relieve them, and the tickets were sent to small 
dealers through the country, but Mr. Corrigan, 

I would say, has no locus standi at all. It was a 
private charity given, and the ratepayers should have 
nothing to say to it. 

Mr. Egan. — Something has been said about Vice- 
Guardians and I wish to say that I can take my oath 
that I never, to him or anybody else, said or insinuated 
that Vice-Guardians would be employed here. I do 
not think that I ever spoke to the man. 

Mr. E. J. Corrigan. — I only know that you shook 
hands with me when I came in. 

Mr. J. J. Louden.— There is one observation I 
would like to make. We have had a good deal of 
unpleasantness and difficulty to contend with in 
consequence of contractors under the Poor Relief Act 
coming up here and demanding payment. On one 
occasion we were served with a writ for £300, and on 
another with a writ for £100. This kind of thing 
produces a certain dislocation of the affairs of the 
union, and I think it would be of the utmost 
advantage if, pending the collection of the rate, these 
sums could be paid. It would be a benefit to the 
public, to the guardians, and of course to the 
contrators. 

3262. Mr. Redvngton. — Has any gentlemen any 
suggestion to offer [as to a change of boundaries or 
amalgamation ? 

Mr. Louden. — We passed a resolution to the effect 
that we would be willing to take charge of any part 
of Belmullet which the Local Government Board 
chose to give us — that would not be injurious from 
the point of view of any other union. 

The Inquiry terminated. 


:e Mr. Laramie's letter 


in Appendix B. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3bd, 1886 . 
SWINEFORD UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry at eleven o’clock. 
Mr. Joseph P. Mannion, Solicitor, appeared for the Guardians. 

Mr. P. J. B. Daly represented Ratepayers. 


Mr. Patrick J. 
M‘Nulty. 


Mr. Patrick J. M‘Nulty, Clerk of the Union, sworn. 


3263. Mr. Eedington . — Kindly take this return of 
expenditure and grants, and tell me if it is correct 1 — 
It is. The total is ,£7,680 2s. 10 d., expenditure ; grants 
£3,436 ; excess £4,244 2s. 10 d. I may say sir, that 
there is some remuneration to be paid to the relieving 
officers under the Act (£150). 

3264. Is it included in your return ? — No. I myself 
have not been paid for my services, and some of the 
permanent relieving officers are to get some remuner- 
ation. 

3270. Mr. Daly. — Who are to be paid as represent- 
ing the sum you mention £1501 — The relieving 
officers — twenty temporary officers, and their per- 
manent relieving officers, and myself. 

3271. Mr. Eedington . — Is any expenditure under 
the ordinary law included in that? — No. 

3272. When did that expenditure begin and when 
did it cease 1 — It commenced with the Sealed Order 
from the Local Government Board. I think it began 
on the week ending on the 8th of May, and ended on 
the 15 th of July, as far as I can remember. 

3273. Take those two returns — showing the number 
of persons and the number of cases relieved under the 
Act — are these returns correct 1 — Yes, I had to get 
it prepared, and I checked it off, and it is correct. 

3274. It does not entirely agree with the one sent 
in to the Local Government Board 1 — No, but this is 
correct. It was impossible during the distribution of 
relief to get the relieving officers to come in regularly. 
The difference is very little. 

[Return certified. See Appendix A, Table I.] 

3275. Mr. Eobinson . — When was the relief first 
authorised — the exact date? — On the 11th of 
May. 

3276. Did you not give any relief on receiving the 
Local Government Board letter of the 28th of April ? 
— Yes, for the week ending the 8 th of May. 

3277. Then it was in that week you gave the first 
relief?— Yes. 

3278. What was the day of the board meeting 
at which the relief was given ? — It must have been on 
the 4th of May that the letter of the 28th was con- 
sidered. 

3279. And on that day the guardians, I presume, 
gave authority by resolution to the relieving officers to 
open works throughout their districts? — Yes. 

3280. Is there a resolution on the subject ? — Yes. 
They had a meeting before the 4th of May. There 
was a special meeting on the 1st of May — Saturday. 

3281. What happened at that meeting ? — There was 
a letter from the Local Government Board authorizing 
relief in food, and then the board selected certain 
roads. 

3282. Are the roads mentioned in the resolution ? 

Yes. 

3283. Did they appoint additional relieving officers 
on that day ? — Yes. 

3284. What number? — I think they appointed three 
that day. 

3285. How did they obtain them — did they adver- 
tise for them ? — No. 

3286. Did they direct the relieving officers to employ 
them or did they appoint them ? — They appointed 
them — Edward Hurst, temporary i-elieving officer, 
Swineford; M. Coghlan, Foxford ; and Patrick 
M ‘Donnell, Charlestown. 


3287. Was anything else done at this meeting? — 
Yes. 

3288. Did they give these temporary relieving 
officers instructions as to the work to be carried out ? 
— Yes, and selected the roads and advertised for 
tenders for supplies. 

3289. On that day ? — Yes, and they adopted rules 
for the guidance of the relieving officers. 

3290. They drew out these rules ? — Yes. 

3291. When were they adopted? — On the 4th of 
May. The rales were to the effect — 1. That all able 
bodied males were to receive relief to the extent of 
Is. 6 d. a day for each day’s work. 2. Heads of fami- 
lies with more than four children 2s. worth of meal 
for each day’s work, not to exceed 6s. a week. 3. No 
able bodied servant receiving wages to be employed. 
4. No able bodied person not destitute to be employed. 
These were given to the permanent relieving officers 
and the three temporary relieving officers. 

3292. Was any further order made at that time? — 
There was no appointment in Moran’s district as 
relieving officer, but he was directed to employ any 
assistance he would need. There was an assistant 
appointed for the other two districts. 

3293 Were the duties of the assistants defined, 
and were they given independent charge of one divi- 
sion? — Yes, of the temporaiy relieving officers — at 
least it was resolved to have one for each of the 
electoral divisions. 

3294. Were the appointments made that day? — 
At the meeting of the 4th it was resolved that the 
salaries to be paid to the temporary relieving officers 
be 12s. a week. 

3295. How did they obtain the services of the 
temporary relieving officers? — The guardian of the 
division proposed the person most suitable. 

3296. On that day had any works been com- 
menced? — I think some guardians may have started 
works at that time. 

3297. Between the 28th of April and the meeting 
of the 4th of May was any relief given under the 
Relief Act ? — Unless on Monday there could not be, 
for Tuesday was the 4th. 

3298. Do I understand you to say that all the re- 
lieving officers were appointed on that day?— Not the 
whole twenty. 

3299. How many were? — Eighteen, I think. I 
see there was a resolution — “ That the appointment 
of temporary relieving officers for two divisions be 
postponed for a week. 

3300. Were there any instructions as to the exact 
duties of these relieving officers? — Yes, that was fur- 
ther on. I know that they did give instructions. 

3301. Did the temporary relieving officer discharge 
the entire duties of his own district without reference 
to the permanent officers, or were the temporary 
officers under the charge and direction of the perma- 
nent ? — At first when three were appointed they were 
put to assist the permanent men, but on the Tuesday 
following when that proceeding was to be confirmed 
they thought it better to appoint relieving officers 
over each division. 

3302. And each officer was to be solely responsible 
for the division to which he was appointed ? — Yes. 

3303. And responsible directly to the Board? — 
Well, more or less he was to be under the supervision 
of the permanent officer. 
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3304. How so? — Well, if they needed advice, not 
being so experienced, they would apply to the perma- 
nent officer. 

3305. But still, as I understand, they had absolute 
power in their respective divisions ? — Yes ; at the same 
time, however, they were not to interfere with the 
ordinary duties of the permanent relieving officers in 
the divisions. 

3306. If there was any case arose under the ordi- 
nary law the permanent officer would deal with it ? — 
Yes. 

3307. When were the books given to the relieving 
officers? — On Tuesday. 

3308. Were you able to give application and report 
books to all? — Yes, with the exception of those cases 
in which actual appointments were not named. 

3309. When they received the books were they told 
they must visit the homes of the applicants ? — I do 
not know if they were told that the first day, but I 
know they got a copy of the rules. 

3310. But instructions were given the first day? — 
Yes, they were directed to open the works. 

3311. Were these instructions verbal or by resolu- 
tion ? — I think there was a resolution of the board. 

3312. Was any arrangement made by the guardians 
as to the supervision of the works, or to the appoint- 
ment of gangers ? — No, they left that in the hands of 
the temporary relieving officers. The guardians them- 
selves superintended the roads to a great extent, and 
I think selected the parties to be gangers. 

3313. Did the guardians give advice to the tempor- 
ary relieving officers as to the persons to be admitted 
to the roads ? — No, not in every case. 

3314. When were the books first submitted to the 
guardians to be ruled? — On the 14th May, I think. 

3315. Did the guardians rule all the books on that 
day ? — No, they could not do so. 

3316. The books that were not ruled, were they 
kept over until the following day ? — I am not quite 
sure, except this, that I know they very seldom got 
through all the books on one day. 

3317. When the books were ruled, did the guardians 
sign for relief that had been given, or that was to be 
given? — In some cases they were filled in the pro- 
visional column. As long as the works were open the 
temporary relieving officers were directed to give the 
parties on the works so much per day. 

3318. How did they make the order for relief — did 
they in ruling the books insert their initials ? — Yes. 

3319. They did not put the amount to be ordered 
into the column ? — No. 

3320. So it was practically provisional that was 
given all along ? — Yes, but I may tell you that the 
guardians in almost every case went over the lists 
themselves, and I think before the relief was issued, 
so that they had a check. 

3321. Went over what lists ? — The relief lists, and 
then initialed the cases. 

3322. On the application books ? — Yes. 

3323. Were the outdoor relief lists written up? — 
Yes, for we got as much assistance to do it as we could. 

3324. Were they written up week by week? — No, 
not in all cases. 

3325. In some cases only? — Yes. 

3326. Did the guardians make any inquiry from the 
relieving officers in signing the application and report 
books as to the nature of the cases ? — In some cases 
they did. When they saw it approved of by the 
guardian of the division they thought it unnecessary to 
question it. 

3327. Do you know of any cases where the 
guardians gave directions as to the relief which was to 
be given for the following week? — No, for it vai’ied, 
and they could not make the order one week that 
would apply to the next week. Sometimes they 
would work two days, sometimes three days, and the 
next week it might be stopped altogether. 

3328. Who had the power to stop the works — was 
it the relieving officers? — Yes, by order of the 
guardians. 


3329. How often did the guardians sit? — On 
several occasions they adjourned the Board from the 
ordinary day, to the day between that and the next 
meeting, in order to rule the books. 

3330. Did they sit late? — Yes, sometimes until six 
o’clock. 

3331. Were contractors appointed for each division ? 
— Yes, there were contractors for almost every division 
at first, but the guardians thought it did not work so 
well, and then they appointed other contractors. 

3332. Had the people receiving relief authority to 
go to contractors outside their own division, or were 
they obliged to confine themselves to their own district ? 
— At first they could not go outside their own division, 
but after that they allowed the people to go wherever 
they pleased. 

3333. As a rule did the people obtain relief from 
the contractors in then- own divisions ? — Yes — but if 
they came into Swinford or the outlying districts they 
would get it there. 

3334. Did you check your books from the con- 
tractors’ accounts? — Yes. 

3335. Did not the arrangement you describe lead to 
confusion in checking the books ? — Well, it might, but 
the contractors acted well here. They .gave us all the 
orders in their possession, and that saved us extra 
work. 

3336. Were any orders presented to the contractors 
after the relief ceased ? — There were some parties, in 
Kilkelly, who worked on the last week, and on appli- 
cation to the Local Government it was said these 
parties might still be paid if they had complied with 
the law. 

3337. Are all the accounts closed? — Yes, except 
these. 

3338. Are the application and report books 
written up ? — Yes. 

3339. And the relief lists ? — Yes. 

3340. And checked ? — Yes. 

3341. And balanced ? — Yes. 

3342. Were the application and report books 
written up week by week ? — No. 

3343. How then did they obtain the necessary 
information as to the persons to whom they gave 
relief? — We were not able to send forward the returns 
to the Local Government Board, on account of not 
having the names written up — not beyond a 
fortnight. 

3344. They were a fortnight behind ? — Yes, at 
least. 

3345. When the relieving officers did write up the 
application and report books, how did they know 
to whom the relief was given — how in fact did they 
enter up the books ? — In the majority of cases the 
relieving officers put the applications in the application 
and report books first, and then issued the order. 
At the same time the guardian would check off the 
cases : but in other cases where there was great 
pressure the temporary relieving officers issued their 
orders at once. 

3346. On the contractors ? — Yes. 

3347. The bills gave I presume, the nqme of such 
a person, so much Indian meal or oatmeal. Did the 
block of the ticket mention the townland and the 
person? — Yes, and then we had the corresponding 
numbers on these blocks and on the tickets — the same 
numbers were on the application books, so it was a 
matter of easy reference. 

3348. The relieving officers had power to say who 
was to be put on the works and who taken off? — Not 
necessarily, for it was the guardian of the division, I 
believe, who first selected the persons. 

3349. But that was outside the board room ? — Yes, 
and inside it. 

3350. So practically it was between the guardians 
of the division and the relieving officer that it was 
settled who was to be put on and who taken off? — 
Yes, subject to the approval of the board. 

3351. But as I understand that was not obtain;! 
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until after the work was done! — In some cases it 
was. 

3352. In any case was such approval given before 
the relief was given ? — The guardians went through 
the books pretty regularly and initialed them. 

3353. They initialed the provisional relief ? — 
Yes. 

3354. When did the works cease? — On the 15th of 
July the order expired. 

3355. What is the amount due to the contractors 
under the relief account ? — There is due £261 12s. 3 d. 
but there are unpresented cheques, £3,975, and the 
Treasurers account is overdrawn £5 13s. 

3356. Mr. Robinson . — In the guardians’ minutes of 
the 6th July there is an entiy about Relieving Officer 
Tarpey ? — Yes, it is “ that Relieving Officer Tarpey 
be directed to give relief to destitute peisons who 
have worked on the relief works in his district, 
although not ordered to work by him, and to place 
them on his books in the usual way.” He refused to 
do that I believe ? — Yes. 

3357. Do you know how that was ? — There was a 
correspondence about it and he refused to put them on 
his books. 

3358. Who put them on the works in the first 
instance? — They went on the works without being 
told, I believe. 

3359. Were these men paid ? — No. 

5360. Have they been paid up to the present ? — 
No. 

5361. Mr. Reclington . — When did the chairman 
initial the application and report books ? — At differ- 
ent times during the relief. 

3362. I t hin k you said that the guardian of the 
division and the relieving officer used to consider the 
cases ? — Yes. 

3363. And the chairman initialed them ? — Yes, not 
at the same time. Sometimes we would have a Board 
here and each guardian would be appointed chairman 
to initial his own books. 

3364. Then do I understand that the person whose 
initial is in the books was not the presiding chair- 
man of the day ? — Not in every case, I think. 

3365. As a matter of fact, were there not two sets 
of signatures to the books ? — Yes. 

3366. Could you explain to me the difference be- 
tween them ? — Where there are two sets the guardian 
of the division initialed it, and afterwards the chair- 
man. 

3367. Does that mean at a subsequent meeting ? — 
Yes. 

3368. With regard to the expenditure — the number 
of cases and persons — the return you have given in 
does not agree with the parliamentary paper which 
was made up from the returns you furnished, is the 
return you gave us to-day more correct than the parlia- 
mentary paper ? — Yes, for during the progress of the 
relief works, owing to pressure, it was impossible to 
make it out quite accurately, but this is correct. It 
varies very little. 

3369. Mr. Mannion . — I think you said the letter of 
the Local Government Board authorising the relief 
came on the 28th of April ? — Yes, that was the date 
of it. 

3370. That would reach you on the 29th? Yes. 

3371. And I believe immediately it reached, you 
called an extraordinary meeting of the board by requi- 
sition ? — Yes. 

3372. That requisition requires two days notice ? — 
Not in some cases. 

3373. However, you got the letter on the 29th, and 
the meeting was held on the 1st of May ? — Yes. 

337 4. There was only one day between the receipt 
of the letter and the meeting ? — That is all. 

3375. The next day was Sunday, and Tuesday was 
the ordinary board day ? — Yes. 

337 6. So in fact only t wo working days elapsed be- 
tween the receipt of the letter and the ordinary board 
day of Tuesday ? — Yes. 


3377. The proceedings of Saturday were to a certain 
extent ratified on Tuesday ? — Yes — approved of. 

3378. And the distribution of the relief was set 
going ? — Yes. 

3379. Now as to the relieving officers appointed, did 
they at any time hold office as assistant relieving 
officers under the board ? — Some did. 

3380. Under the vice-guardians ? — Yes. 

3381. Now, was it the system that the guardian of 
the division and the relieving officer appointed under 
this Act by the board came together and arrived at an 
understanding as to the people who were fit subjects 
for relief ? — Y es. 

3382. Tickets were issued in some cases before the 
board could approve of the action of the guardians of 
the divisions ? — Yes. 

3383. But invariably, was not the action taken by 
the relieving officer and the guardian of the division 
brought before the board ? — Yes. 

3384. At the next meeting ? — Not always ; certainly 
not in every case. 

3385. W ell, as soon as possible? — Yes, the guardians 
did the very best they could. 

3386. And were the cases carefully gone into and a 
decision come to as to the necessity for the relief in 
the particular instances ? — Yes. 

3387. Now, do you know of your own knowledge 
that a great necessity existed for the distribution of 
this relief in the union ? — I do indeed ; I was in Bel- 
mullet in 1880, and we thought there was a great deal 
of distress in it, but it was nothing to what prevailed 
here. I had the opportunity of going about and seeing 
for myself — having to instruct the relieving officers, 
and I was eight or nine days out and in all my life I 
never saw more distress than I did. 

3388. As a matter of fact, did you go about and in- 
struct the relieving officers in their duties ? — Yes, I 
found it necessary to do so. 

3389. And you saw the condition of the people ? — 
Yes. 

3390. And from your experience of Belmullet and 
other places in other bad years did you come to the 
conclusion that the distress in 1886 was more preva- 
lent ? — That was the opinion I formed when I saw the 
poverty of the people. 

3391. Were you clerk here when the relief was dis- 
tributed by the vice-guardians ? — No. 

3392. You do not know anything of the condition 
of the people in the union at the time of the vice- 
guardians ? — Not of my own knowledge. 

3393. Now about this relief that was given at 
BLilkelly, do you know how much it amounted to ? — 
Do you mean the relief given after the works stopped ? 

3394. Yes ? — It amounted to about £30 or £40 I 
understand. 

3395. Can you give any reason for the exceptional 
distress in the union in the summer of this year? — I 
would not like to say, for I am not an authority. 
Others will be able to give you evidence upon that. 

3396. Mr. Daly. — I think you said that all the 
temporary officers were appointed at the special 
meeting of the 1st of May? — Some of them were. 

3397. Was the relieving officer for Bohola and 
Toocananagh appointed ? — No, that was on the 4th 
of May I l/liink — I see on the minute book the 
resolution that the appointment of temporary relieving 
officer be postponed until this day week, and he was 
appointed on the following Board day. 

3398. Who was the guardian of that division? — 
Mi - . William Clarke. 

3399. Who was the relieving officer appointed ? — 
John M'Nulty. 

3400. Do you know was there any relationship 
between them ? — No. 

3401. Is he his servant man? — I do not know 
that he is — I never saw him before. 

3402. Now who was appointed contractor for that 
division? — Mr. Carey. 

3403. What relationship is there between Carey 
and Clarke ? — I do not know exactly what it is. 
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3404. Now do you know that Carey is a cattle 
dealer ! — I know very little about him. 

3405. You don’t know that ! — No. 

3406. You know he is not a shopkeeper ! — Well, I 
do not. 

3407. Does he keep a meal store of any kind ! — I 
do not know. 

3408. But Mr. Clarke the guardian keeps a meal 
store ! — I do not know. 

3409. Did you ever go to Castlebar through 
Bohola i — Yes. 

3410. Did you ever go into Clarke’s house! — 
Which Clarke! There are two. 

3411: There are two guardians, one for Bohola and 
one for Tooeananagh 1 — Yes. 

3412. Do they live together 1 — I believe, so, I have 
been in the father’s house. 

3413. Is there a shop attached to it! — Yes, I saw 
a shop there. 

3414. Were you often in the house 1 — About half- 
a-dozen times. 

3415. Carey was declared contractor! — Yes. 

3416. How much per stone did he charge for 
Indian meal! — 1<M per stone for Indian meal, and 
Is. 6 d. for oatmeal. 

3417. And for flour! — There was no contract for 
flour. 

3418. Did he supply any! — I am not aware. 

3419. What was the current price for Indian meal 
in Swinford last summer 1 — I am not aware — I am not 
much in the way of knowing. 

3420. You do not know what were the prices of 
these ai-ticles last summer 1 — I do not. 

3421. Do you know is it a fact that any of the 
guardians took one of these contracts and carried it 
out! — No guardian took a contract in his own name. 

3422. I did not ask you that — Do you know did 
any of the guardians carry out a contract under this 
Act ! — I do not know. 

3423. Of your own knowledge 1 — No. 

3424. Do you recollect the 23rd of November — 
last Tuesday ! — Yes. 

3425. Do you know that on that date a guardian 
received £5 and more for sinking a well at Foxford ! 

Mr. Mannion . — Now gentlemen, do you think that 
this is relevant in any way to the object of the 
inquiry — surely it is nothing to us if a guardian got 
£5 for sinking a well. 

Witness . — I might explain about that. 

Mr. Redington . — I do not think it has anything to 
say to this inquiry. 

3426. Mx - . Daly. — The next thing I want to ask 
you is this. Do you consider that the relief was fairly 
distributed in this union!— Yes, I believe that. 

3427. By the relieving officer appointed by the 
guardians! — As far as I could see — and I had the 
most ample opportunities of judging — every one, 
without exception, did his best, including the temporary 
relieving officers, to find out if the cases put on the 
works were fit and proper and deserving of relief, and 
further that relief was given to none but deserving 
cases. Of course there must be abuses in such a 
work, but certainly every effort was made to prevent 
it in this case. 

3428. Was any complaint made by anyone that the 
relief was not given to persons most in need of it 1 — 
I heard statements to tliat effect. 

3429. Now, before the contractors were declared 
were not notices posted asking people to come in and 
tender 1 — Yes, after the letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was received, the guardians made an order 
that notices should be posted on the chapels through- 
out the district to receive tenders on Tuesday follow- 
ing, so that the relieving officers got these notices to 
put up. 

3430. Was that done 1 — I believe it was. 

3431. You don’t know of your own knowledge 1 — 
No, I could not know. 

3432. Mr. Redington. — Did the Board pay any ex- 
cept the ordinary contractors!— Yes; some parties got 


some orders from the relieving officers, and the guar- 
dians paid them. 

3433. Then had the relieving officers power to give 
orders on others than the contractors l— 1 The parties 
themselves went to the shopkeeper's, and at the end 
the guardians thought the parties might be allowed to 
go where they would get best value, In some cases 
the relieving officer left the contractor’s name blank, 
and in such cases the people would go where they 
liked. 

3434. Did the guardians pass a resolution as to that 
change of system! — Yes, they said that all who sup- 
plied relief should be paid. 

3435. Did they pass a resolution authorising the re- 
lieving officers to issue orders on persons other than 
the contractors 1 — At the end I think they did. 

2436. And it was only after that the relieving offi- 
cers issued the orders to persons who were not con- 
tractors! — Yes. 

3437. Mr. Robinson. — Suppose some of those persons 
who presented tickets to people who were not con- 
tractors were charged higher than the contract prices, 
did the guardians pay it! — Well, the guardians be- 
lieved that when the parties had the option of going 
where they would get the best value, it was not likely 
they would go where they would be charged higher 
than the contract prices. 

3438. Was tlje amount in money mentioned on the 
ticket, or so much meal 1 — The amount of money. 

3439. Mr. Redington. — You were asked about the 
pressure of distress ; when do you think it was at its 
height! — In June and July — the early part of July, 
I think. 

3440. Mr. Mannion. — Can you tell me the exact 
date when the grant proper was exhausted ! — No. 

3441. Can you approximate to it 1 — Yes. 

Mr. Robinson. — The Local Government Board gave 
instalments of the grant from time to time, and the 
10 th of August was the last. 

3442. Mr. Redington. — .£100 was the last sum you 
got! — Yes. 

3443. Mr. Mannion. — I wanted to know when the 
amount was exhausted by the supplies ! — We sent in 
returns to the Local Government Board, and they 
gave a proportion — what they thought was fair. 

3444. Was the relief distributed in about the same 
proportion week by week ! — No, it varied 

3445. Would you be able to say about what time 
the grant was exhausted 1 — About the middle of 
J une. 

3446. Now, up to that time do you think the money 
was fairly and honestly, and, if I may say so, merito- 
riously distributed in the matter of relief! — I believe 
it was. 

3447. As a matter of fact, is not from the middle 
of June to the end of July the most distressed period 
of the year in the union 1 — Generally it is. 

3448. That results from so many men in the union 
going to England to work 1 — Yes. 

3449. I believe they go in large numbers to England 
from the place ! — Yes. 

3450. And do not the people at home live largely 
upon what is sent over to them 1 — Yes, I believe so. 

3451. And in J une and July are not the remittances 
less than at other times! — Yes. 

3452. And does not that account for the exceptional 
distress of that time ! — Yes. 

3453. Then I am light in saying that at the time 
the money of the Local Government Board was ex- 
hausted the distress was greatest in this union ! — It 
was certainly great about that time. 

3453a. After the money you received had been 
exhausted 1 — Yes. 

3454. And I may take it, therefore, that greater 
need existed for supplying relief after the grant was 
exhausted than before!— Yes. 

3455. Mr. Robinson. — Had you a large attendance 
of local guardians during the time of the relief! — 
Yes. 

3456. Did the chairman attend regularly !— Yes ; 
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■ but lie was not well for portion of the time, and then 
j some of the guardians, the deputy vice-chairman or 
some other presided. 

3457. Mr. Daly. — Mr. Redington asked you a 
question about the tickets. Is it not a fact, that 
immediately after the 1st of May and for a long 
period — the tickets were for meal, not money ? — 
There were no tickets for money ; it was always 
meal, 

3458. Then I misunderstood your answer — and I 
took it down 1 — The tickets were for meal. 

3458. Mr. Redington . — As I understand, the 
tickets were for “ so much money’s worth of meal ” ? 
— Exactly. 

3459. There was a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the 17th June? — Yes. 


3460. And. on the 22nd of June, they sent down 
£450 ?— Yes. 

3461. Look at the minutes of the next meeting — 
of the 29th ? — I see that on the 6tli of July there 
was a letter of the 1st sending down £480. 

3462. But between the two dates, was not a sum 
of £566 sent down ? — Yes. 

3463. And there was £100 sent on the 10th of 
August ? — Yes. 

3464. Look at these two returns: (1.) Return 

showing the number of cases and persons relieved out 
of the workhouse, 2nd January, 1886. (2.) Return 

showing number of admissions to the workhouse for 
week ending 2nd January, 1886 — are these returns 
correct? — They are. 


Peter Horkan, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3465. Mr. Robinson. — You are a Relieving Officer? 

3466. For what district ? — Swinford. 

3467. In what divisions did you administer the 
Relief of Distress Act ? — In Brackloon, Callow, 
Meelick, Cuildoo and Swinford. 

3468. Had you not assistants ? — Yes. 

3469. Did they consult you or act independently ? 
— The first week or two they consulted with me ; but 
when all the relieving officers were appointed they 
acted independently. 

3470. When were the works first opened by you ? 
— 1 did not open any of the works. 

3471. Were no works earned out in your district? 
— The temporary relieving officers opened the works. 

3472. In your district then, the temporary reliev- 
ing officers opened the works ? — Yes. 

3473. Then, practically, you had little or nothing 
to do with the Poor Relief Act ? — No ; I hardly ad- 
ministered any of it at all. 

3474. What did you do ? — Well, there were reports 
to the Board that there were abuses more or less, and 
there were people on relief who should not be, and I 
then gave orders for the temporary relieving officers 
to fill in the tickets and that I would sign them. 

3475. Tickets for the contractors ? — Yes. 

3476. You signed the tickets? — Yes; I used to 
visit the different divisions and sign the tickets for 
thein to distribute. 

3477! Had the temporary relieving officers no 
authority to sign the tickets? — Yes, for a while ; but 
then I used to go over the list and sign the tickets 
for each division. 

3478. Were you able to do that for each division? 
— -Yes. 

3479. Did you, yourself, ever receive applications 
from persons to be put on the works ? — Yes. 

3480. And did you put them on ? — No ; I referred 
them to the temporary relieving officers. 

3481. What was the course of proceeding pn the 
part of the temporary relieving officer, when he got 
the application. Did he visit the homes of the people ? 
—Oh, no. 

3482. What steps then did he take to find out' if 
the case was a proper one for relief? — Generally, he 
would ask the guardian of the division. I do not 
think any one was put on without the sanction and 
approval of the guardian who was acquainted with the 
people. The guardian and the relieving officer always 
went over the cases together. 

3483. Why did not the relieving officer go to the 
homes of the people applying for relief? — He could 
not possibly do so — the numbers were too great, and it 
would have been a physical impossibility, but every 
effort was made to prevent abuse. The people would 
make application to the guardian, and the guardian 
if he approved of the case, would give a token to the 
relieving officer. 

3484. Had the relieving officer authority to decline 
to put on a man who had been recommended by a 
guardian ? — Yes, he had power. 


3485. Do you know any case where the relieving 
officer did decline to put on a man who had been 
sanctioned by the guardian ? — Yes ; at least I do not 
know if they were recommended by the guardian, but 
I know that people applied to the relieving officers, 
they were declined to put them on. 

3486. But you do. not know of a case where they 
were recommended by the relieving officer, and where 
it was declined ? — No. 

3487. How long did they remain on the works ? — 
Six hours a day — three days in the week. 

3488. Were there gangsmen employed ? — Yes. 

3489. Who employed them ? — The' temporary reliev- 
ing officers. 

3490. What were they paid ? — The gangsmen used 
to get 6 d. a day more than the others. 

3491. Were they applicants for relief ? — Yes, they 
were, generally speaking, but of a better class. 

3942. Was the 6 d. a day extra given in meal or 
money ? — Meal ; just an order like everyone else. 

3493. How often was the relief given ? — Once a 
week. 

3494. The tickets were issued at the end of the 
week by you and the temporary relieving officers ? — 

3495. Did the gangsmen keep a list of those who 
worked under them ? — Yes. 

3496. You kept an application and report book ? 
— Yes, one for a time— but when the temporary relie- 
ving officer was appointed he took charge of it. 

3497. Did your superintendence extend over all the 
temporary relieving officers ? — Yes ; once a week I 
went to each division. 

3498. Did they write up the application and 
report books to date ? — In my district they did. 

3499. When did they write them up ?— -Ready for 
every Board. 

3500. Did they enter all the cases as provisional 
relief ? — The way it was done was this : — Supposing 
it was Board day, the application and report book 
would be brought before the guardians to be ruled. 
The names would be called out by the relieving officer 
and guardian of the division, and if any case was con- 
sidered unfit they would strike it off, and the cases 
approved of would be ruled in the ordinary way. 
There was first, however, a list which the relieving 
officer would have. This list was considered, and the 
cases decided on for provisional relief. 

3501. The guardians scrutinised the list before the 
relieving officer entered the names in his application 
and report book? — Yes. 

3502. Were the tickets issued to any particular 
contractors ? — At the beginning the contractors were 
named, but finally the names were left blank. 

3503. Are you aware if in any case the people did 
not get the amount specified in the ticket ? — No, I 
never heard a complaint. 

3504. Did they ever get anything not specified in 
the tickets — tobacco, for instance ? — No, not tobacco ; 
they might get flour or groceries. 

3505. Were these tickets ever signed by the guar- 
dians? — No, always by the relieving officer. 
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3506. What steps were taken to ascertain the 
chargeability of each person — how was that deter- 
mined ? — If there was any doubt about it, the tem- 
porary relieving officer would consult me, and I would 
go over it myself to ascertain the chargeability. 

3507. What number in each family was employed 
— One out of each house. 

3508. Were tickets for two weeks supply ever given 
at one time? — I am not aware of it: 

3509. Are you aware of any case in which tickets 
were not presented to the contractors for some time 
after they were issued? — No, they were always pre- 
sented at once. Sometimes they got the supply before 
the ticket. 

3510. Did the contractors do that at their own 
risk ? — Yes. 

3511. Was the amount of meal written up in the 
blocks ?— Yes, it was just a facsimile of the ticket. 

3512. Who were the principal relieving officers in 


your district ? — Mr. Hurst was the chief temporary Swinei-ord. 
relieving officer. _ . . Mr. Peter 

3513. Mr. Mannion. — How long are you relieving Ho'rkan. 
officer in this 'district ? — twelve or thirteen years. 

3514. I suppose during that time there was a good 
deal of distress in the Union? — Yes. 

3515. You remember the famine fever year of ’80? 

—Yes. 

3516. And the distribution of relief? — Yes. 

3517. Do you believe the distress was as bad then 
as it was this year ? — In some places it was worse this 
year than in ’80. 

3518. In your own divisions if this relief had not 
been distributed and continued up to the time it was 
given, would there have been deaths from starvation ? 

— Yes, I believe there would decidedly. 

3519. Was the procedure of the relieving officers 
uniform ? — Yes. 


Edmund Hurst, Relieving Officer, sworn. 

3520. Mr. Redingion. — When were you appointed ? 3541. Were you ever temporary relieving officer Mr. Edmund 

— On Saturday, the 1st of May. before? — Yes, in 1880. Hurst. 

3521. What Electoral Division had you charge of? 3542. You understand writing up the books? — 

— Swineford Electoral Division. Yes. 

3522. Describe the steps you took when an appli- 3543. Was the relief given all provisional? — I 

cation was made to you for relief under the Act ? — might not have marked them, but in most cases it was 
I had a very good knowledge of the division and of intended to have the relief continued. 

the condition of the people, so that in half the appli- 3544. Did you think you had power to grant pro- 
cations I did not need to go to then.’ houses. Indeed visional relief? — Yes, for a week, 

if I had wished to do so I could not owing to the 3545. What course did the guardians take? — If 

pressure of business. In some cases, of course, I did they thought it a bad case they continued it on. 
visit the houses as I passed along, but as a general rule 3546. How did you know they intended to continue 
I did not. it on. They did not put it down in the book ?— No, 

3523. As soon as you got the application for relief as a rule it was not done. 

did you consult with the guardian of the division ? — 3547. Do you know why? — No. 

In some cases. 3548. They merely put their initials approving of 

3524. Were there any cases in which you did not? the relief? — Yes. 

— Yes, a great many. 3549. And what did you interpret that to mean? 

3525. Did you receive the instructions of the guar- — We got orders generally issued to continue the re- 

dian? — Yes, when I consulted him. lief to those we considered in distress. 

3526. Did you ever act contrary to his instructions? 3550. These were verbal orders ? — Yes. 

Yes, because I iised my own discretion. 3551. Then the guardians left the disposition of the 

3527. But when you consulted the guardian and he following week to you? — Yes. 

recommended the case, did you ever not adopt the 3552. Mr. Robinson. — Did the guardians order so 
case 1 — l generally adopted the case. many days’ work to be done ? — Yes. 

3528. Did the guardian instruct you as to the 3553. When you laid the book before them you 

duration of the relief? — As to the time it was to con- showed them what had been done up to the present? 
tinue? — Yes. 

3529. Yes ?— No, he did not. 3554. Did you get orders as to what was to follow ? 

3530. When you put a man on the works how long — They said to continue relief to all destitute cases, 

did you leave him on? — If it was a bad case I would 3555. These were verbal instructions?— Yes. 

leave him on to the end of the relief. 3556. How didyou select the gangers ? — I generally 

3531. So it was in accordance with the circum- took them from the works — men who were able to 

stances of the people? — Yes. read and write. 

3532. If you did not personally visit the houses 3557. To the best of your knowledge did the people 
how could you ascertain the depth of the destitution got value for their tickets ? — Yes, I believe so. 

of the applicants ? — I made inquiries of their neigh- 3558. Did they ever get anything but what was on 
hours — people in good circumstances, and on whom theticket? — No. There might besome hearsay about it, 

I could rely. hut I believe they generally got meal and flour 

3533. And the information you received was gene- 3559. Did you ever give two weeks supply at a 

rally pretty accurate ?— Yes. time? — No, never. 

3534. Is the evidence of Mr. Horkan as to the 3560. When you brought up your application and 

way in which relief was given out correct? — Yes, I report book did you submit it to the local guardian or 
believe so. the Board ? — Generally the local guardian initialed 

3535. When did you write up your application and the book. 

report book ?— Every week. 3561. He would act as Chairman ?— Not always. 

3536. In writing them up was it from the list?— 3562. How often did you attend the Board?— Con- 
Yes, I generally entered them from the orders for re- tinually to the end. 

lief. I posted "them up in that way. 3563. Were any tickets signed by anyone but you 

3537. At the end of the week ?— Yes. and the permanent relieving officer?— None. 

353S. What day did you give the relief ?— Some- 3564. Do you know of any tickets that remained 

times on Thursday and Friday. outstanding— after they were issued— that were not 

3539. And you wrote up the book between that presented? — No. 

and the following Tuesday ?— Yes. 3565. What was the nature of the works you car- 

3540. When you gave the relief did you give enough ried out ? — Generally the repairs of roads. 

to last till Tuesday ?— Sometimes not. 3566. Were they always likely to bo ofa perma- 
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SwiNr.Fonp nenfc character, and of value ? — Yes, in some cases. 
Mr. Edmund Indeed I may say in most cases. Old roads were 
Hurst?" metalled; some were made in ’48 and the like, and 
they were repaired. 

35'67. Did you administer the relief under the or- 
dinary Act? — No. 

3508. Thai; was left in the hands of the permanent 
relieving officer? — Yes. 

3569. Mr. Redington . — There is a case here marked 
“ oft” — a case of Thomas Grourke. It is marked “ off,” 
but then 1. see he comes on again ?— Yes— there were 
a good many on at the first Board meeting, but who 
were struck off, and afterwards may be they would be 
put on. 

3570. When was the distress at its height? — In the . 
middle of J line or J uly. 

3571. Mr. Mannion . — Is that always so— that there 
is greatest distress about that time? — Yes. 

3572. Now, one of the Commissioners asked you as 
to whether you would follow the suggestion of the 
guardian, and I think yon said you exercised your 
discretion — If the guardian recommended a case which 
you considered to be not a fit case for relief would you 
refuse to give it ? — -Yes. 

3573. Infact you did not feel yourself bound to. do 
just what the guardian told you? — Not exactly. 

3574. As far as possible you exercised your own 
discretion ? — Yes. 

3575. You made the best examination of each case 
that you could? — Yes, 

3570. And when necessary you consulted the 
guardian ? — Yes. 

3577. Was it the custom to give instructions that 
a certain number of days’ work be done during the 
week ? — Well, as a general rule three days’ work was 
given. 

3578. And if the name was retained on the list you 
considered it to be for three days ? — Yes. 

3578. You live in Swinford? — Yes. 

3579. And you were a relieving officer in 1880 ? — 
Yes. 

3580. There was great distress in the union then ? — 
Yes. 

3581. The vice-guardians were here? — Yes. 

3582. And under them the relief was distributed ? — 
Yes. 

3583. W as the distress in this past year as great as 
in 1880 ? — Yes, I believe it was fully as great in some 
parts of this division, and mote so. 

3584. Would you be able to say if the relief was not 
given there would have been deaths from starvation ? — 

I believe a great many cases of death would have 
occurred. 

3585. Mr. Radington. — I suppose you took care 
that only destitute persons were put on the works ? — 
Yes, and that none who were destitute were refused 
relief. 

3586. I see that for the week ending 8th of May 
there were 2,343 persons receiving relief, and in the 
subsequent week ending 15th of May there were only 
242. Were those relieved the first week I have 
mentioned destitute ? — Yes. 

3587. What then became of all except 242 ? — There 
was some order or another T cannot recollect, but I 
know there was a great drop off. 

3588. I thought you put on every one you con- 
sidered destitute? — Yes. 

3589. And you considered only 242 destitute on 
the week ending 15 th of May ? — Yes, and more. 

3590. Why did you not put them on ? — Because 
relief was not distributed to them. 

3591. Why not ? — There was some kind of an order 
or other during that second week. 

3592. What was it ? — I cannot remember. 

3593. Was it not your duty to relieve the desti- 
tute?— Yes. 

3594. Am I to understand then that there were 
more than 242 persons destitute in your- district in 
that second week ? — No doubt. ' 

3595. Well what became of the remainder? — I 


know the number was not as great the second week as 
the week you speak of. 

3596. You admit however that there were numbers 
of destitute persons in the week ending 15th of May, 
to whom you did not give relief? — Well, none that 
would be likely to die of distress. 

3597. Well, were they in a position deserving of 
relief ? — Yes. 

359S. You said the distress was at its height in the 
middle of June or July? — Yes, I think so. 

3599. How is it then that during the week ending 
22nd of May there were 2,436 persons in receipt of 
relief and in the week ending the 19th of June, 
1,869?— At that season of the year a great many 
people go away to England. That might account 
for it. 

3600. Then in the middle of June the pressure was 
not so great ? — I think it was. 

3601. Mr. Mannion . — But there were less people to 
be relieved ? — There was great pressure in the middle 
of June. 

3602. Mr. Redington . — Why then did you relieve 
less? — Perhaps there were less people in the country. 
They generally go to England at that season of the 
year. 

3603. Well, on the 26th of June I find there were 
2,591. How is that — did they all come back during 
the week? — No, they do not often come back so 
soon. 

3604. How do you account for that then, that the 
figures go up ? — I cannot rightly say. From time to 
time there were people making fresh applications until 
the end of the relief. 

3605. But is it your opinion that the whole 2,591 
required relief that week, and only 1,869 the week 
before ? — It is quite possible. 

3606. And yet you say the number of people in 
your district had diminished by the people going to 
England ?— Yes, there is a certain season when they 

go- 

3607. You say the distress continued until the 
middle of J uly. How do you account for the fact that 
you had 2,500 cases on the 3rd of July, and only 761 
on the 10tli of July— that is a great drop. Are you 
sure you relieved all the destitute ? — I believe so, of 
course there may have been cases, but none in which 
danger arose. 

3608. But there were cases which were not on the 
boob and who were fit subjects for relief? — Possibly. 

3609. How is that? — Possibly, I could not attend 
to it. 

3610. What division had you? — This division. 

3611. Well, can you account for the fact that on 
the 3rd of July there were 2,500 receiving relief, and 
only 761 on the 10 th. I want to know whether there 
were people who ought to have received relief during 
the second week and who did not. Have you any 
explanation to offer ? — No, I have not. 

3612. Mr. Mannion. — Mr. Redington wishes you 
to explain the sudden decrease from 2,000 and odd’ to 
700; it certainly seems strange? — Well, the second 
week I remember there was a falling off. 

3613. That is clear. But why was it? Was it by 
reason of an order of the guardians ? — To the best of 
my belief it was. 

3614. Mr. Redington . — There are other discrepan- 
cies. Did you inquire into every case as far as you 
could ? — Yes, as far as possible, I did. 

3615. Were cases struck off when the book was 
brought before the Board? — Yes, such cases as we 
thought could do without relief for a week or two. 

3616. Would they be destitute one week, and hot 
so very destitute the next week as to require relief? — 
Yes, if you relieved them one week you might leave 
them off the next. 

3617. Mr. Mannion . — Was the relief administered 
as economically as possible in that way ? — Yes. 

3618. And would that account for the discrepancies 
in the figures ? — Yes. 
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. ,,3619. Do not the people depend very greatly on 
remittances which they receive from England! — Yes. 

3620. ■ And would that make a difference ? — Yes ; 
if I got to know , of . remittances coming I would not 
put on such cases. 

3621. Mr. Redington.— The first and second week 
of May was much money sent from England? — No. 

3622. How much would you give a family for a 
week’s relief? — Sometimes 4s., 5s., 3s. 6(7., and some- 
times 2s. 6<7. 

3623. How much would you give if the family con- 
sisted of a husband, wife, and three children ? — About 
4s. 6(7. 

3624. And would that support them for two weeks ? 
— It might and it might not. 

3625. I understood you to explain that they might 
receive relief one week — being destitute — and that it 
might be withheld the following week, and I was 
anxious to know, why they would be less in need of it 


the following week ? — I had knowledge of the people Sxr^ronm 
myself. Mr Edmund 

3626. You can give no other explanation?— No. Hurst. 

3627. Mr. Mannion . — I presume 4s. 6c7. to that 
family, in addition to what they might have otherwise, 
might make a great difference in their circumstances ? 

— It would. 

3628. Mr. Redington. — Do you think they would 
be destitute if they had sufficient under the 4s. 6(7. to 
keep them alive for the fortnight— if they had other 
means would you consider them destitute ? — - They 
might be destitute so far as this, that if they did hot 
get the relief they could not live on what they had, 
but getting it they might pull on for a fortnight. 

3629. But if they had means you would not give 
them relief ?— No. 

3630. Mr. Daly .— Who was the contractor for this, 
division ?— Edward Dolphin. 


John Moran, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3631. Mr. Robinson. — For what divisions were you 
relieving officer during the administration of the Act ? 
— Five — Ballinamore, Bohola, Killedan, Kiltimagh, 
and Toocananagh. I have also the divisions of Augha- 
more, Coolnaha, and Kilkelly. 

3632. Were assistant relieving officers appointed in 
these divisions ? — Yes, in each. 

3633. Did you exercise supervision over them ? — 
Yes, as far as I possibly could. 

3634. Were you instructed to do, so by the Board ? 
— Yes, as far as I could. 

3635. What was the nature of the supervision? — 
To visit each division once a week and sign the 
tickets. 

3636. Were you consulted about the persons to be 
put on ? — Yes. 

3637. In your own immediate district? — Yes. 

3638. I suppose your procedure was very much the 
same as that of relieving officer Horkan ? — Yes. 

3639. Mr. Redington.— Kilkelly is in your divi- 
sion?— Yes-; Murtagh was appointed temporary re- 
lieving officer there. 

3640. Had you anything to say to it?— No. 

3641. And general supervision? — No, in that case 
it was entirely under the charge of the temporary re- 
lieving officer. 

3642. I find there is no relief given there in the 
first week ?— No ; that was owing to the temporary 
relieving officer not having been appointed for the 
division. 

3643. Did you look after the destitute in that 
division at that time ? — Yes, in the ordinary way. 

3644. And you were able to relieve them under 
the ordinary law? — Yes. There were none relieved 
at that time under the Poor Relief Act. 

3645. Why did you not put into force the pro- 
visions of the Act ? — Owing to the distance from 
Kiltimagh to Kilkelly, and the guardian of the 
division was from home. 

3646. Was no relieving officer appointed ?— Not 
the first week. 

3647. How did the people in distress get relief— 
did you look after them ? — I did. 

3648. Was there an increase in that ordinary out- 
door relief? — Yes. 

3649. And did that meet the distress quite satis- 
factorily %— No. 

3650. There were destitute people; there then who 
did not get relief?— Yes. 

3651. Mr. Robinson.— Was there any suffering 
there owing to the want of a relieving officer? — I 
am sure there were a good many requiring relief. 

3652. Did you write up your application and 
report book ? — No. 

3653. Mr. Redington.— Did you report to the 
Board the circumstances connected with Kilkelly ? — 
Yes. I may state that Ivavanagh was appointed 


relieving officer at the first meeting of the Board, but 
he did not take the appointment— he resigned and 
would not accept it. 

3654. Mr. Mannion.— Nearly all your time I pre- 
sume, was taken up in ydur own district, Kiltimagh ? 
— Yes. 

1 3655. And during that period you had little or no 
time to devote to Kilkelly ? — Yes. 

3656. As soon as possible after Kavanagh declined, 
did the guardians appoint a temporary relieving 
officer? — Yes, Murtagh was appointed. 

3657. Do you believe that in consequence of your 
attention being necessarily taken up at Kiltimagh, and 
Kavanagh refusing to act, that destitution prevailed 
at Kilkelly that was not relieved? — Yes. 

3658. And suffering ? — Yes. 

3659. And this at a time that relief was being dis- 
tributed in the other divisions ? — Yes. 

3660. And as far as you know was it distributed 
fairly ? — Yes. 

3661. Do you believe there would have been - 
deaths amongst the people in these divisions if the 
relief was not- continued ? — I do. 

3662. You were relieving officer in 1880? — 
Yes. 

3663. Contrasting last year with 1880, would you 
say that the distress was greater last year?— Yes, it 
was greater I think. 

3664. Mr. Redington. — Did you report to the 
Board of Guardians the sufferings that existed in con- 
sequence of the absence of the relieving officer? — I 
think I did. 

3665. Could , you let me have > that report ?— I 
cannot, but I am sure I let them know of it. 

3666. Mr. Mannion. — In fact, the guardians were 
aware of the destitution that existed ?— Perfectly. 

3667. And they had previously appointed a tem- 
porary relieving officer who was to cope with that 
distress ? — Yes. 

3668. And you wrote to tell them that he was not 
acting, and I presume you considered that fact was 
sufficient to indicate that distress existed and was not 
being attended to ? — Yes. 

3669. Did the temporary . relieving officers make 
inquiries, at the residences of the people, as to the 
extent of the distress ?— They did in some cases, and 
they consulted the guardian of the division in most 
cases. 

3670. In the majority of cases did they visit the 
houses ? — No. 

3671. Why? — Owing to the pressure of the appli- 
cants it was impossible. 

3672. Mr. Daly. — Who is the guardian for Bohola? 
— Mr Patrick Clarke. 

3673. An d for Toocananagh? — Mr. William Clarke. 

3674. Are they brothers?— Yes. 

3675. And they reside together ? — Yes. 

N 2 
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Swinkpohd. 3676. At Bohola ?-Yes. 

Mr. John 3677. Are they shopkeepers?— No, they are not 

Moran. shopkeepers. 

3678. Does their father keep a shop 1 — Yes. 

36/9. It is a family house where they reside, and 

carry on their business, and help their father ? I don’t 

know. 

3680. Who was the relieving officer appointed, the 
temporary relieving officer?— John O’Connor, for 
Bohola. 

3681. And for Kiltimagh 1 — M'Nulty. 

3682. What relationship is there between M'Nulty 
and Clarke ? — I cannot say. 

3683. Is he his servant ? — I cannot say. 

3684. Do you know what kind of work was done 
through the district 1 — Roads were repaired. 

■ 3G , 85 ; , Were there many ? — A good many in each of 
the divisions. 

3686. Do you know if they worked for Clarke?— 
No, I never heard it. 

3687. Or cut down his corn?— No, I never heard. 

3688. Do you know what prices they were charged 
for meal and flour by the contractor 1 — I don’t know. 

3689. Who was the contractor? — Carey. 

3690. What was he to Clarke ?— There is some 
relation, I suppose. 

3691. What is it — is he his uncle? — Yes. 

3692. Now, was the flour and meal supplied by 
Clarke? — I am not aware. 

3693. I believe that, so far as Bohola is concerned, 
you merely went there by appointment on a certain 
day, and signed the tickets ?— Yes. 

3694. Whatever tickets these temporary relieving 

officers presented to you, you signed ? — Yes. ° 

.3695. Without inquiry?— Yes; I made inquiries 
of the temporary relieving officers, and they were 
bound not to submit any but proper cases. 

3696. How far is Bohola from Kiltimagh ?— Three 
miles. 

3697. How do you know of your own knowledge if 
the relief was fairly administered ? — From the exper- 
ience I had of the country. 

3698. From information from the assistants 1 — Yes 
and my experience of the country. 

3699. Did you ever go to any of their houses 1— 
Yes. 

3700. Those who worked under the Belief of Dis- 


tress Act ? — Not on that occasion exactly, but at other 

3701. How did you acquire the information that 
they were in distress at all?— I knew the district 
perfectly. 

3702. Then you speak from your general know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

3703. Tell me, did any of the people from Bohola go 
up to you to complain of the way M'Nulty was ad- 
ministering the relief?— I am not aware of any per- 
sons going to make such complaints. 

3704. Do you know did any one go to you to make 
a complaint of the way in which Relieving Officers 

0 Connor and M'Nulty were administering relief? 

1 do not remember. 

3705. Do you swear that no one went to you at all 
to complain ? — I do not remember distinctly anybody 
coming up to make a complaint. 

3706. You don’t “ distinctly ” remember ; will you 
swear they did not ? — No. 

3707. Mr. Robinson . — How many temporary re- 
lieving officers were in your district ?— Eight. 

3708. Where was the greatest distress ?— Outside 
of Kiltimagh ; I should say in Kilkelly. 

3709. Mr. Mannion . — Do you know Pat Clarke’s 
farm at Toonfinagh ? — Yes. 

3710. Do you know the road there where the men 
worked ? — Yes. 

3711. Was that road for the accommodation of the 
people? — Yes. 

3712. How many people would you say it accom- 
modates ? — 300 or 400. 

3713. Is it a way to the bog for them?— Yes, and a 
passage to the chapel. 

3714 Do you know any work more necessary than 
that ? — It was very necessary and useful. 

3715. Mr. Daly . — This road is of great use to the 
people going to this bog ? — Yes. 

3716. And a great accommodation to Mr. Clarke’s 
holding ? — Yes, it may be an accommodation. 

3717. Do you happen to know the amount of jnoney 
spent on that road ?— -No, I could not estimate it. 

3718. Mr. Mannion . — Do you consider that if a 
road would accommodate materially 300 or 400 per- 
sons it would be a sufficient reason against making it 
that it also accommodated the guardian ? — No, I do 
not. 


James Walsh, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3719. Mr. Robinson. — In what district did you act 
as Relieving Officer ? — Coolnaha. 

3720. What steps did you take to ascertain the des- 
titution or otherwise of the applicants for relief?— By 
making inquiries of the neighbours and getting recom- 
mendations from the guardian. 

3721. Did you get a recommendation from the 
guardian in every case ? — No. 

3722. In cases where you did not get a recommen- 
dation did you make inquiries ?— Yes, from the neigh- 
bours. 

3723. Were you able to visit the homes of the 
applicants ? — No. 

3724. Why not? — I should have to superintend 
nine or ten roads eveiy day. 

3725. Yourself?— Yes. 

3726. Had you not, gangers ? — Y es. 

3727. Did you appoint them ? — Yes. 

3728. Did the guardian of the division ever instruct 
you to give relief when you refused ? — No. 

3729. Did you feel yourself bound to abide by the 
decision of the guardian ? — Yes. 

3730. Did you fill in the tickets ? — Yes. 

3731. After how much work did you fill in the 
tickets? — After three days’ work — three alternate 
days. 

J732. How much was that?— Three shillings. 

3733. One shilling a day ; was that rule made by 
tlio guardians ? — Yes. 


3734. Did you vary it in any way?— Yes, when ] 
got instructions from the guardian. 

3735. Did you always accept his instructions? 

Yes. 

3736. Did you vary the amount in accordance with 
the number in family ? — Yes. 

3737. Where did you get that information ?— From 
the man himself. 

3738. If he had ten children you would give him 
more than if he had only two ? — Yes. 

3739. Were these tickets issued by you addressed 
to any contractor? — Yes. 

3740. To any particular contractor?— Yes. 

3741. In all cases from the beginning to the end? 
— Yes. 

3742. The persons in your district — did.'they obtain 
relief in any districts outside? — No, only from the con- 
tractor appointed by the Board. 

3743. Your division was Kiltimagh? — Yes. 

3744. What was the nature of the works carried 
out m your district ?— The repair of old roads. 

3/45. You had one ganger for each road ? — Yes. 

3746. What was the pay to each ganger ? — Sixpence 
a day over the ordinary men. 

3747. In money? — No, meal. 

3748. Always in tickets for relief 1— Yes. 

3749. Did you ever fill in two weeks’ tickets at a- 
time ? — No. 

3750. Do you know of any case where persons did 
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not present the tickets till some time after they were 
issued? — No. 

3751. Do you know did they ever get any article 
besides meal ? — Yes, flour and sugar. 

3752. Did you ever hear of their getting anything 
else ? — No. 

3753. Did you refuse many persons relief? — Yes, 
some that I heard were not really destitute. 

3754. You can’t say what percentage of the appli- 
cants you refused ? — No. 

3755. When you appointed a work did the people 
wait till you gave them instructions to go on it ? — 
Yes. 

3756. Did you give any ticket to a man to go on 
the works, or did you give the word to the gangers ? — 
I gave word to the gangsmen. 

3757. Could any person have gone on the works 
without authority from you? — Yes, if they got in- 
structions from the guardian. 

3758. Then the guardian had power to put men on 
the roads ? — Yes. 

3759. And then I presume you put them on your 
book ? — Yes. 

3760. Why did the guardian give instructions to 
people to go on the works ? — Because he believed them 
to be destitute. 

3761. In the majority of cases did the guardian 
put the men on the roads, or recommend them to you ? 
— Recommended them to me usually. 

3762. Why did he deviate from that in any cases ? 
— I do not know. 

3763. If a guardian put a man on the works did 
you inquire as to his destitution ? — Yes. 

3764. Was there any case where the guardian put 
a man on the works and you inquired and found he was 
not destitute ? — No. 

3765. If you had found in any such case that the 
man was not destitute would you have put him off? — 
Yes. 


3766. Did you put many cases on without consult- Sttinepord. 

o7o7. Were your instructions to consult the VTalsh. 
guardian ? — Yes. 

3768. And did you follow them out fully ? — Yes. 

3769. From the commencement to the end of the 
works ? — Yes. 

3770. Did many people obtain relief to whom the 
labour test was not applied ? — Yes, they did. 

3771. Under what circumstances ? — They were not 
able to work. 

3772. But they were not persons who could be 
relieved Hinder the ordinary law ? — No. 

3773. Were they holders of land? — Some had no 
land at all. 

3774. Did you write up your application and report 
book ? — Yes. 

3775. How often? — I used to prepare them for the 
Board every Tuesday. 

3776. What did you write them from ? — The blocks 
of the tickets. 

3777. On these blocks did you fill in the name of 
the townland ? — Yes. 

3778. What steps did you take to ascertain the 
changeability in every case ? — I used to make inquiries. 

3779. Were you given much assistance by the 
permanent relieving officer ? — Yes. - 

3780. Did he put any people on the works himself? 

— No, I do not think so. 

3781. Mi\ Redington. — Is this book a copy or the 
original? — A copy. 

3782. Are the entries arranged in the same order 
as in the original application and report book ? — Yes. 

3783. How is it a man who applied in July is put 
down before a man who applied in May ?— I can’t 
explain that. 

Mr. Mannion. — The copy may be wrong. 

3784. Mi - . Redington. — Did you make this copy 
yourself? — No. 


Mr. P. J. M‘Nulty , recalled. 


3785. Mr. Redington . — Are these names in the 
same order as in the original ? — No, J think not. 

3786. Are they re-arranged alphabetically ? — Yes. 

3787. According to townlands and alphabetically ? 
—Yes. 


3788. Then these signatures were made long after P- J. 

the relief was given ? — Yes. M’Nulty. 

3789. Who is the officer in charge of Brackloon 
Electoral Division? — Thomas Horkan. 


Thomas Horkan , Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3790. Mr. Redington. — You had charge of theBrack- 
loon Electoral Division ? — Yes. 

3791. There is a matter that requires some explana- 
tion — namely, why it was that in your division the relief 
fell off between the 19th and 26th of June, from 1,498 
to 28. How was that ? — It was owing to the death 
of a relative of mine — and the relief was discontinued. 

3792. The death of a relative of yours caused the 
relief to be discontinued ? — Yes, I could not attend. 

3793. Were there 1,498 persons on the 19th June 
receiving relief? — Yes. 

3794. And only 28 on the 26th of June? — Yes. 

3795. How could the death of a relative have 
caused that falling off? — Owing to the funeral — I 
could not attend the relief. 

3796. Do you swear that there were destitute 
people to be relieved whom you could not attend 
owing to the funeral of your relative ? — Yes. 

3797. Did any one else look after them ? — No. 

3798. You were a temporary relieving officer ? — 
Yes. 

3799. Did you report this to the permanent reliev- 
ing officer ? — Yes, and he said I could not avoid it. 


3800. But I do not quite understand what became Mr. Thomas 
of the rest of the people. What became of the 1,470 IIorl ' : " n - 
people who were destitute on the 19 th, and were pre- 
sumably so on the following week ? — I cannot say, 

they were not in a very bad state of destitution. 

3801. But were they not so the first week ? — Well, 
so they are now, for that matter. 

Peter Horkan . — I said to the contractors at the time 
to give the men relief if they were destitute, and I be- 
lieve relief was given, though without tickets, he being 
away. 

3802. Mr. Redington (to witness). — But then there 
is a sudden increase next week to 2,266, and then on 
the 10th July it falls to 477. How was that ? — Times 
were improving, and a good many who were not con- 
sidered entitled to be on were taken off ; money was 
coming in from England too. In my division the distress 
is worse in June than J uly. 

3803. You can only speak of your own ? — Yes, and 
for Swinford. 

3804. From the 3rd to the 10th July there was an 
improvement in your division ? — Yes, as to money 
coming from England. 
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Anthony Tcvrpey Relieving Officer, sworn. 


SWIXEFORD. 

Mr. Anthony 
Tarpey. 


3805. Mr. Robinson. — -What divisions have you 
charge of ? — Six divisions. 

3806. What are they ? — Cloonmore, Doocastle, Kil- 
beagh, Kilmove, Sonnagh, and.tJrlaur. 

3807. Where do you reside ? — At Charlestown. 

3808. Were you relieving officer in 1878, 1879, and 
1880 under the vice-guardians ? — Yes. 

3809. How many temporary officers were appointed 
.to assist you ? — One in each division. 

. 3810. What amount of supervision did you exercise ? 
— I gave full instructions according to the orders from 
the board which were written out, and I enforced them 
as far as I could ; T urged every means in my power. 

3811. Did you travel throughout the district ? — 
Yes, I took cars and drove round and saw all the 
works. 

3812. Were you consulted as to the persons to be 
put on the relief ? — I gave them instructions to take 
on none but those who were in distress. 

3813. Did they discharge their duties independently 
of you ? — I think they went very much on their own 
responsibility as it were, notwithstanding my orders, 
but still I think they did their best to go by my 
directions. 

3814. Did you issue pickets or did they? — I did 
not issue tickets at all, there were no tickets further 
than orders for work done, -and I went around to the 
relieving officers and signed their tickets. The pressure 
was tremendously great entirely. 

3815. Had the relieving officers power to issue 
tickets independently of you ? — At the commence- 
ment, yes they had, but afterwards fearing things 
would not be done to their satisfaction and wish, they 
thought the tickets should be signed by the permanent 
relieving officer. 

3816. And then you signed all the tickets ? — Yes. 

3817. Did you sign these tickets to be presented to 
any particular contractor ? — Always on a certain con- 
tractor. 

3818. Were any tickets in your district presented 
by the people to contractors outside your district? — 
No, for the persons to be relieved in my district I 
signed for the contractor in that district. 

3819. Would these tickets be honoured by contrac- 
tors outside that district ? — N o. 

3820. You did not leave the contractor’s name 
blank ? — No, the way it was, was this, I only signed 
my name — they had it ready prepared' for me. 

3821. But you would see what you signed ? — Oh, yes. 

3822. And were the contractors specified on the 
tickets— any particular contractor ? — There were . so 
many contractors that I had to stand at the window 
at Kilkelly and call out where they would like to go 
to, and put it down. 

3823. Did you hear the evidence of the last reliev- 
ing officer 1— No, except the latter part. 

3824. Did the local guardian advise the relieving 
officer as to the people to be put on in your district? — 
I heard something about their advising them. 

3825. Are you aware that any guardians placed 
persons on the works themselves in your district? — 
From information received I say no ; but they gave 
directions to the temporary relieving officers to put 
on a certain class of men. They took a great deal of 
their instructions — notwithstanding the temporary 
.men — from the guardians, I know that. 

3826. Was there great pressure for relief in your 
district ? — My district is one of the poorest in the 
County Mayo. 

3827. Do you think the relieving officers made in- 
quiries at the houses of the applicants ? — The pressure 
was so great, perhaps they had not time, but they did 
their best by my instructions. 

3828. Do you know, as a matter of fact, of any 
case in which they visited the houses of the people ?— 
I can only say that my instructions were to do so, and 
they told me they earned them out. 


3829. Do you know, if . they carried out your, in- 
structions ? — Yes, as far. as they could, and I was very 
well satisfied with my officers. - 

3830. How could they ascertain the condition of 
destitution of the people without visiting their houses? 
— I have myself a great knowledge- of the condition of 
the people, and I was very much amongst the officers, 
and I think I am pretty safe in saying that they car- 
ried out the instructions they got as well as possible. 
I was continually amongst them, and looked after 
them. 

3831. You yourself could not make : personal in- 
quiries ? — No, it would have been impossible. 

3831a. Owing to the pressure of applications for 
relief? — Yes, I was at it day and night. 

3832. Did you write up the application and ; report 
books? — No, I had too much to do. 

3833. The application and report books are kept by 
the temporary officers? — Yes. 

3834. Were the weekly relief lists written by 
them? — Yes. 

3835. Every week?. — Yes, I believe they did, but I 
really had not time to examine these things, but they 
came in each week. 

3836. How often did you attend the Board ?— Every 
week. 

3837. Did you place the books before the guardians, 
or did the temporary officers ? — The temporary re- 
lieving officers. 

3838. Were you consulted by the guardians as to 
any cases ? — The whole thing was thrown on my hands. 

3839. Did the guardians consult you or the tem- 
porary officers as to the nature of the relief ? — -I have 
no recollection. 

3840. Mr. Redington, — You reside in Charlestown, 
I think you said ? — Yes. 

3841. Do you know the division of Urlaur ? — Yes. 

3842. Do you know of anything that can explain 
the diminishing of the relief in the middle of May 
from 1,170 to six? — Well, they were very liberal 
about giving relief until they saw that the funds were 
wearing out, and then we lowered it. Then there was 
a good deal of emigration. Seeing the fluids going the 
relief was lowered. 

3843. But you never refused relief to the destitute? 
— No, I was very particular about it. 

3844. Then I may take it that in the week when 
only six were relieved only six needed it? — I really 
cannot say myself, for it lay with the temporary re- 
lieving officers. 

3845. But can you suggest anything to explain or 
justify the sudden fall from 1,170 to six?— Perhaps 
they were omitted when they ought to have been- re- 
lieved. 

3846. But I thought from what you said that that 
at least would be impossible. Can you give no ex- 
planation of it ? — -No. 

3847. Mr. Robinson. — What relieving: officer in 
your district gave most relief ? — Mr. Mulrony. 

3848. Mr. Mannion.— There was great • distress in 
your division? — Yes. 

3849. And do you believe that if this relief had not 
been given people would have died? — Yes, I do say at 
least that they would have suffered very much. I can’t 
say as to dying. 

3850: You said, I think, that in Kilkelly there 
were a great many contractors 1— Yes, and in other 
divisions. 

3851. How many in each 1 — Perhaps four or five. 

3852. There was nothing in the nature of a mono- 
poly-nothing in the way of. one man having all the 
contracts ? — No. 

3853. And, as I understand, you put into the blank 
ticket the name which the applicant desired ? — Yes. 

3854. And therefore they went wherever they 
chose ? — Exactly. 
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Patrick Mulrony, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3855. 'Mr: Robinson. — Where did you act as reliev- 
ing officer ? — At Kilbeagh. 

3856. What steps did you take to ascertain the 
destitution of the persons you put on the works ? — I 
went to the houses of some of them and made full in- 
ouiries. 

3857. In cases where you did not go to their houses 
what did you do 1 ?-— I inquired of neighbours and 
others who knew them well, and when the persons 
came to apply for relief I would inquire of them and 
take the numbers in family. 

3858. When the person applied for relief did you 

apply to the local guardian ? — No. , 

3859. Not in any case? — In some cases I did. 

3860. Were there any cases in which persons were 
put on the works by any one but yourself? — Well, 
some went on themselves, but were not paid or ac- 
knowledged. 

3861. Did you write up the tickets for the persons 
to receive relief? — -Yes. 

3862. Yourself? — Yes. 

3863. Were they addressed to any particular con- 
tractor? — No ; there were contractors declared, and I 
gave to these in equal number. 


3864. Did you give much relief to persons who did 
no work ? — Not a great deal. 

3865. When did you write up your application and 
report books ? — Once a week. 

3866. You submitted them to the guardians at the 
following meeting? — Yes. 

3867. They were ruled by the guardians here — did 
they approve of the work you had done ? — Yes. 

3868. Did they give instructions about the work to 
follow ? — Yes. 

3869. Verbally? — Yes. 

3870. How did you recollect these instructions? — I 
was here every Board day. 

3871. How could you recollect particular instruc- 
tions in each case? — Those cases ruled were kept on. 

3872. And did you make fresh inquiries ? — Yes, all 
through, I took every opportunity of inquiring. 

3873. Was the pressure very great? — Yes, very 
— all through. 

3874. What was the nature of the works carried 
out ? — Repairing roads. ' 

3875. Did you ever give two weeks' relief tickets at 
the same time ? — I am not aware. 


Relieving Officer Tarpey recalled. 


3876. Mr. Redington. — There was a resolution 
passed to the effect — “That Relieving Officer Tarpey 
be directed to give relief to the destitute parties who 
have worked on the works in his district though not 
ordered to work by him, and to replace them on same.” 
How many cases did you then put on ? — Eight about. 
There were doubtful cases and cases which I knew the 
auditor would question if they were put on. How- 
ever these people went to work without my consent, 
and then came here to the Board to put in their claim, 
and the guardians ordered me to take on all those 
names on my books. 


3877. Did you do that? — Yes, I thoughtl would have 
to obey them ; by that resolution I put on eight. There 
was a great pressure of business. I was brought before 
the Board of Guardians, and there was an order of the 
Local Government Board saying that the auditor 
would question these things, and that they were not 
to be paid as they, did not go to work by my direc- 
tions, and if they were paid it would be surcharged by 
the auditor. There were eight put on, but not the 
rest. 


John Waldron, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


3878. Mr. Redington . — Did you give relief to a 
woman named Mary Waldron?— Yes. 

3879. I see 4s. 6 d. appears to have been given to 
her previously. It was initialed by some one “ J .G.” 
and approved of by the chairman, and yet it is rubbed 
out subsequently. 


3880. Do you recollect it ? — Not perfectly. 

3881. Did you give that relief? — I am sure I did. 

3882. How comes it to have been rubbed out in the 
book ? — I cannot recollect that. 


Mr. P. J. M'Nulty (Clerk), recalled. 


3883. Mr. Redington . — Do you recollect this case 
of Mary Waldron? — It would appear, sir, that no 
ticket was issued in her case. 

8884. But there is an order here for 4s. 6 d. for the 
week ending 28th May, and initialed by “ J G. ’ I 
presume that money was paid ? — It appears not. 


Mr. Mannion . — The probable explanation is that 
the ticket was issued, and the relief given as the 
officer says it was, and that the contractor has lost the 
ticket. 


William Carey sworn. 


3885. Mr. Robinson . — You were a contractor for 
out-door relief during the administration of the Poor 
Relief Act? — Yes. 

3886. In what division? — Bohola and Toocan- 
anagh. 

3887. What was the relief ? — Oatmeal and yellow 
meal. 

3888. Did the people ever applv for anything else ? 
—No. 

3889. When did they generally present you with 
their tickets ? — During June and July. 

3890. 1 mean was it at the end of the week 
they generally came to you with the tickets ? — I gave 
the order to Dolphin for the meal, and I signed the 
oheques for him to get payment for them, and I ordered 


my brother-in-law to supply the meal. I myself was 
on and off to England. 

3891. Who is your brother in-law ? — Patrick Clarke, 
of Bohola. 

3892. You authorised him to supply the meal ? — 
Yes, and Dolphin sent meal out. 

3893. What did you charge for the meal ? — 10 d. a 
stone was the contract for yellow meal. 

3894. And for oatmeal? — I disremember, Is. 6 d. or 
Is. 8 d. 

3895. Is there any money due to you? — Yes. 

3896. How much ? — I do not recollect. 

3897. Have you any cheques in hand that you 
have not presented ? — No, I gave them to Dolphin and 
endorsed them. 


SWINEFOBD, 

Mr. Patrick 
Mulrony. 


Mr. Tarpey. 


Mr. John 
Waldron. 


Mr. P. J. 
M'Nulty. 


Mr. William 
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Mr. William 
Carey. 


3898. All the cheques you got from the Board you 
gave to Dolphin, and he paid himself 1 — Yes. 

3899. Though you were contractor you did not take 
much interest in it — you said you were backwards and 
forward to England ?— Yes. 

3900. Do you know what is due to you ? — No. 

3901. Have you a shop at Bohola? — No. 

3902. So you could not have done much yourself in 
Carrying out the contract ? — No, it was the boys that 
were doing it. 

3903. Mr. Daly . — Have you any land ? — Yes. 

3904. Did you ever take a contract before ? — I have 
a contract for straw for the union. 

3905. Pat Clarke is your brother-in-law ? — Yes. 

390(3. He has a sen Pat ? — Yes. 

3907. They live in the same house ? — I could not 
say — sometimes they do. 

3908. Do you not live at Bohola? — Yes. 

3909. And don’t you know if Pat lives with his 
father? — I am not supposed to know all their affairs. 

3910. Does William live with him? — I can’t say. 

Mr. Mannion. — Take it that he does. 

3911. Mr. Daly.— I am asking the witness. Are 
they not joined together in trade ? — I don’t know. 

3912. You got this meal I think you said from 
Dolphin ? — Yes. 

3913. Do you know did Clarke pass a bill to 
Dolphin for the money ? — I know nothing about the 
man’s affairs. 

3914. Now, as a matter of fact, do you know how 
this meal was given out ? — According to the tickets ; 
that was my orders. 

3915. Tell me, did you get any of the profits? — 
No. 

3916. You simply put yourself forward, got the 
contract, and gave it to others to carry out ? — Yes. 

3917. It was the Clarkes managed it all for you? — 
Pat Clarke did. 

3918. Only Pat Clarke?— It was him I gave it to, 
and he had the crane. 

3919. Now, do you know a man named M‘Nulty? 
— I do. I know a good many. 

3920. A servant of Clarke’s ? — I do not know has 
he a man named M'Nulty. 

3921. Clarke is your brother-in-law? — Aye. 

3922. Where is this sti-aw you speak of just now? 
— Sometimes I -thrash it on the road. 

3923. That is the only answer you will give. Yery 
well. What was the price you charged for the Indian 
meal ? — I could not tell you. 

3924. What did you charge a stone for oatmeal ? — 
I could not tell. 

3925. Would you be surprised to hear you charged 
2s. 6c£. a stone? — I do not know anything about 
that. 

3926. Do you know anything about anything. Is 
it not a fact that you were put forward by the Clarkes 
as the contractor, and that they did the work ? — I 
came here and made the application. 

3927. And they did all the work, and received all 
the profit? — My own children and boys were there. 

3928. What age is your eldest son ? — I could not 
say. 

3929. You are full of information — is he twenty ? — 
I could not say ; I have something else to do besides 
putting down a register. 

393(3. Was your son at home when you were in 
England ? — Yes. 

3931. Would it not have been more natural that 
your son should have done the work, than your 
brother-in-law ? — My son was there doing some of it. 

3932. You used to buy from Dolphin? — Yes. 

3933. And where was the stuff delivered? — 
Where ? 

3934. Yes, where? — At Pat Clarke’s store-house. 

3935. That is his place of business? — Yes, for 
business, or pigs if he likes. 

Please answer quietly. 

Mr. Mannion. — This is not Mr. Clarke, the guar- 
dian, he refers to. 


Witness. — I mean the old man. 

3936. Mr. Daly. — Of course. All the Clarkes live 
in the same house ? — I do not know. They would be 
off and on. I don’t know-all their affairs. 

3937. They have no other business place but this — 
they have not separate houses ? — They have a house 
in many a place. 

3938. Yery good. Now, do you know did any of 
the persons who were getting relief work for the 
Clarkes in the summer ? — I do not know whether they 
did or not. They have men employed in their own 
work. 

3939. Do you know Michael Byrne ? — There are a 
good many of the name. 

3940. Of Toocananagh, your next neighbour? — I 
know a man of that name. 

3941. I never saw you so ignorant before, as you 
appear to-day. Is there a Michael Byrne of Too- 
cananagh, except the man I refer to? — There is 
another. 

3942. Then you know the man I refer to, and, on 
your oath, don’t you know that this man worked on 
Clarke’s farm, and that he was paid by the relief 
money? — No, he was not there at all; he was in 
England at the time. He used to go there off and 
on. 

3943. You don’t know anything, then, about this, 
except simply that you got this contract, and it was 
carried out by the Clarkes? — By Pat Clarke, senior, 
and my own children. 

3944. Do you know Catherine O’Donnell ? — You 
want me to know a lot of them. 

3945. Do you know Catherine O’Donnell? — I 
might know her. 

3946. You might, indeed. Did she ever present 
you with a relief ticket ? — No. 

3947. You swear that ? — Yes. 

3948. Would it be true, if the woman came up here 
and swore that she went to you with a relief ticket, 
and that you said you had nothing to do with it ? 

Mr. Mannion. — I object to that. The man has 
sworn this woman did not present him with a ticket. 

3948a. Mr. Daly. — Would it be true, sir, if this 
woman swore she presented you with a ticket, and 
you said you had no interest in it, and that it was the 
Clarkes who were interested ? — I don’t remember it. 

3949. Could such a thing have taken place? — It 
did not, to my knowledge. 

3950. Mr. Mannion. — Did you sign a bond ? — 
Yes. 

3951. With sureties? — Yes. 

3952. Did you receive cheques in your name ? — 
Yes. 

3953. And endorse them to Dolphin ? — Yes. 

3954. For meal ? — Yes. 

3955. Pat Clarke managed the distribution for you 1 
—Yes. 

3956. And from him the goods were got? — Yes. 

3957. Mr. Daly. — When the cheques were en- 
dorsed over to Dolphin, was that done by the direction 
or wish of Clarke ? — I knew my own business with- 
out applying to Clarke. 

3958. Did he know you were endorsing the cheques 
over to Dolphin ?— It was when I got the cheques, I 
endorsed them. 

3959. But was it by Clarke’s wish 1 — No. 

3960. What did you mean by saying that you left 
the management of all this to old Pat Clarke ? 

Mr. Mannion. — How does this arise at all ? 

Mr. Daly. — You asked the question if he got 
cheques in his own name and endorsed them over to 
Dolphin, and I now want to know whether Pat Clarke 
was aware, and whether it was by his direction—-- 

Witness. — It was by no direction. 

3961. Mr. Daly. — Who were the sureties? — Mr. 
Aitken and Edward Hurst. 

3962. The Believing Officer ? — Yes. 

3963. Did you know Hurst long? — From infancy. 

3964. This Pat Clarke who acted for you is the 
father ? — Yes. 
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3975. Is he postmaster ? — I suppose so. 

Mr. Mannion . — Does this arise at all 

Mr. Daly . — I merely want to know, whether Pat 
■Clarke was postmaster and proprietor of a public- 
house ? 

Witness . — The store-room is off the publichouse. 

3976. Is Pat Clai-ke of Bohola, postmaster 1 ? — I 
heard he was. 

3977. At all events you are aware that there is a 
post office there'? — Yes. 

3978. And is it the same Pat Clarke who keeps 
the publichouse and the post office ? — I cannot swear 
whether it is the son or father. 


3979. Mr. Mannion . — Was this relief administered Swikrford. 

in the store? — Yes. Mr. William 

3980. Apart from the licensed premises ?— Yes. Carey 

3981. Mr. Daly .— How do you know if you were 
in England ? — When I would come home' I used to go 
out there and see. 

3982. Did you not swear a moment ago that you 
were off and on in England, and that you really knew 
nothing about this ?— When I would come home I 
would go out and then I could see how it was going. 

3983. Will you swear that none of this relief was 
administered at the publichouse ? — I could not say 
that. 


A. J. Staunton, 

3984. Mr. Robinson. — You are Vice-Chairman ? — 
Yes. 

3985. Had you great pressure for relief when the 
Act was first started ?— - Yes ; the doctors’ reports 
were most alarming throughout the unions, and these 
reports were corroborated by the fact that such large 
numbers of people came crowding to the house. 

3986. Crowding into the workhouse ? — Applying to 
the relieving officers. The Swinford Relieving 
Officer had crowds appealing to him. 

3987. And therefore, there was great difficulty in 
discriminating as to who was really entitled to relief? 
— Yes. It was suggested, when we got the letter 
of the Local Government Board and Captain Sampson 
was here, that the best thing to do was to open some 
useful works. This was done, and a great rush went 
•on the roads, and we thought there was a little abuse 
and we determined to check it. What we did then, 
in my division, was to stop the works for a bit with 
this object. 

3988. Did you strike every one off? — Yes. It was 
for a two-fold reason, first, we believed there was 
abuse — perhaps the people were too much inclined to 
rush from their houses on to the works. Then there 
was another matter. This was in May, when the 
people are busy turning out manure for the potatoes. 
There is not a day but 1 was about the division, and 
we saw that the people were neglecting that work and 
that the manure being left exposed and drying was 
becoming useless. I asked the people why did they 
not stop at home, and they said, as long as they got 
the opportunity of earning a shilling to get bread they 
would not stop at home. This was natural enough, 
but it was also very serious, and we did what we could 
to counteract the evil -without injury to the really 
distressed. 

3988a. Were the Relieving Officers instructed by the 
Board of Guardians to consult the local guardians of 
the divisions? — They were, as a matter of courtesy. 
The custom was for both to go over the list, 
and any cases not fit subjects for relief were struck 
off. 

3989. Did you give positive orders or merely 
-advice ? — No positive order, for of course the relieving 
officer in providing relief had more authority than 
any guardian. 

3990. When the relieving officers’ books were signed 
were they ever signed for the week that was to follow ? 
— By way of approval I always initialed the names 
that were submitted to me. 

3991. For what had been done? — For the coming 
week, and that was approved of by the chairman at the 
subsequent meeting. 

3692. You initialed them for the week to come ? — 
Yes. 

3993. Would it not have been possible in the 
ordinary way for the relieving officer to have submitted 
all the cases to the chairman of the Board and get the 
ruling ? — No. 

3994. Why? — From the number, and all they had 
to do in filling in the names in the application book. 

3995. If they had been able to -write up the appli- 
cation and report books would the chairman have been 


p.l.g., sworn. 

able to have gone through them?— Well, as it was, Mr. A.J. 
the chairman used to sit until six in the evening, and 
found it impossible to rule the books. 

3996. Did the guardians meet regularly ? — Through- 

out the eleven weeks they had to have adjourned 
meetings. ... 

3997. Do you not think there was great risk in 
cutting off so many as you did? — Well, we took every 
possible precaution to prevent any risk. In my own 
division we relieved from 300 to 400 weekly, and 
they were what I may call the pick of the destitute 
people throughout the country. 

3997a. What would the guardians have done if there 
was no Poor Relief Act ?— If we had not the aid 
of that Act we would lijive had a repetition of the 
starvation scenes of ’47. 

3998. You think there was as much destitution ? — 

Yes, and there was not the same money coming from 
the Irish labourers in England as there used to be. 

The farmers even in England have found out that 
there is a failure in the markets, that they are not able 
to sell produce or get money, or give employment to 
the Irishmen who go over. 

3999. Would not many of these people be able to 
come into the workhouse? — The workhouse test was 
applied in many cases, but in my division they would 
not come to the workhouse. There is of course a 
very strong feeling against it, but in very many cases 
on the other hand they would come in, and certainly 
they were .destitute enough for it. 

4000. Was the relief sufficient? — No, the grant 
was small, and not equal to meet the dire distress. 

4001. Was there much abuse in your district ? — 

Scarcely any at all. 

4002. Were there many cases where people got 
relief who should not ? — No. 

4003. Were there many cases of people who should 
have got relief and who did not? — No. 

4004. What staff was there ? — The relieving officer, 
the assistant, the local guardian, and the gangsman. 

4005. Do you think the relief was administered as 
economically as possible? — We could not improve on 
it to-morrow. I remember Captain Sampson, and Mr. 
O’Rourke, and the clerk, and two relieving officers, 
and I, went out to my division and there saw people 
who had no food or" fuel, bed or bedding, and some 
with scarcely a house. 

4006. Why did the guardians make the order that 
people were to get relief from any contractor ? — There 
miffiit have been jealousy about one contractor not 
thinking he got as much as another. I do not know 
that there was actually a resolution passed on the sub- 
ject, but I think it was left to the discretion of the 
relieving officer to leave it open. 

4007. It was purely to convenience the applicants 
for relief 1— Yes, it was. The land is of a very poor 
quality. There is scarcely any arable land in Swin- 
ford, and there is an enormous quantity of cut-away 
bog. 

4008. Are you aware if there were charitable 
organizations at work in the Union ? — Not in Swin- 
foi-d Union to my knowledge. In the other parts 
they had charitable agents assisting them along with 
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the Act, but here we were exclusively depending on 
that. 

4009. Mr. Redington. — I understood you to give 
Mr. Robinson as a reason for stopping the works, that 
you wanted' the people to go and till the lands ? — I 
meant to convey that I thought they were losing the 
manure and that the dry exposure was destroying it, 
and I thought it heartrending, for I knew the con- 
sequences that would come afterwards. In fact we 
may, as it is, have a repetition of the starvation next 
year, and no potato crop. 

4010. Why did you suspend them on the 25th of 
May ? — Well, we were not getting the money, but I 
won’t say that that was the reason we stopped them 
in my division, for we woidd not let the people starve 
in any case. Indeed I often gave the people money 
out of my own pocket, and had to do it. 

4011. Were you here on the 25th of May? — I am 
usually here, and I was very regular in my attend- 
ance. The clerk, of course, could tell. I do not 
think I missed a meeting through the time of the 
distribution of the relief. The works were, no doubt, 
stopped in a measure, because, as expressed on the 
minutes, of the small amount of the grant recom- 
mended by the Local Government Board, and having 
regard to the terms of the correspondence received 
from them, and the guardians having no funds to pay 
the contractors, and their accounts being already 
overdrawn £700. That order, however, was not 
stringent, for the relieving officers understood that 
they had the power to relieve provisionally. 

4012. You would not consider the smallness of the 
grant a sufficient reason for stopping the relief works ? 
— Not at all, we were determined that if the divisions 
could bear it, the people would be relieved. 

4013. On the 15th of June the works were again 
suspended, and the reason given is that all relief be 
suspended in the ensuing week until the guardians 
ascertain how the electoral divisions can bear the 
expenditure — the relieving officers to give temporary 
assistance. There again the want of money is given 
as the reason? — Well, the relieving officers were, at 
the same time told to relieve provisionally, and not 
to allow anyone to starve. That was the order of the 
presiding chairman. We were very particular, and I 
think we got safely through it. There was not a case 
I knew of where a person died of starvation, and I 
think the Board exerted themselves as much as possi- 
ble. They attended fully and regularly. 

4014. You might have heard my question about 
the sudden stoppage of relief in some cases ; can you 
give an explanation of that— for it occurred in several 
divisions? — Well, I know in one division where a 
young man said it was in consequence of the death of 
a relative. 

4015. In Urlaur on the 22nd of May, the number 


receiving relief was 1,170, and on the 29th of May 
there was a drop down to six ? — I think the cause of 
this was that sometimes some of the divisions used to 
issue the relief fortnightly, and others weekly, and 
there would be a great rush on the works at first, but 
a great number would be knocked off. 

4016. But you will admit it is a curious thing to 
find only six persons relieved, or apparently requiring 
relief in one week ?— It is indeed curious unless the 
relieving officer can give some explanation of it. 

4017. It must be taken, however, that only six 
were in receipt of provisional relief, and so far as 
appears, only six required it. There are a great 
many more similar cases. In Sonnagh, for instance. 
There the relief was reduced from 2,180 to 238, 
and there were a great many similar cases. Did it 
not strike the guardians, and did it not prove that 
there were altogether too many people put on the first 
week ? — The only answer I can give is that I suppose 
it did, and that in order to stop abuses they reduced 
the number, but I do not believe they would do it if 
they knew the people were in destitution. 

4018. If there were 238 only requiring relief that 
week, how is it that next week there were 631 and the 
next 1,984? — It is very strange, no doubt. 

4019. But taking the union generally, the relief 
went from 25,000 on the 22nd May to 12,000 in the 
week ending the 29 th May, and all I want to know 
is, do you not think that points to an undue number 
of people being allowed on the relief works on the 22nd 
when we find that after a week or so they were able 
to reduce them by one half? — Perhaps the week after 
was double. 

4020. No, the week after was 17,000? — Clearly there 
must have been some abuse. 

4021. Then in June there is a change from 26,000 
to 28,000?— I am unable to explain it. 

4022. Mr. Mannion. — Are you aware that the 
guardians at the beginning of the distribution of the 
relief to the end of May were endeavouring as much 
as possible to economise ? — Yes. 

4023. I believe they were rather afraid they would 
not get enough money to relieve the distress ? — Yes. 

4024. And abuses were creeping in? — Yes, they 
thought when the rush came on the works there must 
be many cases of abuse. 

4025. And it is possible that they then struck the 
people off with perhaps too little discrimination in 
the anxiety to keep within bounds? — It may be 
so. 

4026. And do you think that there were people 
struck off, who though not on the verge of starvation,, 
yet required relief ? — Yes. 

'4027. They were struck off until further inquiries 
,would be made into their circumstances ? — Yes. 


Myles IT. Jordan, Chairman of the Board, sworn. 


Mr. Mvles H. 4028. Mr. Robinson . — You are chairman of the 
J ordan Board ? — Y es. 

4029. Were you able to attend pretty regularly 
during the administration of the Act ? — Yes, pretty 
regularly. 

4030. Are you able to corroborate the evidence of 
Mr. Staunton? — Yes. 

4031. You can speak with some confidence as to 
the district to which you belong ? — Yes. I must say 
that everything was done that man could possibly do, 
by the guardians and officers appointed by them to 
see and meet the awful distress that existed. The 
people were in a terrible state. The people live in 
miserable places, their holdings are very small and the 
land is very bad generally speaking. It may be that 
some who got relief would have a cow or even two 
cows. Well, the butter that that man makes of a cow 
or two is little good, and they do not have a morsel 
of that to use in then- own homes. They have nothing. 
The few eggs are sold, and in fact they have none of 


these things that ordinary people have in other 
countries. They principally live by the buttermilk and 
potatoes, and in the summer season when the potatoes 
are exhausted they have to take to the Indian meal, 
and many and many of them to my knowledge were 
living on dry Indian meal and had nothing else, and 
little of that, and I consider that a man with a wife 
and family living on that and having nothing to look 
to is in a state bordering on starvation. That is my 
idea. I think that no body of men ever did more or 
went further than the guardians of this union to 
alleviate that distress to the best of then - ability. 
They left nothing undone. I have heard it stated 
here to-day, that some of the guardians put some of 
the people on to work in their electoral divisions. 
That was simply because they know the people well, 
and know then - condition — no one knows them better 
— and they knew therefore that the people were in dire 
and absolute distress. And the Board left it optional 
with them to put such people on as they were really 
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the best judges of whether they were fit and proper a bank to be formed within the union or county to swinbford. 

subjects for relief. The Board also allowed the meet such an emergency, so that sums could be lent— Mr Myles H. 
<mardians to select the temporary relieving officers and such as Mr. Brady’s to the fishermen, and a wou Jordan. 

?t is not to be forgotten that all these things came on doubtless meet the requirements of the union, l 
in a great hurry The distress was great, the Act man who would get the money would know how to 
came suddenly, there was undoubtedly and naturally a use it to most advantage. But y 

rush, and it was really very difficult to face the work, labouring on roads for a few stone of Indian 
difficulty and meet all the cases at once, and with the meal induces a neglect of work, throws them back, 
exactness and care that under other circumstances and, worst of all, is a most demoralizing syste 

would have been demanded. The result was that in effects. , . . .. , 

ies, inexperienced men had to be taken wire 4041 a. In endorsing tie entries m fese books on 
knew little or nothing of the working of the poor laws what data did you proceed ?— The book was orougra 
before, and these things had to be remedied and before me. I did not myself go carefully mto e^h 
counteracted as best we could. I have had people case, but the guardian of the division and the iehevin 0 
comili" to me from Kilkelly and different places as officer having done so I assumed it was an n 0 nt 
weTas from my own place-I live at Toocananagh- 4042. I notice in this book there is but one endorse- 
they have come 7 to mej thinking that as chairman of ment to half a dozen different dates ?— It meant simply, 
the Board, I had extraordinary power and could get “ I agree with the action of these guardians. • 

them put on the relief works. I took down the names 4043. I only wanted to know if you could say when 
of these people — their stories were heartrending and you signed that 1—1 could not say exac y. 
the tales they told of themselves and their families 4044. Was it after all the relief was over, oi after 
going to bed supperless— without bit or sup, during the first week !— I could not precisely s^ay 
these days of distress and misery, would move any Mr. Manmon .^ There were two signatures, the de- 
man’s heart. And their tales were but too true. They puty vice-chairman s and the guardian s too. 

K&SZZXSXX iXSS Sr el 

i” g “:ri t Le"s»s lipsi * ™ "° - 

4032. ^ biJs You reside there 1 — It is my parish. 

4033. What happened 1 — I inquired of the re- 4048. Did ever give orders to the rdmvmg 
lieving officers and the cases were discussed at the officer on Mr. Patrick _ Clarke 1—. .do * ^ 

‘ I gave a recommendation very likely to the guardians 

°4034. And did you make an order as chairman? recommending such and such a person as deserving of 
Yes. relief. , , 

4035. I have seen some of the books in which you 


4049. Did you ever give 


circumstances of the cases for distribution of relief in conduct of any of the ^^^-Idonot recoil^ 
his division- he being accountable to the electors and any specific case but m such ^ nistance i would 
rateoavers of that division and for any abuse that tell them to come here, and leave word with the portei 
might ^occun— and if he signed and approved of it to admit Some complaints have been heard, and 
knowing the particulars, that the chairman might found to be frivolous. workin" for 

lawfully endorse it. That was what I considered. 4051a. Did you ever heai of peisons wkm for 

4036 7 Was that endorsed the same dayl-Yes, I Clarke and getting pa id by «1: irf “els. No, 
think so • that is my opinion. The day the book was not believe he would be guilty of such a thmg 

each guardffin took up the 4052. Do you know any -s^cesj wh^ch this re- 
eases 8 hedging to his divimou, and rrent over all the 

“I’^rlfyonr Indorsement was on the same day 4053. Mr. Manjnon.-M far as yon know the re- 


no the fi-uardian’s initials 1 — Yes : after the guardian lief was necessary ? — Yes. . , , 

of tte EoTwent over the names witl, the Sieving 4054. The guardian of the divisions recommended 

officer and initialled it as correct, I then endorsed it, certaan persons for relief !— * ra. 

.SSLs Sira very fair test of the case. , . 4055. And the relrevmg officer exerctsed a d.scre- 

AfiSR A « to the necessity which existed at the tion? — -Yes. , ,. „ 

time for this relief, to what did you attribute it I- 4056. But was largely influenced by the gu.rdmn 1 
The failure of the crops— the failure of the potato — No doubt. , T 

erops-the failure of oats. Cattle of course fell away 4057 to menfacuung aeeat^ of^^s I douot 
■entirely A man with a calf would not get half what know if you mentioned the fact that there was a great 
entueiy. n. man wicn a oa o failure of wor k in England l— 1 There is no doubt there 


he would get at another time. . , ,, , ,^,1 

4039. Was there a want of credit h-Oh, dear, yes, was. There was no tone up to the very end Then 


that was entirely gone, and in fact people were in a 
very bad state indeed. I do not know if I am going 
•outside the inquiry in saying it, but I do .not consider 


there was any money coming from England, and chat 
kept the men away in England later than usual. 

4058. As a matter of fact, are not the people of this 


the S1 ro 6 ad woi£g test a good system at all as to union dependent very much on the wages earned 
poverty. That has been the result of my experience England ?— Yes, m the summer mont s. 

- - • ’ 1---1 4059. There are many who have no other means ot 


of the way in which it worked. 


4040. What would you consider a good test ? — living at all ? — Yes ; the land is very bad. 


Well I would, according to my notion, adopt some- 


thing like the German system of “ Land Banks.” I estate in? — Toocananagh, 


What division of this union is Mr. Taaffe’s 


think if a man at such a time got £2, £3, or £4, as 406I. That is the estate the Land Commissioners 
the case might be, to husband it himself and make the came to ‘ t j ie c0nc l us i 0 n is not worth anything?— Yes. 
best provision be could to tide him over, it would be And on whicli it is admitted the people could 

t 4 ex. „ not Uve unless for the money they get from America 1 

4041. On what . security f-The laud, the same as — Yes, I read it in the papers, 
the poor rates. I would charge a certain amount ot , 

interest. The man who would not borrow should pay 4063. Are you aware that c 


4063. Are you aware that on that estate the people 


terest. me man wno wouiu not uunun ononm 

e bank a certain amount of money. I would cause got very Uttle comparatively 1-Ves. 
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SWIHEPOKD. 

Mr. Ignatius 
P. O’Donnell. 


4064. Mr. Mcmnion. — You are Deputy Vice-Chair- 
man ? — Yes. 

4065. What division do you represent ? — Brack- 
loon. 

4066. Can you speak as to the distress in the divi- 
sion of Brack] oon ? — Yes, I know it intimately. 

4067. You have property there ? — Yes. 

4068. Are the people there generally very poor in 
the summer months %- — Yes, very poor indeed. 

4069. Were they this year exceptionally distressed? 
— -Yes, and there were reasons, too. 

4070. What were the chief reasons? — Well, last 
year their earnings in England fell off to a very great 
extent, and then again there was great mortality 
amongst pigs, and that was a very serious matter in- 
deed. In one village they lost over £300 worth of 
pigs, and for that and other reasons they were not 
able to meet their debts. 

4071. Well, now, at that time were many of them 
in a state almost of starvation? — Yes. 

4072. Do you believe that if they had not got this 
relief many of them would have starved ? — I do, and 
what is more, I remember the distress that was here 
in 1880. J was there with the relieving officer. I 
went to see that the relief was properly administered 
to those who required it, and at that time there were 
charitable funds coming from different places. 

4073. Contrasting the distress of that year with the 
distress of the present year, which, in your opinion, 
was the greatest ? — This was far more acute. 

4074. There was a grant in 1880 for the relief of 
the people ? — Yes. 

4075. And that was supplemented by charitable 
funds? — Yes, by three or four funds — the Marlbo- 
rough fund, the Mansion House fund, the League 
fund, and the “Herald” fund. 

4076. This year the people were altogether de- 
pendent on the Local Government Board — no money 
came from any other sources? — No. I might mention 
a case that came before the board. It was brought 
up by Mr. Horkan, and I objected because I thought 
it was not a fit and proper case, the applicant being a 
man I had known years previously as a man in very 
good circumstances, and from what T considered at 
the time, I went as far as asking the chairman of the 
Board not to initial the relief for the coming week. 
However, I made inquiries, and the result was that 
when I came back I had to ask the chairman to initial 
it, and to admit that the statement of the l'elieving 
officer hardly came up to the mark in describing the 
state of destitution of that man. 

4077. In Brackloon wex-e the people living on Indian 
meal without even milk to use with it ? — There were 
a great many instances of people who had cattle that 
were perfectly useless ixx May. It is all mountain 
pasture, and the cattle are not saleable before July. 

4078. I did xxot ask about cattle, but I asked did 
the people live often on dry yellow meal ? — Yes, often 
and often. 

4079. Was the system of credit with the shop- 
beepers almost entirely stopped? — It was neax-ly 
stopped then, and has been altogether stopped since. 

4080. And there was a marked falling off in the 
money coming from England ? — Yes. 

4081. Did you exercise a careful personal supervi- 
sion of the relief in your division ? — Yes ; a thox-ough 
supervision 

4082. And you were satisfied with the way in which 
the relief was administered ? — Yes. 

4083. Did you approve of or know of axxv case in 
which relief was given to persons who were not en- 
titled to it ? — There might have been a few on the first 
occasion, and when I went over the book 1 struck 
these cases out. Subsequently I had to get them on 
again. Owing to the result of my inquiries through 
the division as to the circumstances of the people, I 
found that they were far worse than I anticipated. 


4084. Were there not roads made in your division? 
— Yes. 

4085. Some wex-e very useful ? — Yes. They were 
not continued long enough to be completed. 

4086. But they were useful wox-ks ? — Yes. 

40S7. Do you think that the excess of expenditure- 
over the Local Government Board gx-ant was neces- 
sary ? — Not only necessary, bxxt I should say it was 
not nearly sufficient. 

4088. Do you believe it would be possible to keep 
the people alive during this time if the Guardians did 
not expend the £4,000 odd ? — No. You would have 
had a worse famine fever than in 1880. 

4089. What was the expenditure per head of the- 
population per week during the time the relief lasted ? 

Threepence per head. 

4090. What proportion of the population obtained 
x-elief? — About one-half. 

4091. Would not more than one-half have obtained 
relief?— No, though more than one-half required it. 
The population is 3,314, the valuation is £1,658, and 
from the excessive rales strack in this division in the 
years past, coupling that with the county cess, 2s. in 
the pound — coupling these two things it comes a ter- 
rible tax upon the people, and the taxpayers in that 
division ax-e ground down so that they are utterly 
ixxxable to pay the calls on them, so much so that it 
was only by pawning their things — their wearing 
apparel, &c. — that they paid the last and previous 
rate. 

4091a. Was the last x-ate in course of collection when 
you were giving the relief ? — Yes. 

4092. And the county cess ? — Yes, but the people 
had to pawn all their effects. 

4093. Is not the poor x-ate nearly all paid by the 
landlord ? — I pay about one-fifth of the cess of the 
entire division. 

4094. Who does Brackloon beloxxg to?— I own por- 
tion of it ; Mr. M'Donnell, of Waterford, and Captain 
Bx-abazon own, other portions. 

4095. Are not the majority of occupiers under £4 
valuation ? — Yes. 

4096. Do the tenants pay the x-ate in the first 

instance and deduct it from the rent ? No ; nearly 

the whole are liable to pay. 

4097. Mr. Mannion. — I believe a good many of 
the holdings there are held jointly? — Yes. 

4098. And though separated as between the people 
themselves and each hold distinctly, still as regards the 
landlord they are joint tenants? — Yes; in about ten 
or twelve cases. 

4099. And if these were rated on what is x-eally 
their holding their x-ate wovdd be under £4, and as 
sixch not liable to pay rate ? — Yes. 

4100. But holding jointly it is over £4, and they 
have to pay ? — Yes. 

4101. Mr. Redington. — How long did the distress 
last— till what date about? — I should say until the 1st 

of August. In this division the men go to England 

some in February, some in March, April, May, and 
J une, and they send home something for those at 
home to live on and pay their way, and when we 
found any money in that way coming we discontinued 
the x-elief, so that between cex-tain dates no relief was 
given. Unless we knew people to be entirely desti- 
tute we did not afford relief— we let them suffer but 
we would not let them starve. There was an increase 
of paupers in the house, of course. 

4102. You were able to prevent actual starvation 
before the passing of the Act? — Yes ; and though the 
distx-ess widely existed it was not absolutely general. 

4103. When did the distress end ? — Between the 
7th and 15 th of July. That is the extraordinary 
distress. 

4104. So that portion of July was not as bad as 
May or June? — In some instances — but then you 
should know the district intimately to be able to say 
positively as to that. Many people went to England 
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and earned nothing, and it is by inquiring into these 
matters you could alone arrive at the facts. 

4105. Take the division generally — would you say 
there was more suffering in May than in July 1— Con- 
siderably more. 

4106. And is that usually the easel— No, not 
generally. Last year was exceptional in this in- 
stance, and in the year before they had a very bad 
time in England, and the terrible mortality in pigs by 
which, as I said, in one place between £300 and £400 
was lost, all tended to make the time one of excep- 
tional distress. 

4107. How did they get any better off in July?— 
Some who went to England brought home a little 
money. 

4103. When did they come from England 1 — In 
June and July. 

4109. So early? — Yes. 

4110. Do you think a large amount of money came 
from England in June and July? — No, not a large 
amount, but enough just to keep people from starva- 
tion. 


4111. In fact in your district the reduction was Swineford. 
from 1,498 on the 19th June to nothing on the 22nd Mf Ignatius 
of July ? — Well, yes — we then discontinued relief ex- P . O’Donnell, 
cept in very severe cases. 

4112. On the 22nd there was no relief?— Well, I 
suppose no one wanted it except those who went to 
the workhouse. 

Mr. Myles Jordan . — It was discontinued from time 
to time. There was no sum allocated to the union, and 
the guardians did not know what they would get, 
and they were afraid to involve the people, and some- 
times stopped it for a week. 

Witness. — Yes, that is the case ; we never at the 
same time allowed a really destitute case to be un- 
relieved., 

4113. Mr. Redington . — What I would wish to know 
is — how these people managed to get on for the fort- 
night after you stopped the relief, assuming them to 
have been in a destitute condition before you ceased 
giv ing the relief? — The relief aided them to that 
extent, and of course the ordinary relief continued. 

The Inquiry adjourned until the next morning. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4th, 1886. 

SWINEFORD UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Martin Sheridan sworn. 


4114. Mr. Daly. — Mr. Sheridan, you are a rate- 
payer in the division of Bohola? — Yes. 

4115. I understand your valuation is £70? — Yes, 
£70 odd a year. 

4116. Now, do you know how this Poor Relief Act 
was worked in the divisions of Bohola and Toocan- 

anagh ? I have not been a witness of the distribution 

of relief, but I am aware that gross recklessness has 
been carried on, so far as giving relief to those who 
did not want it is concerned, and not giving to those 
who did want it. 

4117. Who are the guardians of those divisions? — 
Patrick and William Clarke. 

4118. Patrick Clarke is the guardian for Bohola ? — 
Yes, and William forToocananagh. 

4119. Where do they reside?— In the village of 

Bohola. . 

4120. And they were in business there? — Yes, they 
are shopkeepers and farmers. 

4121. Are any of these Clarkes postmaster of the 
district?— Yes, their father. 

4122. Is there a public-house attached to the house? 
Yes, the same house, but different sets of apart- 
ments. 

4123. Who keeps the public-house ?— The sign- 
board has the name of Patrick Clarke. 

4124. Which of them?— I cannot say. 

4125. Mr. Robinson. — What is the father’s name? 
— Patrick. 

4126. Mr. Daly. — I believe it is contrary to the 
rules of the post-office that the postmaster should keep 
a public-house ? 

Mr. Mannion. — I do not think that is relevant to 
our inquiry. 

4127. Mr. Daly. — Very well. Who was the con- 
tractor for the distribution of relief during the sum- 
mer? — I have heard it was William Carey. 

Mr. Mannion. — Don’t mind what you heard. 

Witness. — I can’t swear to it positively. 

4128. Mr. Daly. — Did you hear Mr. Carey 1—1 did. 

4129. Did you hear him swear he was the con- 
tractor? — Yes. 


4130. Do you know, as a matter of fact, who de- Mr. Martin 

livered and distributed this meal to the people ? — I en #n " 

have seen Clarke there, and his horses and carts, 
carrying the meal to Bohola. 

4131. Do you know where, in Bohola, it was 
stored ? — I can’t say. 

4132. Can you say where it was given out to the 
poor ? — I cannot say, of my own knowledge. 

4133. Do you know the contract, price given to 
these people ? — Only from the public report. 

Mr. Mannion. — I object to the public report. 

4134. Mr. Daly. — Do you know the current price 
this year for Indian meal?- — About 9 d. a stone. 

4135. And for oatmeal? — Is. 6 d. or Is. Id. 

4136. I believe there were notices said to have 
been posted as to these contracts in the district? — 

There were none whatever. I live within a couple of 
hundred yards of the village, and I state that there 
was no knowledge whatever, outside the village of 
Bohola, of any notice or advertisement. 

4137. If notice had been duly given, would the 
contz - act have been taken at a less price than that for 
which it was carried out by Carey ? 

Mr. Mannion. — I object to his opinion of what 
would have been done. 

4137a. Mr. Daly. — If these notices or advertise- 
ments for a contractor had been promulgated, would 
the contract, as a matter of fact, have been taken at a 
less sum ? — I believe the contract for Indian meal 
would have been taken at 8 d. a stone. 

4138. And the oatmeal?— It would have been done 
at much lower than it was done. 

4139. As regards the relief works, do you know if 
any relief works were carried out in the district at all? 

— There were. 

4140. What relief works were carried out? — A few 
by-roads, but nothing that the people really wanted. 

Last spring Clarke applied here for £145 to drain his 
own yard. I got that quashed for the ratepayers 
who opposed, and he refused to accommodate them in 
any way whatever, when this recent work was under- 
taken. 
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SWIHEFOBD. 

Mr. Martin 
Sheridan. 


4141. Do you mean in the way of relief — were 
these people whom he refused to accommodate desti- 
tute — I don’t quite follow you ? — Yes, some were, and 
some were not. He would only help his own friends. 

4142. Mr. Daly. — These Clarkes are farmers and 
shopkeepers 1 — ' Y es. 

4143. You are under agent for Sir Charles Gore’s 
estate ? — Yes. 

4144. And you know they are tenants “ in co” ? — 
¥es. 

4145. As regards their shop and land ? — Yes, they 
are tenants of Sir Charles Gore. 

4146. Do you know James Brown, of Roslevan ? — 
I know of him, but am not acquainted with him. 

4147. Did he work last summer on Clarke’s farm 1 
— I cannot say. 

4148. Did any of these men on the list you produce 
work on his farm ? — Yes. 

4149. Would you name some whom you know who 
worked on the farm ? — The whole pariah came to me, 
and this has been worked up for two months. They 
waited on me daily, and I cannot make an exception. 
Everyone in the parish grumbled at what was done. 

4150. Do you know anyone who told you he worked 
on Clarke’s farm ? — 

Mr. Mannion. — I must really object to this. If 
there is anyone can prove that he did work he ought 
to be produced, and, therefore, I object to what some 
one told this witness. 

Mr. Daly. — My object in putting the question to 
Mr. Sheridan is this. I do not want, if I can avoid it, 
to burthen you with the examination of a very large 
number of witnesses. What I was desirous of, there- 
fore, was to get from Mr. Sheridan a verification of the 
statements these people made to him, and handing it 
in as evidence, and of examining one or two of these 
witnesses only. Of course I know I cannot, in strict law, 
give in evidence what was said behind the backs of the 
Clarkes, but knowing that your object is to get the 
facts and the truth, and that you have power to make 
your own rules, as to the class of evidence you will 
take, and the method of taking it, I did not think my 
questions would be open to objection. 

Mr. M amnion. — I do not want to have a strict rule 
of legal evidence enforced, but I would ask you to ex- 
clude the statement of this man as to a statement made 
to him by some other and unknown persons. Surely 
the shortest way is to have them produced. 

Mr. Redington. — I think the best way would be to 
examine the witnesses who can testify to the fact. 

4151. Mr. Daly. — Yery well. In any case you say 
you do yourself not know about these people working 
on Clarke’s farm? — I have seen people in the parish 
working on it, but I cannot give the names from my- 
self. 


4160. About the end of July ? — It was abused all 
through. 

4161. When was it you first found it was being 
abused ? — I never paid any attention to it till I found 
it would be a levy on the rates. 

4162. Will you endeavour to answer a very simple 
question — when did it strike you first that the relief 
was being abused ? — At the very beginning. 

4163. But I understand you took no action what- 
ever until the end of July? — No. 

4164. And you were actuated then by the fear that 
the levy would be put on the people and yourself 
amongst them ? — Yes, quite so. 

4165. If you had thought or suspected that a free 
grant would have been given for the purpose of paying 
off the surplus you would have taken no action ? — 
None whatever. 

4166. Though you are an honest man? — I am glad 
you think so. 

4167. Well, I ask your own opinion about it — do 
you consider yourself an honest man ? — I do. 

4168. And though you are an honest man, and 
though you knew that this relief was being abused, 
was being distributed to people who should not have 
got it, and was withheld from people who should have 
got it, you took no steps till July, and even then 
would have taken no action only you were afraid there 
would have been a levy upon you ? — No, none. 

41 69. Now you have had meetings held in reference 
to this matter ? — None, sir. 

4170. Did you attend meetings? — None. 

4171. Have there not been meetings held after 
mass ? — No, deputations have waited at my house. 

4172. Oh! they were not meetings but deputa- 
tions? — Yes. 

4173. Did they come by invitation ? — I posted a 
notice on the gate once or twice. 

4174. More than once ? — I think twice. 

4175. Did you post notices on the chapel gate telling 
the people that the rate struck for Bohola was 4s. 9<Z. ? 
— The rate ? 

4176. You have heard my question — did you post 
a notice at the chapel stating that the rate for Bohola 
would be 4s. 9 d.1 — I did. 

4177. And was that before the rate was struck at 
all ? — Let me explain. 

4178. Was it or was it not ? — No. I must explain. 
After the estimates were laid before the Board it was 
done. 

4179. Was it before the rate was struck, on your 
oath ? — I don’t know if the rate is struck now. 

4180. Then what did you mean this moment by 
saying the notice was not posted before the rate was 
struck ? — It was after the estimate was before the 
Board. 


Mr. Mannion. — Then leave it alone. 

4152. Mr. Daly. — Your experience, however, was 
that the relief in this district was not properly ad- 
ministered ? — It was not. 

4153. Is there anything else you wish to add? — 
Well, there is a man here who is not summoned, who 
got a ticket for 2s. 6 d. worth of meal from Clarke, 
who refused to give him relief if he did not take it in 
drink, and there are witnesses to be examined. 

4154. Mr. Mannion. — Are you actuated in this 
matter simply by motives of philanthropy, and an 
anxiety to save the rates? — Yes, if you take it as so. 

4155. But is it so ? —Yes. 

4156. You have ho hostility towards Mr. Clarke? — 
No, none whatever. 

4157. You have no ill-feeling of any kind towards 
him ? — None whatever. 

4158. Now, when did it first strike you thatthis dis- 
tribution was being abused ? — Whenit was rumoured 
that the free grant was wasted, and that the guardians 
were giving out the relief in the way they were, I 
knew the ratepayers would have to meet it. 

4159. When did it strike you first that the relief 
was being abused ? — About the end of July. 


4181. I did nob ask you that. Was that notice 
posted after the estimate was prepared ? — Yes. 

4182. Were you here when the estimate was laid 
before the Board ?— No. 

4183. How do you know ? — I got the information 
from an official. 

4184. An official of the Union? — Aye. 

4185. Give us his name 1 — That I refuse. 

4186. You refuse to give his name? — I do. 

4187. Mr. Robinson. — What objection can you have 
to give his name? — It will drag the whole of the 
guardians down on the top of the man. 

4188. Mr. Mannion. — Don’t you mind that — it will 
do nothing of the kind. Out with the name? — I 
refuse. For the man’s own safety I object. 

4189. Mr. Robinson. — I do not want to press you 
further if you decline ? — I do not want to ruin the 
man. I have made an estimate myself since. 

4190. Mr. Mannion. — This thing you put on the 
chapel gate was grossly exaggerated, and was done for 
the simple purpose of inflaming the minds of the 
people, and I want to know where this gentleman got 
the statement he alleges ? — 

Witness . — And you won’t get it. 

Mr. Redington. — He has a right to get any infor- 
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ination from an official of the Union, and his evidence 
as it stands goes for what it is worth. 

Witness. — Well, I got it from John Moran of Kil- 
timagh. 

4191. Mr. Mannion. — That is the relieving officer! 
—Yes. 

4192. You posted a notice that the rate would he 
4s. 9 d. ?— Yes. 

4193. May I ask you was that a correct statement! 
It was so far as my information was concerned. 

4194. Very good, that answer will do. Did you 
invite a “ deputation,” I won’t call it a meeting, to 
your house ! — I invited them to hear the reply of this 
Board to my petition to the Local Government Board, 
and here is their reply — I am here to contradict the 
whole Board. 

4195. Very good. Is this your handwriting! — 
(Hands witness document as follows : — ) 

“ To the ratepayers of Boliola and Toocananagh — I 
have received a letter from the Local Government Board, 
givinsr us the answers of the guardians in reply to the 
charges against them contained in our petition, . if you 
kindly come to my place after second Mass I will; read 
tkom'for you. It has been circulated in the parish that I 
have withdrawn my petition, and that I invited the guardians 
to dinner. Anything these lying men can say I deem 
beneath my notice — but these falsehoods having got public 
circulation, I deem it my duty to contradict them in this 
public manner.” “ Martin Sheridan ” 


Yes, that is my notice. There was no tar behind it. 

4196. It is your writing ! — Yes. 

4197. Is that your writing 1 — (Hands Witness 
document as follows). “ Extract from Clerk of Union’s 
estimate as laid before the guardians last Tuesday.” 
Bohola Electoral Division relief rate 2s. 8 d. in the 
pound, poor rate 2s. Id. in the pound, total 4s. 9 d. in 
the pound. Toocananagh Electoral Division, total 
rate 6s. 6 d. in the pound 1 — Yes. 

4198. You posted these on the chapel gate! — Yes. 

4199. And you did that for the sole purpose of self 
preservation! — Simply to put the facts before the 
people. 

4200. For your own sake or the sake of the people 1 
— In the intei’est of the people and myself. 

4201. Did you represent to the people that this 
levy would be put on them for 15 years ! — No. 

4202. Did you ever state that to any one! — No. 

I was not such a stultus. 

4203. Oh! You were anxious to prove to the 
people that the relief was recklessly, wantonly, and 
without due regard to the interests of the people,, 
administered in the division, and the money wasted ! 
— Quite so. 

4204. And you have induced people to come in for 
the purpose of pi'oving that! — I induced no one. 

4205. Have you brought them here 1 — They were 
as anxious as I to come. 

4206. You are not a stultus 1 — No. 

4207. Are you aware that if the fact is proved that 
there have been abuses there — that may be — the people 
will have to pay for it, whereas it might be otherwise 
if it were known that the best was done — or was 
done to relieve the great distress ! — That is a matter 
of opinion. 

4208. Are you aware of it ! — I am not. 

4209. Would you be suprised to know that your 
action if successful would probably result in placing 
this load on the people instead of taking it off 1 — I am 
not. 

4210. And you think it would not have that effect 1 
— No. If so I would not move in the matter at all. 

4211. Oh ! if so you would not move in the matter 
at all! — No. 

4212. You told Mi-. Daly that you were “ under 
agent” to Sir Charles Gore! — Yes. 

4213. In the olden time that would be called 
bailiff! — Call it so if you like. 

4114. On your oath are you not his bailiff? — I am. 

4115. ou say you are rated at £70 ? — £71 15s. 

4116. On your oath do you hold a sod of land in 


the union ? — I decline for personal reasons to answer Swineford 
you — . ,. . Mr. Martin 

4117. You’ll answer my question and clout be Sheridan, 
impertinent. On your oath do you hold a perch of 

land in this union ?— I pay rates. 

4118. Do you hold a perch of land? — I pay rates, 
you ought to know whether I do or not. 

4119. Exactly — I know you don’t? — Ah, you did 
your best and you had to stop you — 

Mr. Robinson. — Just answer the questions, please. . 

4120. Mr. Mannion. — Do you swear you never 
represented to these people that for 15 years they 
would be paying this rate of 4s. 9 c?. ? — Nevei-. 

4121. And you never attended a meeting about 
this ? — No. 

4122. Were you ever at a meeting in a house of a 
man named Jordan? — No. 

4123. Do you know was there a meeting there? — 

No. 

4123a. Can you point to a single case in these two 
divisions of Bohola and Toocananagh where there was 
abuse ? — There was abuse in two-thirds of the cases. 

4124. Name one? — A ticket was issued to Edward 
M'Gowan, and it was refused when presented for 
relief. 

4125. Now give another? — There is James M‘Cor- 
mick. I am not speaking of my own knowledge. 

4126. You swear, sir, that two-thirds of the cases in 
which relief was issued were cases of abuse — give 
another name, if you have it, out of the two-thirds ? — 

You cannot make my brain a parish reservoir. 

4127. A “parish reservoir,” is that your answer; 
you allege recklessness and partiality in the adminis- 
tration of this relief — you mention one name, I ask 
you for another, and you talk of being a parish reser- 
voir ? — I was not up at the distribution of the relief. 

4128. Surely this is very simple : you made a violent 
charge — you allege wanton abuse aud partiality — I ask 
you to give a single instance — can you do so or can 
you not ? — I have seen the meal pass by my door with 
people who did not want it at all. 

4129. Give the names cf some of them— some of 
those who got it, who should not ! — There is J ames 
Walshe, of Barley Hill. 

4130. What about James Walshe? — He has £75 in 
the post-office. 

4131. Do you swear that ? — Do I swear it? 

4132. On your oath, has James Walshe £75 in the 

post-office or anywhere else ? — I am speaking by hear- 
say. . . . 

4133. Again I ask you, sir, can you give a single 
case that you know of your own knowledge ? — I have 
evidence. 

4134. Can you point to a single case where a man 
was refused relief who needed it? — I know of a case 
of John Burke, of Curraun, and he was made out a 
case for the dispensary, and the doctor said he was 
dying more from hunger than disease, and that evening 
they sent him two stone of meal. 

4135. I asked you to point to a case of a person in 
distress being refused relief, and you gave me a case 
where two stone of meal wUs sent to a man ? — But he 
was refused at first. 

4136. Do you know he was refused ?— He came and 
teld me he was refused. 

4137. More hearsay; you don’t know? — No. 

4138. But you are aware that when the doctor said 
he needed relief he got it at once ? — Indian meal was 
poor relief for a man of eighty-six years of age. 

4139. But are you aware that he got relief imme- 
diately the doctor said he needed it ? — I swear the 
guardian knew his circumstances and ailment. 

4140. Can you answer the question — are you aware 
that he got relief under the Poor Relief Act the mo- 
ment the doctor said he required it? — (No answer.) 

4141. Mr. Redington. — Do you know it, or do you 
no t? — The man was refused at first. 

4142. The question was whether you are aware that 
when the doctor said the man required it he ob- 
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Swihefoed. tained relief? — Yes, the permanent relieving officer 
Mr. Martin g»™ it to him. 

Sheridan. Mr. Mammon. — Gould not you answer at once? 

4143. Mr. Robinson. — Was that under the Poor 
Relief Act or under the ordinary law ? — I cannot say. 

4144. Mr. Mtmnion. — Well, that is the only case 
you can point to of its being refused ? — There are 
numbers. 

4145. Tell me another? — There are witnesses here. 
I cannot make my brain a reservoir for your infor- 
mation. 

4146. The reservoir again ; tell me, on your oath, 
can you give any case where relief was refused to a 
person who required and deserved it? — The people are 
here to give evidence. 

4147. You won’t answer the question ? — I have 
answered. 

4148. Do you know of a case to your own know- 
ledge? — Numbers occurred. 

4149. Except the case you mentioned, can you of 
your own knowledge point an instance in which relief 
was refused to any person who ought to have received 
it? — Yes, Thomas Mulligan came to say it was re- 
fused. 

4150. Again I ask you do you know of a case of 
your own knowledge ? — No. 

4151. At last ! Well, tell me, did you recommend 
any one for relief? — No. 

4152. Did your wife to your knowledge ? — No. 

4153. Are you swearing to that as a fact? — Your 
statement is the first I heard of it. 

4154. Is that your answer? — That is all 1 know 
about it. 

4155. On your oath, do you know of your wife ask- 
ing any one to give relief under this Act to any one ? 
— I believe she would think it beneath her to interfere 
in the matter at all. 

4156. That is not an answer. Do you know did 
she or did she not ? — I cannot swear. 

4157. Then we may take it that of your own know- 
ledge you can give no other solitary instance of relief 
having been improperly administered or withheld ? — 
That is not my answer. 

4158. Most distinctly it was ? — There are a number 
here to be examined. 

4159. Do you know of one yourself ? — Yes. 

4160. Name them ? — A lot of cases. 

4161. Well, your evidence is on record and will 
speak for itself. For the last time, can you particu- 
larize any of these cases of supposed abuse?— What 
you put to me is what I cannot very well answer, for 
I never went into this business of relief — I was only 
the agent of the parish. 


4162. Then you know nothing of your own know- 
ledge ? — I know what I was told. 

4163. Well, we will let that rest there. Was there 
any distress in your division ? — Yes. 

4164. Was there dire distress? — There was distress. 

4165. Was there dire distress? — Yes. 

4166. Were the people in a very bad way from dire 
distress ? — There were a few isolated cases. 

4167. Do you know these two divisions of Bohola 
and Toocananagh well ? — Both of them. 

4168. Did they require relief at all? -They did. 

4169. How much would relieve the people of 
Bohola? — One-third of the people required relief. 

4170. That was not what I asked you — but you say 
one-third of the people required relief? — Yes, they re- 
quired more or less relief. 

4271. In Bohola? — In both. 

4172. Do you know how much money was spent in 
relief there? — £152 5s. Id. 

4173. How many families are there in the division? 
— I could not say. 

4174. You swear that one-third of the people re- 
quired more or less relief? — Yes. 

4175. During' how many months was this relief 
being distributed? — May, June and July. 

4176. What do you think would be a fair sum in 
the division of Bohola to give occasional relief, say to 
one-third of the people in your opinion ? — That is a 
very arithmetical question. 

4177. And you have not a very arithmetical mind. 
How much would be a fail- sum for three months to 
afford relief to one-third of the families there? — I 
could not say. 

4178. Would £50 be too much? — It would be too 
much. Here is a return of the relief given. [Produc- 
ing document.] 

4179. Where does that come from? — From the 
people themselves. 

4180. Can you swear that the figures are correct? — 
As far as I got them from the people themselves. 

4181. Mr. Daly. — Was that return made out by 
yourself ? — Yes. 

4182. From information from those to whom relief 
was given? — Yes. 

4183. And all these people were here ? — They were 
yesterday. 

4184. Mi’. Mannion. — They are not here now ? — No. 

Mi-. Daly. — I submit that his return may be ac- 
cepted in evidence. It is in the power of the Clerk to 
disprove it if it is incorrect. 

Mr. Mannion. — It is utterly valueless, being merely 
a statement of something he heard from some one else, 
with nothing whatever to verify or support it. 

The Commissioners declined to receive the return. 


Mr. Patrick 


Patrick King sworn. 


4185. Dr. Daly. — Do you live at Bai-ley Hill? — 
Yes. 

4186. That is near Bohola ? — Yes. 

4187. Where these two Clarkes — William and 
Patrick — live ? — Yes. 

4188. Do they live in the same house there? — I 
think so. 

4189. Were you a carter in the employment of any 
one last summer ? — Yes. 

4190. In whose employment? — Patrick Clarke’s. 

4191. Is he the guardian for Bohola? — Yes. 

4192. Did you take any meal from any place? — 
Yes, from Foxford station. 

4193. To where? — To Bohola. 

4194. Where did you take it to there ? — To where 
he lives. 

4195. Where who lives? — Mr. Patrick Clarke. 

4196. Who was that meal for ? — I suppose it was 
for him. 

Mr. Mannion. — Don’t mind what you suppose. 

4197. Mr. Daly. — What was the meal for?— It was 
for distribution as relief. 


4198. Who was the person who distributed this 
meal ? — 1 know nothing about' the distribution beyond 
the delivery. 

4199. Who was in the habit of going into the store 
and giving it out to the people there ? Tell the truth 
and don’t be afraid of anybody. Do you know who 
was in the habit of giving that out to the people and 
weighing it in the store 1 — I don't know. I used to 
see the servant boys there in the act of weighing out 
the stuff. 

4200. Did you ever see anyone but the servant 
boys ? — Yes. 

4201. Who did you see? — Mr. Clarke. 

4202. Is it that gentleman there ? — Yes; I would 
see him there. 

4203. What is his name ? — Patrick Clarke. 

4204. Did you ever see William Clarke doing it ? — 

No. ° 

4205. Did you ever see anyone but the servant boys 
and Patrick Clarke, the guardian, giving out the meal? 
—No. 

4206. How long were you bringing out meal from 
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tlie station at Foxford ? — As near as I can tell, from 
between a fortnight to three weeks. 

4207. Who paid you ? — Patrick Clarke. 

4208. This gentleman here? — Yes. 

4209. Mr. Robinson. — Did I understand you to say 
that you saw Patrick Clarke giving out the relief?— 
He used to be in the store, but I won’t say I saw him 
in the act. 

4210. Whose were the servant boys ? — Mr. Clarke s. 

4211. Mr. Mannion. — Was this meal brought to 
the store that is detached from Clarke’s house ? — Yes. 

4212. Was it at Foxford station you got the meal ? 
— Yes. 

4213. Can you swear to whom it was directed ? — I 
can not. ■ 

4214. All you know is that Mr. Clarke sent you 
there to deliver it at Bohola ? — Yes. 

4215. He was guardian of the division? — Yes. 

4216. Did you ever see the relieving officer there 
when it was being distributed? — Yes, I did — M‘Nulty. 

4217. Did you see many people getting meal at that 
store ?— Yes. 

4218. Used you see a hundred there looking for 
relief? — Yes. 

4219. You live in the division of Bohola yourself? 


4221. Was there a great deal of distress there — 
As far as the distresses concerned, I do not know 


much about it. 

4222. But you saw numbers about Clarke s place 
looking for relief ? — Yes. 

4223. Mr. Daly .— Do you know M‘Nulty 'the 


relieving officer?— Yes. . . 

4224. Do you know if he is a man who is m the 
habit of working for Clarke on his land— mowing for 
him and working on his farm occasionally ? — I saw. 
him mowing for him. 

4225. This summer? — Yes. 

4226. Mr. Redington. — Who does this store belong; 

1 to ? — To the best of my opinion to Mr. Clarke. 

4227. Does it adjoin his house ? — Yes. 

4228. You were asked was it “ detached ” from it, 
and I thought you said yes. Is there a door from one 
to the other ? — Yes. 

4229. Does it form part of the same building ? — 


4230. Mr. Mannion . — You say the store belongs 
to “ Mr. Clarke ” — do you mean Clarke, senior ? — I 
do not know who it belongs to, but it is attached 
to the house. 

4231. That is where the father and these boys live? 


4220. Yourself and your brothers are road contrac- 4232. And you cannot swear whose house it 
tors ?— Yes. actually is ? — I cannot. 


James Broom sworn. 


. 4233. Mr. Daly. — Where do you live ? — At Ros- 
levin. 

4234. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Jordan. 

4235. Is that the chairman ? — Yes. 

4236. Did you get relief this summer ?— I did, but 
I worked for it. 

4237. For whom did you work ? — For Mr. Clarke. 

4238. The guardian ? — Yes. 

4239. How many days did you work for him ? — 
Nine days on the road, and after a week my son told 
me he worked. 


4240. You worked nine days on the road ? — Yes. 

4241. Is your son here ? — No. 

4242. You do not know of your own knowledge if 
your son worked ?■ — No, except what he told me. I 
will swear nothing but what I know myself. 

4243. Mr. Mannion. — Your evidence is that you 
worked for nine days on the road ? — Yes. 

4244. And you got relief for it ? — Yes. 

4245. And you wanted it ? — Yes ; only I wanted it 
I would not go on the road. 

4246. Were you at any of these little meetings held 
about this business ? — No. 


Patrick M'Donogh sworn. 


4247. Mr. Daly, — You reside in Roslevin ? — 
Yes. 

4248. You were a tenant of Mr. Jordan’s? — 
Yes. 

4249. Did you get any of this relief money last 
summer ? — I got some meal. 

4250. Where did you get it? — In Bohola. 

4251. Who from? — Different people that were 
attending there. 

4252. Who? — Well, from one Kilgannon. 

4253. Whose employment was he in ? — I don’t 
rightly know. 

4254. Did you do' any work for that meal ? — 
Yes. 

4255. Where?— Four or five days on the road and 


the remainder on the farm. 

4256. And was it by these relief tickets you were 
paid for the work you did on the farm? — Yes, relief 
tickets. 

4257. Mr. Robinson .— On what farm?— I do not 
know the name of it. 

4258. But whose farm was it 1 — I suppose it was 


Clarke’s farm. 

4259. Do you know that it was his farm ? — 
Yes. 


4260. Mr. Daly . — Was it Clarke put you to work 
on it ? — Yes. 

4261. How many days did you work on it ? — 
Twenty-five or twenty six days. 

4262. And you got paid for that by these re’ief 
tickets? — Yes. 

4263. Mr. Mannion . — How many days altogether 


were you on the road and the farm ? — About thirty 
days. 

4264. You were four days on the road and twenty- 
six days on the farm ?— As near as I can go to 
it. 

4265. What were you doing on the farm? — I was 
doing a good many things. 

4266. What were you doing on the farm? — Fencing, 
and all soi'ts of things. 

4267. Is that the farm which the road— on which 
the relief work was done — ran through ? — It is not, 

4268. Was the fence you were working at between 
the farm and the road ?— No ; it was in the middle 
of the farm. 

4269. Was any of it between the farm and the 
road ? — Of course, it was inside of the roa l. 

4270. On your oath sir, was not the fence between 
the farm and the road bordering it ? — It was on the 
farm and on the road. 

4271. Then why did you say at first that it was 
not?— I said it was on the farm. 

4272. What brought you here? — Well, I was sum- 
moned. 

4273. Had you any talk with anyone before you 
were summoned? — Yes. 

4274. Were you talking to Mr. Sheridan ? — No. 

4275. You had no conversation with him ? — 
No. 

4276. Nor he with you? — No. 

4277. Who spoke to you about this business? — It 


SWIKEFORD. 

Mr. Patrick 
King. 


Mr. James 
Brown- 


Mr. Patrick 
M'Donogh. 
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Swisepobd. was rumoured about tlie place, in the neighbour- 
Mr. Patrick 

M'Donogb. 4278. Did you know it was Sheridan got the 
summons for you ? — No. 

4279. You never spoke to him about this ? — 
No. 

4280. Were you at any of these meetings ? — 
No. 

4281. Were .you ever at Sheridan’s house after 
Mass 1 — No. 

4282. Did you sign any petition for him ? — No, he 
never asked me. 

4283. Do you know Dominick Jordan’s house? — 
Yes. 

4284. Were you ever there at a meeting? — No. 

4285. At any time ? — No. 

4286. Were you there within the last fortnight for 
any purpose ? — No. 

4287. Within three weeks ? — No. 

4238. When did you first tell that you were work- 
ing on Clarke’s farm for this relief? — Well, I cannot 
tell you about that. 

4289. Did you ever tell anyone ? — That I was work- 
ing on it ? 

4290. Yes? — A good many seen me working. 

4291. Did you ever tell anyone you were working 
on Clarke’s farm until you came here on summons ? — 
Of course I did, I was asked. 

4292. Who asked you ? — Different people — my 
neighbours. 

4293. No one but your neighbours ? — Yes. 

4294. Did they not see you working there ? — Yes. 

4295. Did Mr. Sheridan" ever ask you if you were 
working on Clarke’s farm ? — No. 

4296. And you never told him ? — No. 

4297. Now, tell me, were you in distress ? — Yes. 

4298. Was this the road fence you were working 
at 1— No. 

4299. Was any part of it along the road ? — Yes. 

4300. How much of it ? — I never measured it. 

4301. Was the greater part of it along the road ? — 
No. 

4302. Was all the fence along the road ? — Yes, all 
the fence that I was working on — the new road they 
took to work. 

4303. Let me try to understand you ; you worked 
twenty- six days on the fence ? — No, I did not. 

Mr. Daly . — He worked four days. 

Mr. Redington . — It was stated that he worked four 
days on the road. 

4304. Mr. Robinson . — He stated he did “ all sorts 
of things.’’ What other things did you do ? — I was 
planting at the potato crop. 

4305. And did you get tickets for the work you did 
there ? — I got tickets there. 

4306. Mr. Mannion . — Did you ever do anything 
else there ? — I cut a few weeds. 

4307. Were you paid for that in tickets ? — I don’t 


know whether I was or not ; I cut weeds and planted 
potatoes there. 

4308. Anything else ? — No. 

4309. I understood you to say that your principal 
work was fencing ? — Yes, the principal work per- 
haps. 

4310. Did you do fencing ? — Yes. 

4311. Was your principal work fencing? — Yes 
fencing and moulding potatoes. 

4312. How many days were you moulding potatoes ? 
— Well, I did not take any entry. 

4313. Was not the greater part of the twenty-six 
days taken up in fencing ? — Yes, it was. 

4314. But was not that the fence along the road 
where the relief work was being done ? — It was not. 

4315. Was it not in the middle of the farm ? 

Yes, part of it. 

4316. Was part of it along the road ? — Yes ; the 
fence I was working on was along the road. 

I understood you just now to say it was not. 

4317. Mr. Redington . — You worked part of the 
time along the fence ? — Yes, on the farm fence. 

4318. Mr. Mannion. — Alongthenew road, or at least 
the road they were working on ? — Yes, it was. 

Mi-. Daly . — Will you please ask him was he work- 
ing on the side of the fence inside the farm or outside 
near the road. 

4319. Mr. Redington. —Was this part of the fence 
along the new road on which you were working ? —It 
was. 

4320. The ordinary relief road ? — Yes, sir. 

4321. And for the remainder of the time was it on 
the fence of the same road you were working ? — No. 

4322. Mr. Mannion . — I am afraid you are not quite 
clear about this — were you not working on the fence 
along the relief road as I may call it ? — Yes. 

4323. And for the whole time ? — No, not the whole 
time. 

4324. On another road ? — Yes, on the farm. 

Mr. Mannion. — I must give it up. 

4325. Mr. Daly . — You know what is called the 
relief road ? — Yes. 

4326. How long were you working on that ? — Four 
days. 

4327. Where did you work after the four days? — • 
On the farm. 

4328. At what? — Moulding potatoes and making 
fences. 

4329. Where were the fences you were making? 
Were they along the road? — No. 

4330. Mr. Mannion . — Was the principal part of 
your work along the farm fences ? — Yes. 

4331. And you were thirty days working alto- 
gether?— Yes. 

4332. Was any part of the fencing you did any- 
where upon the farm except along the relief road ? — 

I did moulding potatoes as well. 

4333. You won’t give any other answer? — I give 
you my answer. 


Mr. John 
M\Sicliolas. 


John M‘ Nicholas sworn. 


4334. Mr. Daly. — You live at Roslevin ? — Yes. 

4335. You are a tenant of Mr. Jordan’s? — Yes. 

4336. Did you get any of this relief work in the 
summer ? — Yes. 

4337. How many days did you work ?— Six days 
altogether. 

4338. Where did you work ?— On the road. 

4339. Did you work anywhere else? — That is all. 
My son worked. 

4340. Mr. Mannion. — Is he here? — Yes. 


4341. Mi - . Daly . — To your knowledge did vour 
son work on the road ? — He told me so. 

4342. Do you know if your son' worked or not? — 
He told me ho did. 

4343. Did you see him ? — No. 

4344. Mr. Mannion.— You were in distress ? — 
Yes. 

4345. And you worked? — Yes. 

4346. And got relief? — Yes. 
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Thady Pat. Conlan swo^n. 


Mr. Daly . — Do you live at Roslevin ?— Yes. 
Your father was tenant to Mr. Jordan? — 

Did you work last summer on this relief 
work? — Yes. 

4350. How many days ? — Eighteen days. 

4351. Where did you work? — Four days — making 
fences. 

4352. And where did you spend the remaining por- 
tion of the time ? — Two days with a horse and a cart 
gravelling Mr. Clarke’s yard. 

4353. Well, what else? — I was eight days on the 
road. 

4354. What road ? — On the new road. 

4355. And where else? — Four days working at the 
potatoes. 

4356. Did you see others working there at the 
same time? — I did. 

4357. How many did you see ? — There was eleven 
working along with me. 

4358. Where used you be paid? — From John 
M'Nulty’s. 


4347. 

4348. 
Yes. 

4349. 


4359. Did you ever see any of these men getting Swineford. 

relief tickets ? — Yes. Mr. Thady 

4360. Used you get relief tickets for your work? — Pat. Conlan. 
Yes. 

4361. And you saw the others getting it? — Yes. 

4362. Mr. Robinson. — Were you paid in tickets for 
all the work you did there ? — I got nothing for three 
days I worked there. 

4363. Mr. Mannion. — T am afraid we are very 
mixed. You got nothing for three days you worked 
on the farm 1— No. 

4364. How many days were you on the road ? — 

Eight days. Taking stones off the farm was also 
done. 

4365. Were these stones brought out and put on 
the road ? — I threw them on the road. 

4366. Of the eighteen days work were there three 
you got no payment for? — Yes. 

4367. How many days were you working gravelling 
the yard ? — Three days. 

4368. How were you paid? — By ticket. They 
stopped two days at first and one day afterwards. 

4369. Why? — I do not know. 


Michael M‘ Nicholas sworn. 


4370. Mr. Daly. — Who is your father’s landlord ? — 
Mr. Taaffe. 

4371. Werg you working on these relief works ? — 
Yes, sir. 

4372. How many days? — Five days. 

4373. What were you doing? — Fencing on the land 
two and a half days, and another half day working 
on the farm. 


4374. And the other two days? — On the road. Mr. Michael 

4375. Mr. Mannion. — This fence, was it on the M'Nicholas. 
roadside ? — Yes. 

4376. Which side of the road were you working? — 

The road side. 

4377. What else were you doing besides fencing ? — 

Cleaning the drain. 


Daniel M‘Gowan sworn. 


4579. Mi’. Daly. — You live at Bohola? — Yes. 

4580. Did you work on the relief works ? — Yes. 

4581. How many days? — Well, about twenty days 
or twenty-one. 

4582. Where did you work? — I worked on the 
road making fences that were tossed down on the new 
road. 

4583. Where else? — No place else. 

4584. You did not work on the farm at all ? — No. 

4585. Mr. Mannion. — Did anyone visit you lately? 
—No. 

4586. Were any threats used towards you? — No. 

4587. Did anyone ask you to swear you were 
working on Clarke’s farm? — No, but some were 
pi’oving I was. 

4588. But you were not? — No. 


4589. But did any one say it was safer for you to 
swear you -were? — It might be fun. 

4590. Well, did anyone make the jocose observation 
that the roof might be burned over you if you did not 
swear you were working for Clarke? — No, it was only 
a joke if they were saying it. 

4591. But did any of them by way of joke say the 
house would be burned over your head? — No, but it 
was only in fun they would say I was working on the 
farm. At the time I got that meal I had nothing to 
do but go into the workhouse but for it. 

4592. Did the people say that if you did not come 
in and swear you were working with Clarke it would 
be worse for you ? — Well, they had so much to say 
that I would not give heed to them. 

4593. Mr .Daly. — Have you a son? — No. 


Mr. Daniel 
M'Gowan. 


John M'Gowan sworn. 


4594. Mr. Daly. — You live at Bohola? — Yes. 

4595. How many days were you on the relief works 
last summer ? — I am no scholar. I never took account 
of it, but I believe twenty-one days. 

4596. Have you a son ?— Yes. 

4597. Was he on the works? — Yes. 

4598. Did you both work together? — No. 

4599. Where did you work? — On the new Works. 

4600. You were never off them? — No. 

4601. Where did your son work? — On the same 
line he told me. 

4602. Mr. Mannion. — You wanted the relief? — 
Yes. 


4603. And you got it? — Yes. Mr. John 

4604. Were there any little threats held out to M‘Gowan. 
you — were you told to prove you worked on Clarke’s 

land? — No, I never worked on his land. 

4605. Did anyone ever tell you this rate would be 
put on you for fifteen years ? — Yes. 

4606. Who told you ? — Myself alone. 

4607. Oh, come now. Do you ever go to Mass at 
Bohola ? — Indeed I do. 

4608. Did you ever go to a little meeting at Mrs. 

Sheridan’s ? — No, never. 


P 2 
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Michael Laroelle sworn. 


4609. Mr. Daly. — Were you on the relief works last 
summer ? — I was. 

4610. How many days were you on the relief 
works ? — Twenty-three days.- 

4611. Where did you work during these twenty-three 
days ? — Twenty-one on the road and two on the land. 

4612. How many more little boys were working on 
the farm with you ? — Four more. 

4613. Whose land was it? — Mr. Clarke’s. 

4614. How were you all paid? — They got a ticket. 

4615. Mr. Robinson.— How were you paid? — I was 
to get a ticket. 


4616. Mr. Mannion. — You worked twenty-one days 
on the road and two on. the farm ? — Yes. 

4617. Can you swear that you got any ticket for 
the two days ? — Ho. 

4618. Mr. Itedinglon. — Were you paid anything 
for these two days ? — Ho. 

4619. Are you owed any money for those two days ? 
— There was no relief given for those days. 

4620. Mr. Daly. — Did you not get a ticket for the 
two days you were on the farm ? — Ho. 


Catherine O'Donnell sworn. 


4621. Mr. Daly — You are a widow ? — Yes. 

4622. Where do you live?— At Hnockranny. 

4623. How, do you recollect getting a relief ticket 
from anybody ? — Yes. 

4624. Who did you get the relief ticket from? — 
John O’Connor. 

4625. Of the town? — Ho, of Bohola. 

4626. When you got the relief ticket, who did you 
take it to ? — William Carey. 

4627. When you brought it to him what did he 
. say ? — There was a lot of women there, and they all 

had to come out, and I asked why did they come out 
without getting their value, and they said 

Mr. Mannion . — I object to what they said. 

4628. Mr. Daly. — Had you a conversation with 
Mr. Carey at all ? — Ho. All our tickets were directed 
to him, and we got no stuff at all. 

4629. Where did you get relief on your ticket ? — 
At Patrick Clarke’s, of Bohola. 


4630. Where did you get it ? — We will call it a 
room. 

4631. Was it in the shop ? — Ho, it was some dis- 
tance from it. 

4632. Mi-. Mannion. — Is it in a store ? — We never 
heard it called only a room. 

4633. Did you want relief ? — Yes, and very little 
of it I got. 

4634. You went to the relieving officer? — Yes.. 

4635. And got a ticket for the relief? — Yes. 

4636. And went to Clarke’s and got the meal ? — 
Yes. 

4637. What was on the ticket? — Oh, very little, in 
troth. 

4638. Mr. Redington. — What did you get ? — I got 
six stone at first. 

4639. Who gave it to you,? — Patrick Clarke. 

4640. Did he hand it to you? — Yes, and weighed 
it himself and the boy. 

4641. Patrick Clarke, the guardian ? — Yes. 


Martin Mullen sworn. 


4642. Mi-. Daly. — Do you live in Bohola division? 
—Yes. 

4643. Who is your landlord ? — I have no land at 
all. 

4644. Were you on the relief works last summer ? 
— Yes, four days. 

4645. For whom did you work? — Well, John 
O’Connor set me on. 

4646. Where did you work ? — On the road. 

4647. How many days were you working on the 
relief works ? — That is all, except that I was working 
for-John O’Connor himself 

4648. Well, how were you paid by John O’Connor? 
— Hothing, except by tickets. 

4649. How many days were you working for him ? 
— About twenty days. 

4650. And you were four on the road? — Yes. 

4651. And you were paid for all this by tickets ? — 
Yes. 

4652. Mr Mannion. — What work were you engaged 
on ? — Cutting turf. 

4653. You were in great distress ? — Indeed I was. 

4654. Did O’Connor put you the first four days on 
the road ? — He did. 

4655. Did you complain that you were too weak 


and not able to work on the road, as long as there 
was other work for you ? — Yes. 

4656. As soon as the work on the road, was ex- 
hausted, were you not still in distress ? — I was. 

4657. And had you not to be relieved and kept 
alive, by meal, after the work on the road was over ? 
— Yes. 

4658. Would you not have starved if you did not 
get it ? — I was in need of it. 

4659. Had you anything to depend on but the 
meal 1 — My day’s wages. 

4660. But I thought you were depending On the 
meal? — That’s what I mean. I got nothing but the 
meal. 

4661. And after the week was over you worked 
for O’Connor, you say ?—' Yes ; I was not put on any 
other road. 

4662. Mr. Redington.- — What did you do for 
O’Connor ? — I cut turf. 

4663. And how were you paid ? — By tickets. 

4664. Mr. Mannion. — How, are you sure you 
woi'ked for John O’Connor?. — Yes, I am, at Bai’lev 
Hill bog. 

4665. Are you aware that he has not got a bog? — 
I am not. I only know he sent me there to work for 
him. 


Thomas Byrne sworn. 


4666. Mr. Daly. —Where do you live ? — At Knock- 
ranny. 

4667. How many days were you working on the 
relief works ? — A fortnight altogether. 

4668. How were you , working ? — I worked a week 
with John O’Connor, and the rest on the road. 

4669. How were you paid for your seven days? 
— I was not paid at all. 


4670. Well, what did you get? — I got relief. 

4671. Do you mean tickets ? — Yes, tickets. 

4672. Those tickets that you got — where did you 
get meal for them ? — At Clarke’s, sir. 

4673. Who was in the habit of giving you the 
meal? — Well, Patrick Clarke. I will tell the truth. 

4674. Is it that gentleman there? — Yes, he ga\6 
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me one turn or two, and his brother William gave me 
the rest. 

4675. Mr. Mannion. — How many turns did you 
rret altogether ? — I don’t know. 

° 4676. Did you get twenty ? — I did not. 

4677. Did you get ten ?— ^No. 

4678. Did you get five? — Well, I did not count 
them up. 

4679. Can you even guess? — I could not tell. 

4680. Was it the first week you were working on 
the road? — Yes. 

4681. Until the work was stopped ? — Yes. 

4682. Was it for O’Connor or his sister you were 
working after that ? — For O’Connor. 

4683. How much do you owe O’Connor’s sister for 
shop goods? — Nothing. 

4684. Do you swear that ? — Yes. 

4685. Did you ever owe her anything? — No. 

4686. You swear that? — I do. 

4687. And is everything else you state as true as 
that? — Yes. 

4688. Mr. Daly. — Does Mr. O’Connor live in the 
same house with his sister ? — Yes. 

4689. And for the time you worked what were you 
paid ? — Nothing. 

4690. What did you get?— Meal. 

4691. It was a ticket you got?— Yes, and the 
meal then. 

4692. A ticket on Clarke ? — Yes. 

4693. For working on O’Connor’s land ?— Yes. 

4694. Mr. Mannion. — How much meal did you get 
altogether ? — I can’t say. 


4695. Did you go three times to Clarke’s ? — Yes. Swineford, 

4696. Did you go six times ? — I don’t know that. Mr. Thomas 

4697. And for a fortnight’s work did you only get Byrne, 
meal five times ? — I know I never got anything but 
meal. 

4698. Will you swear that the meal was not all 
given to you for the work done on the road ? — He 
told me it was for the work I done. 

4699. Can you swear that the meal you got was 
not for the work done on the road ? — I cannot swear 
that, I can only swear I got the meal. 

4700. Mr. Redington. — When did you get the meal 
for working on the road ? — The same week. 

4701. Did you get all the meal before you went to 
work for O’Connor? — Yes. 

4702. Do you understand ? Did you get more meal 
after you worked at O’Connor’s ? — No, I don’t think 
so, but I was getting it during the time I worked. 

4703. Mr. Daly. — That is not quite clear. How 
many stone of meal did you get altogether? — Two 
cwt. and a half. 

4704. Did you get flour ? — Yes. 

4705. How much? — Four stone. 

4706. Did you get any tea? — Yes, one oz. and one 
lb. of sugar. 

4707. Do you know how long you worked on the 
road ? — A fortnight altogether on the farm. 

4708. Mr. Robinson. — For O’Connor ? — Yes, sir. 

4709. And how often did you receive relief? — I 
cannot say. 

4710. Do you know for how many days you 
received it at a time ? — No. 


Patrick Burlce sworn. 


4711. Mr. Daly. — Where do you live ? — AtBohola. 

4712. Did you work at this relief work ? — Yes, I 
was three days at it. 

4713. Did you get a ticket? — Yes. 

4714. What was the value of it? — 2s. 6c/. 

4715. Where did you go to get the stuff? — To Mr. 
Clarke’s. 

4716. Did he decline to give you any stuff? — Well, 
I don’t say he did, but we had some drink on the 
ticket. 

4717. What did he give you on the* ticket? — He 
gave me two stone of yellow meal. 

4718. And for the remainder ?— The remainder was 
a drink. 

4719. Was that given to you by the guardian? — 
Yes, and O’Connor. 

4720. Do you mean both you and he had a drink 
for it? — Yes. 

4721. Mr. Mannion. — When did you first tell this 
to anyone ? — Well, I did not tell it not before four 
days ago, 

4722. Who did you tell it to ? — To a mate of mine. 

4723. Who is the mate? — Johnny Roche. 

4724. Did you tell it to Mr. Sheridan ?— Well, of 
course. 

4725. When did you tell him %— Yesterday. 

4726. Were you served with a summons at that 
time? — No. 

4727. Where did you tell him ? — At his own house. 

4728. Who asked you to go there ? — No one but 
himself. 

4729. Was there a meeting ? — Not as I know on. 

4730. How many people were there when you went ? 
— I could not tell. 

4731. Were there 20? — Well I cto not know the 
exact number. 

4732. Were you at any meetings in his house be- 
fore ? — Not as I know on. 

4733. Were you at any meetings there at night? — 
No. 

4734. Did you contribute anything towards getting 
up this case — did you pay any money to anyone — I do 
not mean to Mr. Daly, of course ? — 


Mr. Robinson. — I do not know that this can have B u r ' ka “ " c 
anything to do with the question before us. 

Mr. Mannion. — Well, perhaps not, sir. I was 
merely trying to show that this was a combination, 
and I won’t press the question, (To witness)— You 
say you got a drink? — Yes. 

4735. How much ?— Two quarts. 

4736. Of what?— Ale. 

4737. Mr. Redington. — How much land have you 
got? — Four acres. 

4738. Have you any cows ? — A cow and a calf. 

4739. Have you a horse ? — No, only an ass. 

4740. Have you any sheep ? — No sheep, sir. 

4741. Were you destitute at the time you got this 
relief ?— Well I was, in a manner, but then I could do' 
without it. 

4742. Mr. Mannion. — Just tell me, were you, as a 
matter of fact, destitute, or could you have done with- 
out this relief?— Yes I could. 

4743. And do you think it an honest thing to have 
gone in and taken this relief when you could have 
done without it?— There was richer than me did it. 

4744. You thought it honest? — Yes, with richer 
nor me doing the same. 

4745. Were you told this rate would be spread over 
fifteen years, and put on the people to pay for that 
time ? — Yes. 

4746. And that unless the people came in and 
proved that the relief was badly given out they would 
have to pay it for fifteen years ?— I did hear that. 

4747. And only you heard that you would not be 
h ere ? — I would be here, of course. 

4748. Why ? — Because it was given to people that 
could do without it, and was not given to people who 
wanted it badly. 

4749. You could have done without it? — Yes. 

4750. And being able to do without it, and yet 
taking it, you were such an honest fellow that you 
would have come here to protest against the abuse of 
the relief ? — It was just to give evidence I came. 

4751. Mr. Daly. — Now you stated that you got 
some ale as portion of your relief ticket?— Yes. 

4752. Who did you drink it with ? — Me and .John 
O’Connor. 
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4753. No one else? — No one. 

4754. Mr. Redington. — Where did you get this 
meal and ale ? — In the shop. 

4755. In the shop ? — Yes, where I got the meal ; in 
the tap-room. 

4756. Is the tap-room off the shop ? — It is attached 
to it. 

4757. Mr. Ma/nnion. — Is that the store ? — It is 
what I reckon the tap-room. 

4758. Was it filled with meal at the time? — No, 
hut there were a good many bags filled with meal 
there. 


4759. Was there anything but meal uhere? — There 
was yellow meal and flour and oatmeal. 

4760. Anything else ? — No, not in that store. 

4761. And you got the meal in that “store”? — 
Yes. 

4762. And you got the ale in the shop? — No, I 
went through the shop to the tap-room, and came 
back to the shop. There is just a door between them. 

4763. Mr. Redington . — Were there people drinking 
when you were there ? — No, but they generally do 
drink there. 


Mrs. Mulligan sworn. 


4764. Mr. Daly. — You are a married woman? — 
Yes. 

4765. Did your husband work on the relief works 
this summer ? — No. 

4766. Who did? — My little girl. 

47 67. What work did she do ? — She was working 
at the road, and two days at John Connor’s. 

4768. Did John Connor go to you ? — Yes, and de- 
manded her of me. 

4769. And did you send her to work ? — Yes. 

4770. IIow was she paid for that — what kind of 


payment did she get? — I do not recollect anything 
about it. 

4771. Do you recollect giving him anything? — I 
give him anything ! Why I was the poorest person, 
and I got a ticket. I saw the committee men and I 
got a second ticket, and brought it to the relieving 
officer, O’Connor, and in a week after I got some meal, 
and there was every sort of delay, and at one time I 
had to wait a fortnight. 

4772. Did you give him anything? — No; I had 
not a pound’s worth in the world to give him any- 
thing. 


Mrs. Higgins sworn. 


4773. Mr. Daly. — Do you recollect applying for 
relief? — I do, well. 

4774. Who did you apply to 4 — To John Connor. 
My little girl worked three days on the road and he 
would not give me anything for three weeks’ after, 
and I said I wanted it as much as anyone. 

4775. Did you bring him anything as a present ? — 
1 did ' 

4776. What did you bring?— Ah, what do you 
think I ought to bring ? 

4777. As a matter of fact, what did you bring — 
did you bring any present to John Connor ? — Don’t 
you know it is little I have to biing anyone. 

4778. Yes, but did you bring any present to the 
house ? — What present. 

4779. Did you bring any butter? — Oh, it is very 
little I would get for the butter I brought. Sure you 
know that well. 


4780. Now, can’t you be quiet, and answer the 
questions I put to you. How many rolls of butter 
did you bring ? — Well, if I brought him a couple it is 
little I would get for it. 

4781. How much did you bring? — I could not tell, 
John Connor knew nothing about that. 

4782. Mr. Mannion. — John Connor knew nothing 
about that ? — No, fhe boy did not. 

4783. You say your daughter worked three days 
on the road ? — Yes, 

4784. And what else? — And a day with himself on 
the bog. 

4785. And Connor would not give anything until 
she worked the three days ? — She worked on the road 
as soon as anyone went on it. 

4786. You and she were in distress ? — Yes. 

4787. And she worked ? — Yes. 

4788. And you got relief ? — Yes. 


Patrick Clarks p.l.g., sworn. 


4789. Mr. Mannion. — You are a member of the 
Board of Guardians, and reside at Bohola? — Yes. 

4790. Was there distress in your division in July 
or June? — Yes. Not as much perhaps as in other 
divisions. 

4791. Did you do all you could as a guardian of 
the poor to have this relief distributed in the best 
manner possible ? — Yes ; I did everything in my 
power. 

4792. Did you visit many of the houses of the 
people before the relief was distributed ? — Yes; I sent 
the relieving officer and accompanied him to visit the 
different places. 

4793. Did you ever advise or suggest that relief 
should be given to any person except those who de- 
served it ? — No, I did not. 

4794. And was the relief distributed fairly? — Yes, 
quite fairly. 

4795. Now, there are charges here that you had 
people working on your land. There was a man who 
swore he was making a fence for you along the new 
road and was paid by relief ticket ? — The road on 
which they worked is a road which is of advantage to 
about 300 people ; 300 families who would have no 
approach to the public road except through our farm, 
and in that sense of course it is on our farm. There 
is nothing even in the shape of a boreen, and I gave 


them the use of the road, and of course I got them to 
make the fences, but it was only nine or ten perches 
through the best of our land. 

4796. Do you think there was any abuse in the 
way the relief was administered in your division ? — 
Every care was taken to prevent it, and there can 
only have been very few cases indeed. Some may 
have got relief who did not require it as badly as 
others. 

4797. How many people did this road accommo- 
date ? — I think about 400 or 500. 

4798. Is it of much use to yourself ? — A horse and 
cart of ours never went up that since it was made. 

4799. Is there any comparison as between the 
advantage it is to you and the benefit to the public ? 
— No ; there is really no advantage to us at all worth 
speaking of. 

4800. There was £165 altogether expended on your 
division ? — Yes. 

4801. Do you think it was absolutely necessary to- 
spend that money in your division to relieve the dis- 
tress there ? — Yes ; it was one of the smallestjsums 
spent in the Swinford Union. 

4802. Did you hear any complaints about the way 
in which this money was expended until recently ? — 
No ; except of people not getting enough and of others 
getting too much. 
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4803. Did you hear any public or general com- 
plaints of the way in which the relief was given ? — 
No ; not until lately. 

4804. I believe there was a good deal of trouble 
given by Mr. Sheridan? — Yes. 

4805. He was in the habit of posting notices on the 
chapel gates as to rates and so on ?— Yes. 

4806. Do you know that it was extensively circu- 
lated that the rates he alleged would be imposed 
would be payable for the next 15 years ? — Yes ; and 
when I reasoned with the people they would not listen 
to me. 

4807. Now, as far as you could make out was there 
any abuse in the administration of the relief? — No. 

4808. Mr. Laly. — What business were you brought 
up to ? — General business and farming. 

4809 . That is only one — what else ? — Cattle dealing. 

4810. Shopping?— I never knew anything about 
shopping. 

4811. Do you attend behind the counter at home ? 
—No. 

4812. Does your brother ? — No. 

4813. Is your name Patrick? — Yes. 

4814. Are you postmaster at Bohola ? — No. 

4815. Have you a licence in your own name ? — No. 

4816. Who has the licence? — My father. 

4817. Who has the post office? — My father. 

Mr. Mannion. — Perhaps you are not aware, 
Mr. Daly, that in some cases it is permissible to hold 
the two occupations. 

4818. Mr. Daly. — Carey, the contractor, is your 
uncle ? — Yes 

4819. Where does he live ? — At Bohola. 

4820. And this tap room or store is where the meal 
was all put into ? — Yes. 

4S21. It is attached to your father’s house? — Yes. 

4822. It is used as a general room attached to the 
shop? — No. 

4823. When was it built ? — Seven or eight years ago. 

4824. Was it used as a tap room? — When stuff 
comes it is put into it. 

4825. Is it used as a drinking room ? — I often saw 
people drinking in it, but generally people go upstairs. 

4826. Mr. Redington. — It is at the back of the 
shop ? — Yes. 

4827. And in connexion with the shop ? — There is 
a door in from the shop leading to it. 

4828. Mr. Daly. — Now, I believe that up to the 
distribution of this relief yourself and Mr. Sheridan 
were very good friends ? — No; not up to the distribu- 
tion. 

4892. Were you up to last April ? — Yes ; we were 
intimate, but not exactly good friends. 

4830. Was he instrumental in getting you returned 
as a guardian ? — No ; he was a guardian himself, and 
my father put him out. 

4831. You say this new road did not do you any 
service ? — Not a bit. 

4832. Had not the people who used it a right to 
use that way through your farm ? — No, except that I 
never stopped them. 

4833. How many yards beyond your farm did you 
extend the road ? — Not half a mile. 

4834. Was it more than 300 yards? — Yes. 


4835. You said, I think, that you did all you could Swinefobd. 

to have this relief fairly distributed ? — Yes. Mr p^ ck 

4836. Did any of these men work on your farm ? — Clarke. 
There are men here that worked on the farm. 

4837. Did any of the men examined here work on 
the farm ? — I don’t recollect if they did. 

4838. Was any man who worked oh your farm 
paid by relief tickets ? — No. 

4839. Then it was false when Patrick M'Donagh 
swore that he did work on your farm ; did lie perjure 
himself ? — I don’t like to say that, but I don’t remem- 
ber it. 

4840. Did Michael M'Nicholas work on your 
farm ? — No. 

4841. Nor M'Donagli ? — No. 

4842. How do you get your work done? — By 
labouring men ; I paid between £60 and £70 for 
labour this year. 

4843. Did Mr. Sheridan oppose you with reference 
to some sewers ?—Y es ; he put it out that there was 
£150 to be paid on them, and instead of that it was 
only 30s. 

4844. Mr. Mannion — These sewers, were they not 
for the village of Bohola ? — Yes. 

4S45a. Mr. Redington. — Did Thady Pat Conlan 
ever work for you ? — No. 

4846. Did anyone work gravelling your yard? — 

No, but they gravelled by the road ; the house is ten 
yards from the public road. 

4846a. Did they gravel any part of your yard ? — 

No ; there were a couple of loads put down at the 
back, and it is my supposition that when they gra- 
velled the road they may also have gravelled the 
yard. 

4847. Do you not know was the yard gravelled ? — 

It was. 

4847a. Did you pay for it out of your own pocket ? 

— Of that I am not sure. I know it was my own horse 
carried the gravel. I don’t know that I paid for any 
gravelling that was done in the yard. 

4848. Was anymanpaid for gravellingyouryard ? — 

I am not clear about that. If it was one of my men he 
was paid ; but the yard is just beside the road. 

4849. Was your horse and cart at work in the 
gravelling of that road ? — Yes, a bit of it. 

4850. Who led the horse 1 — One of the men that 
were on the relief work. 

485 1 . Is not that the same horse and cart that 
must have been engaged when your yard was gravel- 
led l—' Yes. 

4852. Are you sure that it was one of your own 
men ? — No, I am not sure whether it was one of my 
labouring men or- whether it was one of the relief 
work men. 

4853. The horse was at work during the gravelling 
of the road ? — Yes. 

4854. Who was leading it ? — It might be some of 
my own boys. I know there is a short bit of road 
there close to the house which was gravelled. 

4855. Gould a man be by any possibility very long, 
could he be two days gravelling the yard ? — No, cer- 
tainly not, for where they were getting the gravel was 
not forty or fifty yards away. 

4856. Could it have taken more than two hours ? — 

I would say about half a day. 


Thady Pat Conlan recalled. 


4856a. Mr. Redington . — Were you at work gravel- 
ling Mr. Clarke’s yard? — Yes. 

4857. Were you paid by relief tickets ? — I was. 

4858. How long were you gravelling it? — Two days. 
4858a. Mr. Daly . — Did Mr. Clarke assist you there 

in the yard, while you were working ? — Well, he was 
assisting in dividing the meal. 

4858b. Did you see him in the yard ? — No, it was 
his brother William I saw there. 

4859. Mr. Mannion . — What is the size of the 


yard — is it the size of this room ? — Well, yes, about Thady Pat. 
three times the size of the room. Conlan. 

4860. How far is the gravel pit? — About sixty 
yards. 

4861. What hour used you go to work ? — At about 
half past eight or may be nine. 

4862. During these two days, did you do any work 
on the roads ? — No. 

4863. You lifted sand out of the pit? — Yes. 

4864. Was that sand put on the roads ? — Some of 
it was. 
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4865. Who raised the gravel 1 — There were two 
men raising it. 

4866. Mr. Mannion . — How many carts full did 
you bring into Mr. Clarke’s yai'd ? — I could not 
say: 

4867. Did you bring twenty ? — Yes. 

4867a. And do I understand you to say that you 
took two days to gravel a yard three times the size of 
this room ? — Yes, but I threw three cart loads outside 
the door. 

4868. On the road that led to the public road ? — 
Yes, the two last carts. 


4869. Portion of the time was devoted to the 
public work ? — No, sir ; of course some of the gravel 
was used on the public road. 

4870. It is not easy to understand you. You say 
you threw some of the gravel outside the door — that, 
I presume, is outside the door leading to the yard ? — 
Yes. 

4870a. On the public road 1 — Yes. 

487 Ob. And some of the gravel was used on Clarke’s 
yard 1— Yes. 


Air. Patrick 
Clarke, i>.l.g. 


Patrick Clarke, p.l.g., recalled. 


4871. Mr. Redington . — Do you know a man named 
M‘Nulty who has been mentioned ? — Yes. 

4872. Was he in your employment? — No. He cut 
two fields of meadow by task. 

4873. That is all he ever did ? — Yes. 

4874. Mr. Daly . — Is not M'Nulty constantly in 
your employment ? — No, not for my father, my brother, 
or myself, except that he cut two fields of meadow 
and spent a couple of days making stacks in the 
haggard. 


4875. Did he work last year for you? — No, except 
to cut these two fields. 

4876. Did he work the year before? — Not to my 
recollection. 

4877. Did he work for you for the last four 
years ? — Last year was the first year I knew him to 
work. 

4877. Could he have worked for you without your 
knowledge ? — No. 


Mr. William 
Kavanagli, 


William. Kavanagli, p.l.g., sworn. 


4878. Mr. Mannion. — Are you a guardian of; this 
union ? — Yes. 

4879. For what division ? — Kilkelly. 

4879a. Do you know the divisions of Bohola and 
Toocananagh ?- -Yes, I know Toocananagh very 
well. 

4880. Do you know the farm of Clarke’s through 
which the road runs ? — Yes. 

4881. And do you know the road itself ?— 
Yes. 

4882. Is that road an accommodation to the 
people ? — It is very much so, to the Toocananagh 
tenants. 

4883. How many people does it accommodate ? — I 
would say about 300. 

4884. Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether it is a good work, and one on which the 
money for the relief of the people was well spent? 
— Yes, it was very well spent. 

4885. Do you know anything about the distribution 
of the relief ? — Not about Bohola. 

4886. Do you know the tenants on the property 
who were relieved ? — Yes, on the Taaffe estate. 

4887. They are I believe exceedingly poor ? — Yes. 
They never pay a penny of rent. 


4888. I suppose they have not got it to pay? — No 
indeed they have not. 

4889. And next to giving them the land for noth- 
ing, nothing could be better than giving them some- 
thing to eat. 

4890. Do you know if this road that has been 
spoken of was judiciously laid out? — Yes. 

4891. Mr. Daly. — Was it not the bed of an old 
river ? — No, but beside the river. 

4S92. Was the road any use to the Clarkes? — I 
might almost say not. Certainly not much. 

4893. Do you know that the tenants had the 
right to use 'this pathway ? — I never knew. I never 
knew that it was a right. 

4894. But it was used ? — Yes. 

4894a. Did any of the men receiving relief work 
on Clarke’s farm ? — I do not know. 

4895. This fence that has been spoken of was it 
useful ? — Yes, it was necessary. No man would allow 
a road there without a fence. 

4896. It is a new fence altogether? — Yes. 

4896a. Howmany yards did the road extend beyond 

Clarke’s farm? — I don’t know ; I could not say. It 
goes up through Toocananagh. 

4897. Was it carried out in its entirety? — No, it 
would take a good deal of money to do that. 


Mr. John B. 
O’Connor. 


John B. O'Connor, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


4898. Mr. Mannion. — You were appointed an extra 
relieving officer ? — Yes. 

4899. For the division of Bohola? — Yes. 

4900. You live in the village of Bohola? — Yes. 

4901. With your sister ? — My sister and father. 

4902. Now did you exercise the utmost care in the 
distribution of this relief ? — Yes. 

4903. And as far as you could, did you see that it 
was given to destitute people and to none others? — 
Yes, as -far as I could. Every care was taken to 
prevent abuse. 

4904. It is stated that you had two or three of those 
persons working for you on your land — Have you any 
land ? — No. 

4905. Have you a bog ? — No. 

4906. Your sister has some land ? — Yes. 

4907. And some bog? — It is conacre. 

4908. Did you ever employ any of these people 
working under the Relief Act, to work on your farm 
or on this conacre land? — No. I remember no such 
thing. 


4909. Did you as a matter of fact send any of the 
men to work there and pay them with relief tickets ? 
— Never. 

4910. It was alleged that a man who got a relief 
ticket from you under this Act got portion of it in the 
shape of drink, and that he drank it with you? — I never 
was by when stuff was got on a ticket^— I was never 
present at the weighing out of meal— I gave the 
tickets and directed them to go to William Clarke. If 
I got drink there I paid for it. 

4911. Did you drink a share of two quarts of ale 
which was given on a relief ticket ? — No, I never saw 
it. I do not know he paid for it or anything about it. 

4912. Have you any recollection of drinking with 
a man who got drink on a ticket ? — No. I used to 
give the tickets in our own house, and on the roads, 
and my sister has a publichouse — so I don’t know 
what a man may have got. 

4913. Mr. Redington. -Were you ever present in 
Mr. Clarke’s publichouse, when a man presented a 
ticket on which he got part of the relief in meal and 
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part in drink, which he and you consumed? — No; 
but I saw the man in Clarke’s publichouse, and he 
had a quart of ale and I had a quart. 

4916. And you paid for yours? — Yes, I paid for 
mine. 

4917. Do you know if his quart of ale was got on 
a ticket ? — No. 

4918. Mr. Mannion. — There were two women 
examined, but they did not prove anything. There 
was a suggestion however that you got rolls of butter 
or something in the shape of bribes for giving relief — 
is there any truth in that ? — None whatever. 

4919. Mr. Laly. — Do you know John Roche in the 
same townland — a next door neighbour to Burke who 
was examined ? — Yes. 

4920. Had you ever a drink with him ? — I might. 

4921. Did Tom Byrne cut turf for you? — We cut 
our turf in two days and — 

4922. Did you ever ask him or any man to cut turf 
for you and pay him by relief tickets? — No. 

4923. Would it be true if he swore it? — No; I 
don’t care what he swore. 

4924. Mr. Mannion. — Was any man who worked 
for you paid by relief tickets ? — No. 

4925. Mr. Ledington. — How long did Byme work 
on the roads ? — I can’t say. I gave him work there 
when the roads were going on. 

4925^. Did you ever give him anything after the 
work on the roads ceased? — Yes. 

4926. What for?— Because he was destitute. 

4926^. Not for work done? — No. 

4927. ” You know Patrick Burke ?— Yes. 

4927 §-. Did you give him a ticket ? — He was work- 
ing on the roads. 

4928. Did you consider him destitute? — Well, I 
don’t know, sir, I could not swear. He might have a 
cow. 

4928^. Has he a cow and a donkey ? — I could not 
tell his means. 

4929. Did you make any inquiry ? — Yes. In mak- 
ing inquiries in a case like that they would never tell 
you exactly what they had or had not. 

4929£. Did you know the man ? — Yes. 

4930. Did you know his means ? — I was never in 
his house. 

4930J. Did you go to his house to see his condition ? 
— No. 

4931. Did you go to any of their houses to see the 
condition of those who applied for relief? — I went to 
several houses. 

4931^. How many ? — Probably fifty or sixty. 

4932. But not to this man’s house? — Well, any 
way, I do not remember. 

4932^. You heard him swear that he was not des- 
titute ? — I could not say. 

4933. But did you not think it was your duty to 
inquire into the circumstances of those men. Did 
you make no inquiry ? — Well, he did not get much 
relief. 

4933|. He got some ? — Yes. 

4934. As a rule, how did you select people for the 
work? — I went to the roads and the guardians 
accompanied me, and . we chose out the destitute 
people. They would all say they were destitute 
whether they are or not. 

4934-1. Were you contented with their statement ? 


— Yes ; and then struck out those cases that were not Swineeord. 
destitute. ^ j~ B 

4935. Did you make inquiries in many cases? — O’Brien. 

Yes 

49351;. What proportion of cases? — I could not 
exactly say. 

4936. Who put them on the roads? — Sometimes 
myself — sometimes the gangers. 

4936^. Were the gangsmen people you named your- 
self? — People I picked out who were destitute. 

4937. And the gangers who were themselves des- 
titute put people on the works ? — Yes ; and they 
would give me a list. 

e v 49371. These* cases the gangers put on, did you 
bring before the Board of Guardians ? — V es ; on every 
Tuesday all the cases came before the guardians who 
initialed them. The local guardians had a knowledge 
of the people. 

4938. Did you make any statement as to those 

people put on the relief by the gangers ? 

4939. Did you make any statement as to their 
circumstances ? — Yes. 

_ 4940. How could you make a statement about the 
circumstances of people whose houses you did not 
visit? — Merely from information I got from the 
persons who put them on the road. 

4941. You told the guardians what the gangers 
told you? — Yes. 

4942. What is your division? — Bohola. 

4943. It did not strike you that Patrick Burke 
was a man who was not destitute ? — No ; or he would 
not have got relief. 

4944. Did his appearance not suggest to you that 

he was not destitute? 

4945. You had, I see, 585 cases on your list the 
first week ? — -Yes. 

4946. Did you strike any off the second week ? — 

Yes ; I believe so. The appointment was on the 4th 
of May, and I believe the second week there was a 
reduction in the numbers. 

4947. Were there more people working the week 
ending the 8th of May, than the week ending the 15th 
of May? — Well, I don’t know. 

4948. There were 585 the first week, and 23 the 
second week ? — Oh, yes, them 23 were not wox-king 
at all. 

4949. Well, they went on again the third week, 
and the fourth week the number was 296 ? — Yes. 

4950. How did the difference in the numbers occur ? 

— Some were struck off who were not proper for 
relief. 

4951. Well, the fifth week it went up to 457 ; how 
was that ? — There was an increase of persons on. 

4952. Clearly — and next week it went up to 690 ? 

— They were all destitute, or nearly all. 

4953. After that it came down to 477 ? — Yes. 

4954. Can you give me any explanation of the re 
duction between the 12th and 19th — from 690 to 477 J 
— The only reason I can give is that, about the 31st 
May, the people were going away to England. 

4955. And they were gone before the 12th of June ? 

— Yes, about that.- 

4956. Therefore, less relief was required than in 
June? — Yes, and there were girls and others work- 
ing on the road, and Father Grady did not wish to 
have girls working on the road, and they were 
struck off. 


Mark Lavin sworn. 


4957. Mr. Daly .' — Did you work on these relief 
Vorks last summer ? — Yes. 

4958. Where ? — At Ballylack. 

4959. Mr. Staunton is the guardian for that divi- 
sion ? — Yes.. 

4960. Who is the contractor 1 — I don’t know. 

4961. Did you get a ticket for relief ? — Yes. 

4.;62. Where did you get the stuff for it? — In Miss 

Staunton’s. 


4963. Who is she ? — A sister of Mr. Anthony jjark Laviu. 
Staunton. 

4964. She lives with her brother? — Yes, they live 
there together. 

4965. Where did you work? — At Ardgullion, in 
the Ballylack quarter. 

4966. What were you doing? — Making roads. 

4967. Mr. Mannion . — You were destitute and 
wanted this relief? — Well, I would not say against it. 

Q 
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8 wine mu d, 4968. Did you want it? — Yes, but still in all I 

HarkTavin would do -without it if I did not get it. 

4969. Are you willing to pay for what you got? 
— Yes, but I worked hard for it. 

4970. Do you know that Mr. Staunton has one 
house, and his sister another. ? — I don’t know any- 
thing about that. 

4971. You did your work, and got the meal ? — Yes. 

4972. What induced you to come here to-day, 
wasting your time, and wasting other people’s? — 
There are a good many wasting their time. 

4973. Mr. Reclington. — Who gave you the ticket 
for the relief? — The brother of a man that was 
a ganger there. 

4974. Who signed it? — Well, upon my word I 
could not say, 

4975. (Jan you read ? — A little. 


4976. Did you ever look at the ticket? — Yes. 

4977. What name did you see on it ? — I could not 
say. 

4978. What was the order for ? — 4s. 6 d. for one 
week. 

4979. You don’t know who signed it ? — No, I can- 
not say. 

49S0. How many tickets did you get all the time ? 
— Only two. 

4981. What were they for ? — Work. 

4982. Did you get any other ticket except these 
two ? — Yes. 

4982. What for? — For relief; it was 2s. 

4983. Did you do work for that ? — No. 

4984. How many tickets did you get altogether ? 
— I could not exactly swear. 

4985. And you can’t say who signed them ? — No. 


Patrick 

M‘Nichotas, 


Patrick M l Nicholas sworn. 


4986. Mr. Daly. — Where do you reside ?— At Lecar- 
row. 

4987. Did you work on the relief works ? — Yes. 

4988. Did you work on these relief works? — Yes. 

4989. Who gave you your tickets ? — Dan Conner. 

4990. Not of Irishtown?— No. 

4991. Where did you work for these tickets ?— On 
Mr. Staunton’s land. 

4992. How many days were you working on his 
farm ? — One day. 

4993 How were you paid? — I got a ticket. 

4994. The remainder of the time where did you 
work ? — I did not work at all. 

4995. You only worked one day? — Yes. 

4996. What kind of stuff did you get ? — A stone of 
flour. 

4997. Where did you get it? — From Mr. Staunton. 

4998. The guardian ? — Yes. 

4999. Do you know what house he lives in? 

5000. Mr, Mannion. — Do you know that there are 
two houses there ? — I can’t tell that exactly ; perhaps 
there is. 

5001. Can you tell us is not one of those houses 
occupied by a sister of his? — I do not know about 
that. 

5002. Can you say that it was not in his sister’s 
house ycu got this ? — No, I can’t. 

5003. What is your father’s name ? — Martin 
M'Nicholas. 

5004. Did he want relief? — He could do without 
it. 

5005. Who told you to come here to-day to give 
evidence ? — No one. 

5006. How many are there in family ? — Six. 

5007. Were they all here at the time? — No. 

.5008. Was he at home ? — No, he was in England. 

5009. How long was he in England before you got 
this relief ? — I could not say. 

5010. Was he a month? — Yes. 

5911. Two? — About three months. 


5012. How much money did he send home? — I 
could not say. 

5013. Did he send any ? — Yes. 

5014. Did he send £5 ? — Can’t say. 

5015. Did he send £1 at all ? — I could not say. 

5016. Will you swear he sent £1 ? — Yes. 

5017. Were you hungry in that house ? — Yes. 

5018. Had any of your brothers or sisters anything 
to eat ? — Yes. 

5019. What? — Potatoes. 

5020. Anything else ? — Yes, I had. 

5021. What?— Flour. 

5022. Where did you get the flour? — In the shop. 

5023. What shop? — There are shops about the 
place. 

5024. Tell me one ? — Kilgallon’s. 

5025. You got it on credit ?— Yes. 

5026. Who paid for it ? — My mother. 

5027. How long was this before you got the relief? 
— I could not say. 

5028. If you had enough and did not want relief, 
why did you go to apply for it ? — (No answer.) 

5029. Come, can’t you answer that? — Well, when 
I seen them all going, I went. 

5030. Who brought you here to day? — Them all 
was coming, and I came. 

5031. Did you. get anything for coming ? — No. 

5032. You saw them coming and you came your- 
self? — Yes. 

. 5033. You say you were working on Mr. Staun- 
ton’s land ? — Y es. 

5034. What were you doing ? — Draining. 

5035. Who sent you there to work? — John 
M'Nicholas put me to work. 

5036. Did Mr. Staunton see you there ? — No. 

5037. Mr. Daly. — Do you know James Grourke ? — 
Yes. 

5038. Mr. Redington. — Who signed the ticket for 
you? — I don’t know. It was my mother got the 
ticket. 


John Sheridan sworn. 


John Sheridan. r 5039. Mr. Daly — Where do you live? — At Ard- 
gullion. 

5040. Who is the landlord ? — Mr. Moore, of Moore 
Hall. 

5041. Were you working on these relief works last 
summer ? — Yes. 

5042. How many days did you work ? — Six days. 
Three days of each week. 

5043. Where did you ? — At Ardgullion. 

5044. On the roads ? — Yes. 

5045. And you were paid by tickets, I presume ? — 
Yes. 

5046. Where did you get the stuff ? — My wife went 
for it. 


5047. Mr. Redington. — How much land have you? 
— I can’t say how many acres there is in it. 

5048. What is the rent ? — The yearly rent is £10. 

5049. What is your valuation 1— £8 7s. 

5050. How many cows have you ? — About four. 

5051. How many calves ? — Four. 

5052. Any sheep ? — No — an ass or two. 

5053. An d were you destitute ? — Well, we could 
have done without it perhaps. 

5054. Could you get credit at the time in the 
shops ? — Yes, if I applied for it. 

5055. Who gave you the ticket? — Well, it was my 
wife got it, 
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5056. Mr. Mannion . — Do you owe much money in 
the shops ? — Not much. 

5057. Did you really want relief 1 — I was out of 
provisions, and if a man gets a ticket it is his business 
to take it. If I did not get the ticket I should sell 
the cow. 


5058. How did you pay your rent? — I went to 
England to get it. 

5059. Who set you on the works? — Martin Lamb, 
a ganger. 

5060. Who is the relieving officer ? — M ‘Nicholas — 
William .is his name, I think. 


Peter Mulligan sworn. 


5061. Mr. Daly. — Where do you live ?-*At Collock. 

5062. Were you on the relief works last summer ? 
—Yes. 

5063. How many days did you work? — Five days 
in all. 

5064. Where did you work ? — Two days on a drain. 

5065. Where was it? — Between two properties, 
and between Mr. Staunton’s land and Mr. O’Malley’s. 

5066. On Mr. Staunton’s land? — Partly so. 

5067. Who put you on the work? — M ‘Nicholas. 

5068. Did Mr. Staunton see you ? — No. 

5069. How were you paid ? — By ticket, which my 
wife got. 

5070. Mr. Mannion. — You say this drain was 
between the two lands ? — Yes. 

5071. Were there more than a dozen people whom 
this work was calculated to serve ? — About seven or 
eight perhaps. 

5072. Were you aware that this drain should be 
made, that they asked to have it done when the works 
on the road were exhausted ? — No ; I worked at the 
road there myself. 

5073. Did Mr. Staunton send you on his land to 
work ? — No. 


5074. Mr. Redington.— What is your rent?— £7. 

5075. Have you any cattle ? — Two. 

5076. Any sheep? — No. 

5077. Were you in want during the time of this 
relief? — Not very much, but I was out of food. 

5078. Could you not have got credit ? — No. 

5079. Mr. Mannion. — Do you owe money in the 
shops ? — No. 

5080. Would £40 pay it all ?— Yes, and a lot less, 
thank God. If I owed £40 I would be beggared 
altogether. 

5081. Did you want food at the time? — I was not 
quite empty. 

5082. But at the time you got the meal did you 
want it ? — Yes. 

5083. How often did your wife come in barefooted 
for this relief? — There is a good many women comes 
in barefooted without asking for relief at all. 

5084. How often did she come in asking for it ? — 
About ten times. 

5085. No more than that? — No. 

5086. How often was she refused before she got 
it ? — A good many times. 


Mr. A. J. Staunton p.l.g. recalled. 


5087. Mr. Mannion. — You are one of the guardians 
of Meelick division ? — Yes. 

5088. Did you hear these men swear that they 
were working on your land?— Yes. 

5089. Did you ever, as a matter of fact, send them 
to work on your land ? — No, never to my knowledge. 

5090. Did the boy ever work on your land? — 
Never to my knowledge. 

5091. You were not the contractor for the supply 
of meal? — No, my sister was. 

5092. Are there two houses, one which you occupy, 
and one which she occupies?— rYes. 

5093. Perfectly independent houses ? — Yes. 

5094. And was the meal distributed in hers ? — Yes. 

5095. As far as you know was the relief dis- 
tributed with due regard to the needs of the people ? — 
Yes. 

5096. And as far as you could did you endeavotir 
to see that the relief was fairly administered ? — I did. 

5097. Did you hear one of the witnesses swear that 
neither he nor his family had actual need of relief 
although they obtained it ? — -Yes. 

5098. Did you know their circumstances? — I know 
the family of the boy, and I know that they are desti- 
tute, and that they are sued and decreed, and not able 
to meet their debts. 

5099. Do you know that his father is or was a 
tenant on Taaffe’s estate ? — I heard he was. 

5100. You do not know of your own knowledge? — 
No, not of my own knowledge. 

5101. Mr. Daly. — What business do you follow? — 
General business. 

5102. Has your sister got a shop of her own? — The 
provision store belongs to her. 

5103. When did she get it? — She is in possession 
of it a good while. She is older than I am. 

5104. How long has she possession of these stores? 
— She always had them since her father died. 

5105. What business exactly does she carry on ? — 
The provision business, and as far as that is concerned 
she is in full jurisdiction. 

5106. Does she keep an account in the bank of her 
own? — No. 


5107. Do the profits of the provision business go 
into a common fund ? — No, not the profits of that. 

5108. Were the people supplied on the relief tickets 
from the store or shop ? — From the store. 

5109. How far are they separated? — The one is 
next door to the other. 

5110. As a matter of fact do you and your sister 
live together? — No ; there are two separate houses. 

5111. Do you ever dine together 1— Sometimes, but 
I tell you the houses are separate. 

5112. Is there any friendly association between you ? 
— Yes, the friendly association of brother and sister. 

5113. Is there a door between the two houses ? — 
There is a door between the two. 

5114. Who superintended the sale of this meal? — 
My sister. 

5115. Where did she get the meal and flour she 
supplied ? — She always bought it in the best market. 

5116. Who was in the habit of sending for this 
meal ; did you ever ? — I would do whatever I could. 

5117. Did you ever send for it? — I often did. 

5118. Wrote for it? — Not in my own name. 

5119. Was it consigned in your own name? — No. 

5120. How many acres have you in Meelick ? — 
Twenty-five acres. 

5121. Is it bog land? — Some of it is as good as any 
in that part of the country. 

5122. Did you get any draining done on that land 
this summer? — No. 

5123. Did you inspect this farm often — did you go 
to see your stock ? — Certainly. 

5124. How often? — As a rule once a week. 

5125. Did you notice any drains done there ?— Not 
to my advantage. 

5126. I did not ask you that; did you see any 
drains made? — I did. 

5127. Did you make any inquiries as to them? — I 
heard it was done between O’Malley’s property and 
Mr. Moore’s. 

5128. Did they go on your land to do this? — They 
might, and I have no doubt did. 

5129. And did you allow them to go on your land 
to work without your knowledge and consent 7 — It 

Q 2 


SWINEFORD. 
John Sheridan. 


Peter 

Mulligan. 


Mr. A. J. 
Staunton. 
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Swinefokd. was certainly done without my knowledge if they 
Mr A. J worked on my land. 

Staunton. 5130. Was it done without your sanction ? — I can 

only say that if I were not a guardian I would have 
sued for the injury done to me. 

5131. M ‘Nicholas was the relieving officer ? — Yes. 

5132. Did he superintend your land? — No. 

5133. Mr. Redington. — You are a guardian ? — Yes. 

5134. Did you attend the meetings of the Board 
regularly ? — Yes. 

5135. Some of the relief money, as I understand, 
was spent draining the land of some of the ratepayers ? 
— Yes. 

5136. Did you think it a proper application of the 
relief money to spend it on draining the land of rate- 
payers ? — Well, there was really very little done in 
the way of draining. 

5137. How many ratepayers were benefited by such 
draining as was done? — Probably twelve or thirteen 
— twelve I should say. 

5138. Do you think that was a proper way of spend- 
ing the money ? — In this locality there was not a bit 
of road, and these few people are on the verge of 
Bohola, and they came and asked me for permission, 
as they had no road there and as the only thing that 
would serve them. As their land was flooded every 
year the only thing that would serve them would be 
to cut this drain down by O’Malley’s land, and I do 

' not think the money could be more judiciously em- 


ployed. I therefore said yes, if they did not do any 
injury to my land. 

5139. Did it strike you that it was an improper 
thing to spend public money for the benefit of twelve 
individuals ? — I thought it was in the nature of a pub- 
lic work as the benefit was not confined to one or two 
individuals, but as it benefited twelve at least. Of 
course, I heard the letter of the Local Government 
Board that work was not to be done for individuals. 

. 5140. And you did not think this work done for 
individuals*? — Not in the sense I took it to mean. 

5141. Mr. Mannion. — As far as you are concerned, 
there was no drainage of advantage to you ? — No ; the 
bit past me was not one quarter the length near the 
others. 

5142. How many men were engaged on this work 
so far as you know altogether ? — Three or four men 
for three days. 

5143. And do I understand you to say that you 
allowed this work to be done at the request of the 
people about there ? — Yes, 

5144. And were you of opinion after reading the 
Local Government Board letter that that was a proper 
thing to do ? — Yes. I studied it, indeed, because I 
knew that there were people there who would be 
anxious to get up a case. 

5145. And you swear it was no advantage to you ? 
— On the contrary. 


James Gallagher sworn. 


5146. Mr. Robinson . — You wish to give evidence 
as to the way the relief was distributed ? — Yes. 

5147. What have you to say? — I worked four days 
on the road and got only 2s. I went to Peter Horkin, 
the relieving officer, and he told me to go to the 
priest, and he told me to go to Peter Horkin, and four 
cesspayers wrote about my case, for I was in distress, 
and Peter told me to go on the works, and then I only 
got six pence a day. 

5148. Were you very poor? — Yes : I had not a 
penny in the world. 


5149. Were you starving ? — I was starving. 

5150. And you worked four days and got 2s. \ — .. 
Yes, and only for the hens I would die. 

5151. You had hens? — Yes. 

5152. The relieving officer gave you 2s. ? — Yes. 

5153. .•That, I suppose, was because you would be 
able to get on with that and the hens ?— 1 That is all I 
got anyway. 

5154. How many hens had you ? — I could not say. 

5155. Had you twenty ? — I could not say. It was 
the women counted the hens. 


Sir. P. j. 


M'Nulty. 


P. J. M‘Nulty , Clerk of the Union recalled. 


5156. Mr. Robinson. — What are the liabilities and 
assets on the 29th September last ? — Balance against 
the union, £5,965 ; poor rate outstanding, £3,782 ; 
Parliamentary Grant due (not received), £314 ; total 
assets, £4,096; seed rate outstanding 29th September, 
£3,104. 

5157. Mr. Redington. — The return which you have 
handed in is an accurate statement of the figures ? — 
Yes (return verified). 

5158. And this estimate is correct? — Yes. 

5159. Mr. Robinson. — In your estimate how do you 
base your calculation for out-door relief ? — I took the 
average for two years. 

5160. And establishment charges ? — The same way. 

5161. Last year you had a large expenditure for 
relieving officers’ assistants — you do not include them ? 
— No ; I left out all the exceptional charges. 

5162. Expenses under Medical Charities Act? — 
That is less this year than last. 

5163. Why so? — There were more medicines got 
in some districts — some of the doctors got a supply in 
advance. In Kiltimagh the medical officer got no 
medicines, but next year he will require a supply. 

5164. What amount do you estimate for the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the union ? — £5,959. 

5165. You think that is the amount required under 
ordinary circumstances to carry on the expenses of the 
union ? — Yes. 

5166. What poundage rate would that entail on 
the union ? — I find that the poundage rate required 
after charging all the divisions with liabilities, and 
allowing for credits, would be 3s. 9fd There is a 


recent Act of Parliament that the rate in a division, 
cannot exceed a certain amount for indoor mainte- 
nance, and there are two divisions, Brackloon and 
Swineford, which come under that. The former gets a 
credit for £13 and Swineford £39, and that throws 
a penny in the pound on the others. The average rate 
would be 5s. 11 d. That includes seed rate as well as 
the excess under the Poor Relief Act. 

5167. What is the rate required under ordinary 
circumstances to carry on the union ? — For ordinary 
expenses, 2s. 8 fd 

5168. That varies in some divisions’? — Yes. 

5169. Do you think your estimate as prepared 
there is cut as fine as it can be ? — Yes. 

5170. Do I understand you to say that 2s. 8fd is 
the rate that would always be required over the 
union ? — Yes, the ordinary rate. 

5171. Assuming you were clear of debt? — Yes. 

5172. And the excess under the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Act would require a poundage of how much ? — 
2s. If d. and outside of that an average of Is. Id, for 
balances against divisions. 

5173. Altogether the total required to clear the 
union would be 5s. lid ? — Yes. 

(Witness handed in return showing the amount of 
loans due to the Board of Works and Hibernian Bank 
29th September, 1886.) 

5174. Do you see any difficulty in collecting the 
rate ? — Yes. 

5175. Why ? — It could not be collected. 

5176. Do you hold any land in this union ? — No. 
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Myles Jordan, Chairman recalled. 


5177. Mr. Redington . — You have heard the clerk’s 
estimate as to the rate necessary to clear the union, 
5s. 1 Id. on the average ? — Yes. 

5178. Is it your opinion this could not be levied 
without pauperising the union 1 — I am afraicl not by 
any means except by great force, for I know the 
people are not able to pay it. A report has gone 
abroad that this Commission is for the purpose of sad- 
dling them with whatever relief they got, and that 
they are to be personally taxed for the meal. 

5179. What is the limit of rate they could pay? I 

think that 2s. 8 on an average is quite as high as 
the union could bear, if they could even bear that. 

5180. That would not clear you of your arrears ? 

No. 

5181. Well, how do you think the difficulty is to be 
met? — Unless the Government come to our assistance 
I do not believe that the people will be able to wipe 
out their debts. 

5182. Are the people less able to pay now than they 
were four or five years ago?— Yes ; the crops are not 
equal to what they were, and the price of cattle is 
down, and butter is selling here for 4 d. a pound. 

5183. Is there much butter made here 1 — All the 
people that have a cow make butter, and sell it at no 
matter what price. They make a few lbs. a week. 

5184. The people are poorer now than they were 
four or five years ago ? — Yes. 

5185. And is want of employment a large element 
in that? — Yes; if the people could get employment 
even at one shilling they would have it, but here they 
cannot get it, and even in England it failed. 

5186. A rate was struck in 1883, three years ago, 
which in some divisions was 3s. M. in the pound. 
That seems to have been levied ; could not that be 
levied now ? — I don’t think so. 

5187. What is your division? — Tooeananagh. 

5188. Your rates are 2s. 6 d. ? — I believe so. The 
estimate of the clerk \yas higher, but we reduced it. 

5189. Is that the cause of the arrear ? — That will 
come against us now, I fear, because we were afraid it 
could not be collected. 

5190. Do you think it would be impossible to levy 
the rate this year that would pay for the current ex- 
penses of the year, and pay the arrears, quite ir- 
respective of the expenses under the Relief Act ? — 
\ es, and it would destroy the people, who never could 
have managed at all only for the credit they got from 
the shopkeepers. 

5191. Mr. Robinson . — You think they could levy 
a rate of 2s. 8^-<7. ? — Well, it would be the very out- 
side average rate that could be possible. 

5192. Then you do not think this division could 
pay 4s. ? — I do not, indeed. Except Brackloon, all 
the divisions might be able to go as far as 2s. 8 d. or 
2s. 8 id. 

5193. Mr. Redington . — How do you propose to deal 
with the arrears ? — I do not know how to deal with 
them, unless the Government come to the help of this 
union. I went over the matter with the clerk, and 
other guardians, and tried to see what could be done, 
and we can’t find out any way unless the Government 
come to our aid. This union is peculiarly situated. 
All the good land was given to Claremorris and Castle- 
bar, and the greater portion of it is very wretched. 

5194. Could you, in a good year, levy more than 
2s. 8|c7. ? — -I do not believe we could. 

5195. What is the county cess now? — About 2s. 

5196. Assuming that a loan was given (I have no 
reason to say it will be), but assuming the loan was 
given for this, how would you be able to pay the in- 
terest, if 2s, 8 d. is the only thing you could pay, and 
that that is absolutely necessary ? — There should be 
an effort made. But what I would ask the Govern- 
ment to do is to come to the relief of the union, and 
wipe out what we owe, and take the poor people of this 
impoverished district into their kind consideration. 

. 5197. How much do you think should be advanced 


to them ? — I think they ought to wipe off this last re- 
lief amount, and the seed relief balance. 

5198. In respect of those divisions that could not 
wipe them out themselves ? — Yes. . 

5199. There are certain divisions in which only a 
slight rate is required? — Yes, in Ballinamore, Bohola, 
and Ui'laur, there is not a heavy rate, and a special ar- 
rangement might be made so far as they are concerned. 

5200. Mr. Mannion. — What was the whole amount 
of the seed rate in this union? — £27,000 I believe. 

5201. How much is outstanding now? — £3,000, I 
think. 

5202. So that the people have paid about £24,000 
of that? — Yes. 

5203. Do you know that that was paid with a great 
deal of difficulty by the people?— Yes. 

. 5204. And the payment of that impoverished them 
in many instances? — Yes. 

5205. You think that 2s. 8^d. is quite as much as 
they could possibly pay ?— Yes— the very utmost. 

5206. And could they pay that without very m-eat 
difficulty? — No, even a lower rate would involve great 
difficulty to pay. 

5207. Do you believe the granting of a loan would 
place the union in a better position ?— Yes, if nothing 
else could be done. 

5208. Since the time of the vice-guardians, has the 
Board been getting loans to take them out of their 
difficulties ? — Yes. 

5209. And has not the result been to make them> 
almost worse off than ever ?— Well, it has turned out so. 

5210. Do you think it possible that this union can 
ever be restored to a condition of solvency unless the 
Government give something in the nature of a free 
grant? — No, no matter whether we have vice- 
guardians or not. 

5211. Do you believe the people have done all in. 
their power to pay the rate struck on them?— Yes. 
They were desirous to show the Government that they 
were honest and deserving, and desired to do the best 
they could. 

5212. And nothing prevented their doing it but 
poverty ? — Yes. 

5213. Do you know that they often impoverished 
themselves to pay it ? — I know it. 

5214. In the event of the Government giving a free 
grant to wipe this out, or to assist to wipe it out, how 
would you propose it should be wiped off— would you 
be in favour of public works ? — I think the only thing 
would be to wipe it off, or forgive it. I do not see 
any use in resorting to public works. 

5215. Are there not works that could usefully be 
done here, are you aware it was the intention of the 
Roads and Piers Commissioners to come and investigate 
the state of this union? The guardians applied to 
them to build a bridge which the county was asked to 
build several times, and which would be of great ad- 
vantage to this union, but they paid no heed to us. 
They have given us no money at all. 

5216. Has nothing been done ?— No, nothing, with 
the exception of that relief. 

5217. Mr. Robinson— Do you think the carrying 
out of works would enable the debt to be wiped 
out ? — No, I do not see that it would. 

5218. Do you know that a large part of the land is 
held by occupiers under £4 ?— Yes. 

5219. Are the landlords in bad circumstances? . 

Yes, as bad as they can be, nearly as bad as the 
tenants. 

5220. Is the rent in this union above or below the 
valuation ? — A bove. 

5221. Mr. Mannion.— Do you know that it has been 
found necessary to sue tenants when landlords were 
primarily liable? — Yes. 

5222. Do you know that on Taaffe’s estate £120 is 
due for rates ? — Yes. 


5223. Were the guardians instructed to 
the Landed Estates Court ? 


apply 


to 
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POOH RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION.' 


Mr. P. J. M‘Nulty, Clerk of the Union, recalled. 

Swinefoud. 5124. Mr. Robinson — What grants were made to (return handed in of grants exclusive of grant under- 
Mr jTy this Union by the Local Government Board 1 — £7,746 Poor Relief Act). 

M'Nulty. 

Mr. Standish 0‘Grady M'Dermbtt, j.p., sworn. 


Mr. Standisli 
O’Grady 
M‘Dermott,j p 


5225. Mr. Mannion — You are a guardian of this 
union? — Yes. 

5226. And were once chairman? — Yes. 

5227. Kindly state your opinion as to the state of 
the union, and any suggestions you have to make ? — I 
think the union is utterly unable, and has been for 
some time", to at all combat with the relief of distress 
in its limited area. The distress has been very intense 
in nearly every part of the union, with the exception 
of two or three electoral divisions that happened to 
have large areas of open lands. The clerk’s estimate 
bears out my view. The poorer divisions are utterly 
unable and have been so since 1878, to meet their 
liabilities. The rate that is spoken of here, 2s. 8 %d. 
in the £, is a rate in my opinion altogether out of the 
power of the people to pay, although it bears a very 
small comparison to the 5s. lid rate we are asked to 
strike on Tuesday next. The reason I give you for 
that is that we have been for a great number of years 
paying a rate far in excess of our surrounding unions, 
so much so, that statistics will show that while in the 
neighbouring union, Castlebar, they reached 6d, 9d, in 
the £, we were paying 2s. in the £,(that was the rate on 
the adjoining electoral division, the one bordering 
Castlebar). 

5228. Were they similarly circumstanced? — No, the 
people in these divisions in 1846 and 1847 were swept 
off by the famine, and they came into the mountainy 
districts of this union, and that time our union was 
larger to the extent of 108 townlands than it is now. 
By the redistribution of the union there was taken 
from us 116 townlands and we got 8, and the 
population driven in from these surrounding townlands 
came into the mountainous parts and became the 
population we have now to deal with, and the 
population and the' poverty arising from that 
population is very great. There are 52,000 odd on a 
valuation of £40,000 a year, and having regard to 
the circumstances of the Union, it would be utterly 
impossible for us to meet the present necessities 
of this union. 

5229. Mr. Redington. — That change in the condi- 
tion of the union was made thirty years ago ? — -Yes, 
and we have gone down step by step. 

5230. In 1871 there was a rate of 2s. ? — That was 
excessive then, for it put us into wrong competition 
with the neighbouring union which was paying 6 d. 
The fact is, that we have at present no chance what- 
ever in competition with Castlebar. 

5231. Fifteen years ago the rates were not excessive 
— the highest not exceeding Is. 10t?. ? — That was ex- 
cessive, for the men in the surrounding unions were 
only paying 6 d. or 9 d. in the pound. If you allow me, 
I will call your attention to a resolution which was 
sent to the Government in 1879, which has a sugges- 
tive bearing on this matter. 

5232. Is the high rate due to the poverty of the 
people necessitating a greater amount of out-door 
relief, or is it owing to the small area of the union ? — 
Yes, to both. A population of 52,000 living in a 
valuation of. £40,000 arising off the lowest agricultural 
capacity of land. Obviously there must be poverty 
there when their labour in England ceases to be 
capital to them. This union, I may mention, sends 
labour to England in excess of all the unions of Mayo, 
and the question of deportation has a bearing on the 
point. ■ They work there for thirty or forty years, but 
if they attempt to settle they are sent back, so we 
have the old and feeble people who broke down in 
England. 

5233. Has the expenditure of the union increased 
by additional charges being put on by the Govern- 


ment ? — Yes, so much so, that in 1874 (I quote from 
Thom) £1,513 was the expenditure for maintenance 
alone, taking that one item ; and the total expendi- 
ture was £2,709 for that year, and now the expendi- 
ture is £12,159. The poor laws were first intended 
to feed the poor and nothing else, now they have 
travelled out of that course and gone into a kind of' 
political or Government department. Every other 
day something new came down. 

5234. Mr. Robinson. — What is the remedy you 
would propose for this ? — As far as Swinford is con- 
cerned, I would claim back the 108 townlands taken 
from us, and as far as the distribution of relief goes,, 
and certainly in exceptional cases, when it was an 
imperial necessity to relieve the people as it certainly 
is in this district, I would control that distribution 
by the appointment of public officers to assist the im- 
mediate distribution of tickets and see that there was 
no abuse. 

5235. Do you anticipate that it will be often neces- 
sary for the Government to give that sort of relief? — 
I am perfectly satisfied as the union is constituted 
now. The people are thrown back without the old 
earnings from England, the population is increasing 
from day to day the depression in prices is great, and 
you will have as great a call for relief before this year 
is out as in any other year. 

5236. What is your division? — Toomore ; mine is 
one of the eight divisions I referred to, I am in one of 
those unfortunate townlands imported out off 
Castlebar. 

5237. Mr. Redington. — You want to go back? — I 
want to bring the others with me. 

5238. If the union was enlarged by the addition of 
108 townlands would it be able to pay its way? — I 
think that if we had these townlands back it would 
make us well able to pay our way ; but I think we will 
have to go to the root of this relief under the poor law. 
It is now nothing but beggary. You should make the 
labour that is done repi’oduetive, and those who work 
should be compelled to do some work that will be re- 
productive. The workhouse is now nothing but a 
hotel for all the tramps between the several market 
towns. They come in here and go out just as it suits 
them. 

5239. Do you make them break stones ? — It is very 
difficult. 

5240. In every well ordered union they succeed 
in doing it, and they are made to break stones before 
they get their breakfast, and I do not see why it can- 
not be done here? — Well, I am aware that it is done 
as much as possible: If I had my way in the matter, 
any man coming in I would not let him out for a 
week. 

5241. That would be hard on the ratepayers ? — No, 
you would not have so many coming. I would take 
the liberty of reading the following resolution, adopted 
by the Board of Guardians of the Swinford Union, at 
a meeting held on Tuesday, 9th December, 1879 : — 

“ Resolved— That in reply to the letter of the Local 
Government Board, and with reference to the Circular as 
to loans under the Lands Improvement Act, to which the 
attention of the guardians has been directed, the guardians 
desire to say that the recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, relative to a supply of clothing, and accom- 
modation being ready in the workhouse for additional in- 
mates, will be at once attended to, and the guardians are 
prepared to administer their powers under the laws for 
relief of the poor, to the best of their ability to meet their 
present distress, but are convinced they will be inadequate.. 
The guardians believing that the Government, with the 
Local Government Board, are anxious to consider the 
special case of a district where distress exists, with the view 
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-of applying a timely remedy where it is manifest that 
neither the machinery of the Poor Laws, nor the offer of 
loans referred to, be sufficient, deem it their duty most res- 
pectfully to lay before the Local Government Board, and 
through them, before the Government, the following special 
cases affecting this union, and the suggestions which the 
guardians, from their local knowledge, think it prudent to 
• offer : — 

“I. We consider that the present distress (the result of 
continuous bad harvests, combined with exceptional agri- 
cultural and trade • depression) will chiefly affect the 
industrious small tenants, whom it is the interest of the 
Mate to protect from sinking into pauperism. The esti- 
mated average rates of this union has been for several 
years over 2s. in the £, and now is 2s. 6 d., already a 
serious strain on the lessened resources of the ratepayers. 

“2. The population of this union, in comparison with its 
valuation and that of the surrounding unions, is as follows : 
— Ballina, £1 8s. 6 d. per head of population ; Clareinorris, 
£1 6s. ; Tobercurry, £1 9s. id. ; Castlebar, £1 9s.; 
Castlerea, £1 11s. ; Swinford, £15s. 6 d. Sligo alone, in 
Connaught, equals Swinford in population, and a valuation 
of £1 16s. 2d. per head of its population. Swinford, having 
neither seaport nor manufactories, subsists exclusively on 
agriculture. 

“ 4. That the excessive population has been the result of 
the clearances affected during the famine years, when the 
population of extensive tracts, now in grazing, or large, 
farms in other unions, came into this and settled upon the 
mountains, and waste lands have, since then, partially re- 
claimed them. 

“ 5. That there are numerous townlands so reclaimed, 
into which there are no roads, and in which a proper sys- 
tem of drainage and other works would enable the occupiers 
to complete the reclamation of the lands and be of vast 
benefit, but which works we do not expect the owners to 
undertake, they being in many instances either absentees or 
having such divided or small interests as to deter them 
borrowing on lands other than those in their own posses- 

“ 6. That we are of opinion that landlords in this union, 
having, as a rule, very little lands in their own possession, 
or in large farms, will not borrow money to any extent at 
the rates offered to be expended in semi-public relief 
works, and that those who might do so ought to be offered 
more encouraging terms, that a payment of £134 or £185 
•out of their properries for the present loan of £l00 in- 
curred in assisting to provide for an imperial necessity, it 
also appearing that the expenses of the surveyor lor such 
works also at first provided for by the Government, will be 
included in the expenditure under the loan at the rate of 
£2 2s. per day to the Government Surveyor. 

“ 8. That any sanitary works to be executed in this 
union by us, as Sanitary Authority, will not necessitate the 
expenditure of an amount which would provide to any 
extent for the employment of the people, while we believe' 
that the most efficacious sanitary works, if undertaken in 
this union, would be the thorough arterial and surface 
drainage of the lands, the improvements of the dwellings 
of the people, and their being enabled to make provision for 
the proper storing of the manure, and keeping animals out 
of their houses, results moie certain, in our opinion, to 
follow their being able to get at least one year’s remunera- 
tive employment at home, than any compulsory enactments 
on the subject. 


“ 9. That we believe, unless some measures be adopted to Swikeioed. 

provide immediate employment on reproductive works, of , 

an extent sufficient to meet the exigencies of the labouring Standish 
classes in this union, that a grave responsibility will rest 
on those throwing the entire relief of our exceptionally large 1 ' 

population on the ratepayers.” 

( Witness) Now we have since then grown from bad 
to worse. 

524.2. Mr. Mannion. — Would the people of this 
union ever be able to pay rent rates or anything else, 
only for the money they earn in England ? — Certainly 
not. The people of this country have brought enor- 
mous quantities of gold from England, and it has 
been pumped out of them and gone back to England 
again. 

5243. Suppose that the labour in England ceases 
altogether and the inebme resulting from going there, 
could they live ? — It would be the greatest benefit to 
this country, for it would throw on the Government 
an Imperial necessity of affording the people an oppor- 
tunity of living. 

5244. But as the country is at present, do you 
believe they could get on here but for the money they 
take from England 1 — Certainly. The miracle is how 
they have managed to do what they have done. It is 
astonishing how in a few years £23,000 seed rate 
has been paid to the Treasury. 

5245. And they depend most largely on what they 
get from England 1 — Yes. They have some small in- 
dustries such as butter, but they are miserably small 
compared with other places, though there is a good 
trade, no doubt, done with this town. 

5246. As? a matter of fact are not these small 
industries very much diminished — almost extinguished 
in fact ? — They are very much handicapped by the ex- 
cessive taxation. Men like myself are obliged to strike 
off labourers, for we are unable to pay the big bills of 
poor rate and keep on the labour at the same 
time. 

5247. Is it not a fact that butter that in 1879 
fetched Is. 2d. and lOd. a lb;, does not now bring 
more than id. ? — The butter has gone down immensely, 
but the butter could be improved immensely, if there 
was an improved way of making it. 

5248. Yes, but for the same quality that in 1879 
they got Is. 2d. ? — Well, that is a matter of market 
value and it could be improved. 

5249. Mr. Redington: — Have you any other obser- 
vations to make ? — As far as this last relief is concerned 
I hold that the guardians were elected to discharge 
the duty in connection witli this, and if they abused 
that duty the ratepayers are not liable. It was an 
unlimited confidence put in them by the Government, 
and no doubt the work was done to the best of their 
ability under the circumstances, but most undoubtedly, 
as a ratepayer, I repudiate anything to do with these 
grants being put on the ratepayers. 

5250. As a ratepayer you would not like to pay 
any of it ? — Quite so. 


Mr. Ignatius P. O'Donnell, P.L.G., sworn. 


5251. Mr. Robinson . — What is your opinion about 
the payment of the liabilities of the union ? — The 
ratepayers will never be able to pay the rates. 

5252. You are a guardian? — Yes, for Brackloon, 
and the rate there for ordinary expenditure they will 
never be able to pay. 

5253. What is the amount? — 3s. Id. 

5254. What did you pay last year ? — 3s., or 3s. 3 d. 

5255. And the year before ? — 3s. 6d. I think:. It 
has the largest average of paupers of any division, the 
population is 3,314, and the valuation £1,658. 


5256. You say you could not meet your rate for Mr _ Ignati|ls _ 
ordinary expenditure ? — No ; there is 2s. for public O’Donnell, 
cess. 

5257. But is not the greater part of that paid by 
the landlords ? — No. 

5258. 7s. 9 d. is your full estimated rate? — Yes. 

5259. How much of that could you pay ? — • 

2s. 6 d. 

5260. You have often paid higher than that? — 

Yes, but times have changed, and we always had 
difficulties which are now greater than ever. 
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Mr. A~ 
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15261. Mr. Robinson . — You ruled the books very 
frequently as Deputy Vice-Chairman of the Board ? — 
Yes. 

5262. You had a great deal of out-door relief? — 
Yes, a great deal. 

5263. Was it given chiefly to sick people ? — Well, 
as a rule fever is very prevalent in parts of the 
union. In 1884, I remember four families in one 
division and out of them ten individuals died, and of 
course we had to relieve them and be generous to 
them. 

5261. Is the relief given provisionally generally? — 
Yes. 


5265. Do you think the clerk’s estimate a fair one 
— it is very alarming?— It is undoubtedly. 

5266. Do you think he might have made the rate 
lower ? — I know the people are net able to pay more 
than 2s. 

5267. Have you examined the estimate of the 
clerk ? — Yes. 

5268. Is it a fair and proper one in your opinion ? 
— Yes, except that it is quite too high to be paid. 

5269. You think he has fairly averaged the require- 
ments of the union ? — Yes, I have no doubt. 

5270. And you think his estimate a not unreason- 
able one? — No. 

5271. Now as to the rate — take column 25, expen- 
diture to meet all your liabilities ? — Well, in the case 
of Ballinamore it is an exception. It is like the 
Castlebar union. It is principally good land and very 
few small holdings, and there are no paupers in this 
workhouse from it. That is the reason of the low 
rate. 

5272. You think that division could meet the rate ? 

■ — Well, it is the best. 

5273. Is there any other? — No, not one that ought 
to be asked to pay more than 2s. I am the guardian 
of Meelick — the estimate is 2s. 4c?. without the balance 


for the relief incurred presently under the Relief of • 
Distress Act, and 2s. 4 d. would be a high rate to- 
strike on my division. 

5274. Mr. Redington . — Was not your rate 2s. 6 d. 
last year and the year before ? — Yes. 

5275. And 3s. 4c?. the year before that?— Well, I 
will explain that. Mr. Robinson was our inspector 
and the rates went up as high as 7s. Kiltimagh was 
assessed somewhere as low as 3s. Through Mr. 
Robinson knowing our circumstances so well— and I 
am glad to have this public opportunity of thanking 
him for all he did for us then and whenever he could— 
through him a grant was given reducing this 7s. rate 
down to 3s. 6c?. The reduced rate was collected, but 
with considerable difficulty. 

5276. Mr. Robinson .— How much could be paid 
now in your division 1— 2s. is as much as could be 
collected. 

5277. When will the guardians consider this esti- 
mate ? — -They are called •on to consider it on the 7th, 
hut I know they won’t consider it on that day. 

5278. Why not settle it as soon as you can? — We 
will expect you to give us all the money you can, and 
to put us on terra firma. 

5279. It would be useless for the guardians to defer 
it until they hear our report. They should strike as 
high a rate as they can ? — If we once got in fair sailing 
order, and we are in hopes of that, we would, I b<£ 
lieve, go on smoothly for the future. The gentlemen 
constituting the Board are not altogether landlords. 
They attend to their work and represent the rate- 
payers in every way they can, with the assistance of 
Captain Sampson, who has given invaluable help to 
us during the time of distress, and, indeed, I don’t 
know a better man, when we lost yourself, who could 
have succeeded you. 

The inquiry was adjourned until Monday, at 11 
o’clock. 


Dee. e, 1880. MONDAY, DECEMBER 6th, 1886. 

SWINFORD UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry. 


Mr. p. j. 
M'Nnlty. 


Mr. P. J. M'Rulty (Clerk of Union), sworn. 


5280. Mr. Robinson . — Have the guardians con- 
sidered the question of amalgamation or alteration of 
the boundaries ? — Y es. 

5281. Have they passed a resolution on the sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

5282. What was the effect of that resolution? — 
They adopted a resolution on the last day, recom- 
mending that you would be good enough to consider 
the extension of the boundaries to the original limits 
of the union. 

5283. What did these limits comprise? — Part of 
Claremorris, part of Tubbercurry, and part of the 
present Castlebar Union. 

5^284. When was the change made? — In 1850. 

5285. On what grounds do the guardians think the 
change desirable ? — They think the present valuation 
of the union too low in proportion to the expendi- 
ture, and that owing to the low valuation of this 
union the Board think it necessaiy, by way of in- 
creasing it, to add portions of those unions which 
originally belonged to us. 

5286. Do you know exactly what electoral divi- 
sions were taken from you ? — There were portions of 
the parishes of Kilmactigue, Achonry, Aughamore 
and Knock, comprising over 100 townlands taken 


from this union in 1850, and given to the unions of 
Claremorris, Tubbercurry, etc. 

5287. How many townlands were taken?— One 
hundred and eighteen altogether, and we only got eight. 

5288. In Castlebar what townlandswere taken from 
you ? — I could not exactly say. 

5289. What was the population of the union at the' 
time of the alteration of the boundary ?— The popula- 
tion of this union I find by the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1841 was 65,965. 

5290. That was the old union ? — Yes. 

5291. What was the population of the electoral 
divisions forming the new Swinford Union? — 53,714 
is the present population. 

5292. What was the valuation then? — It was not 
computed on the same basis. The tenement valuation 
came in since. 

5293. Has the population of Swinford increased or 
decreased since then ? — It has been reduced since 1841, 
because we had a good deal of distress in 1846-47 and 
a good deal of emigration. 

5294. As I understand, the grounds upon which, 
the guardians desire the change is to enable them to 
have a larger area? — Yes; it is impossible for the 
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union to Lave anything like fair rates without an in- 
crease of the kind. 

5795. When was this subject discussed 1 — Several 
times. 

5796. Was notice of motion given to discuss the 
question! — Well, it was at a special meeting of the 
board. 

5797. Specially convened to consider the matter ! — 
Not exactly to consider this matter. 

5798. Do you think the opinion of the guardians is 
that there ought to be an increased area of charge ! — 
Yes, decidedly. 

5799 Is that the unanimous opinion! — Almost 
unanimously they are of that opinion. 

5800. What is your reason for arriving at that 
conclusion 1 — From hearing it discussed amongst them. 

5S01. Have you been able to make any calculation 
as to the probable financial result 1 — No, for I do not 
know exactly how the boundary would be extended. 
It would be a difficult matter to decide. 

5802. As I understand, however, the view of the 
imardians is that the original boundary ought to be 
resorted to 1 — Yes. 

5803. You are not able to say exactly what those 
boundaries were! — No. 

5804. Do the guardians think that the result of such 
an extension would be a considerable reduction in the 
rates! — Yes. 

5805. They think that they would be relieved of 
many of their present difficulties! — Yes, and that 
there should be such a reduction as to compare with 
the adjoining unions. 

5806. Have they taken any steps to consider the 
opinion of these adjoining unions! — No. 

5807. When the Poor Law Inquiry of 1877-8 was 
held were steps taken to find out the opinion as to 
amalgamation 1 — I was not clerk then in this union. 

5808. Mr. Redington. — I have a return here show- 
ing that fifteen years ago the rates were comparatively 
low — the area and valuation -were the same then, I 
suppose 1 — The area and valuation wer-e the same, or 
nearly the same, but since then a good many extra 
expenses — especially by Acts of Parliament — have been 
added. Now, for instance, in 1878 the Public Health 
Act was passed, and it cast ,£325 additional on the 
rates. In 1872 the Superannuation Act was passed, 
and before 1871 we had hardly any superannuation. 
Now, we have a doctor who gets £95 a year, and a 
matron nearly £40 ; and in 1878 we had the Con- 


tagious Diseases Animals Act passed, which entails an Swineford. 
expense of £138 a year. In 1879 we had the Dis- Mr _ p T 
pensary Houses involving to us £350 a year (three M'Nulty. 
houses) ; and between all the loans and interest on 
them, the additional burthens have been very great, 
indeed. 

5809. Mr. Robinson. — But eventually there will 
be a gain to the guardians. After thirty years they 
will be receiving rents from the doctors !-— Since 1871 
all the charges amount to £1,225, in addition to what 
then existed. The Guardians expend about £800 a 
year on an average of out-door relief, and the year 
before last we gave £1,000. 

5810. How do you account for that! — By the in- 
crease of poverty. 

5811. Mr .Redington. — Would you not reduce the 
rates by reducing the amount of out-door relief!— 

Well, the guardians appear to go into the question 
of relief as well as they can. At every meeting of the 
Board they go cai'efully over the cases. The union 
has become very much impoverished during the last 
three Or four years. There was a seed rate paid of 
£22,000, and that was a sore tax upon them. 

5812. Have the indoor expenses increased in that 
time 1 — They have. 

5813. And you do not see any probability of their 
diminishing! — No, but rather of their increasing. 

5814. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think the staff is out 
of proportion to the union! — No, I do not see how it 
could be reduced. 

5815. You have a great many divisions in the 
union !— Twenty-one. 

5816. Do you think any reduction in the staff could 
be made! — No, I do not. 

5817. Your opinion is favourable to a change in 
the boundaries to the old limits! — Yes ; most of the 
townlands taken from us are nearer to Swineford 
Workhouse than to any of the neighbouring work- 
houses. Many are very thinly populated, and are 
merely grazing farms, and the best lands in either of 
the two baronies comprising the Swineford Union, 
which has comparatively the lowest valuation and the 
largest population of any rural union in the whole of 
Ireland. Of course it would be for further inquiry 
which of these townlands would be now added to this 
union, but it is evident that the impoverished rate- 
payex-s of this union cannot pay the high rates imposed 
upon them, and which are yearly becoming highei - , 
unless the boundaries are extended. 


Myles II. Jordan (Chairman of the Board) sworn. 


5818. Mr. Robinson Have you considered the 

question of amalgamation!— Yes. 

5819. What is your opinion on the sxxbject! — I 
would not be for amalgamating this union in the sense 
of closing up this workhouse, because I tliink the 
population here is too great, and I think the destitute 
poor could never be conveyed to long distances, but I 
tliink the townlands taken from this union ought to 
be put back, because the present valuation is so low 
that the rate must always be very high. 

5820. Two shillings and eightpence was the average 
rate last time! — Yes , and anyone driving through the 
union coming from Kiltimagh must see the poverty of 
the union, except in some very small areas. 

5821. Have you gone into this question at all care- 
fully ! — No, not very carefully. 

5822. With regard to the distances to be travelled, 
would it be a hardship to the divisions you propose to 
join to you that they should have to go so much fur- 
ther 1 } — No. The population of these districts is not 
large in comparison with this union. The land is 
good. In fact, all the good land was taken away 
from this union. We have all the bad land, and we 
have the population, and the land taken away has not 
the population. It would be no inconvenience to them 
to be amalgamated. 

5823. If these parts were taken back would the 


workhouse be pretty centrally situated 1 — Yes, for Mr. Myles H. 
,, i, Jordan, 

them all. 

5S24. Do you remember the union when it had the 
large areal — No. 

5825. Have you ever heard of suffering or incon- 
venience arising from these divisions being far away 
from the workhouse! — No, but there was in 1846 and 
1847, and they were obliged to build new workhouses, 
such as Claremorris, because of the great pressure and 
want of accommodation. Afterwards it was found 
that the out-door relief increased very much ; in fact, 
the people would rather die outside than come into 
the workhouse, and if you did not give them relief 
they would starve. 

5826. Have you made any calculation as to the 
result of amalgamation! — No. 

5827. You recommend the extension on the ground 
solely of the financial advantage to the Union of an 
increased area 1 — Yes, and the population of the Union. 

5828. Do you consider that the ratepayers as a 
rule would be in favour of amalgamation 1 — I do. 

5829. Is there sufficient accommodation at present 
in the workhouse to accommodate the paupers who 
would come from these divisions 1 — Y es. 

5830. You have about 200 at present! — Yes. 

5831. And what is the accommodation of the work- 
house! — About 800 (788). 
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5832. Has the workhouse ever been full since ’48 ? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

5833. Has any particular department of it been 
full 1 — Not that I know. 

5834. Then you consider there would be always 
ample accommodation for all these townlands ? — Yes. 

5835. You would include a large part of Clare- 
morris and a large portion- of Tubbercurry Unions, 
and assuming it was proposed to break up Claremorris 
where would you send the remaining part of them ? — 
A great part to Ballinrobe. The Claremorris work- 
house might be turned into an industrial school (but 
of course that is another question) for the children, . 
remembering always that “ poverty is no crime,” and 
that would be a good movement, for children never 
become good members of society who are brought up 
in a workhouse. 

Mr. Robinson . — That is a question outside the scope 
of our inquiry. 

Witness . — No doubt, but I only mentioned it. 


5836. Mr. Redington . — There has been a great 
increase in twenty years in the outdoor relief. In ’67 
£6, and we have had it in evidence that £1,000 was 
spent last year or the year before last. Do you think 
that, without injury to the pool', that could be reduced 1 
— No ; it has been reduced at certain times of the 
year, and every guardian has taken the utmost care 
to keep it down as low as possible consistent with 
safety. 

5837. But if it was greatly reduced it would lower 
the rates considerably ? — Yes, but I do not see how, 
having regard to the safety of the pool 1 , it could he 
done 

5838. Twenty years ago it was practically non- 
existant. How did you get on then? — The people 
with their small holdings have become very poor. 

5839. In ’51 there was no outdoor relief at all 
given ? —I do not recollect how that was. 

5840. Are times worse now than they were twenty 
years ago ? — I think they are. 


Stanmsh O' Grady M'Dermott, j.p., sworn. 


5841. Mr. Robinson . — Have you prepared any 
statement with reference to the subject of amalga- 
mation ? — I have been considering the subject and I 
would say that if it be impracticable to get back the 
number of townlands and bring back the Union to 
its original extent, I would consider that an alterna- 
tive would be to divide this Union and to allot it to 
the five border Unions. I very much fear you would 
scarcely be able to break up solvent Unions to assist 
an insolvent one, and I would suggest that in that 
event some other course be adopted. The valuation of 
this Union is £40,753, and the population 53,540 ; 
the population of the whole county Mayo is 244,900, 
or in other words one fourth or one fifth the whole 
population within our U nion. N ow the border U nion 
of Ballina has a population of 30,911, and a valuation 
of £48,342 ; I would give to it the electoral divisions 
of Tumgesh, Callow, Cuildoo, and Swineford, making a 
gross total for valuation of £9,941, or with the border 
divisions added £58,283. To Tubbercimy, with a 
population of 26,724, and a valuation of £40,651, I 
would add the divisions of Doocastle, Kilbeagh, 
Sonnagh, and Cloonmore, whose total valuation is 
£7,008, malting a total valuation with Tubbercurry 
added of £47,562. I would add to Castlerea, with a 
population of 44,238, and a valuation of £71,844, 
the electoral divisions of Ivilinovee, Urlaur, Kilkelly, 
and Coolnaha, whose total valuation is £6,256, making 
a combined valuation of £78,100. To Claremorris, 
with a population of 31,300, and a valuation of 
£42,045, 1 would add Aughamore, Kiltimagh, Killedan, 
Ballinamore, and Brackloon electoral divisions, whose 
valuations amounted to £8,828, or a total of£50,873. 
Finally to Castlebar, with a population of 32,171, 
and a valuation of £46,270, 1 would add Toocananagh, 
Meelick, Bohola, and Toomore, whose valuations come 
to £9,032, making a total valuation of £55,302. 

5842. Do you consider that Swineford is the poorest 
of all ?— Yes. 

5843. Is there not more necessity for a union there 
than where there is less poverty and better land ? — 
Well, if you could extend the union, no doubt — but 
I put that forward as an alternative scheme. You see 
for 10 or 20 years since the guardians have been work- 
ing at it, instead of getting better it has been getting 
worse and worse. To increase the union so that 
you can work it is, no doubt, a desirable thing if 
practicable, and it is only as a painful alternative I 
make my suggestion. It would be better to break 
up these unions than go on as we have been going. 

5844. Do you think that the wants of the destitute 
poor could be looked after properly without a work- 
house here ? — I think the divisions named would be 
near enough to the several other workhouses to enable 
the poor to be provided for in the event of our not 
being able to carry on here. 


5845. Do you know enough of Mayo to be able 
to say if there would be hardship caused by breaking 
up Claremorris union ? — No ; if we took something 
off Claremorris adjoining this there would be a con- 
siderable quantity of green land, and it would relieve 
us very much, and if we would get some of the large 
farms off Castlebar it would help us immensely. 

5846. If you broke up Claremorris you would have 
to give the remainder to Ballinrobe ? — Yes. 

5847. You do not know if there would be any 
hardship to those divisions to come here ? — The hard- 
ship is on us. 

5848. Would there be hardship to the poor of 
Claremorris if they had to come to Swineford rather 
than to Clai-emorris ? — No. 

5849. What is the • distance between Claremorris 
and Swineford ? — Twelve miles. 

5850. And from Ballyhaunis to Swineford? — Twelve 
or thirteen miles. 

5851. And you think so far as the interests of 
the poor are concerned there would be no loss ? — 
No. 

5858. It is purely a question as to whether it would 
be a financial advantage to Claremorris or not, is that 
so? We could scarcely fight these five unions, they 
being in an insolvent condition. The alternative 
might be suggested of dividing this union between 
these five Border Unions. 

5859. Mr. Redington- -Did you attend the board 
room twenty-five years ago ? — Yes. 

5860. The area was the same and the valua- 
tion then ? — All except one division, I believe. 

5861. Well the rates were low then ?— Yes. 

5862. None were above Is. 10 d. : how do you 
account for the increase of rates since? — At that 
time there was a great deal of poverty in the country 
and the people would rather die than have anything 
to do with outdoor relief. They have been getting 
rid of that and demoralisation has been the result 
A system of Indian meal and poverty which had 
become even more intense. When the people 
earned well in England they had a very poor 
way of living except for that, and they did not 
spend so much. 

5863. When they got good earnings in England 
they did not spend as much as now ? — No. They had 
not the same expensive habits as now. They are bet- 
ter clothed and fed, but the money does not go so far. 

5864. Do you remember the year 1861-2 ? Yes. 

5865. Was that a very bad time? — Yes. That 
was the time of the fuel famine. 

5866. In spite of that the expenditure was half 
what it is now. Was any injury suffered by the poor 
in consequence of your being more chary of outdoor 
relief? — In that winter the poor suffered very much 
indeed. No doubt about it. 
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5867. You think therefore it was not perhaps 
judicious to have been so economical in the distribution 
of relief there ? — I do not see well how you can avoid 
giving relief. 

5868. Did you give relief at that time ? — No doubt 
relief was given. 

5869. But twenty-five years ago there was practically 
no outdoor relief given, according to the returns, and 
the expenses of the paupers in the house were con- 
siderably less than now. They were one-half. So 
apparently they did not come into the house ? — No 
doubt about that. There are people now not ashamed 
to come in and take a bag of meal or take relief, who 
long ago would be ashamed to think that their thirty- 
first cousin did such a thing. 

5870. Considering the alteration in the times and 
the state of feeling in the country, you think it 
would be impossible now to revert to the old system 
of practically no outdoor relief! — Yes, at the present 
moment it would be practically impossible. We had 
only two relieving officers twenty-five years ago and 


they were considered sufficient to do the work. The Bwi uew up. 
Local Government Board compelled us to appoint Standish 
additional relieving officers, and since they were put O’Grady 
on us we have had additional outdoor relief. M'Dermott. 

5871. You attend the workhouse pretty often? — 

Yes, as frequently as I can. 

5872. Is the outdoor relief administered in your 
opinion only where there is justification for it? — 

Under the ordinary outdoor relief law I should 
certainly say yes. I have myself gone carefully into 
it. As to the extraordinary outdoor relief, I have 
nothing to do with it. 

5873. You are quite of opinion that amalgamation 
is the only way of reducing the rates permanently in 
the union ? — Yes. 

5874. Mr. Robinson . — Is it your opinion that your 
ordinary rate — a rate say of 2s. 8d. in the pound, 
could not be got in under existing circumstances? — 

Under existing circumstances we simply could not go 
on. 


A. J. Staunton , p.l.g., sworn. 


5875. Mr. Robinson. — As Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, I presume, Mr. Staunton, your attention has 
been directed to the question of amalgamation ? — Yes. 

5876. Is it your opinion that it is desirable to get 
back to this union the electoral divisions that belonged 
to it? — Yes, that is what we look to. 

5877. Would you approve of the proposal to break 
up this union ? — Certainly not. It would be, in my 
opinion, a most foolish course to adopt, and I do not 
at all agree with th e spirit or terms of Mr. M ‘Dermott’s 
proposal. Jt would be an injury to the poor, and it 
would never work satisfactorily I believe from any 
point of view. 

5878. The electoral divisions about Ballaghadaveen 
and Claremorris were the rich districts that were taken 
from you ? — Yes. All Knock and Aughamore. 

5879. What is your idea as to the best and most 
practical course to be adopted under the existing 
circumstances ? — I would not for a moment entertain 
the idea of breaking up the Swineford -Union.' We 
have there the densest and poorest population in Mayo. 

5880. You think it would be a disadvantage to' the 
intei - est of the poor - , if the position of the workhouse 
was changed? — Most certainly. I think everyone 
who considers the subject at all will agree with me 
that the centre of distress is the place where the 
workhouse ought to be situated. Mr. M'Dermott’s 
suggestion has little or nothing to recommend it, and 
it will not receive any support I believe from any one 
who knows the circumstances. We have the popula- 
tion, and the other unions have little else than 
bullocks. We had a little of Castlebar Union only — 
the townlands of Carrowgowan, and Carrowcastle, 
near Straid, but I would suggest the taking ot Clare- 
morris Union across by Ballindine and Crossboyne. 
You could break up this union by giving us half and 
giving the other half to Ballinrobe. 

5881. Could that be done without danger to the 
sick and destitute ? — 1 think and believe so. We for- 
merly held all the parishes of Aughamore and Knock. 

5882. How far does the Union of Swineford now 
extend in the direction of Ballyhaunis ? — To within a 
mile of Ballyhaunis, and I would limit our destina- 
tion there to the town. 

5883. What else would you suggest ? — I would ask 
you to take a small corner off Castlerea including the 
town of Ballaghadareen, which nearly touches our 
present limits. I would follow on circuitously then 
by the townland of Moylough in the Tobercurry 
Union and then you join the parishes originally held 
by us — Curry, Kilmactigue, Achonry, and Bohola. In 


fact you could complete the circuit by taking a little Mr. A. J. 
from eacFof the surrounding unions without incon- Staunton, 
venience or danger to the sick or destitute. 

5884. Was the town of Claremorris portion of this 
union ? — No, it belonged to Ballinrobe. 

5885. Mr. Redington. — How far is Tobercurry 
from Swineford ? — Ten miles. What I have suggested 
is I believe the only feasible means of ameliorating our 
present financially depressed condition. 

5886. Mr. Robinson. — Do the guardians give the 
relieving officer instructions in all cases which he 
brings before them provisionally? — As a rule he 
brings the cases before the presiding chairman, and 
with the assistance of the guardian of the division, 
the cases are ruled. 

5887. Mr. Redirutton.- — Could any more economical 
arrangement of the staff be made to materially lessen 
the rates ? — No, I do not see how it could. 

5888. How many relieving officers have you? — 

Three for the whole union — three permanent officers, 
and I do not see how we could possibly lessen the 
number consistently with our duty to the poor. 

5889. Do you give out-door relief to landholders ? 

— No, except in some very few cases where we find 
that the people cannot be removed to the workhouse, 
and where the doctor gives a certificate. 

5890. Can you explain how it is that whilst there 
was no out-door relief given in 1861, there was .£1,100 
spent in 1883, and £738 is put down in the present 
estimate ? — I can’t go back as far as 1861. 

5891. Well, in 1870 £55 was spent, £1,000 in 
1883 — that is a great rise in thirteen years — can you 
explain that? — No, except that there was an increase 
of fever and distress generally. 

5892. Was the workhouse test applied as much in 
recent years as formerly? — Yes, I have known it to 
have been rigidly applied in recent years. 

5893. Do you think that without injury to the 
poor, the out-door relief could be reduced to any con- 
siderable extent ? — No, I do not. 

5894. You do not think it could be reduced much 
below the present average ? — No. 

5895. Fever, I think you said, has increased in the 
union in recent years ? — I am sorry to say it has been 
very prevalent. 

5896. Is it owing to poverty ? — Yes, poverty, bad 
food, and small holdings. In 1880 the hospital was 
not able to hold them all, the cases were so numerous. 

And I may say here that you might as well think of 
transporting the poor to the South Dublin Union as 
of taking them to Castlebar, as was suggested. 
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Mr. Ignatius P. O'Donnell, p.l.g., sworn. 



Mr. Ignatius 
P. O’Donnell. 


5897. Mr. Robinson . — You are a guardian, and 
have been for some time ? — Yes. 

5898. What is your opinion on this subject of 
amalgamation ? — There are three things necessary to 
consider. It should not be forgotten that a good deal 
of the distress, or at least the financial difficulty pre- 
vailing, is due to the different Acts of Parliament 
more or less recently passed. These have imposed 
great burthens upon us, and in my opinion they 
should be borne by the Consolidated Fund. I refer to 
the Vaccination, the Registration, the Cattle Diseases 
Act, the Medical Charities Act, and the Jurors Acts. 
These should, in my opinion, be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that would be a saving not alone 
to the Treasury, but to us, if you give us back the 
townlands that originally belonged to this union, with 
that portion of Castlerea now in the county Mayo, 
and have union rating in relief of the congested 
districts. 

5898a. Mr. Robinson . — You now refer to two points 
which we cannot include in our inquiry — union rating 
and the incidence of taxation. But with regard to 
amalgamation, what is your opinion ? — I believe it 


would be impossible for us to get on if something like 
that is not done. Unless there is some such remedy 
applied you will have a recurrence of these scenes 
of demoralisation. It is really heartrending to see 
the people who require this relief, and to witness the 
demoralising scenes connected with it. 

5898b. Mr. Redington . — What do you consider too 
high a rate to be levied in the union, would you say 
2s. 8 d. ? — That would be considerable ; it would 
simply be a famine rate this year. There has been a 
falling off this year as well as last in the earnings in 
England. I heard you refer to 1861 and 1870. In 
these years people from this locality who went to 
England, who now do not send over £3 or £4, were 
sometimes able to send over £25 or £30. 

5899. Was that the case in ’61, ’62, or ’63 — they 
were not good years in Ireland ? — From ’62 to ’70 and 
’75, they were really good years. 

5900. But in ’61 there was no out-door relief! — 
There was private charity then to meet the distress, 
and there was a Mansion House Fund. 

5901. And that prevented the necessity for out- 
door relief 1 ? — Yes. 


Mr. Michael 
Doyle. 


Mr. Michael Doyle , p.l.g., sworn. 


5902. Mr. Robinson . — You represent the Kiltimagh 
Electoral Division ? — Yes. 

5903. Have you any observations to make on the 
subject of amalgamation 2 — I agree with what Mr. 
Staunton said, and what the clerk of the union said 
as to amalgamation. In my division we have about 
700 or 800 small tenements, holdings of 2, 3, or 5 
acres, a great many valued under £4, and we have 
congested towns and villages. Both Mr. Moran, the 
permanent relieving officer, and myself, have done our 
very best to keep down the out-door relief, and, in 
fact, to see that none get it without a doctor’s certi- 
ficate. The poverty of the people is so great, and the 
villages so congested, that a great deal of out-door 


relief has to be given. These poor people were sent 
from the good lands and fertile places of other unions 
and other parts of the country, and until we get these 
people back again we will always have poverty. 

5904. Where were the Kiltimagh people removed 
from ? — From places where there is nothing now but 
sheep and bullocks, and you must always have this 
poverty until you have these people back, and the 
sheep and bullocks sent elsewhere. There should be 
factories and mills for the employment of the children 
of these people, for it is a cruel thing to think of that 
these people have to depend for the payment of their 
rent on the earnings of their children in exile in 
England or America. 


Mr. Cornelius 
Davitt 


Mr. Cornelius Davitt , p.l.g., sworn. 


5905. Mr. Robinson . — What is your view on the 
subject of amalgamation — Do you concur with the 
evidence that has been given ? — As far as the question 
of amalgamation is concerned I would be for it. I 
believe the area of Swinford is not properly laid down 
at all, and it is quite clear that some change is neces- 
sary to enable us to get on. 

5906. Mr. Redington . — Could you reduce the 


amount of outdoor relief ? — I remember a resolution 
passed here calling on the relieving officers to be very 
careful, and the guardians gave the matter every con- 
sideration, and, indeed, brought great pressure on the 
relieving officers, and certainly, I believe, the amount 
has been kept down as low as possible. 

5907. Do landholders get outdoor relief? — No, un- 
less on a doctor’s certificate. 


Rev. J. Constable sworn. 


5907a. Mr. Robinson . — Do you agree with the evi- 
dence that has been given ? — I disagree with a good 
deal that has been said. I consider that it would be 
very wrong to bring in other unions to bear our ex- 
penses, which were due to the action of the Local 
Government Board, and I think it would be dishonest 
to burthen them with our duty. The expenses of this 
union ought to be seriously looked after. I am 
obliged to pay 3s. 8d . , in the £. A very erroneous 
doctrine is held here of striking averages. Supposing 
I pay 5s. in the £, and my next neighbour pays Is., 
that is 6s., and a most unfair average is thus struck 
of 3s. The relief has been administered in a way that 
must have struck your attention. You have heard 
people, who received relief, swearing that they were 
not destitute at all, and that is a thing the Local 
Government Board ought to look to. 

5908. Mr. Redington . — What has the Local 
Government Board to do with that?— They could 
have had some one of their own men to come down 


and investigate the thing, and see if these people were 
really in want. 

5909. But is that the duty of the Local Government 
Board ? — That is my opinion. 

5910. Mr. Robinson . — Are you aware that the 
Local Government Board are prohibited from inter- 
fering in individual cases of relief? — But this applies 
to half the people. 

5911. You refer to particular cases of abuse? I 

refer to wholesale abuse. 

5912. Can you give some instances ? — No, it might 
be dangerous to do so. Lord Arrau, I may mention, 
did a good thing, he sent agriculturalists to instruct 
his tenants, and the result was that where they could 
not produce three tons of turnips they succeeded in 
producing thirty. I think you ought to have in- 
spectors here to instruct the people as to the destruc- 
tion of weeds. All these burthens, such as the 
vaccination, &c., should be taken off the uni on It 
should be a general charge. 
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5913. Mr. Redington . — Would you have no objec- 
tion to pay for the vaccination of the people in Dublin 1 
— I think the charge should be general over the 
country. 

5914. You would have no objection to pay your 
proportion of the vaccination charges for Dublin and 
Belfast then? — I am speaking of Swineford Union. 


5915. If you had an enlarged area could you bear Swinefoud. 

these charges? — Yes, perhaps, but it would be dis- j 
honest to bring others in to bear our charges. Constable. 

5916. Would you make those whom you would 
bring in bear their own burthens?— Yes, their own 
electoral division burthens and the charges of collec- 
tors and relieving officers. 


Thomas A. Keans, Bate Collector, sworn. 


5917. Mr. Robinson . — You are a rate collector? — 
Yes. 

5918. When did you receive your warrant? — In 
April. 

5919. What was the amount ? — £1,171. 

5920. How much have you collected? — £810 9s. 9t£. 

5921. And uncollected? — £361. I should say, 
however, that some of that has been collected. 

5922. Of the amount uncollected how much is irre- 
coverable? — Not much. 

5923. Why have you not collected that? — A good 
deal of it is due by landlords, and Mr. Mannion has 


taken proceedings. There is one property of the Mr. Thomas A, 
Messrs. Gallagher, and it is about being sold. 

5924. Have you taken proceedings against every 
defaulter ? — Yes ; there are few defaulters, but pro- 
ceedings have been taken in such cases as there are. 

5925. So that there may be more recovered very 
soon ? — Yes ; there are decrees in hand. 

5926. How many months had you for collection ? — 

Six. 

5927. How much was earned forward in arrears at 
the last rate ? — About £200. 


Thomas Campbell, Bate Collector, sworn. 


5928. Mr. Robinson . — When did you receive your 
warrant ? — In May. 

5929. What was the amount?— £1,600. 

5930. How much has been collected? — There is 
£200 outstanding. 

5931. Of this who is the greater part due by ? — 
Three or four landlords. 

5932. Have you taken proceedings ? — I have. 

5933. What proceedings? — There was an order 
about a fortnight ago against the under rated 
occupiers for £40, and I am almost sure to be paid 
within a week. 

5934 Can all the £200 be recovered ? — Yes, except 
I believe £3 or £4. 


5935. When must you close your books ? — We have Mr. Thomas 
got an extension for another month. I should say Campbell, 
there are a number of evicted holdings in question. 

5936. Have you applied to the landlords ? — Yes, in 
some cases, and they would not reply, but held that 
they were not liable. 

5937. You do not think there will be much irre- 
coverable ? — No, I do not. 

Mr. M‘Dermott . — The County Court Judge decided 
in a number of cases brought forward that when the 
rate is due for two years they could not be recovered 
against a succeeding occupier. 


John Moran , Bate Collector, sworn. 


5938. Mr. Robinson. — When did you get your 
warrant? — In May. 

5939. What is the amount ? — £1,100. 

5940. How much has been collected? — About 

£ 1 , 000 . 

5941. So there is only about £100 outstanding ? — 
Yes, and there is £60 lodged. 

5942. Who is the outstanding £100 due by ? — By 
poor occupiers and one or two landlords. 

5943. Have you taken proceedings against them? — 
Yes. 

5944. Have you endeavoured to seize ? — Yes, several 
times. 


5945. Do you anticipate that all this will be re- Mr. John 

coverable?— Yes. Moran - 

5946. How much of the £100 is due by the land- 
lords ? — About one half. 

5947. I see Mr. George Brown owes £30. Have 
you taken any proceedings there ? — Yes ; there is a 
fifteen days’ notice, and he promised to pay in a few 
days. 

5948. Are the proceedings pending against him ? — 

Yes. He will pay. 

5949. Have proceedings been taken in nearly every 
case ? — Yes. 


J. Costello, Bate Collector, sworn. 


5950. Mr. Robinson . — What is the amount of your 
warrant ? — I am not aware. About £1,300. 

5951. How much is uncollected? — There is £13 
13s. 2 d., £20 15s. 9<2., and £196 9s. lid. £137 of 
that is due by the landlord. 

5952. Who is the landlord ? — Mr. James Taaffe. 

5953. Have you taken proceedings ? — Mr. Mannion 
has. 

5954. When? — Within the last fortnight. 

5955. I see £128 8s. lie?, in Kilmovee due, why is 
•that not collected ? — Some of it is in hands. 


5956. How much ? — About £37 odd. Mr J. Oostalfes. 

5957. There is £40 and £18 in Urlaur, why is that 
not collected? — A good deal, if not all, will be 
collected. 

5958. Is any of this irrecoverable? — There are 
some waste lands — evicted lands. 

5959. Can’t you proceed against the landlord? — 

There are caretakers there. 

5960. Have you marked what is irrecoverable ? — 

No. 
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SwnnsroM). 

Mr. Thomas C 
Mulligan. 


Thomas C. Mulligan, 

5961. Mr. Robinson . — How much is your warrant ? 
— I am not quite sure. 

5962. When did you receive it"? — About the 20th 
of June. 

5963. Has your time expired ? — No. 

5964. What amount is collected? — £297 13s. 

5965. What is the total amount of arrear ? — £155 
is due by Lord Dillon. 

5966. Why has he not paid? — He promised, and 
now he seems to have changed his mind. I am in the 
hands of the guardians. In Kilbeagh there is £279, 
and of that Lord Dillon owes £177 5s. 


Rate Collector, sworn. 

5967. That was due in May ? — Yes. 

5968. Did he not get his November rents ? — No. 

5969. When did you first apply? — Months ago. 
There has been a change of agency, and it was before 
that. 

Mr. Staunton . — In October a resolution was passed 
that the several rate collectors be called before the 
board, and directed to use greater diligence in the 
collection of the rates. 

5970. Mr. Redington . — Are there any very sub- 
stantial amounts due except Lord Dillon’s ? — No. 

Inquiry terminated. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1886. 

CLIFDEN UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry, at Eleven o’clock, in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Mr. John 
Burke. 


Mr. John Burke, Clerk of Clifden Union, sworn. 


5971. Mr. Redington- Here is a return of the 
expenditure under the Poor Relief Act, 1886, is that 
a correct return ? — Yes. 

5972. The expenditure for outdoor relief was 
£7,254 Is. 6 d., implements and salaries, £242 3s. M., 
total £7,496 5s. 2 dl — That is correct. 

5973. How much of the second column is for 
salaries? — I think £117 for implements, and the rest 
for salaries. 

5974. Does that include remuneration for vour- 

self ? — Yq,s. J 

5975. And the accounts are now in, so that this 
return is substantially correct ?— Substantially correct. 

5976. We have also a return of the grants under 

the Poor Relief Act, 1886, is that correct also ? That 

is correct. 

5977. Since then a sum has come down ? — The 
money has not come, but the document has come. 

5978. Do you know how much has come down? 

£53, £4,369, and £3. Making altogether £4,422 ? 

Yes. Rearing a balance due by the Union of 
£3,074 5s. 2d ?— That is so. 

5979. The return is correct? — Yes. 

5980. Here is a return of the out door-relief under 
the Poor Relief Act in the Electoral Divisions of this 
Union ? — I have checked the return of cases and per- 
sons and it is correct. 

5981. Within what dates? — 15th May to the 15th 
July inclusive. I wish you to explain a slight dis- 
crepancy, in the Parliamentary return which is sent 
up from this Union, there are 50 cases on the 1st May, 
and 125 on the 8th May, which are not included in 
this return ? — That was out door relief previous to the 
issue of the Local Government Board sealed order, and 
went directly to the divisions. 

5982. Under the ordinary Act? — Under the 
ordinary act. 

5983. Were they cases which came legitimately 
under the ordinary Act? — Yes. 

5984. And therefore this return should be amended 
by the omission of these? — Yes. 

5985. Here is a return showing the amount of out 
door relief given from the 2nd January to 29th Sep- 
tember, under the ordinary Act, is that correct ?— That 
is correct. 

5986. When the Poor Relief Act came into 
operation you did not include any of the cases that 
were in receipt of relief under the ordinary Act?— I 
kept them separate all through. 


5987. Here is a return of the admissions to the 
Workhouse?— They are made out by the master, and 
checked by me, and they are correct. 

5988. Mr. Robinson— The order of the Local 

Government Board was received on the 11th May? 

It is dated 11th May. J 

5989. On the 20th April you received a letter from 
the Local Government Boad authorising, you to 
anticipate this order ?— Yes. 

/ 5 , 99C Ly hen t,le Guardians consider that letter 
of the 20th April ?— It was read on that day, but the 
first day they considered the matter of giving exceptional 
out door relief on the application of the Rev. Father 
r lannery. 

5991. When was that?— 14th April, 1886. 

5992. But when they received the letter of the 20th 

April how soon after that date did the Guardians 

authorise the commencement of relief work? On 

the 5th May. 

W!iat "' ei 'e the orders made on the 5th 
Ma J r° n tlle £ 8th April there was an order made 
as follows “ That m anticipation of the Relief of 
Distress Act, the guardians of each district are re- 
quested to make out by this week, a list of useful 
works in the most central and congested districts, 
such as roads, passages, boat slips, etc., for the 
employment of distressed persons in the district and 
in the meantime, the relieving officers are hereby 
authorised to afford relief to extreme cases," and on 
the same date the Rev. Thomas J. Flannery P P 
applied to the guardians for immediate assistance in’ 
the way of relief works, etc. An amendment was 
proposed by John G. O’Louglilin -“ That public works 
be started at once under the labour test, according to 
the suggestion of Father Flannery.” For the 
resolution, 11; against it, 9. 

,, , So t] J at tte public works were not started ?— 
Not at that date. 

5995. On the 5th of May were any lists of works 

submitted to the guardians ? Yes. 

5996. What order did the guardians make then? 

.Kesolved that all parties concerned in these works 

get tickets and go to whatever shop they like to get 
their goods from, the meal to be given at workhouse 
contract price. The clerk submitted a schedule of 
works proposed to be carried out in the several 
electoral divisions of the union, and after considerable 
discussion certain roads were agreed upon to be opened 
for work under the Relief of Distress Act Several 
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propositions were put forward as to the appointment 
of assistant relieving officers or superintendents of 
labour, none of which seemed to meet the -wishes of 
the guardians. 

5997. "Was there no further entry on that date ? — 
No. 

5998. I see in a copy of the minutes sent to the 
Local Government Board something about “much 
confusion having arisen, the chairman adjourned the 
meeting.” Was that resolution entered on the mi- 
nutes ? — Yes, the one you have already got. 

5999. The only act which obtained the sanction of 
the guardians on that day was that works were to be 
opened 1 ? — Yes. 

6000. But nothing is on record as to what works 
were to be opened ? — No. 

6001. Were they opened that day 1 ? — Yes. 

6002. And were instructions given verbally to the 
relieving officers as to the opening of the works? — 
Yes. 

6003. What was the nature of the instructions ? 
— All the guardians did was to order works to be 
opened. 

6004. Was it then left to the discretion of the re- 
lieving officers to decide upon the works ? — My recol- 
lection is that it was. 

6005. When did the board meet again after that? — 
On the 12th. There was a letter dated 11th May, 
stating that the guardians should enter into contracts 
(that was in reply to the resolution saying they were 
to get the food wherever they liked), and that meal 
for outdoor relief should be obtained from such per- 
sons as entered into the contracts. 

6006. When this order was made on the 6th May 
did they agree to specify the works, or did they merely 
say that works were to be opened ? — Merely that 
works should be opened. 

6007. Did they fix the amount of food to be given 
to persons working on these roads ? — Not definitely ; 
it was talked about and discussed. 

6008. But no resolution was come to? — No; they 
considered that owing to the circular of the Local Go- 
vernment Board all parties were entitled to Is. 6d. 
a day, and in some cases that was given. 

6009. Come to the 6th of May ; what number of 
persons had been put upon relief by the relieving 
officers during the week between the 6th May and the 
following week ? — The numbers on outdoor relief on 
the 8th May went up to 1,179. That was the num- 
ber put on in pursuance of the agreement with the 
relieving officers on the preceding week. 

6010. When was the next meeting? — The 11th 
May. 

6011. Did all the relieving officers attend on that 
day, and submit their books ? — I could not exactly 
say. 

6012. Can you recollect whether all the books were 
written up ? — The books were in a fair way up to that 
date. 

6013. When the relieving officers met the guardians 
after they first put on persons, did they write up 
the books to date ? — The application and report books 
were all written up to date, but the relief lists were 
not. 

6014. Do you mean to say that throughout the 
whole of this serious distress the application and 
report books were all written up to date ? — No ; a 
great rush came on then, and next week there were 
17,276 persons on outdoor relief, and it was impos- 
sible to write them up. 

6015. They were not written up then? — No. 

6016. You checked the application and report books 
from week to week ? — Not generally. I always com- 
pared the relief list with the application and report 
book. 

6017. After that occasion they were not written 
up ? — No, nor they could not be. 

6018. How many assistant relieving officer's were 
-appointed ? — Andrew Lydon got three, Canavan was 


to get three, but he only got two, and Joyce got his Clifuen. 
own assistant. Mr 

6019. So that there were six additional relieving Burke, 
officers? — Yes. 

6020. What is the history of the one who was not 
sanctioned ? — The Local Government Board refused to 
sanction the appointment, 

6021. Were the duties of these relieving officers 
defined by the guardians? — They were to assist the 
principal relieving officers generally, but the principal 
relieving officers were to be held responsible in all 
cases. 

6022. The appointment of those six assistant reliev- 
ing officers did not lessen the responsibility of the chief 
relieving officers in any way ? — No 

6023. Who were the application and report books 
supposed to be written up by ? — By both. 

6024. Was each permanent relieving officer allowed 
to make whatever arrangement he liked with his own 
assistants ? — Yes. 

6025. Were any contracts taken for the supply 
of meal? — Yes. 

6026. How many depots were arranged ?— There 
were no depots arranged, but there was a contractor 
for each electoral division. 

6027. Weve these contractors conveniently situated 
within the electoral divisions for which they were 
appointed ? — Fairly so. 

6028. Were any orders made by the guardians as 
to the payment for the meal, otherwise by ticket ? 

— By ticket. 

6029. Were there any orders on record, any rules 
laid down for the guidance of the relieving officers ? — 

Well, there were no definite rules but they got instruc- 
tions — directions — generally here before the board. 

6030. They were verbal ? — Yes. 

6031. When the application and report books got 
into arrear how long was it before the officers were 
able to write them up to date ? — In some cases they 
were two or three weeks, and in some more before 
they could complete them. As a matter of fact, I sup- 
pose some of them were not completed for four or five 
weeks : they merely took down the names in the first 
instance and they were so numerous they did not enter 
them up properly ; then they were obliged to take the 
number in family in working out the returns. 

6032. Can you fix the date when the application 
and report books were absolutely finished and com- 
pleted ? — I would say they were not thoroughly com- 
pleted until the thing was nearly all over. 

6033. In the case of every relieving officer were 
they not thoroughly completed until it was over ? — 

No. 

6034. When were the relief lists completed ? — They 
are not completed at present. 

6035. Is the money portion completed ? — Yes, but 
no other portion. 

6036. Is the statistical portion completed ? — Not in 
every case. 

6037. Is it completed in any case ? — Lydon has it 
completed I think.. 

6038. You cannot be perfectly certain of the 
accuracy of these ? — No, but I believe them to be sub- 
stantially accurate. 

6039. Do you think the totals are much out ? — No, I 
think one with another they will be perfectly fair. 

6040. For the purpose of the ruling of the 
books, how often did the guardians meet ? — Regularly, ' 
every board day, and some weeks two or three times 
spending hours and hours trying to check them ; 
they did their very best, they sat late and early and 
went over them. 

6041. Did they order relief to be given for the 
following week ?—They did not exactly do that, but 
they reduced the amount — they entered on the face 
of the book that a man who got 9s. was to be reduced 
perhaps to 4s. — they endeavoured to check them as well 
as they could. 

6042. Then all relief was given provisionally ? — . 
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Clifden. 

Mr. John 
Burke. 


Yes, all provisionally ; really tlie board of guardians 
did their best in the matter. 

6043. But the relief got the start of them ? — The 
relief came on with such a rush, there was no control of 
it, and the great work was to pick it up and enter it 
on the books. 

6044. The relieving officers had full power 1 — Yes, 
and they did what they liked. 

6045. They were able to determine the amount of 
work to be given in each case, and as to whether a 
man might work or not ? — I don’t say they were able 
to go into each case specially. 

6046. Did the relieving officers take instructions 
from the guardians outside the boardroom ? — Not much 
I think — not to any great extent. 

6047. Anything you know about the relief is con- 
fined to what took place in the boardroom ? — Yes, 
except that I know there was a good deal of distress 
in the union. At one time perhaps a thousand would 
gather outside here, and Lydon came and said he would 
give up the whole thing as they were breaking into his 
shop. I was obliged to give him the registry office 
here, and the applicants were so many that no work 
could be done here. 

6048. How did you order the tools ? — By contract. 

6049. What has become of them ? — They are here. 

6050. Are you going to sell them ? — Certainly. 

6051. Do you remember the amount paid for them! 
—I do; it was £117. 

6052. Are you aware whether any tickets were 
presented to the contractor any length of time after they 
were issued, or were there any outstanding! — In some 
cases the contractors had not the supply for them and 
there might be some little delay, but as a general rale 
they were presented very fairly. 

6053. Were the applicants authorized to receive 
meal from any contractor other than the one in their 
own district! — No ; they were all to go to their own 
contractor — failing him, then he gave their ticket over 
to someone else. 

6054. Mr. Redington. — Did you say there were 
1,189 people on relief in the week ending 8th May 1 
— I think so. 

6055. Were they in l'eceipt of relief under the Poor 
Belief Act? — Some of them were — 1,179. 

6056. Were they in receipt of relief under the Poor 
Belief Act? — The ordinary relief — some of them — 623 
of them were relieved under the ordinary relief, and, 
of course, they were charged to the electoral divisions. 

6057. But any that were relieved under the Act ' 
ought to be in the return ? — Y es ; it was previous to 
the sealed order— the sealed order was not until the 
11th May. 

6059. Mr. Robinson. — This number relieved on the 
8th May — when were they returned to you as having 
been relieved ? — It was a couple of weeks afterwards. 
The Local Government Board sent us back the returns, 
and I was obliged to alter the whole thing again. 

6060. Mr. Redington. — Did the works begin on the 
week ending the 8th Mayor the 15th May? — The 
week ending the 15th May. 

6061. Mr. Robinson. — You said there were 1,179 
people on the works in the week ending the 8th May ? 


6062. Were they on the public works? — They were 
put on that week but they were not charged until the 
week ending the 15th May. 

6063. They would not be before the guardians as 
they were provisionally relieved ? — No. 

6064. So that they are included in the number I 
have in the return on the 15th May? — They are. 

6065. When do you think the distress was' at its 
height — what time of the year ? — There was a good 
deal of distress during the year. Early in July there 
were many complaints about the potato crop. I re- 
presented the matter to the Local Government Board, 
and Mr. Micks was sent down here specially, and I 
think other inspectors were sent to other parts of the 
coast, and I believe it was owing to their representa- 
tions that the Belief Act was principally got up. The 
distress went on until April and March. The weather 
was then very rough, and there was scarcely any fod- 
der for the cattle. What little potatoes they had then 
for seed they gave to the cattle to keep the cattle- 
alive. Then matters became very serious. Mr. Tuke 
came then and distributed about 500 tons of potatoes. 
That gave a great deal of relief and a bit of labour 
here and there that kept them on until early in May, 
and they then began to go about in hundreds looking 
for relief. 

6066. At what period was th edistress at its height? 
— In mid-J une and J uly. 

6067. Which of these months was the worst? — I 
think June. 

6068. What are the poorest divisions in the union? 
— Bunowen is a poor division, and portion of Cleggan 
is very poor. There is a great deal of poverty in 
Clifden. There is portion of Erislannan bad, and 
Inishboffin is very bad, and Selerna also. 

6069. You don’t know Knockboy 1— No ; I could 
not speak as to that. 

6070. But Selerna is very bad ? — They are all little 
bits of holdings valued from a few shillings to £5, and 
the people there were in very great distress. 

6071. Was there an increase in the number of ad- 
missions .to the workhouse before the Belief Act 
passed ? — Previous to the issue of the out-door relief 
there was some increase, but not very much. 

6072. April 3rd th ere were 9 admissions ; April 1 0 th, 
12 admissions; April 17th, 2 admissions ; April 24th, 

7 admissions; May 1st, 3 admissions; May 8th, 9 
admissions. There is not any very material increase? 
— No ; not a very material increase. 

6073. From your knowledge of the union, do you 
think that the ordinary outdoor relief would have 
sufficed to keep the people from starvation ? — I am 
quite sure it would not. 

6074. There was an increase in the outdoor relief 
before the Act passed ? — Yes. 

6075. On the 17th April, the number on outdoor 
relief was 399 ; on the 24th 480 ; on the 1st May, 
633 ; on the 8th May, 1,179 — then it fell to 296 when 
the Belief Act came in? — Yes. 

6076. How do you distinguish between the cases 
under the Belief Act and the ordinary outdoor x'elief 
cases?- The ordinary cases are all old people, and the 
number remains very much the same. 


Mr. Andrew 


Andrew Lydon , Believing Officer, sworn. 


6077. Mr. Robinson . — How long have you been 
relieving officer ? — For about thirteen years. 

6078. You administered the Belief Acts of the 
past years ? -Yes ; in all these past years. 

6079. What is your opinion as to these recent years 
as compared vith past years, as regards the poverty 
of the people ? — I think this year is worse than any of 
them. 

60S0. Do you think that the distress was more 
widespread, or that individual cases were more acute ? 
—The distress was more widespread. In March I 
travelled a good part of the district of Bunowen, 


and the mearing of Boundstone, and I never seen 
such poverty in my life. They were going out in 
droves on the road, and I think that week I could 
come up to about £25 outdoor relief. 

6081. On the 5th of May there was a discussion 
at the board-room here, when relief works were ordered 
to be commenced? — Yes. 

6082. What did you understand from the meeting 
of the guardians that you were to do? — There was 
no definite resolution beyond that works were agreed 
to. 

6083. Were you instructed to put on people on the 
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-works'! — No; I did not put on people. They were 
put on by the guardians. 

6084. Not by resolution! — I am not aware of 
that. 

6085. Who put them on the works ! — I suppose 
they agreed here to do it. But I am not sure of 
that. They put them on the work on the roads 
afterwards. 

6086. Then, when you came to the works you 
found the people there ! — Yes. 

6087. Have you any knowledge as to whether the 
guardians put them on the work ! — I have not. 

6088. Do you remember when the works were just 
started in your district! — I do. 

6089. What was the date ! — I am not sure of the 
date. 

6090. All you know is, that you found the people 
working at them ! — Yes. 

6091. What did you do then — did you take the 
names of the persons working 1 — The gansmen brought 
in the names. 

6092. And then did you issue tickets for the relief! 
—Yes. 

6093. And all you had to do was to issue tickets 
for the relief! — Yes. 

6094. How many assistants were given you! — I 
think it was three. 

6095. What were the duties of the assistants ! — 
To help me generally. 

6096. What was the nature of the help they 
afforded you 1 — The issuing of tickets, and the 
entering of them on the report books. They had 
plenty to do. 

6097. In the first instance no application was made 
to you by the persons who wanted to get on the 
works ! — No, sir. 

609S. Did you make any inquiry as to the circum- 
stances of the people you found on the works 1 — I 
knew them. 

6099. No doubt you knew them ; but surely you 
did not know their circumstances from day to day, so 
as to know whether they were fit persons to be in the 
works ! — I knew very, well they wanted relief. 

6100. You did not know the state of a man’s 
finances from day to day ! — No, certainly not. 

6101. You knew the men personally! — Yes. 

6102. But as a matter of fact, you did not visit the 
homes of the applicants, so as to see in what con- 
dition they were f— No, I did not. It was impossible 
to do so. There was no time. There was too many. 

6103. Could you and your three assistants have 
visited the homes of the applicants! — No. 

6103a. Then what steps did you take to ascertain 
whether the persons were destitute or not — or did 
you take any ! — I did not take any, because I under- 
stood I was to pay them for their labour. And they 
worked, and I knew they were poor. 

6104. Did you think that as long as they did a 
fair day’s work they were to get a fair day’s wag el — 
I knew they were poor besides, and I knew that 
great poverty existed. 

6105. Did you consider you were bound to pay 
every man that worked 1 — I thought so. 

6106. How often did you issue these tickets! — 
Every week. And sometimes it would run into the 
middle of the next week before I could finish them 
“P- 

6107. Was not that running a great risk 1 — Well, 
I could not finish them all up on Satui-day night. 

6108. Did you give tickets on the Saturday for the 
work which they had done during the previous week 1 
— Yes. 

6109. Don’t you think it was rather risky, then, 
to be issuing tickets in that way 1 — The people that 
worked this week came to me on the Saturday, but 
it was impossible for me to give them all the tickets 
on Saturday. I used to work on Sunday and on 
Monday, and often until Tuesday, giving them the 
tickets for the work up to the Saturday. 


61 10. How did the people last throughout the week Clifden. 
for food when they had not got the tickets 1 — I don’t 

know. I could not do any more if I were to die on Lydon. 
the spot. 

6111. Can you remember among the people you 
saw on the works when they were first started — were 
there any you considered not destitute f — There were 
a few exceptions — very few, indeed — in my district. 

6112. Do you know Jjy what individual guardians 
they were put on the works ! — No. 

6113. In fact you just found them there ! — Yes. 

6114. Were there many works in your district! — 

I think 33 or 34. 

6115. Different works 1 — Yes. 

6116. Were they some distance apart! — Yes. 

6117. In convenient localities throughout the dis- 
trict ! — Yes. 

6118. Were you able to visit the works every day 1 
— I could not do it. 

6119. Who were the gangsmen appointed — were 
they some of the poor people themselves 1 — Yes. 

6120. Were they paid by the rates of the unions 
or by relief!— They were paid by relief. 

6121. Did they return you a list of the persons who 
worked every week! — Yes. 

6122. Then you had to write out the tickets 1 — Yes. 

61 23. So that every Saturday you had to write out 
some dozens of tickets ! — Yes. 

6124. Did you put the amounts on the ticket that 
a man was to receive in each case ! — Yes. 

6125. How did you determine the amount he was 
to receive ! — It was left to my own discretion, and I 
thought that; 6s. a week was fair. 

6126. Did you vary it! — In case of a man having 
more of a family I did. If a man had ten or twelve 
in family I would give him 9s. ; and some had 
twelve or fourteen in family. 

6127. Did not you find some difficulty in determin- 
ing accurately the amount of relief each man was to 
get ! — I thought 6s. on an average would be fair. 

6128. You would not give them relief unless they 
did the labour test — was that the idea 1 — I would 
certainly give them relief. 

6129. We know the way you gave relief to persons 
who were able to do the labour test. But how did 
you relieve persons who were unable to work — did 
they make application to you 1 — They did — that is, 
sick persons. 

6130. They made application to you direct! — Yes, 
some of the children came. 

6131. I suppose there was some pressure at the 
time and some confusion ? — Yes. 

6132. If you had told some of these people you 
did not think them destitute and to go off the works,- 
would you have power ,to compel them to do so 1 — 

No, I would not. 

6133. If you had had more assistants you might 
have done better ! — No ; not in the way of putting 
them off the works. 

6134. As to the wiring up of the application and 
report books — when did you write them up ! — As the 
gangsmen came in for the tickets. 

6135. For what tickets!— For the relief rickets. 

And before I gave them I wrote out the amount each 
person was to get. . And before I gave them that list 
I got myself and the assistants to enter it on the 
application and report book before I gave it up to 
him. 

6136. How much did they put on the application 
and report book !— Just the amount given by the 
orders. 

6137. Did they fill up the application and report 
books in full, or merely the names and the amount 1 — 

Not in full. 

6138. Did they put in any information about the 
case 1 — No. 

6139. Were you able to put in the electoral divi- 
sion or the townland 1 — In some cases ; but I had not 
time to give any information. 
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- Glifden. 

Mr. Andrew 
Lydon. 


6140. How did you determine the chargeability of 
persons relieved ? — When writing up the book I knew 
the people. 

6141. Here there was a man named John Murphy. 

If his address was put in blank, how did you know to 
which of the John Murphys it referred ? — I knew 
every one of them — nearly — that has chargeability to 
the several electoral divisions in the Glifden district. 
In the Clifden division all ^the people nearly worked 
in this division, and there were no strangers came in. 

6142. Did the application and report "books ever 
get into arrear ? — They did. 

6243. How long had they got into arrear? — There 
would be a fortnight when there was a great rush. I 
drew up the names on a list, and marked on the list 
the amount given to them, and the date at the top till 
such date as I could put it in the book. 

6144. Then you were able to check it by the ticket ? 
— Yes. 

6145. Did you get back the checks from the con- 
tractors? — No ; they hold the checks. 

6146. You were obliged to return to the olerk week 
by week a list of the persons in receipt of relief? — 
Yes. 

6147. In the case where the application and report 
book was not written up how did you give the infor- 
mation ? — I averaged them. I had not the informa- 
tion required at the time. 

6148. Do you think your averages were pretty 
fair? — Yes; I think it was as fair as I could go. 

6149. When did you complete the out-door relief 
list ? — Afterwards, 

6150. After the whole thing was over?— Yes. 

6151. Were you able to write up from week to 
week any portion of it before the relief works were 
stopped ? — I had it all written up. 

6152. Were you able to write up the statistical 
portion of it?— Yes, sir; week by week according as 
I had time when the gangsmen came in. 

6163. Having regard to the fact that the people ' 
who were put on the relief works were not put on by 
you, have you any reason for knowing that persons 
from the adjoining divisions were not put on your 
division ? — There were no cases. I often went there 
myself— as often as T could — and I examined the men. 

6154. When the gangsmen returned the list of men 
that were working did they put the address of the 
person in each case ? — Yes, I think so. 

6155- Did you instruct the gangsmen as to the 
time each person was to work, or did the gangsmen 
take that upon themselves?— I told them they were 
to work six days in the week, and then it was altered 
by the guardians to work three days in the week in 
order to give them time to do some little work for 
themselves. 

6156. Do you know whether your instructions 
were properly carried out by the gangsmen ?— I think 
they were. 

6157. Did you ever find persons not working when 
you came there? — I always found them working. 

6158. What was the number in family employed 
in each work — was it only the head of the family ? — 
Only one in each family. 

6159. Were your assistants authorized to sign 
tickets? — They were. 

6160. When you signed the tickets did you sign 
the blocks? — When they filled the ticket they filled 
the block also. 

6161. Did they sign the blocks — for supposing 
there was a difficulty about a ticket transpiring after- 
wards, how would you know who issued it ? — I knew 
the handwriting of the three. 

6162. They wrote differently (block produced)? — 
Yes, that is my brother’s. 

6163. Do you know Whether any of the tickets 
were presented some time after they were given, or 
immediately? — As soon as they could they were pre- 
sented. 


6164. Do you know whether anything was ever 
given to the persons on your tickets in place of the 
article specified on the tickets ? — There was nothin* 
specified on the tickets but the amount of 6s. and 
so on. 

6165. So that they might take the choice of any 
food they liked ? — Yes, but I think they took nothin" 
but meal and flour. 

6166. Do you think they might have taken any- 
thing they liked. There was nothing to. prevent 
them taking whiskey ? — I don’t know. 

6167. Who was the contractor in your district? 

Mr. Joseph Gorham. 

6168. Who is he ? — He lives in Clifden. 

6169. What is he ? — A merchant. 

6170. Has he a public-house ? — Yes. 

6171. Has he a meal store ? — Yes. 

6172. He is one of the principal merchants in the 
town? — Yes. 

6173. Were there any other contractors in your 
district? — There were. 

6174. Who were they ?— There was Mr. Michael 
O’Malley. 

6175. Were you ever consulted as to the persons 
who were to be put on the relief works at all ?— No. 
Not the first week. 

6176. Were you any other time afterwards ? — Yes. 
All the names came then before the board. 

6177. Then the guardians did not give you instruc- 
tions who you were to put on ? — No. 

6178. We see that all the relief given was given as 
provisional relief ? — Yes. 

6179. Was there any case where the guardians 
absolutely decided whom you were to put on in the 
following week ?— No. 

6180. Then they did it out of the board-room ? — 
I am not sure where they did it. But the people were 
working and I seen them working. And I gave them 
the tickets. 

6181. Do you think there was any abuse at all — 
that is to say, were there persons employed who ought 
not to have been employed %— I think there were not. 
There were a few cases who could do without it, but 
only a few cases. 

6182. What sort of a place has Mr. O’Malley 1 — A 
public-house and meal-store. 

6183. Who is the next contractor? — There is 
another, but he is not a contractor, he is in “ Co.” 
with O’Malley. A man named Lydon. 

6184. Does he keep a public-house ?— No. 

6185. Any other contractors ? — No; I. think not. 

6186. Were any tickets signed but by yourself 
and your assistants ? — No, sir. 

6187. What was the nature of the work carried 
out in your division ? — Roads. 

6188. Were they works of utility ?— Yes ; a good 
many of them. 

6189. How were the contractors’ accou'nts checked, 
or were they checked at all ? — Yes. The contractors 
sent in their accounts and they hold the tickets 
still. 

6190. Had the contractors’ accounts been paid for 
everything?— No ; they had not. 

6191. Is there much due ? — I think there is about 
half due to them. 

6192. They hold the tickets pending a settlement? 
—Yes. 

6193. How were the contractors’ accounts 
checked — in the boardroom here, or have they been 
checked ? — I don’t know. 

Mr. J. Burke, clerk. — They have not been checked 
— the whole of them. 

6194. Mr. Reclinglon . — You say all the relief was 
provisional ?— Yes. 

6195. And are you not responsible for that ? — 
Yes. 

6196. Did you not say that the guardians put men 
on the works, . and you knew nothing about it until 
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you came to the works ? — I knew that the people were 
on the works. 

6197. Did you select the people who were to be put 
on the works? — No. 

6198. Was it not your duty to give provisional 
relief — and don’t you understand what provisional 
relief is ? — I do. 

6199. And you say that all the relief given under 
this Act was given provisionally ? — Yes. 

6200. And yet there were persons put on the works 
without you knowing anything about it ? —The 
guardians did it. 

6201. Then it was not provisional relief? — The 
guardians put the people on the work. 

.6202. Did they put them on the work by resolu- 
tion ? — I am not aware of that. I never attend here 
except to get my own books done. 

6203. Did you ever see any minute of the guar- 
dians authorizing so and so to get relief? — No. 

6204. How did you know the guardians put these 
people on the works ? — There was a good deal of talk 
about it. 

6105. Then it was only rumour? — Yes. 

6206. Mr. Robinson. — Did not you say that the 
people were put on the works by the guardian and 
the priest ? — Yes. 

6207. Did you get any assistance from the clergy- 
man ? — Yes, sir. 

6208. Mr. Redington. — Do you know of your own 
knowledge who put these people on the works ? — I 
believe it was the guardians and the priest. 

6209. I have asked you about the guardians and 
you cannot prove that you ever saw a minute of the 
guardians ordering relief to any of these persons ? — 
No. 

6210. Then how did you know the guardians put 
them on ? — I heard it here in the board-room. 

6211. When guardians put people on relief don’t 
they, enter it on the books ? — I believe it was done 
verbally. 

6212. Mr. Robinson. — Was it decided outside the 
board-room or inside it — where was it done ? — It was 
here in the board-room that I heard the talk. 

6213. When they were put on outside were the 
cases considered by the guardians in the board-room or 
outside of it ? — They were considered in the board- 

6214. What guardians were they put on by ? — X 
am not sure what guardians attended that day. 

6215. Mr. Redington. — Did you hear discussion of 
the cases ? — In each case ? 

6215a. Yes? — Oh, not at all. 

6216. How do you know the works were ordered 
at all ? — The works were talked of in the board-room. 

6217. But as to the persons you found on the works, 
you say that the guardians put them on the works ; 
what ground have you for that statement ? — I did not 
see the guardians put the people on the works, but 
when I went there I seen them working. 

6218. But you do not know who put them on ? — 
No. 

6219. Was it not your duty to investigate into 
their circumstances to see whether they were fit persons 
to receive relief? — So I did afterwards. 

6220. Before you gave the tickets? — Yes. 

6221. What ihquiry did you make?— I seen the 
parties working and I knew they required relief. 

6222. You knew they all did ? — Yes. 

6223. Did you make any inquiry — did you go to 
their houses 1— I went to Fahy the first week. There 
was a man came on the previous Saturday, and I seen 
him that day working ; he told me he was working on 
the road that day. 

6224. Did you go to the houses of many of them? 
— No ; not many. 

6225. What are your divisions ? — Bunowen, Clifden, 
Derrylea, Doonloughan, and Errislannan. 


6226. Do you remember the stoppage of relief in clifdk.v. 

many of the divisions on the 12th of June? — There — 

was one week we did not give relief. £^“ d ' rc - ,r 

6227. Take the 12tli of June now in Bunowen — 
that is one of your divisions. There were 1,241 people 
in receipt of relief on the 5tli of June, and there were 
none in receipt of relief on the 12th of June; was 
there any pressure in consequence — -how did they get 
on during that week when you gave them no relief ? — 

I 'believe they done with the orders they got the 
previous week ; they had to do. 

6228: You gave them enough in the previous week 
to keep them for two weeks ? — I don’t know, I am not 
sure of that. We were prevented giving them any 
on that week. 

6229. You told Mr. Robinson that very few of the 
people were not destitute, and then 1 find that for the 
whole week there was no i - elief given whatever. What 
became of the people during that week ? — I am not 
sure. I dont know how they managed. 

6230. Don’t you know. your. division? — Yes. 

6231. W ere any complaints made by them that they 
were starving? — They came for the tickets, some of 
them. But I did not give them any. I told them 
they could not get them. 


6232. You don’t know what happened to them — 
they managed to live on that week without any 
tickets ? — Yes. 

6233. Now take Clifden division. The number 
receiving relief dropped in a week from 2,490 persons 
to 884. Do you consider that all the people receiving 
relief on the 5th of J une were destitute ; and, if so. 
how did the majority of them manage to live in the 
succeeding week if they were without anything — 
they lived for a week without anything ? — Yes. 

6234. When was the distress at its height — what 
time was the pressure greatest ? — I think in June. It • 
was very bad in March and April also. 

6235. How do you know it was bad — was there 
any increase in the number of admissions to the 
house ? — I visited a good number of the cases. 

6236. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think it was as bad 
in March and April as it was in June ? — No. 

6237. Mr. Redington^ — When did you bring up 
your' application and report book to be inspected and 
ruled by the guardians ? — The following week. 

6238. Every week all through? — Yes. 

6239. So you got it written up to date fully? — 
There might be some cases that I was not able to do 
fully. 

6240. And the. guardians made no ruling on the 
cases on your book. They left you to continue the 
relief in a provisional manner? — The reduced the 
amount. 

6241. Every week ? — No, not every week, but some 
weeks. 

6242. How did they reduce them ? — They reduced 
the amount from 6s. to 4s. 

6243. Did they leave the selection of the cases to 
you ? — When I brought them before the Board they 
reduced them. 

6244. But as regards the persons who were re- 
ceiving relief, did they leave you to administer relief 
provisionally to these people; or did they give an 
order that such an such a person was to get relief ? — 
No. They never made that arrangement. It was all 
provisional. 

6245. Mix Robinson. — I understand you to say that 
the guardians in the boardroom never gave you any 
order as to the people who were put on the works in 
the following week? — No. I understood that the 
same parties were to be 1 employed ; for I considered 
that if they wanted to make any change they would 
have got them struck off. 
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Clipden. 6246. But outside the boardroom you don’t know 
> Andrew whether the guardians put them on or not ? — I don’t 
rdon. as a matter of fact know. 


Cross-examined by Mr. C. King, p.l.q. 

6247. You are after swearing that you knew 
everyone in your district, and that you knew 
they were in distress. Now the first name I will 
submit to you is the name of William Coneys. Do 
you know him ? — It was impossible for me to know. 
I did not know that William Coneys lived there. I 
knew it afterwards. 

6248. Mr. Matt. Coneys, his brother from Ballina- 
bay — did not you know him before the relief works 
commenced ? — I did not know that he stopped there. 
I knew the Coneys. 

6249. Don’t you know Matt. Coneys’ brother ? — 
Yes. 

6250. And you knew him a long time before the 
works commenced? — Yes. 

6251. Did you give him a ticket? — He was re- 
turned on the book. 

6252. Did he get a ticket ? — Yes. 

6253. Was he a ganger on the road ? — No, I think 
not. I am sure of it 

6254. William Coneys I am talking of? — Yes, he 

6255. Do you think he was a fit subject for relief? 
— I am not exactly sure ; I am not very well 
acquainted with that person. 

6256. Do you know what rent his brother, the 
guardian, is paying ? — I don’t know. 

6257. Don’t you know they are living on the same 
farm together ? — Yes. I don't know when he paid 
rent. Perhaps two or three years. 

6258. Did not you know when you were giving the 
ticket he was not a fit case ? — He was a gangsman ; 
he was appointed. 

6259. By whom? — It was not by me he was 
appointed. 

6260. I reported this matter to the Local Govern- 
ment Board when I found it ? — It is his brother who 
has the farm that Mr. King is talking about. 

6261. You know Matt. Coneys, of Doonloughan 
division. He is the poor-law guardian ? — Yes. 

6262. Do you know that you gave relief to two 
men named Staunton and Dnrkan in the division ? — 
Yes. 

6263. Did you know their house or anything of 
who they were? — I knew Staunton well, and often 
visited him too. 

6264. The next case I will ask you about is 
Matthew Coneys’s two servant men? — Are not you 
aware that these men, Staunton and Durkan, were 
two servant men of Mr. Coneys ? — No. 

6265. You made no inquiry who they were ? — I had 
plenty to do. 

6266. Did you ever go upon that road from the 
day it was commenced until the day it was finished ? 
—No. 

6267. And you knew nothing about it, except 
what these men brought you ? — I had plenty to do. 

6268. Mr. Rcdington . — You never went to the 
road ? — No, not this road. 

6269. Mr. C. King . — I would ask you to send out 
summonses for these two men who never worked a 
day on this road, and Mr. Coneys received relief for 
them. They got whiskey on the tickets (to witness). 
In that locality don’t you know John Roche? — I do. 

6270. Do you know him to be a poor man, and that 
he is a case that should get out-door relief? — There 
are poor in the placed 

6271. You knew Roche well — that he was a case 
that should not be relieved ? — He was struck off by 
the Board. 

6272. Mr Robinson . — Did John Roche get more 
relief than other people ? — He had a long family. 


6273. While the others were getting 6s. and 8s. 
he was getting 9s. ? — Yes. 

6274. Mr. G. King . — He was the richest man in 
the division ? — He was a ganger. 

6274a. Was he struck off? — Yes. 

6275. Mr. Robinson . — He received relief from the 
15th of May to the 15th of June, and he was put on 
again from the 19th June to the 3rd July ? — Yes. 

627 6. Mr. G. King. — Don’t you believe you might 
as well have put your hand in the ratepayers’ pocket ? 
— He was put on by some of the guardians. 

6277. Mr. Robinson . — Would you have put him 
on ? — I don't know if I would have put him on, unless 
I was authorized by the Boar-d. 

6278. Mr. Reding ton . — Did the guardians put 
him on? — The guardian from the division heard 
that Roche was put on, and he attended afterwards 
and mentioned it to the Board, but there was no 
order given by the Board. Then he was put off. 

6279. There was no order about Roche getting relief 
at all ? — It was talked of. 

6280. What is the meaning of “discharged,” opposite 
the name of J. G. ? — I suppose that is Mr. Gorham. 

6281. Is that the order putting him off? — Yes. I 
believe so. 

6282. How did he get relief afterwards ? — He was 
put on again — afterwards. 

6283. How did you give him relief provisionally 
afterwards ? — It was talked of here in the Board-room. 

6284. Mr. Robinson . — Did you tell the man to go 
on again ? — Yes. 

6285. Then you it was who put him on again? — 
Yes, when I saw the majority of the Board were in- 
clined to put him on. 

6286. Mr. C. King . — Was that case discussed here 
before the guardians again? — It was. 

6287. You say that now positively on your oath ? 
— Yes. 

6288. Mr. Redington . — That entry on the book — 
does it mean he was discharged ? — Yes. 

6289. He got relief after that again ? — What date 
is that ? 

6290. The 30tli of J une ? — The chairman had dis- 
charged a good many of them on that date ; and I 
think some of the members interfered, and said it was 
a dangerous thing. 

6291. Does that “ dis ” mean he discharged him? 
—Yes. 

6292. And in spite of that you gave him provisional 
relief next week ? — Yes. 

6293. Was it because it was a case of necessity ? — 
Although there is “ discharge ” written to a good many 
of the cases, I relieved them afterwards. Some of the 
cases were discharged and the members came in and 
said it was a dangerous thing to do ; and then I gave 
it in those cases which were discharged. 

6294. Is it your ground that this person would 
have suffered great privation — you must have some 
grounds for disobeying the order of the Board ? — That 
is my explanation. 

6295. Why did you give John Roche relief? — I 
believed he wanted it as well as the others. 

6296. But nothing occurred to alter his condition 
during that week that made you put him on again ? 
What were your reasons for doing it ? — John Roche 
was put off, and then the guardians cjme in and in- 
terfered next day, and some of the 'guardians were 
opposing this case. 

6297. Is it because you thought he wanted relief, 
or was it because some outsider interfered ? — No one 
outside interfered. 

6298. Did you mention it the next day ? — That is 
the next board day. 

6299. But between the 30th June and the next 
Board day he was given provisional relief for 5s. ? — 
The only way I could account for that is that may be 
it was some of the assistants gave the ticket and did 
not know. 
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6300. Mr. C. King. — You are takiug it off your own 
back ? —I did the best I could. I don’t care how 
things go. I did not want to have anything to do 
with the matter the first day. 

6301. Mr. Robinson. — Have you the blocks of that 
case 1 — No, I have not any blocks at all. 

6302. Mr. Redington. — Did you give relief to 

Staunton and Durham ? — Yes. * 

6303. Mr. G. King.-^ These are two servant boys 
of Mr. Coneys, and they never worked a day on the 
road, and Mr. Coneys received relief for them. Young 
Coneys, the son of William Coneys, did you give him 
relief? — He got a ticket. 

6304. Did not you know he was a son of Mr, 
William Coneys? — No. 

C305. Are you sure of that ? — Yes. 

6306. Did you find it out at any time? — Yes. 

6307. Do not you know it was your business to 
find it out? — I had too much business to do. I did 
not know he was a son of Mr. William Coneys, for he 
lived 10 miles from here, and only a few miles from 
Clifden. 

6308. Don’t you know Geoffrey Coneys, another 
son of his ? — Yes. 

6309. Did not you give him relief? — I am not sure. 
If it is on the book he got it. 

6310. I heard you saying that no one supplied meal 
and flour in Clifddn but Mr. Gorham ? — Mr. Gorham 
and “ Co.” 

6311. Was your mother and yourself one of the 
“ Co.” ? — I don’t know. 

6312. Is it not a fact that your mother sold some 
of these goods ?— Yes, but what have I to do with my 
mother ? 

6313. Mr. Redington. — Was she selling them at 
her own house ? — She keeps a public-house. 

6314. An ri was she a contractor? — Yes, there was 
a number of contractors. It was Mr. Gorham and 
“Co." 

6315. Mr. C. King. — Was your mother one of these 
contractors appointed the last time? — Mr. Gorham 
was one of the chief contractors, and he sent round 
orders to the others ; and the way I filled the tickets 
was Mr. Gorham and “ Co.” 

6316. Was your mother one of the contractors ?— 
She did supply some of the goods. 

6317. Was she one of the contractors? — I am not 
sure. 

6318. Why did you say she was not? — Because I 
understood you said I was selling stuff. 


Mr. J. Burke, Clerk, recalled. 

6319. Mr. Redington. — Who were the contractors 
for meal ?— Stephen Wallace, Thomas Neale, Michael 
O’Malley, and Gorham and Co. 

6320. What is the meaning of that “ Co.” ? — A 
number of the townspeople were included in that. 

6321. And their names in it?— No, I had nothing 
to do with it. 

6322. Mr. G. King. — Are their names in the tender 
— No, I am sure they are not. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Andrew Lydon resum ed. 

6323. Mr. C. King— Did you know Mr. Michael 
Courcy ? — I don’t know that there was such a person. 

6324. Would, you be surprised to find that it was 
in your house that this man got goods ? — I don’t know, 
indeed. Perhaps it was. It would not be unlikely 
at all. 

6325. Could you tell me what you were charging 
people for meal and flour 1 — You know very well I 
don’t know. Upon my oath I don’t know. 

6326. Do you know what the contractors’ price 
was ? — No, I don’t know. 

6327. Do not you think it would have been right 
for you to see that the recipient of relief would get 
value for his money? — I mentioned the amount that 
each person was to get. 

6328. Mr. Redington. — Don’t you know the con- 


tract price ? — I don’t know it, indeed. I might have Cl ifde n. 
known it at the time. j[ r Andrew 

6329. Mr. G. King. — Don’t you know John Conolly? Lydon. 
—Yes. 

6330. Did you consider him a man that should 
have got relief ?— He was a gangsman also. 

6331. Did you give him relief?— I did not put him 
to work. I did not put any of them to work. 

6332. Was not it your ” business to give him a 
ticket? — I gave him a ticket; and this case was 
brought before the Board afterwards and he was kept 


on. 

6333. Don’t you know that I reported that matter 
to the Local Government Board ? — Yes. 

6334. And still you and the guardians persisted in 
giving him relief? — You reported the matter to the 
Inspector who attended at the Board. 

6335. Don’t you know that Mr. John Conolly is a 
contractor for this house ? — Yes. 

6336. Don’t you know he is supplying milk here? 
— No. 

6337. Don’t you know he owns a large farm? — He 
was kept on by the Board. 

6338. Mr. Redington.— John Conolly ' is marked 
to get 3s. on the 5th of June, “J.M.”— who is that? 
— That is Mr. Mullan. 

6339. I see this man got 6s. on the 5th of May, and 
7s. on the 22nd, and Is. on the 29th, without any 
order. And on the 5th of J une 7 s., and then an order 
is made on the 18th of June to give him 3s., and 
then he got 3s. for two weeks, and then there was an 
order to discharge the. case on the 1st of J uly, and after 
that he got 4s. ? — He did. 

6340. Can you account for that after the order for 
dischargeing him?— I answered that before. There 
were a lot of these cases discharged and they were 
interfered with again. 

' 6341. You gave this man provisional relief for four 
. weeks without the guardians making any ruling and 
therefore you are responsible for the relief so given. 
And, after the order for 3s. was made, there was a 
further order discharging him, and in spite of that 
you gave him 4s. ?— That is not my writing. It was 
done by one of the assistants. 

6342. But it is on your book and you are responsible 
for it? — Yes. 

6343. Do you see that order there signed by W.Y.? 

That was done by an assistant. It was impossible 

for me to do it all myself. 

6344. You are responsible for your own book who- 
ever keeps it? — Yes. 

6345. Mr. C. King. — James Mullan of Clifden. 
Did you give him relief ?— Y es. Who appointed him ? 

6346. I don’t object to the first week or two? — If 
I don’t mistake it was you who appointed him a. 


gangsman. 

6347. Mx-. Redington. — Did you think he was a fit 
recipient for relief ?— I think he wanted it as much as. 
the others. 

6348. Did he want it?— I believe he could do 
without it. 

6349. Mr. C. King. — Stephen Mullan, Ins brother 
Thomas is living in the same house with him, and he 
has a son, who is working at the chapel and other places ? 
Who put Mullan on the work ? 

6350. Did you give relief to Stephen Mullan ?— Yes. 
6350a. Mr. Robinson.— Why did you give him twice 

the amount that you gave to the others— he got 8s. 
and the others only 4*. Do you recollect was he put 
on by yon? — No. I don’t recollect. 

. 6351. Mr. Redington. — Did you think he was a man 
fit to receive relief— has he a farm?— I don’t think he- 

lia <3352. Does he live with his father in his farm ? — 
I think he is an old man of 40. 

6353. Where does he live ?— Letterdee. I think 
he goes to Scotland now and then. 

6354. What are his means?— I don’t think he has 
much means. 

6355. Has he a farm ? — I am not aware. I dont. 
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6358. Did he get relief? — Yes. 

6359. How many head of cattle has he to your 
knowledge ? —I am not aware. He has some cattle. 

6360. Had not you a right to go and see?— I often 
seen the cattle. 

6361. And then you gave him relief? — He has not 
much. He has a few geese, which he rears at the 
side of the road. 

6362. Has he a farm? — He has not much land. I 
think only a few pounds worth. 

6363. What rent is he paying to Mr. O'Neill? I 

don’t know. 

6364. Don’t you know he feeds these cattle alon" 

the road? — Yes. ° 

6365. Don’t you know he has a leasehold property 
in the town ? — The house he lives in. 

6366. Has not he a horse and car ? — Yes. 

6377. And you knew he was earning 4s. or-5s. a 
day? — I knew that. 

6378. At the time you gave him relief? — Not at 
.the time, I think. 

6379. You did not know he was working at the 
chapel ? — I don’t think it was at. that time. I think 
it was after. 

6380. Don’t you knew I reported that to the Local 
Government Board?- All these cases you reported. 

6381. Mr. Robinson. — I see that he got 32s ? 

Yes. 

6382. Mr. C. Zing. — Austin Mulkern ; did he get 
relief?— If his name is on the books he must have 
got it. 

6383. And he could not have done without it ? I 

■think he is a fit case. 

6384. Did not you know he was selling fish evel-y 
day, and has lent money at interest? — Not at all. 


get relief. 

6400. You are going astray altogether ?— It might 
be anothef man. 

6401. John Nee, of the race-course? — Yes, I gave 
him relief. 

6402. Did you think him a fit case ?— ' Yes. 

6403. Mr. Redington.— Ras he land ?— His father 
has land. 

.6404. Does he live with his father ? — Yes. 

6405. And the father has land ? — Yes. 

6406. Has he cattle ? — He has a beast or two. 
6406a. Has he a horse ? — No, he has not. 

6407. Mr. C. Zing. — Is not it a fact that he is 
employed permanently with Dr. Corry ? — I am not 
aware, fie may be. 

6408. Did the son work at all a day on the road ? 
— Indeed I seen him working. 

6409. You seen the son working ? Yes. 

6410. Did you see him working every week ?- No 

not every week. 

6411. Were you there on the 28th of May ? — I don’t 
know. I took no notice of it. 

_ 6412. Are you sure it was not his sister workin" in 
his place? — I was. there, and I seen John Nee 
working. 

6413. Did you see him there every week there 
working ? — I had not time. 

6414. Don’t you know it was your business ? — If it 
was my business I was not able to do it. 

6415. What about Pat Joyce, junior ? — I am sure 
he wanted relief. 

6416. Stephen Joyce, of the race-course — did you 
give him relief ? — I am not sure. 

6417. Did you give relief to his son ? -I don’t re- 
member. 


6385. Is not he selling fish every day ? — His wife Yes. 


6418. Festy Mulkern — did you give him relief?— 


may be. 

6386. And is not he one of the principal fish buyers 
in the town? — No, indeed. He is not the principal. 
He is a poor man, and I consider him a fit man for 
relief. 

6387. Did not you know at the time, after the 
first week, that yon were not supposed to have two 
out of the same house working on the roads ? — I was 
not aware. 

6388. Do you know Pat King, in the. town of 
Clifden ? — I do. 

6389. Did not you give relief to two of his sons ?— 
It might be the case. There was great confusion at 
the time. There might be two out of the one house. 

6390. And how long is that going on ? — It mio-ht 
be a week or two. 

6391. Mr. Robinson. — I see he got relief the whole 
way through. 

6392. Mr. G. Zing. — Is it not a fact that you had 
another son at the time driving your post-car to 
Recess ? — Yes. 

6393. Then you sent the father to work on one 
road and the son on the other ? — I know his son is in 
need. His wages is not able to support him. 

6393a. Mr. Redington. — Did you give the father 
relief? — Yes. 

6394. Mr. O. Zing. — And his other son was work- 
ing in your own employment ?— Yes. He is a little 
fellow. 

6395. Mr. Robinson. — Did you give relief to the 
man who was driving the mail car ? — No. 

6396. Mr. Redington. — Is he a farmer ? — No he is 
a poor labouring man. 

6397. Mr. G. Zing. — Pat Joyce, junior, should not 
be on the relief list. Did you give him relief? — I be- 
lieve I did. 

639S. Mr. Robinson. — Did you think him a fit 


6419. Do you consider him a fit case?— I am not 
sure. I am not aware about the case. 

6420. Mr. Redington. — Why did you give relief if 
you were not aware of the case ? — He was working on 
the road. I believe he was a fit case. 

6421. Mr. G. Zing. — You believe it ? — Yes. 

6422. Did you go and make inquiries ? — It was 
impossible to do that in every case. 

6423. Mi '. Redington. — What are his circumstances? 
— He has a little farm. 

6424. How much stock has he?— I don’t knowhow 
much, if any. 

6425. Mr. G. Zing. — John Staunton — you know 
him ? — Yes. 

6426. Do you consider him a fit case? Yes. I 

believe every one of them wants relief. 

6427. Do you remember Thomas Toole ? — I believe 
every one of these cases wanted relief. 

6428. How many head of cattle has John' Staunton? 
— It- might be that some of these parties who got relief 
had cattle. But those parties who had cattle wanted 
it as much as those who had not cattle. Cattle were 
no good to them at the time. 

^ ,6429. Don’t you know he has a horse ?— He might 

6430. You made no inquiry as to his means ?— I 
know everyone of them wants it. 

6431. Do you know Thomas Toole ? — Yes. 

6432. Do you know he has a horse ?— Yes, 1 believe 
he has. 

6433. Has he any stock ?— Yes, I believe he has 
some. . 

6434. What land has he ? — I am not aware. I am 
am not sure. He is not paying much. He may be 
paying - £3 or £4. 

6435. Tom Lydon — you gave him relief ? — Yes. 

6436. And his two sons live in the same house with 
him ?— Yes. 
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6437. And you consider him a fit case ? — Yes. 

6438. Martin Magragh- — do you consider him a 
fit case ? — (No answer.) 

Major D’Arcy . — With regard to that case, when 
there was a road started out there, and when that 
road passed here, I was anxious that the people 
should give value for any relief they got, and I thought, 
and I was satisfied of it, that these roads would be 
value, and I was anxious that a responsible person, who 
knew something about it, should be appointed as 
gangsman over the workmen on these roads, as it 
would be most beneficial. I mentioned this man’s name, 
knowing he' was a man who understood it. He was 
on the road when I went there, and I told Lydon he 
was a man who ought to be appointed, and I men- 
tioned his name here. As regards the people in this 
village I had nothing to do with them. They were 
not my tenants ; but I went there to see if they were 
in distress at the time, and the men that came to 
work on that road I knew individually, and I believe 
they wore in distress, and I went there every morning 
between five and six o’clock to see that they worked 
there, and I say that in this village they gave value 
to the country for the work they did, and I believe 
it is only a waste of time to go over the names of 
these people. I believe these men were in distress, 
but Mr. King sent up a report to the Poor Law 
Board that I entered into a combination with the 
relieving officer. 

6439. Mr. G. King. — I object to the names of 
every one I have on this list ; and I object to, pay 
rates for them, and I will go on with my examina- 
tion. (To witness). — Did you give relief to William 
Lydon ? — I believe I did. 

6440. Did he work on the road ? — His son did. 

6440a. I am talking of William Lydon, the smith? 

— His son worked, I believe. I gave him relief. 

6441. For work on the roads? — No, it was not for 
work on the roads. He is not able to work. He is 
about ninetyyearsof age,andhe is a very destitute man. 

6442. Do you persist in swearing lie was not able to 
work on the roads ? — He was not working on the roads. 

6443. You are after swearing he was not able to 
work ? — I consider he was not fit to work. 

6444. Is it not a fact that the man that you were 
swearing before this Board was not able to work was 
working at that very time for Mr. Williamson ? — I 
don’t believe it. I was not aware of it. 

6445. Are you aware that he is working ther at 
present ? — He may be presently. 

6446. And you did not pass that way? — Very seldom. 

6447. Are not you aware that he was working 
there before the relief works were commenced at all ? 
— He might be. 

6448. Will you tell us the relationship that exists 
between you and him ? — I don’t know, on my oath. 

6449.. Is not it a fact, that he is a second cousin 
of yours ? — I did not think it. 


6450. You don’t know that man, and you could Clipden. 
not tell whether he was working ? — I believe he was Mr 

not working at this time, because he came to me. Lvdon. 

6451. Mr. Redington. — You say he was not able to 
work on the roads? — Yes; because he was eighty or 
ninety years of age. There is not a poorer man in 
the whole place than this man, 

6452. Were you aware that he was working for any- 
body else? — I was not aware ; I did not think he was, 
because he came to me. 

6453. How is he supporting himself now ? — He can 
do a little jobbing for Mr. Williamson. 

6454. Does he work in his forge ? — No ; he works 
with Mr. Williamson— a little jobbing. 

6455. Mr. C. King. — Smith’s work? — Yes. 

6455a. Do you know a man named Martin Toole ? 

— No ; I don’t. I may know him. 

6456. You know the late returned Yankee, who 
married Stephen Joyce’s daughter recently, and got a 
fortune with her ? — I cannot know every one. 

6457. Mr. Redington. — Do you know this man? — 

I think I do know him now. 

6458. What are his circumstances ? Was he a fit 
recipient for relief when you gave him relief? — I don’t 
know rightly. He may be or he may not. 

6459. Were you not aware that he got a big for- 
tune from Stephen Joyce ? — I think there was a road 
running through his land, and he wanted to work on 
this road., 

6460. Was it a new road? — Yes; it was a new 
road through the townland. 

6461. Was it a new road through his land ? — Yes ; 
that is as near as I can go to it. 

6462. Mr. C. King. — Would you be surprised to 
hear that it was through John Lydon ’s land? — I 
would. 

6463. Did you ever go there to see them working 1 
— I did ; one day. 

6464. Did you see Toole there that day? — He was 
not working that day. 

6465. Did you go on the road at all? — I did. 

6466. Would you be surprised if ten men swore you 
did not ? — Perhaps you might bring them up. 

6467. Mr. Redington. — You swear you did go?— 

Yes. 

6468. Mr. 0. King. — Do you know William 
Halloran ? — There may be such a man. 

6469. Did you give him relief? — Perhaps I did ; if 
his name is on the book. Is that the man who lives 
at the far end of the island ? 

6470. I don’t know. This was the man who was 
in the market and got married to Festy Gowan’s 
daughter ? — His wife was sick at the time, and he was 
a very poor man at the time. 

6471. Was it the Halloran who got married about 
the same time, and who got a big fortune ? — Timothy 
Halloran. 


Michael Canavan, Relieving Officer, sworn and examined. 


6472. Mr. Robinson. — What electoral divisions 
have you got ? — Bencor, Derrycunla, Illion, Moyrus, 
Roundstone, Knockboy, Owengowla, and Skannive. 

6473. How many assistants have you ? — Only two. 

6474. What were their duties? — Their duties were 
to do the best they could for me. One was appointed 
on the 15th. 

6475. Did you explain to them what their duties 
were? — I did. 

6476. What were the duties you assigned to each 
of them ? — I gave Roundstone and Bencor to one, and 
Knockboy and the other divisions to the other. 

6477. What duties did they do ? — They looked after 
the men and assisted me in issuing orders. 

6478. Did they take the names of applicants for 
relief ? — Yes. I was with them all through. 

6479. When -the works were first started did you 
put persons on the works ? — Not in. Father Flannery’s 


parish. He started them himself, as I could not 
attend to it. 

6480. In the other electoral divisions who started 
them to work ? — Myself and the two clergymen. 

6481. You received the names of the applicants and 

put them on the works ? — Yes. We started the 

men to work, and afterwards we appointed gangers, 
and they brought me a list of the men. 

6482. For Father Flannery’s parish when did you 
write up Jibe application and report books ? — Im- 
mediately. About the 15th of May. 

6483. Did you keep them written up to date? — 
Yes. About the 15th of May I first entered the 
names. 

6484. Did you make any inquiry about the persons 
put on in Father Flannery’s parish ? — His Reverence 
knew them all. 

6lS4.\. In the other districts what inquiry did you 


Sir. Michael 
Canavan. 
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Cufdes. make 1 ! — I know the greater part of them myself. 
Mr. Michael And Father Molony and the assistants knew them, 
Canavan. and I was satisfied with his report. 

6485. Were you satisfied with Father Molony’s 
report on the Roundstone division ? — Yes. 

6486. Did you make any inquiry as to the circum- 
stances of i he people.put on l>y Father Molcnjy or by 
your assistants, or by Father Flannery ? — Y es. I made 
inquiries and they told me they were all destitute. 

6487. Whom did you make the inquiries from ? — 
From the clergy. 

6488. Did you strike off any of the men here put 
on by the clergy 1 — No, unless those struck off by the 
board here, in their own presence. 

6489. You never struck off any ? — No. 

6490. You considered every one put on destitute ? — 
The greater part of them were. 

6491. Do you think that they were all? — Yes. 
They required it at the time. 

6492. Would you have put on the same persons if 
you had been doing it yourself? — I live over 30 miles 
from one part of the divisions. 

6493. Did you write up the books when you were 
issuing the tickets in the same way as that described 
by Mr. Lydon ? — No. I took them on the memoran- 
dum book which I had in my pocket, the names of the 
parties, as we could not take the application book. I 
should go to Roundstone and remain there till 12 
o’clock at night, and then would remain there for two 
days. Then go off to another distant part in Father 
Flannery’s parish, and go back the next day and issue 
orders for the other places. And then when I had all 
the orders issued, I laid my memorandum on the 
table for my assistants. 

6494. Did you write out all the names?— The 
greater part with my assistants and with the books. 

I certified them myself. 

6495. Did any of the clergy write out any of the 
tickets ? — No. 

6496. You wrote out the tickets for them ? — Yes. 
For all the men that they put on, 

6497. You prepared a list of the persons here put 
on the works ? — In their payment I did. 

6498. Was this list given to you by the gangers ? 
— Yes, and I paid these parties. 

6499. And as soon as you were able to write up 
the application and report book ? — Yes. 

6500. In furnishing the return of the persons re- 
lieved, how did you give the clerk that return ? — I 
gave him his list here. 

6501. Do you think these lists were correct ? — Of 
course I do. 

6502. They might have been out a little ? — I don’t 
know. 

6503. How soon were you able to write up the 
application reports ? — About the 15th. 

6504. In submitting the application and report book 
to the Guardians was the relief entered in the provi- 
sional column ? — Yes. 

6504a. In any case did the Guardians instruct you 
as to the persons to be put on the works, or did they 
sanction the provisional relief ?— They sanctioned every 
man I put on. 

6505. Did they strike off any? — On the 15th of 
J une they reduced the amount. 

6506. Did they make any order as to the amount of 
relief to be afforded during the following week ? — No, 
except on the 15th of June and the relief was reduced 
and some parties were struck off. 

6507. What information did you submit to the 
Guardians that induced them to do that ? — Any infor- 
mation I got about anyone who did not require relief. 

6508. There was a general revision on the 15th of 
June? — Yes. 

6509. Was it in consequence of any representation 
that you made that they reduced the number ? — It 
was reduced all over the union. 

6510. Why was the number reduced. . You sub- 
. mitted a list and they told you to reduce it ?— The 

guardian who initialled the book told me to reduce it. 


6511. What reason was given for reducing it ? 

Well, I do not know, I think there was an order from 
the Local Government Board to reduce it, as the sum 
they were giving, 9s. at the commencement, was too 
much. I think there was an order from the Local 
Government Board. 

6512. Did you advise the Guardians to reduce it ? 

Of course I did not. 

6513. Do you think they acted judiciously in reduc- 
ing it? — Yes, according as they considered it proper. 

6514. Do you think that in making that sudden re- 
duction they incurred any risk ? — I don’t know. 

6515. Surely you know enough of the circumstances 
of the people to know whether the board incurred any 
risk by that sudden reduction in the relief ; for in- 
stance, in Knockboy there were 1,896 persons on 
relief one week and there were none at all the next 
week. Do you think that there was no risk there by 
wiping off 1,896 people all in one week, or do. you 
know why they did it f-r-The relief was stopped. 

6516. Why was it stopped ? — I forget now. 

6517. As a matter of fact, did you advise them to 
stop it ? — No. 

6518. Then it was not in consequence of any repre- 
sentation from you that they got these people cut 
off? — No, it was some mismanagement of their own. 

6519. Had you any application for relief during 
that time? — Yes, a few. 

6520. What way were they entered ? — As ordinary 

6521. Could you give the exact number you gave 
provisional relief to during that week?— I could not 
tell. 

6522. There were no inquiries into ordinary cases ? 
—No. 

6523. Then you could not have given many ad- 
ditional cases? — No. 

6524. Do you think there was any hardship in the 
people being cut off at that time ? — No, I think there 
was not in that week as far as I know. 

6525. You think there was no distress on the 12th 
of June? — If there was I did not know of it. 

6526. Did the people make application to you for 
money to feed them, and ask you to give provisional 
relief on your own order ? — They did. 

6527. Did you give them orders ? — Yes. 

6528. How did you enter these in the application 
and report books ?— The same as I entered the rest. 

6529. It is not shown in your books in any way ? 
— There were parties from Owengowla and Skannive. 

6530. Did you know whether there were any pri- 
vate charities in circulation in the district, or whether 
the clergy had any money for distribution ? — I never 
heard a word about it. 

6531. When the guardians wiped off that number 
of people did you inform them that they were running 
any risk ? — I did not interfere with them at all. 

6532. Did you think there was a risk ? — I knew 
there was. 

6533. Who were the contractors in your district? 
— John Joyce & Co., in Killkerran; Robert Hynes, 
of Cama; Edward Conolly, in Roundstone ; and John 
Joyce. 

6534. Did these people only honour the tickets of 
the persons within their own division ? — They were 
contractors for several divisions. 

6535. On your tickets was the nature of the food 
to be given stated ? — No, sir ; it was not. Only to 
give them so much meal. 

6536. Were you aware what was the usual relief 
obtained ? — They usually took meal and flour — those 
who required it. 

6537. Do you know of any cases where they received 
anything else besides meal and flour? — I do not 
know. 

6538. When did you issue the tickets — was it every 
Saturday ? — No, sir. In Roundstone I commenced on 
Friday, and I remained there until three o’clock on 
Friday and drove home to my place, and then l would 
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go to (Jama, and from ‘that to Kilkee, and remain 
there until Tuesday. 

6539. Did your assistants help you to write out 

these tickets ? — Yes. . , 

6540. In any of the cases did you visit the home ot 

any of the applicants ? — I never visited one of them, 
nor I could not. .... , 

6541. How did you determine the chargeability ot 
each of the persons!— According to the report I 
received from these parties. 

6542. Supposing a man from Owengowla wanted 
to save his own division the expense, and said he 
belonged to some other division, what means had you 
of detecting that!— If there were such a report I 
would ask the clergyman in the district. 

6543. Do you think there were any mistakes of 
that ldnd !— No ; I never heard anything of it. 

6544. Do you think that every division is only 
charged for its own poor ?— Yes. 

6545. When do you think the distress was at its 

WO vst 1 It was just as bad up to the latter end of 

May, and the 5th of J une. 

6546. Did it disappear then! — The weather was 
getting better then, and the people along the sea coast 
had many ways of living. 

6547. Was there distress in July 1 — Yes. 

6548. In the early part of July 1 — Yes. 

6549. What time did the potatoes come in!— 16tli 

JU 6550. And you stopped all works then!— Yes. 

6551. Is it a good crop ! — A pretty fair crop. 

6552. How often do you attend the board! — Once 
a week regular. 

6553. The works in your district — were they gene- 
rally good 1 — Yes. 

6554. What was the nature of them!— Road- 
making. 

6555. In every case ! — Yes. 

6556. Where were they best carried out! — Father 
Flannery’s parish was the best they were worked in. 

6557. When did you fill up the relieving lists !— I 
don’t know ; I could not tell the date. 

6558. Is it written up to date yet! — Yes. 

6559. Is the statistical portion finished !— No, I 

don’t think it is. , , , . ,, 

6560. When did you bring your books before tlie 
guardians to be ruled!— On the 15th of May. 

6561. Did they rule them then! — Yes, it was the 
next board day. 

6562. Did you bring them up every week l— Yes, 
every Wednesday. 

6563. And were they ruled every Wednesday! — 
No; perhaps -they would not be able to rule one- 
fourtli of them. 

• 6564. When used they to rule them {— Ihey ap- 
pointed a day specially to come in for the purpose. 

6565. Would the book for one week be ruled before 
the next meeting came on 1 — It would ; they would 
appoint a day for initialling the book, and the guar- 
dians would come in when they knew they were 
initialling the book. 

6566. Was that before the next board meeting !— 

6567. I see some of the books were not initialled 
at all. Take the case of Stephen Feeny. He got re- 
lief on the 17th of May and on the 24tli 1— It might 
be a mistake. I had so many books, perhaps I thought 
I had the whole of them initialled. 

6568. As a matter of fact there is a great number 
of them not initialled, and you continued to give 
outdoor relief in these cases. Did you bring these 
cases before the guardians at all 1 — No, sir, they were 
not initialled. 

6569. Were they brought before the guardians at 

a p i Yes. 

6570. And the guardians took no action upon them 
at all 1— No ; they could not initial them at the time. 

6571. Had not they a special day for initialling 
them ! — Yes. 


6572. Will you swear that you brought these before Clifton. 

the guardians 1 — Yes. Mr, Michael 

6573. And they did not initial them ! — No ; they canavan. 
had not time. 

6574. And they made no order for relief !— No. 

6575. What is the meaning of these erasures?— 

These were mistakes my assistants made in making 
double entries. 

6576. And these are not charged!— No. 

6577. Do you see that entry — Pat Neill, of Kill- 
kerran! — Yes. 

6578. Whose initials are these 1— Mr. Cook s. 

6579. He is a guardian !— Yes. 

6580. That is an order for 4s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

6581. On the 1st of June! — Yes. 

6582. How did you come to give him 10s.!— On 
the 21st of May ; here is the order for it. 

6583. On the 5 th of May you gave him 8s. !— That 
was due to him, and afterwards it was given to him. 

6584. These were brought before the Guardians 
every week! — Yes. 

6585. Take the case of Catherine Loury, of Round- 
stone. She got 3s. on the ISth of June, and it was 
not initialled until the loth of September!— Yes ; the 
Guardians objected to the initialling of the Round- 
stone book until the guardians of the division camem. 

6586. And did you go on giving relief for several 
weeks without getting any initialling 1 — I carried in 
the book once a week. 

6587. And they examined the book and discussed 
these cases!— I think the Guardians initialled the 
book. 

6588. But they were not initialled until the month 
of September ?~ But they were in the commencement. 

6589. But for the months of June and July you 

waited till the middle of September to get them ex- 
amined!— No, I brought the books forward here, and 
the guardians would not initial the books for me as the 
representative of the Roundstone division would not 
come. . . 

6590. Had not you special days for examining 
them!— They .had. in the commencement, but not in 
the winding up. 

6591. I see that all the cases in the Roundstone 
division were not initialled till the middle of Septem- 
ber i — Yes, and that is the cause of it. 

6592. Will you swear the cases were examined 
every week !— They objected to the books being 
initialled until the Roundstone Guardians were in. 

6593. Were the cases examined by the Guardians 
at all 1— No ; they did not interfere with the books 

659-1. Then no one interfered with the book at all 1 
No one interfered with the book at all. 

6595. Mr. G. King.— Do you know John Joyce!— 

Yes, well. 

6596. Did you give him any relief? — There are 

several of them. . 

6597. It is John Joyce of Cloonacarta. He is the 
post-master !— I solemnly swear he got none of it. 

6598. Do you know Myles Joyce? — I do well. 

6599. Was he a case to get relief? — It was not me 
appointed him at all, but Father Malony. 

6600. Did you give him a ticket? — Yes, of course, 

I gave him a ticket. 

6601. Don’t you know he was a publican? — Yes. 

6602. And he has a horse and car going down to 
Galway weekly for stock? — Yes. 

6603. And lie has a good farm ? — Yes. 

6604. And you gave him relief? — It was Father 
Malony who gave him relief. 

6605. Mr. Rea'ington.— Did you think he was a fit 
recipient for relief ?— No. I knew he was not, but I 
was compelled by the clergy. 

6606. By Mr. C. King.— Do you know Festy Joyce? 

— Yes. 

6607. Was there a son of his working on the road 
as a ganger? — His son was appointed ganger by 
Father Malony. 

6608. Do you consider him a fit man to get relief? 

T 
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— We considered him a fit man to take the men’s 
time. 

6609. Was he fit for relief? — No. Only we had 
him as ganger. We had no other man. 

6610. You know Daniel Gorham, your brother-in- 
law ? — Yes. 

6611. You gave him relief? — Yes, of course. I 
think Mr. O’Loughlan appointed him a ganger. 

6612. Was he in the Constabulary ? — Yes. 

6613. What is his pension? — I do not know. 

6614. Do you know if he has any pension? — Yes. 

6615. Do you know Tom Canavan? — Yes. 

6616. Is not he a brother of yours ? — Yes. 

6617. And did not he get relief?— He was ap- 
pointed a ganger. 

6618. Is he a case for outdoor relief? — No. He 
was a ganger, and there was no man in the place who 
knew more about superintending work than he did. 
He was only a few weeks at it. 

6619 Is there nobody in that locality that can read 
and write but Tom Canavan ? — Not in this townland. 
And this road was right through his place, and he 
knew more about superintending the work. 

6620. Do you know John Canavan ? — I do well. 

6621. Did you give him relief? — Yes. 

6622. He is a brother of yours? — Yes. He is a 
ganger also. 

6623. Where was he working ? — In Lettersliannon, 
where there was a road being made. 

6624. And there was no other person there who 
could read and write? — No. 

6625. Do you know Bartley King ? Was he a 
case for out-door relief? — Yes. He was appointed 
by Father Biggan. 

6626. Was he a poor man who wanted relief? — 
No. He was appointed a ganger. 

6627. Do you know Owen Donel ? — I do well. 

6628. What rent is he paying ? — I do not know. 

6629. Did you give him relief? — Of course I did. 
He was a ganger on the road. 

6630. Was he a fit case? — He was a ganger - . 

6631. Do you know his rent ? — No. 

6632. Do you know that the relieving officer re- 
ported that man as paying J-80 a year rent? — He 
does not pay that at all. He has no land. 


6633. Mr. Redington.— Is he a tenant?— No; 
there is another tenant on that place. 

6634. Mi - . C. King. — Is it not a fact that he has 
the whole townland of Moyrus ? — I am swearing he 
has not. 

6635. Is not the whole townland there Captain 
Thompson’s? Are you swearing he has not? — lam 
not swearing it at all. 

6636. Can you swear that he has not one-half of 
it? — I swear his brother is tenant of it. 

6637. Did you see the receipt ? — No. 

6638. Mr. Redington. — Is the land in his own 
name ? — I could not say. 

6639. Mr. C. King. — Do you know James Green? 
— I do well. 

6640. Did yon give him relief? — I did. 

6641. Do you consider him a case for relief? — 
I do. 

6642. Is not he a publican ? — I dont know whether 
he is or not. 

6643. Mr. Redington. — Has he got a shop? — He 
has. It is in his name. 

6644. Has he got a licensed shop ? — Yes. But he 
has not control of it. 

6646. Mr. C. King. — Is not it a fact that he has a 
public-house in his name ? — Many a man has a holding 
in his name that has no call to it. 

6647. Do you know William Mitten ? — Yes. 

6648. Did you give him relief? — It was Mr. 
Macdonagh’s brother. 

6649. Did you give it to him ? — Yes. 

6650. Did you give it to Pat King, a namesake of 
mine? — I think there are several Pat Kings. It was 
Mr. Macdonagh’s brother who was appointed assistant, 
and it was his business. 

6651. Mr. Redington. — Do you know anything 
about Mitten? — No, not about his circumstances; but 
as he was recommended by Mr. Macdonagh’s brother, 
I gave him relief. 

6652. You filled in the ticket ? — Yes, according as 
it was pointed out by Mr. Macdonagh. 

6653. Mr. C. King. — There are a lot of other 
names ; but I think what I have given already is quite 
enough. I will liaud in a list of the names of the 
persons whose relief I object to. [List handed in.] 


Stephen Joyce , Relieving Officer, sworn. 


66-54. Mr. Redington. — You are one of the relieving 
officers — Yes. 

6654a. What is your district ?- -Ballinakill, Cleggan, 
Cushkillery, and Renvyle. 

6655. When did the works begin in your division ? 
— In May. 

6656. How were they started ? — By the guardians. 

6657. Who put the men on the work ? — The priest 
and the guardian for the district. 

6658. And when you went on the road did you find 
them at work ? — Yes. 

6659. Did you examine then into the circumstances 
of the people at work ? — Yes. 

6660. Did you visit their houses? — Yery few. I 
did not go to many houses. 

6661. What examination did you make? — Well, I 
got all the information needed from the gangers who 
knew the people. 

6662. Why didn’t you go to their houses ? — I had 
not time. 

6663. Did you bring the names of the people on the 
works before the guardians at their next meeting ? — 
Yes, but it was impossible to have them all prepared. 

6664. Had you not your application and report 
book made up after the first week the works were 
opened ? — No. 

6665. When was it first made up? — I proceeded as 
fast as I could. 

6666. What was the first day you brought your 
book before the guardians? — The 19th of May. 

6367. I may lake that as the first day ? — Yes. 


6667a. As arule did the guardians make any ruling 
on the books brought before them ? — In some cases 
they did. 

6668. On the 19th of May they made no ruling? 
—No. 

6669. You gave relief again on the 22nd? — Yes. 

6670. You gave it as provisional relief? — Yes. 

6671. Was that in cases of necessity ? — Yes, I thought 
they were fit cases. I told the guardians the amount 
they were getting each week, and there being no initial 
on the book I took it they intended that it should 
continue. 

6672. You brought the cases before the guardians, 
and they made no ruling? — Yes. 

6673. Shouldn’t you have ascertained from them 
whether the names were to be struck out ? — No, I 
would not recommend any of the names to be struck 
out. 

6674. The guardians examined the cases and did 
not recommend that any of them be struck out? — No. 

6675. About the 15th of June there was a cessation 
of the works ? — Yes, for the week ending the 12th. 

6676. Did you recommeud that? — No, there was 
some confusion about the accounts, and it was thought 
best to stop for a week, and in the meantime let the 
relieving officer attend to the bad cases. 

6677. Were you present when they were discussing 
the cases ? — Ye-. 

6678. Was it left to you who were to be relieved ? 
— Yes, it was left to the relieving officer in bad cases. 
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6679- There was a great reduction in the amount E 
given ? — Yes. . ® 

6680. Of course no one died of starvation — did 

you know of anyone to suffer privation ? — They got tl 
tickets partly in advance the following week ; they f< 
not them before the week ended in order to help 
them on. a 

6681. Is Ballinakill one of your divisions? — Yes. 

6682. Don’t you think that if you were able to 

reduce the number so considerably in the week ending 
the 12th of June, you might have continued that \ 
lesser number from that out ? — No, I could not. i 

6683. How do you account for the fact that about i 
half the people in your division were able to live l 
for a week without relief ? — I know I gave them relief 
the following week before the week ended ; I gave it 

in advance. 

6684. But you had not so many people! — I mean 
the week ending the 1 9th, and I gave them relief 
before the end of the week. 

6685. Did you give it to the same number of 
people?— I think I did. 

6686. There is not so great a discrepancy m your 
case as in the others. Ballinakill, 440 fell to 250 on 
the 12th, and to 239 on the 19th? — About that time 
they got work elsewhere. 

6687. In Cleggan there was a very slight reduc- 
tion ?— It was bad there. 

6688. In Cushkillery you reduced the numbers from 
424 to 100 the next week ?— But the following week 
they got the relief on Monday. 

6689. But only 100 got it then— was there an im- 
provement in the times 1 — They were a little better 
than when the works were started. 

6690. Did you sign all the tickets in your division ? 

6691. Had you assistants ? — Iliad assistants but I 
had none appointed by the Board. 

6692. Then you are responsible of all the cases in 
your division ?— Yes. 

6693. To whom were the orders given ? — They were 
given to the several contractors of their district. 

° 6694. Were these contractors the people whose 
tenders were accepted by the Board ? — Yes. 

6695. Were the depots in convenient localities ? — 

Y< 6696. Did you keep your application and report 
books written up after the first fortnight ?— After the 
first month we got it written up pretty well. \\ e 
tried it as fast as we could every week. 

6697. Is your outdoor relief book written up now i 
Yes. 

6698. As to the way people were first put on the 

works— do I understand you that the guardian of the 
division and the priest put them on ?— Yes, in some 
cases. v 

6699. Was it the board of guardians or the guardian 

outside ?— The guardian outside. 

6700. How did you know that ? — I knew the priest 
in one division and the guardian to go round and put 
the people on, and I knew in another division the 
guardian went round himself. 


° (3701 But you are aware you made yourself respon- 
sible for these people as fit recipients of relief although 
vou did not select them yourself?— Yes, but it we 
found people at work who had work elsewhere we 
struck them off. 

67 Mr. Robinson . — Did you ever, on your own 
responsibility, strike off any of the persons put on the 
works by the priest and guardian t— Yes, any i 
found had employment elsewhere. 

6703. Without consulting the guardian or the 
priest? — Yes. 

6704. Was that often?— There were a good many. 

6705. Improperly put on by the guardian and 
priest ? — When they were put on first there was not 
so many employed, but after the works started there 
was more people employed than should be. 

6706. You struck off a good many from Mr. Mitchell 


Henry’s place ?-Yes, any that I found should not be Cmfden. 
on Mr. Stephen 

6707. Did you ever strike off any person put on by Joyce. 

the priest or guardian? — Yes, I believe I did, if 
found people employed that were not fit. 

6708. Were there many such cases ?— 1 think 

about twenty. • , „ « . 

6709. Did they get paid ?— They did for the first. 

6710. For what they did?— Yes. 

6711. If you had been putting the people on the 

works, would you have put on these people m the first 
instance?— I could not say whether there was any 
member of these families employed at the time ol the 
roads starting. , _ , , , 

6712. Mr. Redington . — You struck off twenty?— 

Yes. __ 

6713. You paid them for the work done ?— Yes. 

6713a. Although you did not consider them fat ? — 

There was such confusion the first month. 

6714. How could that be when you had your books 

ruled on the 19th May ?— It was not the whole of it, 
only part of it. This book was three weeks behind 
on the 1st June. , . 

6715. So that some of the books were not ruled on 
the 1st June?— No, and if I mistake not, some later 

6716. Did you apply for assistance?— It was under- 
stood I had assistants. I had a man who was very 

^°6717. Aren’t you aware that that was taking the 
control of the relief out of the guardians’ hands alto- 
. gether— to keep the books for the first month 
■ without putting them before the guardians ?— But 1 
had them here every day, and even what I had done 
I was not initialled. 

6718. For how long?— I know I was here every 
Wednesday, 

6719. You were here with such books as were 
l made up?— Yes, and even some of these were not 

initialled. . , ,, , 

, 6720. But as regards these books that were not 

made up during these four weeks, the guardians could 
3 have had no control over the relief ? — It was impossible 
to have them made up in time. 

6721. Mr. Robinson .— Who was the guardian who 
put the people on in that division ?— Mr. Grady is 
t the guardian for one division, and two Mr. M Donnells 
e for the other. 

e 6722. Did you make any inquiry as to tliese 

? ^6723. Did you go to the persons’ houses? — I did 

not go to half of their houses. 

,e 6724. If Mr. M ‘Donnell told you he thought t.ie 
ie cases destitute, would you relieve them ?— Yes, 
ie because I believe he would not tell me, only it was so. 

6725. You would not consider it necessary to make 
in further inquiry?— Yes, I would. 

6726. And did you make further inquiry? — 1 did, 
st in every case, as far as I could. 

ut 6727. When, you gave provisional reliei and it 
lie was ruled by the guardians, and you gave fresh 
provisional relief, did you make further inquiry ?— 

_ Yes, I inquired from the people. 

^ 6728. Did you go to the houses? — I did not visit 

L, all the houses. . . , , „ , T T 

6729. Did your assistant visit the houses ! — JNo ; i 
' 6 had no assistant who could go to do that. 

6730 Did the guardians consult you as to the per- 
l n sons who should go upon the works ?— They put them 

t on first, and then I took the names. 

^ 6731. You only struck off about twenty families in 

, that way ?— Yes. 

>he Q 732 . Mr. King.— Do you know Tom King?— 1 


6733. Did you give him relief? — I did 

6734. Do you think he was a fit case for out-door 
relief ?— I think so. 

6735. Mr. Robinson .— Do you know whom he was 
put on by ?— By the guardian. 

6736. For what division ? — For Cleggan. ^ 
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6737. Who was that? — Mr. Henry M'Donnell. 

6738. Did you give him relief? — I did. 

6739. Do you believe he was a case that should 
get relief? — Well, really I think there was worse cases. 

6740. Mr. King. — Do you know his son Festy ? — 
Yes. 

6741. Is he married? — Yes. 

6742. Did you give him relief? — I did. 

6743. Do you think he was a case of outdoor re- 
lief ? — 1 think he was. 


6744. Aren’t you aware he lias a lot of cattle and it 


ETenry M'Donnell. 6780. That is as true as all the rest you have 

f? — I did. sworn ? — It is true. 

as a case that should 6781. Mr. Redington. — You know he sold five or 
there was worse cases, six head of cattle ? — -I was told it. 
now his son Festy ? — 6782. Did you cut him off relief then? — I did. 

6783. How did he get ten shillings the first week ? 
— He was appointed ganger by the guardians, 
if? — I did. 6784. Mr. King. — The fair was on a Thursday, and 

a case of outdoor re- on the Wednesday following were you before the 
Board and charged with it ? — I cannot say how long 


sheep ? — I am not aware how much cattle he has but 
I know he has some. 

6745. Don’t you know himself as well as you do 
me ? — Yes. 

6746. Still you don’t know what means he has? — 
No, because he lives eight or nine miles from me. 


6785. Mr. Redinglon. — When did you first hear he 
sold cattle ? — I heard Mr. King say it. 

6786. Were you at the fair yourself? — Yes. 

6787. Did you hear who were selling and buying ? 
— Yes, but perhaps he. would not be buying or selling. 

678S. If you were anxious to know the circum- 


6747. He used to go back and forward every week ? stances of the country you should hear that ? — When 
_Yes. I did hear about the cattle I went to this man who 

>3748. Before the relief works started at all ?— Yes. said they did not belong to him at all, but to his son. 
C6749. Don’t you know him well? — I do. 6789. Mr. King. — Is not the son a young boy? — 

■6750. Were’nt you often inside the same place He is. 


6789. Mi-. King. — Is not the son a young boy?— 
He is. 

together ?— (No answer.) 6790. Living in the house with his father %— Yes. 

6751. Mr. Redinglon. — Do you knowhow many 6791. Mr. Robinson. — What age is he? — About 

: sheep he has ? — I don’t know. twenty or twenty-two. 

6752. Mr. King. — Has he a milch cow ? — He has. Mr. King. — You won’t swear it was the Board day 

6753. Has he any young stock? — I cannot say. after the fair that I mentioned about this sale?— No. 

6754. Has he five head of cattle altogether?—! 6792. Did you give relief to Anthony M'Evilly or 

cannot tell. his son? — The father got some. 

6755. Mr. Robinson. — Did you make any inquiry 6793. Don’t you know him to be a publican, and 
. about that man ? — He got some tickets before I in- having a horse and cart and a lot of stock ? — (No 

quired about it, and I believe he was not a proper answer.) 

1 • . j . j . t.n oslr (1794 Tlo vmi denv that?— I dont deny anythin". 


person to «et relief. I went to the shopkeepers to ask 6794. Do you deny that ?— I don’t deny anything, 
about him? 6795. Mr. Redington. — Has he a horse and cart ? — 

6756. Who put the man on ? — The guardians did. Yes. 

<6759. Mr. King.— And you left him on ? — I did. 6796. Has he a licensed house 1— Yes. 

6760 Mr Redinqton. — Did you ever go to his land 6797. Has he much stock ?— I believe he has some, 

to inquire what his circumstances were?-I did. 6798. Mr. Ainy.— Doesn’t he keep a post horse and 

6761. What was the impression left on your mind ? car? — He has a horse and car, but I dont think he 

I understood he had a few head of cattle. does any posting. 

6762. Do you think he was a fit recipient of re- 6798 a. Where does he live ?— In Knockbrock, m 
lief ? — Yes, from what the shopkeeper told me; that the Cleggan division. 

he would not give him a bag of meal. 6799. Mr. Redinglon.— Ho has a licensed house 

6763. Mr. Amy.— How did he rear a race horse ?— there ; do you consider him a fit recipient for relief ?— 

1 6°764. Aren’t you aware that his father and himself 6800. Don’t you know there is a great deal of work 

were two of the snuggest men in the locality?— I gave going on there?— Yes, there is. 

. .. , r CSfU TVTv TZinr, Tlrvn’t. vnn know that that man 


the father relief for they are separate families. 

6765. Do they live separately now ? — They are e 
in one house now, but they are separate families. 


6766. Don’t you know that that man attends fairs ployed. 


6801. Mr. King. — Don’t you know that that man 
is doing a good business ? — I don’t think he is doing 
much. I did not employ the man, but he was em- 


— I know nothing about it. 


6802. fill-. Redinglon. — But you kept him on for 


0767^ Don’t you know it was your business to know three weeks ?— He was employed, and I objected, and 
it ? Do you know John Action ?— Yes. at last he was rowing about it, and the guardian of 

6768. Did you gwe hi™ teliefi-No 


6769. Did you give it to himself? —Yes, he got 
some relief. 

6770. Was he on relief on the 3rd of June last ? — I 
can’t say. 

6771. Were you at the fair of Letterfrack on the 
3rd June ? — Yes. 

6772. How many head of cattle did you see him 
selling that day ?— I did not see him selling any. 

6773. Did you hear he sold any ?— Yes. 

6774. How many? — I heard he sold five or six 
head of cattle. 

6775. Would you be surprised if it was twelve or 
thirteen bullocks ? — Indeed I would, for I don’t believe 


at last he was rowing about it, and the guardian of 
the division asked me to do it. 

6803. Who was the guardian ? — Mr. Henry M'Don- 
nell. 

6804. Was there an order of the Board giving him 
6s. ? — 1 believe it was given and initialled afterwards. 

6805. Was it given provisionally? — Yes. 

6806. And initialled afterwards ? — Yes. 

6807. You have no explanation to give about it? — 
No ; that is all. 

6808. Mr. King. — Do you know Gregory Higgins? 
— Yes ; I gave him relief. 

6809. Do you know he is a case that did not require 
relief? — I don’t know. 

6810. Was he a fit recipient? — I think he is." As 
far as I could learn from the appearance of his place 


6776 Who bought them did you hear? — I did not he is as poor a man as any other man. 
k ear 6811. Mr. Robinson. — Was he destitute? — I think 

6777. That is as true as everything else you have there were worse cases. 


sworn ? — (No answer.) ' , 

6778. Mr. Redington.— He got relief unul the 3rd- 
J u ly ? — Yes, the 26th June was the last week. 


6812. Mr. Radington. — How much land has he got ? 
-I cannot say. 

6813. Did you make any inquiry about some of 


6779. Mr. King.— Isn’t a fact that on the following these cases ? — I did. The amount of rent was always 
board day after the fair of Letterfrack, I made a report put down in the book. 

. ■ I 0^1,1 Aftl J. T-Tcw rrmoli stnrVk lias lie cot, % — T oannot sav. 


heie to the board in your presence that the man sold 
twelve or thirteen head of cattle and got £60 or £70 
for them? — I never heard a thing about it. 


6814. How much stock has he got? — I cannot say. 

6815. Has he a horse ? — He has a horse, and I am 
re he has a cow, too. 
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party to doing that. The division is not a very large Curew. 
One. Mr. Martin 

6838. Then you raised the number from 4 to Mongan. 
601 1— They may be. 

6S39. But you cannot give any reason for it 1 — No. 

There was a few days I was not here, but I was no 
party to reducing it down to that, although I am a 
guardian of it. Mr. O’Loughlin lives more close to it 


Martin Mongay 

6816. Mr. Robinson . — You are the guardian for 

Owengowla 1 ?— Yes. 

6817. How long are you guardian • .three or lour 
years or five. 

' 6818. Was there much distress there at the time 
this relief was given 1 Yes. . 

6819. Did you hear the account by Mr. Ganavan 
of the way the relief was given 1— Yes. 

6820. He said persons were put on relief by you than i do. 
and the parish priest 1 — Yes. I challenge anyone 6840. On the 3rd July there were only 4 people 
anC ‘ ® l fU vi in receipt of relief 1— There was one fortnight we gave 
Ca 6821 Did you put on the cases without consulting no relief at all ; the whole thing was stopped until 
hunt— -I asked him to put them on. The priest and we got another order from the Local Government 

1 eSsTSiUim^ S°Jked «S' to put them on the CS41. Whit became of the people during tbit 
list’— I ached him to take a list of the people. time 1— They were obliged to suffer on. 

6823. Whit inquiries did you make as to the cir- 6842. How were they supported-you had 656 m 
oumstances of the people I— I had full knowledge of receipt of relief on the 2otk June, ™d JOT.say. they 
them myself. There is no one in the union could were all fit recipients— what became of the 65 2, 
know more about them. I am barony cess collector, you had only 4 on relief the next Yeek-they did 
and I know a good deal about them. not starve ?-They were next door to it. I lent a 


n (jS24. You thought you knew sufficient about them whole lot of them meal myself, 
without further inquiry l—I am quite satisfied there 6843. On the 10th July the: 
w'as not a shilling given wrongly in that division. 

6825. You think there was no wrong relief!— I am 
quite certain of it. Let any case be challenged. 

6826. When was the distress at its wm-st.l — T 
when we started about May 


jrst 1 — I think 


6843. On the 10th July there were 601 people on 

relief they were reduced to 6, and then, on the 

15th July, there were only 3 persons 1— These were 
stopped by the board altogether. 

0844. But I want to know how there were 600 
people having a right to get relief one week and only 


6827. Was there any diet, ess in June 1-Yes, but 6 the next week t-It was not 
the hshino turned up a little better, and it was notso 6845. Did you protest against it 1-1 did not want 

awfull bad ' to insist on the relieving officer doing what was not 

a 'Vs28. Under what circumstances did you recom- done in other divisions. 

mend the relieving officer to reduce the listl-There 6846. In the week ending the 26th ^ June there 
was a general order of the board here. The Guardians were nmety-hve persons m toe muon ‘ 
e to the conclusion that the union would never be nary 

seven ; and on the 17th July only seventy-seven, 


able to support them, and they resolved to reduce the 
number. Then we picked the worst cases. 

6829. You only kept two cases on that week 1 — I 
am not sure we kept more. 

6830. On the whole division 1— Yes. 

6831. Were there bad effects consequent on your 

wiping them off! — I did not hear of any deaths. There 
was a little work turned up, and they got many chances 
they had not before. . , 

6832. In July you cut them off again from bob to 
4 1 — Yes. 


w that those in receipt of out-door relief de- 
creased, while you were striking off 656 who were 
in receipt of extraordinary relief — didn’t that show 
that you were giving it to people who did not want it 1 
— I don’t think we did. 

6847. What is the explanation 1 — We came to the 
conclusion to reduce the number by one-half or one- 
third. 

6848. How did you know they could be struck ofi 


6833. On wliat grounds did you reduce the number 

‘to on the 12th tiou of the letters we have this day received from the 

6834. It was reduced to seven pe Loca i Government Board that the works be carried 

JU o n ooV I ^° n * t ^ from the relieving on until Saturday next, 5 th June, and then be stopped 


every day. 

6836. What was your idea as to what they were 

reduced to 1 — We thought we were reducing them by 
one-third, and by one-half in some cases over the 
union. , ,. 

6837. With your knowledge of the union, dont 
you think it was a very great risk 1— I was not a 


6850. Mr. King.— How did they live during that 
fortnight t — I can’t say. 

6851. Don’t you know John Keilly 1— Yes, well. 

6852. Was he a man who should get relief 1 — I 
don’t think he is ; he is not the worst case at all. He 
does not belong to my division at all. 


Michael Ganavan, Believing Officer, recalled 
6853. Mi. ' King . — Did you give him relief 1-No, ke uever got relief. 


Martin Mongan recalled. 


6854. Mr. King . — You know John Green 1— Yes, 
he is a deserving case this minute. 

6854a. Isn’t he father-in-law to John Green, who 
reported thet he is uot n fit case 1-Thet shows that 
he has a kind family to deal witli-I thruk he is au 

object for relief at this moment. „ 

6855. Do you consider Owen O Dornell a fit reci- 
pient of relief ?— I don’t think he is much better. He 
vvas a bankrupt. 


6856. Are you sure? — I believe he was, and at Martin 
present I believe he has served notioe to that Mongan. 
effect. 

6857. How many head of cattle had he at the 

t,i m e t I don’t know has he one at this moment. 

6858. Had he any at that time ?— If I had a decree 
against him this moment, I don’t think I would be 
safe to take it for a shilling. 

6859- Don’t you know he has a horse and car con- 
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Clifden. 

Mr. Martin 
Mongan. 


Mr. Joseph 
Cooke. 


Mr. Martin 
Mongan, 


Mr. J jsepli 


veying the police round the country ? — There is a horse 
and car between himself and his brother. 

6860. Don’t you know they have the townland of 
Moyrus between them ?— I think they are acting for 
Captain Thompson. 

6861. You are barony cess collector? — Yes. 

6862. From whom do you receive the cess? — I 
receive it from lands. 

6863. Which of the two brothers pays you ? — Owen 
paid me the last time. 

6864. Mr. Redinyton. — How much cess did he pay 
you ? — About £6. 

6865. He paid £6 cess ? — Yes. 

6866. When was that? — Last summer. 

6867. Was he getting relief at the time ? — He had 
about forty head of cattle there, and when I went to 
seize the cattle grazing there he paid me the money, 
and I gave him the receipt. 

6868. He has the land in his name? — I think the 
name is Pat on the books. 

6869. And Owen paid you the money? — Yes. 

6870. Mr. King. — Isn’t it a fact he got a large 
legacy about twelve months ago ? — I don’t know. 

6871. Isn’t he living next door to you ? — Yes. 

6872. hi r. Redington. — I don’t think you need mind 
Owen’s case further after the £6 cess. 


6873. Mr. King. — Very well, sir. Isn’t Richard 
Hynes, the contractor, a step-son of yours ? — Yes. 

6874. Mr. Redington. — There was an inquiry into 
this case ? — Yes. 

6875. Several people were put on as gangers that 
the relieving officer said were not quite destitute but 
were intelligent men, able to direct works — do you 
approve of that system ? — I thought it was the- best 
plan. 

6876. You put them on as gangers without mind 
ing whether they were destitute ? — No ; only this 
road was going through this farm that Mr. King 
speaks about, the man could not hate been employed, 
the man would not give leave for it to be made unless 
he was allowed to be ganger on it. 

6877 Was it the same way with the other men 
who are fairly well off, and who were gangers? — I 
can’t say. 

6878. Do you object as a guardian to have a man 
as ganger who is not actually destitute, with the view 
of getting more work out of the poor ?— I was one of 
the parties who did it, and I think he gave very good 
value. I could not select a man in my parish who 
could give such good value, and I think I was not 
mistaken there. 


Mr. Joseph Cooke, p.l.g., sworn. 


6879. Mr. Robinson. — You are the guardian of 
Skannive ? — Yes. 

6880. Did you direct many persons to go on the 
relief works ? — I did. 

6881. Did you consult the relieving officer as to 
the persons to put on ? — He knew all the people. 

6882. You knew them too? — Yes, and he knew 
them. 

6883. Did you make any inquiry ? — I was born and 
bred there, and I knew all their circumstances. 

6884. Do you know enough of their circumstances ? 
— I partly believed they were destitute. 

6885. Did you consider that the Act was only 
intended for destitute people ? — Yes, certainly. 

6886. Was there much poverty at the time ? — There 
was a great deal. 

6887. Did you inform the relieving officer of the 
district to strike off the names of any persons he was 
not satisfied with ? — I don’t think there was a single 
man in the division that did not require relief that 
was down in his books — I don’t think there was one 
of them that did not require relief. 

6888. They were all destitute ? — I believe firmly all 
he had in his books in the division were destitute. 
It is the pooi - est division in the country. 

6889. Do you think any of them would have suf- 
fered if taken off the relief? — They might hold on for 
a little, and there were a few who had a few head of 
cattle, but what was the use of them. They could 
get nothing for them. 


6890. They were all destitute except a few? — I 
think most of them were entirely destitute. 

6891. Do you think there was any relief fund 
from which they have been relieved ? — I did not hear 
of any. 

6892. They were solely dependent on the relief ? — 
Yes. 

6893. Do you think it was a risk to reduce the 
number greatly for a fortnight ? — I don’t know, but 
they were very badly off. 

6894. They were reduced from 1,450 to none on the 
following week — don’t you think that that was rather 
a risk ? —It was, but I don’t know how they could 
manage. 

6895. But they did manage ? — They did manage. 
I did not hear of any of them getting out-door relief. 

6896. There was no increase in the out-door relief 
at that time. Did you recommend this number to be 
struck off at all? — I could not say. 

6897. Rev. Mr. Flannery. — Did we not come in 
to protest against the striking of them off? — We did. 

6898. Mr. Robinson. — The parish priest objected 
to the people being struck off? — Yes. 

6899. Did you vote for the resolution to stop the 
relief? — No. I think we voted against it, for I knew 
the people were badly off 

6900. A fortnight after they were reduced from 
1,378 to 58. Was that done on your recommendation ? 
— I don’t remember now. 

6901. Did you protest against that? — I knew they 
were stopped for a fortnight. 


Mr. Martin Mongan, p.l.g., recalled. 


6902. Mr. Redington . — Look at that rate book 
(Book produced)? — Yes. 

6903. You see Owen and Pat O’Donnell ? — Yes. 

6904. What is their valuation ? — £67. 

6905. How many acres do they hold? — 1,075 acres. 


Joseph Cooke, 

69(18. Mr. King . — Do you consider James Green a 
man who should get relief? — I believe he is, and if 
you knew the position he is in you would say the 
same thing now. 

6909. Does his son live with him ? — He does. 

6910. Does he post in here to Clifden on one of tho 
best ponies in Connemara ? — Yes. 

Mr. M. Mongan, p.l.g. — He weais kid gloves, too. 
They are all great swells. 


6906. Mr. King . — Was Pat on relief, too ? — 1 don’t 
know. 

6907. Mr. Redington . — Is that the man who was 
ganger ? — Yes. ■ 


?.l.g., recalled. 

6911. Mr. Redington . — Has Mr. Green got a 
licensed public house ? 

Mr. J. Cooke, p.l.g. — Yes, but I don’t think the 
son is pulling well with the father. 

6912. Mr. Redington . — Has the man who is getting 
relief got a licensed house ? 

Mr. J. Cooke , p.l.g. — Yes. 
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Rev. T. Flannery , p.p., sworn. 


6913. Mr. Reding ton. — In what state was your 
palish before these works were established? — Previous 
to these works, 1 felt it my duty as parish priest to 
call the attention of the Government to the great dis- 
tress that prevailed universally over the whole parish. 

69J4. What are the three electoral divisions you 
refer to ? — Skanni ve, Knockboy, and Owengowla. These 
are the three divisions immediately under my charge. 
After my calling the attention of the Government to 
the matter, a Local Government Inspector was sent 
down — Mr. Bourke — to investigate the distress. He 
came down and investigated into the distress, and 
went into a number of houses in the divisions of 
Skanni ve and Knockboy, and certainly the distress there 
is visible and manifest, and only for Mr. Bourke, I 
have no hesitation in swearing as my conviction, that 
hundreds of families would have died in the parish. 

6915. When was this? — I think three weeks or a 
fortnight before the works were started. Then I came 
in before the Board here one day, knowing Mr. Bourke 
was here, and I asked the guardians to allow the work 
in each of the divisions to be started in order that the 
distressed people would be taken on, and we would be 
in advance of the distress which I anticipated would be 
appaling, but the guardians our, voted me, and there 
was obstruction manifested then and afterwards against 
giving anything to Carna. There was a vote taken 
on the matter, and I was defeated, and the Local Go- 
vernment Inspector there and then authorised me to 
start these works and save the people from starving, 
and I took it upon myself on the authority of the 
inspector, and these cases were immediately brought 
before the Board next day. We intended to have a 
road in each division, and there was a resolution come 
to by the Board that roads, should be started in each 
place as convenient to the people as possible, and the 
people put on the roads to work. The people were 
taken up then and the work generally given to them. 

6916. When was the work commenced? — About 
the 3rd May. I don't know- the exact day, but it was 
about that time. 

6917. The board meeting was on the 27tli April?— 


Yes. 

6918. What day does the board meet?— Oh Wed- 
nesday. 

6919. Was it a month afterwards? — Yes, on the 
Monday afterwards. I think I began the works on 
Thursday. 

6920. That is the next day?— Yes; at all events 
we started the works on Saturday. The people could 
get no credit. The spring came unusually severe. 
The people who had means, and who under ordinary 
circumstances would not have required assistance ; 
those who had means, such as potatoes, oats, and 
barley, which they would keep for their own use, 
were obliged to part with them and give them to the 
cattle on the mountain because the spring continued 
severe, and they had exhausted all they had at their 
disposal. Scores of cattle died and were found dead 
on the mountain. The cattle were reduced to such a 
state that they would not be worth anything. A man 
might part with four head of cattle and not get four 
ba«s of meal for them. That is the exact state of the 


6921. You started the works?— Yes. 

6921 a. Was it on the verbal or written authority of 
the inspector 1 — On the verbal authority. The party 
of action was disgusted with the action of the Guar- 
dians in trying to hound down the locality that asked 
relief because they themselves did not require relief. 

6922. Did you select the people who were to go on 
the works? — Yes. 

6923. Did the relieving officer go with you ! — lie 

came immediately ; in some cases he was with me and 
in some cases he was in advance of me ; but in the 
generality of cases we started three roads before he 
was able to attend. . . 

6924. Was the guardian of the division with you ?— 


Yes ; the three guardians acted in conjunction with Clwjmm. 
me. Rev. T. 

6925. Then at the end of the week the tickets were Flannery, 
issued by the relieving officer? — Yes. 

6926. Were these cases brought before the board ? 

— Yes ; they were brought in by the relieving officer. 

6927. Were you present?— Yes; I was present at 
nearly every meeting. It was known that objections 
would be raised here, and frivolous objections were 
made by some of the guardians and the books could 
not be ruled. Time was spent in worthless arguments 
and worthless obstruction. 

6928. But all the cases you put on by your own 
authority and that the guardian accompanied you — 
were they discussed at the next meeting of the board ? 

— Yes ; but perhaps it would be a fortnight before 
they could reach them. 

6929. And in the meantime, as far as you know, 
relief was given by the relieving officer? — Yes. 

6930. Mr. Robinson. — When you speak of Mr. 

Arthur Bourke authorising the work, did he authorise 
you to commence them or did he authorise the relieving 
officer to commence them ? — He authorised me to save 
the people ; to start the work and the people would be 
paid. (See Appendix B.) 

6931. Mr. Redington. — The clerk said the first 
payment was on the 15tli May, and I understand you 
to say that the works began shortly after the 27th 
April? — Yes. 

6932. When were they paid?— They were paid 
when they actually began the work. There was an 
opinion then that every little shopkeeper would be 
able to supply meal and get paid. 

6933. When were they paid? — Immediately before 
the week was up. 

6934. Where did they give the tickets? — The shop- 
keepers gave them meal waiting until the people got 
the tickets. 

6935. When did they get the tickets ? — About a 
fortnight afterwards ; but in the meantime the people 
were relieved, because when a man was put on the 
road, and worked on the road, then the shopkeeper 
advanced him meal, and then when the ticket was 
issued he handed in the ticket ; he had more meal, and 
sometimes three times as much meal borrowed, as the 
ticket would sanction. Then the contractors were 
confined to two or three by the Local Government 
Board, and they could not then get meal in advance 
from these shopkeepers. 

6936. What happened to the shopkeepers who had 
given meal in advance ? — They have to depend on the 
people until the harvest time, until they dispose of 
their stock, for these people are very honest and very 
charitable. Some of them have divided a quarter 
stone of meal with each other, waiting until the orders 
came. 

6937. Mr. Robinson. — Do I understand that there 
was so much frivolous controversy that the books could 
not be ruled ? — Yes. 

6938. Was it about the cases ? — No ; it was ob- 
struction such as you have often seen yourself. 

6939. If the guardians had discussed only the 
matters before them they could have ruled the books ? — 

Yes ; and the people might have been put on two or 
three weeks before they were put on. 

6940. Mr. Redington. — You have heard the ques- 
tions that I asked about the great reductions which 
took place suddenly ? — Yes. 

6941. What happened to the people during that 
time?— When they got a ticket issued to-day they got 
a week’s credit. And there was an order made by 
the board that it was only the works that were sus- 
pended and not the relief. And in the next payment 
the people got all for the fortnight, and the result was 
just the same. 

6942. But fewer people were on at the end of the 
fortnight than before ? — They got relief from the con- 
tractor. But the order extended over the week that 
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was going on, and tlie people were paid for all they 
done before. 

6943. When was the order for the stopping of the 
relief? — 

Mr. Burke, clerk.— The 2nd of June. 

6944. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think any risk was 

run when these works were stopped suddenly in this 
way 1 Immense risk. I think the people were re- 

duced to actual starvation. They were for three 
days confined to one meal a day. 

6946. Did you represent the risk to the guardians ? — 

Of course I protested strongly, and always did, as the 
guardians know. 

6947. Did they consider it no risk ? — They said 
that as there is no distress in this district, therefore 
the people hundreds of miles away do not require it. 

6948. Mr. Redington. — The order was that the 
works be carried on until Saturday, the 2nd of J une, 
and that they be stopped for one week, and that any- 
one who was really destitute, or in actual want, be 
relieved by the relieving officer in the usual way. On 
the 5th of June the relief stopped, and they got tickets 
you say, which carried them on to the 10th? — Yes, 
and it kept them living for the week to come. 

6949. They got the tickets for a week which kept 
them living for a fortnight ? — They had to go on star- 
vation allowance in the last degree. 

6950. On the 12th of June they got nothing?— 
No. 

6951. What kept them going from that? — The 
order they got on the 10th. 

6952. They were not paid in advance l — It was a 
week only after the work that they were paid. The 
work was in advance of the payment. 

6953. Mr. Robinson. — Was it a fact that the work 
was really in advance of the payment ? — It was what 
they got on the 5th that kept them to the 10th, and 
they borrowed and begged from each other, and it was 
regular starvation. 

6954. Mr. Redington. — Don’t you think it rather 
points to the fact that they had too many people on the 
relief when they were able to stop it for a week without 
any serious loss ?— No ; not one man should have been 
taken off : it was great mismanagement. 

6955. But that occurred three times — how did you . 
manage then ? — When you come to June, after the 
fair of Roundstone, some people had disposed of cattle, 
and there was an odd ton of hemp, and some fish 
turned up. 

6956. But when you say 1,358 people were on 
relief in one week, and only fifty-four the next week 
in receipt of relief, does not that point to the fact 
that there were too many people on relief ?— There 
was a sudden cessation of the work, but not any meal 
advanced. When the ticket was issued the meal per- 
haps could not come from Galway, and the contractor 
could not have it for them, and they had to wait. 

6957. Did they run into debt ?— They did. 

6957a. Besides the relief they got from the guardians 

did they get meal and food, for which they will have 
to pay later on ?— They did, certainly. 

6958. You are satisfied that the works were good 

works? — They were excellent works ; and, as far as I 
can see, the work was very well done, and we are 
very thankful to the gentlemen who were appointed 
by the Government for the work they gave. But 
for them there would not be as much work in the 
locality. . 

6959. In your district were the depots convenient? — 
Yes, in my district they were very convenient. There 


might be questions arising about Hynes, the contractor, 
and I wish to allude to the question. There was a 
large security given by Hynes, and I was very much 
interested in the poor people having the relief in the 
proper locality. Mr. M'Donagh, of Galway, supplied 
the meal, and his nephew, Mr. Hynes ; and only for 
these things having been done, perhaps have fever and 
frightful disease amongst the people. 

6960. Mr. Robinson. — How are the people off this 
season as to crops ? — They are pretty fair. 

6961. Is the potato crop good? — It would have 
been better but for the severity of the spring, and the 
harvest time was very bad. If the crop had been 
saved it would have been very good. 

6962. Did Mr. Tuke give any relief at all? — No, 
except in seed potatoes, which have done exeedingly 
well in the majority of cases. 

6963. Mr. Redington. — The question was raised as 
to certain people who did not appear to be quite desti- 
tute, and who were appointed as gangers. Do you 
approve of that system ? — I do, because if you do not 
put intelligent men over the works they will not be 
carried out properly, and the poor people, perhaps, will 
not come in time. 

6964. You don’t think, therefore, that any of the 
people in receipt of relief, except the gangers, were not 
fit cases? — No. 

6965. Do you know Owen Donel? — I do. 

6966. Did you think he was a person who was a fit 
recipient? — He was equally fit as any man in the 
parish who got it almost. He has his farm. I don’t 
want to interfere at all. Captain Thompson is a very 
indulgent landlord, but I think it will come out after- 
wards. 

6967. You think he is a poor man ? — Unless he had 
got credit he could not have lived. 

6968. Mi - . Robinson. — Did the guardians take a 
good deal of interest in the administration of relief ? — 
The guardians did in my district. They attended here 
every day. 

6969. Why did not they take the same interest in 
it in the boardroom ? — If business is obstructed in this 
way how can you blame men ? They were disgusted. 

6970. Mr King. — Would not you think it a 
very queer thing that Owen Donel should pay £6 
grand jury cess, and at the same time be receiving 
relief ? — I don’t know. 

6971. Do you think he would do such a thing if 
Captain Thompson had him there as manager over the 
farm, and allow his name to be on the rate book ? — 
Is Owen’s name on the rate book ? 1 know the shop- 
keepers could not make a decree on him as he is 
reduced to absolute poverty. 

6972. Did not you hear Mi - . Mongan say he paid 
him £6 cess? — Yes. 

6973. Do you believe he would allow his name to 
go on the rate book and on the grand jury book if he 
were not employed on a road ? — You know the world 
pretty well, and you know chicanery of the world, and 
you know how to get out of a law suit, too. 

6974. Do you consider it a strange thing that the 
money should be paid by him ? — I do not. 

6975. What is your explanation ? — My explanation 
is that it is in his name and Pat Donel’s and in Captain 
Thompson’s name, and that the grazing of cattle is 
taken off that land for so many months in the year, 
and then when the public cess collector comes on the 
land he will make a seizure and take poor men’s 
cattle, and Owen Donel must go and get the money 
from whoever is interested in the grazing of the land. 

6976. In your opinion he is a very poor man? — 
Yes. 
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6977. Mr. Robinson. — What electoral division are 
you guardian for ? — Illion and Moyrus. 

6978. It was stated by Father Flannery that Mr. 
Bourke authorised him to commence relief works ? — 
Yes. I was in that day, and I voted to get the works 
started in Father Flannery’s district and my own. 

6979. Did you understand Mr. Bourke to authorise 
him to commence ? — I did. We put it to the poll, 
and we were defeated by one or two of a majority. 

6980. The guardians declined to allow you to com- 
mence, in the first instance ? — Yes ; they said it would 
be time enough to go on when they were all ready to 
go on together ; and Father Biggins, Father Moloney, 
and myself started the work, and we selected as 
gangers the most intelligent persons we could get. 

6981. The relieving officer wrote out the tickets 
at the end of the week ? — Yes. Father Moloney had 
his own parish boot and knew the parties. Father 
Moloney always had his parish book here when sign- 
ing the books. 

6982. Was application made by the people, or did 
you order them to go on the works ? — The priest and 
myself and the relieving officer were together. 

6983. Did you select the people from a list of ap- 
plicants ? — Well, Father Moloney had his parish book 
and gave a list to the relieving officer. 

6984. Did you select them from his parish book or 
irom a list of applications 1— From his parish book. 

69S5. And I suppose they all followed you about? 
Yes, yes ; running everywhere. 

6986. You put on the head of the family in each 
case 1 — Yes. There was a rush in the first week, and 
there was one or two out of each house. 

6987. There was a great deal of confusion ? — Yes. 

Every one said he had as good a right to work as any, 
and afterwards they settled down, and they were re- 
duced properly. . . 

6988. Did you find it difficult to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad cases? — Yes, just for the first 
week. 

6989. Were all the people put on the works desti- 
tute except the gangers ?— Everyone to my knowledge. 

6990. The gangers you don’t consider destitute ?— 
No ; they were selected as intelligent people who were 
to look after the works and hand in a list to the re- 
lieving officer. I was offered a calf and a cow for £1 
myself. 

6991. Did that man get relief? — I gave credit for 
meal myself. Since I began to give credit I never 
gave so much before. 

6992. Is there much due to you? — About £1,100. 

6993. By whom?— By all the people about the 
countin'. 

6994. Mr. Redington— What week did your 
work begin ?— The same week as Father Flannery’s. 

6995. When were the tickets issued after that?— 
About the 15th May. 

6996. What is your opinion about the stoppage of 
the relief on the 5th June ?— Supposing the 5th June 
was a Saturday, the relieving officer, owing to the 
amount of work that was on him, could not reach the 
givin« out of the tickets until the middle of the week, 
and, in anticipation of the ticket, the contractor would 
give a week’s supply in advance, and then these tickets 
they would get they would bring them in the middle 
of the next week again. 

6997. Would the ticket on the 10th be payment 
for the work up to the 5th ? — Yes. 

6998. Were the works stopped from the 5th to the 
12th?— Yes. 

6999. And there were no tickets for the week end- 
ing the 12 th ? — No. 

7000. Did they get credit then?— They did; in 
fact, I gave an immensity of credit that week. 

7001° On the 10th they got the tickets?— Yes. 
7002. They very likely supported them from the 
5th to the 12 th ?— Yes. I sold a great deal of meal 


to the people during that week, and I know the way 
they divided it. 

7003. You advanced meal to the people? — Yes. 

7004. You only advanced to those who had some 
credit ? — I had a lot of my own customers. 

7005. The people you advanced to were not desti- 
tute ? — They were. 

7006. What chance have you of recovering your 
money ? — I generally run the risk. There is money 
due me these last six or seven years. 

7007. Were you running a great risk ? — Certainly, 
and there is no shopkeeper who could not tell you of 
the same risk. 

7008. In Illion there were 582 persons on relief on 
the 5th June, and only 11 on the 12th June? — That 
is the week we are speaking of. 

7009. On the 26th June there wore 321 on relief, 
and on the 3rd July only 11? — The works were all 
stopped, and then the guardians wrote to know were 
they to continue the works, and they ceased that week 
pending the reply from the Local Government Board. 

7010. Did you protest? — Yes. 

7011. Weren’t you aware you were running a great 
risk ? — Yes. 

7012. When you found that in spite of the risk you 
ran no one died, didn’t that seem to prove that you 
had been rather liberal ? — No, because notwithstanding 
all the relief, they were trying to raise credit, even 
coming into my place in Clifden for it. The worstperiod 
was about the middle of April, and the shopkeepers 
were getting tired of giving credit and they were 
almost refusing the people. 

7013. How did they get on? — Every fellow who 
could raise credit got it. 

7014. And these people you put on the relief work 
were supported by meal obtained on credit up to the 
time the relief works were opened? — Yes. 

7015. You didn’t advance meal to people who had no 
stock ? — I know different men who went to England 
and Scotland, and I gave them £10 or £12 credit, 
until they earned it in England, and they had noth ng. 

7016. Trusting to their work? — Trusting to their 
good health and work in Scotland. 

7017. Do you know Martin B. Joyce, the pub 
lican? — Yes. 

7018. He got relief? — That is Myles Joyce, he did 
not require relief, it was Father Biggins did that. 
The road was convenient to his own house, and he 
asked the priest to allow him to superintend it as he 
was in a great hurry with the road. The priest asked 
me to bring it before the Board next day, and I did, 
and there was no objection to it. 

7019. You were quite aware he was not a fit 
recipient? — Yes, and he only got it for two weeks. 

7020. Was it fair to the public, if this road was 
made for him, that he should be paid for superintending 
it — could he not have superintended it for nothing ? — 
We did not like, when the priest was asking as a 
special favour — the guardians would not like to oppose 
him. 

7021. Do you know Festy Joyce ? — Yes. 

7022. Is he a poor man ?— He is not. 

7023. Why did he get relief? — He did not get any, 
but his son did. Father Moloney selected the son, 
for every one who knows that country, knows that 
hardly one of them can read or write. He was selected 
to superintend that road as he could read and write. 
We sent for Peter Joyce, and he was not able to read or 
write, and we had to select Festy Joyce’s son. 

7024. There are no 'destitute persons able to read or 
write? — Yes, there are, but they were not in this 
district. I know a great many guardians who can 
hardly read or write. 

7025 Do you know P. Gorman ? — Yes. He was 
selected by the priest as having a large family. 

7026. Was he a ganger? — Yes. 

7027. You selected these not because they were 
destitute, but because they were intelligent men? — Yes. 

u 
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7028. Was there any person in receipt of relief, 
other than the gangers, who was not destitute ? — No, 
on my oath so far as I. know. 

7029. Do you approve of the works that were 
carried out ? — Yes. 

7030. Mr. M‘ Donnell, p.l.g. — Aren’tyou aware that 
the board of guardians were under the impression that 
they could appoint stewards when the roads were 
commenced ? — Yes, and they had a great discussion 
here on the matter. 

7031. And the bulk of the guardians pressed to be 
permitted to employ proper men to see that the 
people really did some- work ? — Quite so. 

7032. Aud it was on these grounds that Joyce was 
employed ? — Yes, every one of them. And later on I 
told “you won’t be paid for your labour,” and he said he 
did not care, that the place suited. 

7033. Mr. King. — Isn’t it a fact that it was dis- 
cussed whether these men would answer as assistant 
relieving officers ? — Not at all. 

7034. But assistant relieving officers were ap- 
pointed ? — There was none of these ever mentioned in 
connection with the relieving officers. 

7031a. But isn’t it a fact that it was discussed 
whether respectable men the same as Mr. Joyce should 
be selected as gangers and do all the work that the 
assistant relieving officers afterwards did ? — I have no 
recollection of. anything. I only recollect that a great 
many of the guardians made proposal to get proper 
paid superintendents of the works. 

7035. Do you know men named Pat Rielly and 
Joe King ? — I do well. 

7036. And Festy King, Joe Faherty, Abraham 
Faherty, and Michael M'Donagh ? — I do well. 

7037. Suppose every one of them swore they were 
making fences for you instead of working on the roads, 
would that be false? — They were working on the 
relief road, that was granted here and signed by the 
chairman, leading up to my house. 

7038. How many yards is your house from the 
public road ? — It is more than I could tell you. There 
are two roads leading to my house. That case was 
brought specially before the Board by Father Moloney, 
and it was discussed by the guardians, and it was 
allowed. The only question the chairman put to 
Father Moloney was whether the people were proper 
recipients for relief. 

7039. Mr. Redington. — Was the road authorised by 
the guardians ? — It was. 

7040. Mr. King. — If all these people swear they 
were building fences round your house would that be 
false ? — They were building anything that was useful. 

7041. There is an avenue up from the road to your 
house ? — You are quite wrong. 

7042. You are alter swearing that this road was 
scheduled ? — Yes. 

7043. And they made a road with a path on both 
sides ? — Yes ; that was approved by the guardians. 

7044. And they made a fence roundabout it? — 
Yes. 

7045. Mr. Redington. — Were the fences along the 


road? — Yes, and very much required too. There were 
different roads brought on after the first time. It is 
called the Cashel Hoad. 

7046. Mr. King. — Do you know Pat Rielly, Stephen 
Lenehan, Peter Connolly, and Mary Flynn ? — Yes. 

7047. And if every one of them came here and said 
they were spreading turf for you, would that be false ? 
- — Yes. 

7048. And if they swore they were spreading turf 

and footing turf for you, and that they were paid for 
it as relief work, would that be false ? — It would, 
except in this way. You know when the relief works 
were reduced to three or four days, and not the full 
week’s employment 

7049. Mr .Redington. — When was that? — The end 
of J une. Then the people used to come to me for two 
days in the week. 

7050. Did you pay them for all the work they did 
on your farm ? — Yes. This only happened when the 
work was. reduced to two or three days. 

7051. Mr. King. — Supposing all these parties come 
in here and swear that you paid them nothing, that 
it was by relief tickets they were paid for working for 
you, would it be false ? — Yes ; and I tell you more, I 
generally get my turf. cut for the last five or six years 
by one day in the week. 

7052. Is this road for the use of the public ? — Yes. 

7053. For about ten or twenty yards into your 
house — isn’t your house within twenty yards of the 
public road?— Yes, it is about 100 on one side and 
20(J or 300 on the other side. 

7054. Do you think it was right and proper for you 
as Poor-law Guardian to get public money to build an 
avenue or road, as you say, from the public road into 
your dwelling-house, where you keep a public-house 
and store, and to make another road to the rere of the 
house and surround it with a high fence ? — I have a 
most vivid recollection. It was on the same occasion 
as the turf cutting. I got them for the remaining 
days, and paid them myself out of my own pocket 
with meal and money too. 

7055. You swear this was a scheduled road? — Yes. 

Mr. Monahan , p.l.g. — It was not on the same 

occasion — it was about a fortnight afterwards, and I 
seen the chairman signing the order for it. 

7056. By Mr. King. — Do you still swear that you 
paid the men ? — I do positively ; I paid sums of 
money myself for the- latter part of the week. 

7057. Mr. Redington. — Didn’t you say that the 
work was passed by the Board of Guardians ? — I do. 

7058. And the people who worked on it were paid 
by ticket? — Yes, for four days in the week. 

7059. Did you pay them for any work on the same 
road? — Yes, outside the relief works. Three days 
were allowed for the people to work at that time, and 
it was very small for the people, and everyone 
acknowledged they were destitute, and for the other 
three days I used to pay them myself. 

7060. Mr. Robinson. — So that the people were paid 
portion by you and portion by the relief? — Yes. 


Major D'Arcy, j.p., sworn. 


7061. Mr. Robinson. — Y on attended this Board 
throughout the whole time of the distress ? — I never 
missed a day. 

7062. There was a great deal of pressure and con- 
fusion from time to time ? — A great deal. 

7063. Do you think it was inevitable ? — I do. 

7064. In consequence of the great distress? — Yes ; 
the confusion of the people who came in a mass 
outside 

7065. Do you think the Guardians had a great 
deal to contend with? — They had great difficulty to 
contend with. 

7066. Do you think they could have been able to 
rule the books ? — No ; I don’t think they could. 
They got their books here on several days. At times 


I know the Board was adjourned when there was no 
necessity — once or twice. 

. 7067. "Under what circumstances was the Board 
adjourned? — Well, the chairman and some of the 
guardians did not agree and were annoyed, and then 
the chairman left the chair. 

7068. Then the work did not come to a conclusion 
in consequence of that ? — No ; he adjourned the board 
and then you can’t go on again ; he left the chair. 

7069. Without ruling the books? — Yes. 

7070. Were there many cases before him when 
that was done ? — Some days the books were not ruled 
at all. 

7071. Who was the chairman on that day? — Mr. 
Gorham one day, and I protested agaiust it. 
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7072. What was the reason of the adjournment 
•without signing the books ? — Some difference between 
the chairman and some of the guardians. 

7073. A personal matter 1 — There were so many- 
personal matters cropping up ; differences, I suppose. 

7074. They adjourned the board 1— Yes. 

7075. With regard to the administration of relief, 
what observations do you wish to make 1 ! — In my 
district there were three villages I knew, and I had 
known the position of the people very well. Having 
been a long time out of the country I did not know 
the actual amount of distress. They petitioned to get 
a road where 1 knew it would be a great use, and T 
got it scheduled here, and as to all the people who 
were employed on that I went over them, and as far 
as I could gather they all required relief at the time. 
I know some of them had some few head of miserable 
cattle and they had to give them their seed potatoes 
to keep them alive. They could not get sale for them. 
With regai’d to the gangsmen, I knew that to have 
such works going on and not to have proper persons 
to look after them was only throwing money away, 
and I proposed that wherever there was a road there 
should be gangsmen appointed to look after the 
works ; to see that they were properly carried out. 
With regard to the road I took an interest in for 
these people I mentioned at the board that there was 
a man who should be appointed named Magrath. I 
knew he had twelve in family and was in distress, 
and that although he had cattle he was in distress. I 
never recommended a single man. I was particular. 
I did not think it was the place of the guardians to 
recommend men to be put on ; I thought that that 
was the duty of the relieving officer. I never 
recommended a single man to be put on. This man 
was at work and I immediately appointed him gangs- 
man on the road, and I believe he saved a great deal. 
I constantly went on that road and I never saw one 
that ought not to be on it. If I did I would have 
had them turned off under the circumstances. With 
regard to the circumstance Father Flannery mentioned 
about applying to have roads put on I felt it my duty 
to vote against him, for I knew it was illegal to open 
up the roads before the Act was passed, and I thought 
it should not be put in force in one place more than 
another, and besides it was illegal, and I believe Mr. 
Bourlce’s opinion was that Father Flannery’s motion 
should have been beaten. 

7076. Why did you think it was illegal? — Because 
the Act had not been passed. 

7077. But the Local Government Board had written, 
authorizing the guardians to anticipate the Act? — I 
don’t think we had that. 

7078. Yes ; the meeting was the 27th, and the 
letter was dated the 20th ?— I did not think we had 
the right until the Act was passed. 

Rev. Mr. Flannery. — It was understood that the 
Board had authorized us to anticipate the Act. 


Major Darcy. — It was only from a sense of doing 
what was right that I opposed it. 

7080. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think the relief was 
economically administered ? — I do. 

7081. What is your district? — It is part of the 
Clifden Union. It is just two or three townlands 
where I knew about the people, for I have not 
been long in the country. 

7082. Mr. Redington. — The Government grants 
were £4,422. Do you think relief.might have been 
given within that limit, without taxing the rate- 
payers, to the extent of £3,000 in addition ? — I dare 
say it might, but it was very difficult. The clergy 
were the pex-sons who knew the state of the country 
best. The proprietors or their agents did not come 
here to see who were the parties, and as I did not 
know their circumstances, I would not feel justified 
in having them struck off. If anything happened 
afterwards I would feel it a very serious thing. I 
did not strike them off, and I did not put them on. 

7083. There was a great chance of the rates having 
to make up the difference between the Government 
grant and the expenditure you were incurriug ? — If it 
was supposed there was starvation they should bo 
relieved. 

7084. Was there danger of starvation every week ? 
—I could not tell you that generally. 

70S5. Can you tell us why they stopped the relief 
so suddenly ? — I voted strongly against it. I thought 
that a most extraordinary thing — if you had one 
hundred men on relief, to strike off twenty or thirty 
per cent., without going into the individual cases, 
and, perhaps, striking off those who needed it most. 
I could not understand that at all. 

7086. When that resolution was passed on the 3rd 
June, did you oppose it? — I did, because to stop all at 
a moment was a most extraordinary proceeding. I 
thought afterwards that the Local Government Board 
could not have thought we were so extravagant as 
they said, when they sent down and asked us would 
we extend it a little more. 

7087. Mr. King. — Isn’t it on account of the letter 
of the Local Government Board stating that the 
guardians were extravagant in the relief, that the 
guardians said they would stop it and use the powers 
vested in the relieving officer?— I thought that our 
stopping at a moment, without investigating indivi- 
dual cases, a -very dangerous thing to do, if we were 
giving relief as we ought before. No one could take 
such an interest in them as their clergymen ; the ex- 
officio guardians did not attend ; the duty was thrown 
altogether on the elected guardians, and no one else 
seemed to me to take any interest in it, and we could 
not have the clergymen coming in and stating the men 
required it. It was very hard for the elected guar- 
dians to say they would go against them. 


CUFDEK 
Major D’Arcy. 


Mr. Cornelius King, p.l.g., sworn. 


7088. Mr. Robinson . — You have stated that you 
object to pay for any of the excess expenditure which 
will be charged to the rates ? — Yes. 

7089. Give your reasons for that ; do you consider 
the Act was economically administered by the re- 
lieving officers ? — I do not. 

7090. Can you give us the names of any persons 
who received relief who were not entitled to it? — I 
have given you a great many already. 

7091. You have not given them; you have cross- 
examined about them ? — This (produced) is the list of 
persons for the Clifden division, and if I have to pay 
anything for the relief, I say that every one on that 
list should not get relief. I will also swear that 
William Lydon, the smith, was working with Mr. 
Wilson at the time he received relief, and it was a 


long time afterwards I discovered he was on. The Mr. Cornelius 
books used not to be signed on the board days, and King- 
when I came to protest, I was hounded down by the 
relieving officer and the then ' Chairman, and I was 
made a°laughing stock, as they say, in the Galway 
Observer. 

7092. Mr. Redington .— You say William Lydon 
was working with Mr. Wilson at the time he was re- 
ceiving relief? — Yes, and I believe he is second cousin 
of the relieving officer. 

7093. What is Mr Wilson’s name?— Jackson 
Wilson. 

7094. Mr. Robinson . — Does Mr. Lydon, the reliev- 
ing officer, admit that he was working with Mr. 

Wilson at the time ? — 

Mr. A. Lydon. — No. 

U 2 
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Cmfde.s-. 7095. Wliafc about William Coneys, did he receive 
. relief? — Yes, they are both residing in the one house. 

i,.o. inf ’ 7096. His brother is a guardian? — Yes, he is pay- 
ing .£40 a year. 

7097. Is he living in the same house with the 
guardian ? — Yes, and he was a ganger on this road 
leading to his own place. 

7098. What do you say of Staunton and Durkin ? — 
The information I received about these was that they 
were two servant men of Mr. Coneys, the poor law 
guardian, and they never worked a day or a moment 
on the road. 

7099. Did they get relief? — Yes. 

7100. Do you know that of your own knowledge? 
— Yes, the contractor told me that he supplied Mr. 
Coneys with whiskey instead of meal and flour on the 
tickets. 

7101. You think Koche was not a man who should 
get relief ? — No. 


7102. Who was the contractor who said that? — 
Mr. O’Malley. He says he gave whiskey in place of 
the relief the two servant men were to get. 

7103. Who can prove that the two men were not 
working? — Michael King and John King, two 
men who were working in the locality. 

7104. Jeffrey Coneys is not on relief? — I was told 
by one of the men on the road that he was a ganger 
on their place. I believe he was. 

7105. Mr. A. Lydon. — There was a road laid down 
through his place. He acted as gangsman, but he was 
not paid. 

7106. Mr. C. King , p.l.g. — But is there a son who 
worked on the road, and was paid in the Errislannan 
division ? 

Mr. A. Lydon. — A son of the guardian ? 

7107. Mr. King, p.l.g. — No, but a son of William 
Coneys’ — did he get relief ? 

Mr. A. Lydon. — I think he did. 


Examination of Mr. C. King, 

Mr. C. King, 7108. You don’t think him a fit recipient ? — No. 

7109. How many of the Coneys got relief? — James 
aud Jeffrey. 

7110. Jeffrey is not on it? — That is all I know 
about it. 

7111. What about Michael Coneys? — Yes, he got 
relief. He came to me to complain about the amount 
of relief he got ; I did not know he was on the relief 
at all, until he walked in to me on the 26th June. I 
said where did you get relief, and he said, down at the 
relief works. “ What did you get ?” — “ Here it is,” 
he said, and he laid it down, a stone and a half of 
flour, half a stone of oatmeal, 1 lb. of sugar, and an 
ounce of tobacco, and I weighed the whole thing 
together, the flour, meal, sugar, and altogether they 
weighed 2 stone 3 lbs. 2 ounces. 

7112. What was the money value he got? — 4s. was 
the relief he was to get. 

7113. What is your point ? — Mypoint is that he was 
charged Is. KM a stone for the meal, instead of Is. 7d. 

7114. What do you say about John Connolly ? — 
He is a contractor for conveying paupers into the 
house, and I objected to relief being given to him 
There was a bill for £5 10s. for the carriage of 
paupers before the Board from him. 

7115. To your own knowledge? — Yes, I taw it 
there ; I read it, and I understand he is supplying 
milk to the workhouse. 

7116. Don’t you know who is the contractor? — Wo 
leave that to Mr. Burke, he supplies milk here, and I 
know he has a farm from the trustees of the represen- 
tatives of the late Dr. Magee. 

7117. Do you think he pays more than £20 a year 
rent ?— I think so. 

7118. Do you think he has more than ten cattle? 
— Yes, and sheep, too ; and I understand he pur- 
chased another property here lately. 

7119. James Mullen? — He should not get relief 
either. He is living with his father, who keeps the 
tolls and customs in the town. 

7120. What age is the son? — He is a little over 
twenty ; he lives in the same house with the father. 

7121. I suppose the tolls and customs are of con- 
siderable value ? — Yes. 

7122. Stephen Mullen? — His brother is living in 
the house with him, and my information is that the 
son was working, but this man was not working on 
the road at all. I am not able to prove it myself, 
except from what I am told — that this man was 
working elsewhere when he got this relief — that 
this officer did not look after the public money at 
all. 

7123. You state that he was working elsewhere 
when he got the relief? — Yes ; his brother was living in 
the house with him, and I object to give x-elief to two 
people out of the same house. 


p.l.g., resumed by Mr. Redington. 

7124. Did you object at the time these names 
were considered at the Boai-d of Guardians ? — I 
objected to every one of them, and cautioned them 
about them, but 1 was hounded down, and Andrew 
Lydon and his brother went to assault me here one 
day. 

7125. P. Joyce ? — He has about half a score of 
cattle ; he has a horse and cart, and he was working; 
at the convent and new presbytery at the time,, 
drawing sand and lime, and he had another son 
woi'king for Mr. Stanley at the time. 

7126. Anthony Mulkern? — I objected to him at 
the Board here. 

7127. You say he is well off? — I say he should not 
get relief, for himself and his brothei'-in-law ai’e always 
joined in buying and selling fish, and it was repoi-ted 
he had money lent out at interest. 

7128. Does he buy on a large scale? — Yes, but 
the fish has not been so plentiful in the summer 
time. 

7129. Was there much fish being caught at the; 
time he got relief ? — No. 

7130. Perhaps he had no means of living? — He 
could live ; he had plenty of work. 

7131. Pat King ? — I object to two out of the same 
house. 

7132. Who is the other out of the same house? — 
He had one son wox-king with Mi - . Lydon, driving 
the mail car ; he was working on one road, and his son 
on the other. 

7133. You don’t object to one of them working? — 
No, but I object to two. 

7134. Were they both getting paid as heads of 
families ? — I could not say. 

7135. P. Joyce, junior ? — He was working at the 
convent all the time. 

7136. All the time regularly at the convent? — 
Yes. 

7137. John Nee? — He was woi - king at Dr. Cory’s. 

7138. Constantly employed? — Yes, everyday — in 
fact, on the 28th of May, I thought it my business to 
go up to where the people were working, and I 
took the names of every one who was working on 
the road. 

7139. But this man was not working on the 
road? — No. I think it was his daughter was there 
that day ; it was. I have her name here — Mary 
Nee. 

7140. You are sure she is the daughter ? — Yes, I 
know her. I saw her there. 

7141. Stephen Joyce? — He was employed by Mr. 
Joseph Goiham constant, and he has a pi - etty good farm 
convenient to me. I know him since he was a little 
boy. 

7142. You swear he was in constant employment? 
— Yes, and his son was working on the road. 
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7143. F. Mulkern?— He has no family but him- 
self and his wife, and I was giving him credit for a 
number of years, and I would give him credit, £20 
worth now if he asked it. 

7144. You don’t believe he wanted it 1 — He was 
as much entitled to it as Major Darcy. 

7144a. Did he require it 7 — No. 

7145. John Staunton? — I don’t believe he wanted 
it either. He could get credit and he got it. 

7146. "What is his employment? — He’s a farmer, 
and he has cattle and a brood mare. 

7147. Thomas Toole? — He had a lot of cattle also, 
and should not get relief. 

7148. Tom Lydon? — The same also ; there are two 
Lydons. 

7149. You think he is not a fit recipient? — lam 
certain of it. 

7150. J. Joyce, the publican who was a ganger? — 
The relieving officer might as well go and give it 
to me. 

7151. Do you know Gorman, the police pensioner ? — 

I do. 

7152. You don’t consider him fit? — He has £60 
odd as pension. 

7153. James Green? — I believe from Mr. Cooke, 
the guardian, there is no more respectable man in the 
country. I knew him at the time I was relieving 
officer myself, and he has a son comes in wearing kid 
gloves, with a horse and car, and one of the grandest 
little ponies. 

7154. They live in the same house ? — Yes. 

7155. You know William Mitten? — Yes; he is a 
distant relative of mine. 

7156. You object to his getting relief? — Yes. 

7157. Is he a farmer? — Yes. 

7158. Pat King ?— Yes ; these are the only names 
that were given me. I believe there are many more. 
There are two Pat Kings in Roundstone, and if they 
received relief the relieving officer might as well give 
you relief. 

7159. Do you know Tom King, in Joyce’s dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

7160. Is he a fit recipient ? — No. 

7161. Yo\i heard he was put on by Mr. H. M'Don- 
nell ? — I don’t care who he was put on by. 

7162. Do you know Festus King? — Yes; a man 
who is selling sheep almost every day, and jobbing in 
cattle. 

7163. Do you know Acton? — I was in Letterfrack 
when he passed me and another man. “ There,” said the 
man, “is a man who got relief, and we counted 
twelve or thirteen bullocks of his that Mr. Joseph 
Gorham bought from him at the fair.” 


7164. Are you sure they were his bullocks? — So clifdejj. 

this gentleman told me, and he admitted afterwards c""jjj n g 
himself they were, and he came to me to complain of P ’ 

my talking about him at the boardroom. 

7165. Anthony M'Aveeley ? — He has a publicliouso 
in Cleggan. 

7166. Do you know Higgins ? — Yes ; he has a house 
in the town of Clifden. 

7167. What means of living has he ? — He has a 
very good farm, and cheap too. 

7168. Owen O’Donnell? — He is as comfortable a 
man as there is in that side of the country. 

7169. Do you know that side of the country 
well? — I do, indeed. I know the principal people 
in it. 

7170. Mr. Robinson. — You have given us a list of 
eighty-seven cases ?-- Yes ; and I object myself to pay 
anything for these people, for I consider they are not 
fit cases. 

7171. Did you object here ? — Yes ; every name that 
came before me I objected to, and i reported to the 
Local Government Board, but I was brow-beaten down 
and laughed at when the chaiiunan gave his servant 
man relief. 

7172. Mr. Redington. — Who is that? — Mr. William 
Gorham. He is living in the same house with him. 

7173. What is the man’s name? — Pat Lydon ; 
there was an inquiry about him the other day. 

7174. Did Pat get relief? — 

Mr. A. Lydon. — Yes ; I believe there is no poorer 
man in the place than William Lydon. 

7175. Was he at that time ? — 

Mr. A. Lydon. — I don’t know. 

7176. Mr. Robinson. — You consider the cases you 
have given are typical cases. 

Mr. G. King, p.l.g. — Yes ; there is another ques- 
tion as to the changeability of these people. Mr. 

Lydon has charged some of these people to the Clifden 
division that should not be charged to it. I applied 
for the list and I would not be given it. I knew the 
majority of the names myself, and I wanted to see 
were they there. 

7177. Mr. Redington. — Did you refuse to show 
him the application and report book, Mr. Lydon ? 

7178. Mr. A. Lydon. — No ; certainly not. 

7179. Mr. Robinson. — Your complaint is that there 
are several cases -wrongfully charged ? 

Mr. C. King, p.l.g. — Yes. 

7180. Mr. Redington. — Do you consider the cases 
we have gone into as typical of all the eighty-seven on 
your list? 

Mr. C. King, p.l.g. — Yes, I am satisfied that every 
one on that list is a perfectly typical case. 


Mr. G. King, p.l g., cross-examined. 


7181. Mr. A. Lydon . — Who put the people to work 
on the Fahy-road %— Everyone on Fahy-road ? 

7182. Well, some of them ?— It was discussed here 
in the board-room, and I agree so far as that with 
Major Darcy’s evidence. We considered that we 
should get the most intelligent men in the locality to 
act as assistant relieving officers or overseers superin- 
tending the roads. I thought it was all right and de- 
cided upon, and that we were to have no assistant 
relieving officers, and I went on the Sunday following 
to Ballyconee, and I had to strike out this road, and I 
said to Flaherty take the poorest in the locality up 
to twenty-five but no more until Wednesday, when the 
matter will be brought before the Board and in- 
structions given, and I don’t believe he exceeded that 
number up to the Board day. 

718.3. Mr. Redington . — Did you tell him what 
people to employ? — I said relieve any up to 
twenty Or twenty-five that you see to be extreme cases 
until the Board decides what is to be done. 

7184. Who is Flaherty to whom you gave that 
order — you authorized him to put twenty-five men on 
the works?— To pick out twenty-five people. 


7185. You left him to decide who were the poorest Mr. C- King, 
people ? — I named some of them for him, and on the r '• 
Wednesday following the whole matter was taken out 

of our hands, and the relieving officer got directions, 
and 1 saw no more. 

7186. Mr. A. Lydon. — Did you believe Flaherty 
was a poor man ? — No. 

7187. Why did you consent? — I was acting on the 
suggestion made to me at a private meeting. 

7188. Did you want me to give relief to Pat Wallis ? 

— I might ; and perhaps he was more entitled to it 
than parties living next door to him. 

7189. Mr. Redington — Do you believe he was ? — 

No, I do not. 

Mr. A. Lydon . — You asked me to give him relief? 

— No ; I would not for Clifden ask you to give a 
man relief. 

7190. Mr. Redington. — Do you deny that you asked 
him to put a man on relief? — I do. 

7191. What did you say to him about Wallis? — I 
could not tell whether there was over such a thing 
mentioned at all ; but if it was mentioned, I say he is 
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as much entitled to it, and more than two men who 
were living in the neighbourhood. 

7192. What did you say at that time! — I might 
have said that at the time. 

7193. Mr. Lydon. — How many in family has he? — 
I could not say ; that is your business. 

7194. What rent does he pay ? — I believe .£14. 

7195. How many head of cattle has he ? — I am not 
aware. 

7196. Do you swear that Coursey is not a fit case 
to receive relief ? — No. I know nothing about the 
man’s means — I am only complaining of the price he 
was charged over the contract price of the meal. 

7197. Where had he bought it? — In your shop, I 
believe. 

7198. On your oath, have 1 a shop in Clifden? — 
You are living with your mother. 

7199. Why do you swear that this man got goods 
at my shop. Have I a shop in Clifden ? — Haven’t 
you as much right to it as your mother ? 

7200. Not at all — but if I had ? — You have no shop 
in your own name. 

7201. Then that is false, isn’t it? — I won’t answer 
that, for I did not swear such a thing. 

7202. Mr. Redington. — He swore that the man told 
him he got certain goods from your shop ? 

7203. Mr. Lydon. — Well, I will swear I have noshop. 

7204. Mr. King, p.l.g. — I t is in his mother’s name 
to be sure, but she is not the contractor at all, and the 
man is charged too much for the stuff. 

7205. Mr. A. Lydon. — Who put Mullenon thework? 
— He is a cousin of mine also, and I complained also 
afterwards when I found we had to pay for the relief. 

7206. Who put him to work? — It strikes me I did. 
I think I told him the same as I told Flaherty, to 
take charge until the next board day, and then we 
washed our hands of it. 

7207. Isn’t Flaherty the father, a boatman of 
yours ? — Yes. 

720S. What does he earn ? — He does not earn many 
trips now. 

7209. How many head of cattle has he? — I don’t 
know — that is your busines, not mine. 

7210. How many in family has he ? — I don’t know, 
he has one or two. 

7211. Mi\ Redington. — Arn’t they boatmen of 
yours? — Yes. 

7212. Were you ever in his house? — Yes, he has 
one or two children. 

7213. Mr. Lydon. — Why did you pick him out ? — 
Because he was a most trustworthy person to put in 
my absence until the Board arranged matters, and he 
was struck off in a week or so. 

7214. Are Stephen Mullen and James Mullen 
brothers ? — No. 

7215. Didn’t you swear they were ? — No, I swore 
Tom was. 

7215. Mr. Redington. — Which is the son of the man 
-who has the tolls and customs ? — James. 

7216. Why did you put him on the relief? — Be- 
•cause it was arranged that we would have these men 
instead of relieving officers to act as superintendents. 

7217. Why did you object to him just now? — I 
object to him after Wednesday, when I found the 
thing was all wrong. 

7218. Don’t you know the relieving officers would 
have to be paid by the rates ? — I knew we would have 
to pay it. I did not know of this arrangement with 
the officei’s. 

7219. Mr. Lydon. — Do you swear you objected to 
him the week after ? — I don’t know about the week 
after, but in another week after I did. 

7220. In a month after did you want to put him 
on, and did I report against it ? — No, on the contrary ; 
I reported it to the Local Government Board. 

7221. You reported Flaherty ? — No, it was Mullen 
I said. 

7222. Mr. O'LougJUin, p.l.g. — In John Joyce’s 
case are you prepared to prove that John Joyce the 


contractor, got relief? — I asked Canavan had he this 
man as contractor. 

7223. Mr. Lydon. — Did you attend a meeting in 
Clifden to condemn me for not giving these parties 10s. 
a week instead of what they were getting ? — Am I 
obliged to answer that? 

7224. Mr. Redington. — Certainly? I attended the 
meeting, but I did not speak at all at it. 

7225. Mr. Lydon. — What resolution was passed at 
it? — I forget ; it was on the public street. 

7226. What was the purport of it ? — I think it was 
condemning Mr. Lydon for not giving them the amount 
of relief they were entitled to. 

7227. Did you say that I should be removed? 

I did not speak at all at the meeting. 

7228. You joined in it ? — I was there the same as 
anybody else. Mi - . O’Hara was the gentleman who 
spoke and Mr. James Mullen and Mr. Joyce. I have 
also to swear what came under my notice — that Mr. 
Lydon exceeded the Board’s instructions entirely, and 
where the relief was reduced he increased it the next 
week. 

7229. Didn’t you swear that you were at the 
meetings where I was denounced for not giving the 
full amount of x-elief ? — I say you have exceeded your 
instructions — when the Board ordered a certain sum 
to be given you increased it. 

7230. Who put the people to work on the race 
course road ? — I had nothing in the world to do with 
that. 

7231. Did you go up there ? — I went there one day. 

7232. Did you put any people to work ? — No ; Mr. 
Burke told them to go on. 

Cross-examined by Mi’. Joseph Canavan, 
Relieving Officer. 

7233. Do you think O’Donnell not a fit recipient? 
— I do. 

7234. Are you aware the amount of money he owes 
and is not able to pay it ?— Indeed I am not, to the 
best of my belief he is well off. The other night he 
was in my shop and told me all about himself and his 
brother, and I swear he told me the cattle on that 
place belonged to himself and his brother and that he 
was tenant there. 

7235. Will you swear Keilly was relieved? — He 
was brought under my notice. 

7236. You believe James Green is a wealthy man ? 
— I believe he should not get relief. 

7237. Do you know his circumstances at all? — All 
I say about his son coming in with a horse and car, 
di’iving policemen and everyone he can find. 

7238. Ax’e you thox-oughly acquainted with his 
circumstances and how he lives ? — I could not have 
a better autlioi’ity than his own son-in-law. 

7239. Is it himself or his son is the publican? — I 
believe it is the father. He was in my time all through 
and I never heard it to be changed. 

7240. Mx\ Redington. — You say that that man is 
the owner of a public house? — Yes. 

7241. And you consider that sufficient means ? — He 
has a horse and car. 

7242. Does that belong to himself or his son? — 
Until he gets marx-ied we have the assumption that it 
all belongs to him. 

7243. Mr. Mongan, p.l.g. — Do you know is it 
Mrs. Cooke’s car he dx-ives in here, who is living in the 
house with him ? — I don’t know anything at all about 
Mrs. Cooke. 

7244. Do you believe James Green to be an honest 
man ? — I do. 

7245. Do you believe he would leave his brother to 
die by the read if he was wealthy?— I say thex’e is no 
more respectable man in Carna than James Green. 

7246. Do you think an honest maix and a wealthy 
man would allow his brother to die by the side of the 
x’oad ? — I do ixot. 

7247. Well, his brother died in a neighbour’s house 
within a few miles of him ? — I don’t know ; that is a 
matter between themselves. 
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James Mullen, p.l.g., sworn. 


Cl-.fden 


7248. Mr. Robinson. — What division are you guar- 
dian fori — Errislanan. I think relief was given 

very fairly in the district. There was one or two par- 
ties who should not have got it. I was a party to it 
myself. There was a squabble about a piece of land, 
and in consequence of this quarrel I had to make a 
ganger of one of them. 

7249. Who was that ? — John Kenealy, and he got 
works started through his land. 

7250. Did you put people on the relief works] — 
No. 

7251. How were they started 1 ? — I am told that 
Kenealy took one out of each house. 

7252. Did you mention the names that he was to 
take 1 — No ; I did not know half of the people. 

7253. You trusted him ? — Yes ; himself and another 
boy. 

7254. Were they relieving officers? — They were 
not; they were gangers. We scheduled each road 
that was to be put on, and we arranged with the priest 
and the guardian as to who was to be put on. 

7255. Was there a resolution on the subject ? — I 
think so ; and it was arranged that the priest and the 
guardian would start the men on the road first, and 
then the relieving officers were to go over the roads. 
It was thought there would be overseers, but the 
Local Government Board would not allow overseers. 
They told us to take intelligent men out of the labour- 
ing classes. 

7256. Then these road works were started neither 
by the priest nor the guardian ? — No. 


7257. But by Kenealy ? — Yes. 

7258. You were to employ a ganger? — Yes. 

7258. And you were to leave the selection of the 

people who were to work on the works to him ?- Yes ; 
we could not go through to every village to pick out 
people. . 

7259. Was it by resolution or was it a verbal 
understanding? — There was an understanding. 

7260. Mr. Reding ion— Even according to your own 
statement you did not do your duty. You did not 
even select the people, you left it to Kenealy to select 
them ? — I could not know half the people. 

7261. But the priest might have done so ? — Yes. 
I went on the road and seen the people working 
myself. 

7262. Mr Robinson. — Why did you not tell the 
relieving officer who was to be on the works ? — I went 
with the relieving officer on the road. 

7263. Mr. Redinglon.—But they were started by 
Kenealy first; you then sent the relieving officer. 
Would it not have been better to have sent the relie- 
ving officer first ? — He could not be everywhere. 

7264. Did you consider it consistent with your 
duty as a guardian to delegate your power to Kenealy ? 
— We only took one man out of each house. 

7265. You left Kenealy to select the men? — No, I 
seen them all and checked over the list from Wednes- 
day. 

7266. Mr. Robinson. — Was the list much altei-ed 
by yourself or the relieving officer ? — No. 


Mr. James 
Mullen. 


Mr. J. Burke, Clerk of Union, recalled. 


7267. Mr. Robinson . — Was there any resolution 
passed by the guardians and put on recoi-d, authorizing 
the guardian of the division and the priest to send 
the people who were to go on the works ? — Except the 
one that I showed already there was not. There was 
no written regular resolution to that effect ; but at the 
time they stopped the works there was a resolution 
passed ; but at the beginning of the works there was 
none. 

7268. Was there an understanding at the beginning 
of the works ? — There was some talk about it. There 
was no definite resolution. 


7269. Was there any understanding come to, verbal 
or written, that the piiest and the guardian were to 
select who were to be on the works 1 — There was a sort 
of understanding about it. 

7270. A sort of understanding? — Yes, that they 
would select parties, proper recipients for outdoor 
relief, and put them on the road, and that was the 
course adopted in nearly every case. 

7271. Did you not suggest to the chairman that 
that was rather an unusual mode of proceeding, 
ignoring the relieving officer altogether? — (No answer.) 

The inquiry was adjourned till next day. 


Mr. J. Burke. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 1886. 

CLTFDEN UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry. 


Mr. A. N. Gomyn, Local Government Board Inspector, sworn. 


7272. Mx-. Robinson . — When were you appointed 
in charge of this union? — I was here about the 25th 
May for the first time. 

7273. The relief works were not in operation at 
that time ? — In full swing. 

7274. Did you attend the board that day? — I 
attended it on the 26th. 

7275. How many did you find on the works at 
that time? — About 18,000. 

7276. And the proceedings which had been adopted 
had been started quite independent of you ? — Yes ; 
quite independent of the guardians as far as I could 
learn. 

7276a. How was that? — There was no application 
made to the guardians in the first place at all. It 
appeared that the plan adopted was that the local 
guardian and very often the priest, I believe, or some- 


one outside the guardians altogether, put people on Mr. A. S', 
the works, and when I came here the books were not Co: "- vn - 
written up at all. That is precisely in accordance 
with the evidence of the relieving officer. He said 
they were put on by other people, and he went and 
took the names of those he found on the works. 

7277. Did you read to the guardians instructions on 
the subject ? — I read the circular and explained it to 
them and tried to impress upon them the fact that 
they would have to pay for this, which they did not 
appear to think. 

7278. When did you do that ?— On the 26th May. 

7279. Did the guardians pay attention to what you 
suggested? — They seemed inclined to do it, but at the 
same time there was no time that day to get the books 
in order. They were not in order and they promised 
to get the books in order as soon as they could. 
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7280. Therefore on the 26th May they were fully 
acquainted as to the illegality of the course they were 
adopting ? — Yes. 

7281. Did you find it possible to induce them to 
change! — They promised to change when I came here 
some days afterwards in attending the board and I 
still found that they had not the names placed in the 
relief book. 

7282. When was that! — About the 8th. 

7283. Then the guardians had no knowledge for some 
time as to who were working? — No ; except getting 
the general return from the relieving officer, when the 
relieving otlicer said there were so many men there. 

7281. That return was not got until after the 
works were commenced ? — A long time. 

7 285. Therefore the administration of the relief was 
not in the hands of the guardians ? — No. 

7286. Beyond the resolution, do you know of any 
steps they took to curb the illegality ? — Immediately 
after that, in the month of June, they said the 
numbers relieved ran up to something like 18,000, 
and I came here and saw Mr Bourke and we talked 
the matter over and I impressed upon him the neces- 
sity of trying to bring them into a proper way. He 
was most anxious to do so, and shortly after that they 
stopped the relief works almost altogether. 

7287. Were you present when they stopped alto- 
gether ? — No ; I was not here, but I was here on the 
9th June, that was the Board meeting after that. 

7288. Did the guardians appear to think there was 
any risk in stopping the works altogether ? — No ; they 
did not seem to think so. 

7289. As to the manner in which they dealt with the 
relieving officers books, were they submitted to him ? 
— Yes ; afterwards they were, when they stopped in 
June, and the thing began lo get into ship shape, in 
fact. 

7290. You heaixl yesterday from Father Flannery 
that the proceedings of the guardians were carried out 
in a thoroughly unbusiness-like manner, and a great 
deal of foreign discussion took place ? — I regret to say 
that, at the three meetings I attended, half the time 
was occupied in recrimination between different sec- 
tions of the Board, and about guardians mixing them- 
selves up with contracts, and I believe a great many 
of the charges were true. 

7291. And you think that if they confined them- 
selves to the business before them they would have 
been able to do a great deal towards ruling the books ? 
— They would have been able to do a great deal. 

7292. Have you any knowledge of the proceedings 
outside the Board about the people on the works ? — 
No ; only what I heard from the relieving officers, 
that they were unable to cope with the matter, that 
the people were put there, and that the best thing they 
could do was to get their names. 

7293. Who did they say was it who put them on 
the works ? — It was generally the priest and the guar- 
dian. It was generally understood that that would 
bo done, that the priest and the local guardian should 
name the persons. 

7293a. And the guardians did not record that 
understanding by resolution? — No ; it was an under- 
standing, there was no order. I was impressing upon 
them on the 26th that that would not do, that they 
should investigate each case, and then they promised 
to do it, and some time in the month of June they 
did. 

7294. Until this time the guardians did nothing to 
watch the interest of the ratepayers ? — I am afraid 
they did not take as much trouble as they might. Of 
course there is this to be said, the thing came with a 
rush, and once the ball was sent rolling it was hard to 
stop it. 

7295. Did you not find fault with them, as Inspector, 
for allowing other persons to put people on the 
works on the road ?— Certainly, I pointed that out, 
that it was their business to investigate every case 
before relief was granted. 


7296. When was it they altered their course?— 
About the middle of June. 

7297. Did you go about the country at all? — 
Yes. 

7298. So far as you are able to say, was there any 
abuse ? — I think so. I think 18,000 out of a popula- 
tion of about 22,000 — 24,000 is in the census, but it 
is generally supposed about 2,000 had left the union, 
and the population was about 22,000, and of this 
over 18,500 got relief out of the whole popula- 
tion of 22,000. 

7299. Do you think the people did a fair amount 
of work? — Well, I went over, I think, on the 25th 
May, and I visited eight different works, and I only 
saw one gang of men out of the whole eight at work. 
I arrived at half-past ten. I was seen coming up the 
mountain. They assembled, and I asked the ganger 
about the work, and he said my hours are from eleven 
till eight. The next mau I went to was in Selerna, 
and I found the man, at half-past twelve, idle, and 
he said my hours are from five to twelve. 

7300. Five in the morning? — Yes ; he worked 
until half-past twelve. The third man I went to at 
half-past one, and he said they had only just ceased 
working, and out of the eight I found only one at 
work. I reported that to the guardians, and the 
guardians passed a resolution here that they should 
work from seven till four, with an hour in the middle 
of the day. 

7301. In what part of the county are these works? 
— Towards Letterfrack, towards the sea, and round by 
Selerna. 

7302. Do you think the full amount of work was 
done? — 1 think the work done was pretty fair. But 
I don’t think the quantity of work was at all equal to 
the quantity of people employed. 

7304. What number were on the works? — There 
were none of them working, so I could not tell that. 
I got a return at the time, and I mentioned it at the 
time to the guardians. The relieving officers made 
absolutely no inquiries in many cases as to the cir- 
cumstances of the people. 

7305. Considering that the information they had 
about them was sufficient to justify them in giving 
relief, — do you think the relieving officers could know 
the circumstances of the people from day to day ? — 
Well, I think the guardians were more to blame than 
the relieving officers. I think they threw the bulk of 
the responsibility on the relieving officers, and if they 
had done their own duty, the probability is the re- 
lieving officers would have done tlieir’s better. But 
when any investigation took place at the Board, it 
was always the relieving officer did everything. 

7306. Do you know of any case from the com- 
mencement to the end of the relief, where the guar- 
dians ruled the books and gave instructions in every 
case laid before them for the following week ? — I can- 
not. My impression is that the ruling of the books 
always invariably had reference to what had passed 
instead of the future, but from the middle of June, 
from that out, the books were fairly kept, and an effort 
was made, and I think successfully made, to carry out 
the thing legally. 

7307. What time was distress at its worst? — There 
were various opinions upon that. I heard some 
people say it was worst in April, and I heard a great 
many people say it was just before the new potatoes 
came in that it was worse than in April, others said 
that it was worst in J une, until the new potatoes came 
in. 

7307. Mr. Redington. — What is your own opinion? 
— I think it was as bad until the potatoes came in, as 
it was at any time. 

7308. Up to what date ? — Up to early in July. 

7309. Do you know whether they got anything but 
meal on their relief tickets ? — I am afraid they did. I 
got the guardians to pass a resolution. Several com- 
plaints reached me that they were getting flour and 
groceries, and even whiskey. 
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7310. Whiskey ? — Yes ; these things were reported 
to me and I have no doubt they were getting 
groceries and tobacco. In fact, several inquiries came 
down from the Local Government Board for my 
observation. 

7311. The orders were for food 1 ! — No : the orders 
were for meal, and I got a resolution passed on the 
26th that meal was to be given. 

7312. Mr. Burke. — As a general rule, was it meal 
that was given ? — There might be exceptional cases. 

7313. Mr. Redington. — What was the order 

fori 

Mr. Burke. — For meal. 

Rev. Mr. Flannery. — I believe you have admitted 
fairly that there was distress and deep distress. 

air. Gomyn — I never denied that. It was only a 
question whether sufficient supervision had been 
exercised in the selection of pei-sons to receive relief. 
I think there was distress. 

Rev. Mr. Flannery. — I think there was authority 
from the Board of Guardians that it was to be left to 
the priest and the guardian as to who were to be on 
the works. 


15-1 

Mr. Comyn. — 1 said there was an understanding Clifden. 
that the priest and the guardian were to select. Mr. a. N. 

7314. Rev. Mr. Flannery. — Although there was no Comyn. 

resolution, it was brought by discussion before the 
Board 1 

Mr. Comyn.— Yes; that is what I said. 

7315. Mr. Redington. — In what electoral division 
were these works you visited 1 — They were in Ballycor 
and Selema, 

7316. Rev. Mr. Flannery. — In the district I 
represent, you did not find the people off the 
roads 1 — - — 

Mr. Comyn. — No ; as far as my observation went, 
any works I saw in the district Father Flannery 
mentioned, appeared to me to be better done than in 
any other districts — I told you that at the time. 

Rev. Mr. Flannery. — Our district was entirely 
isolated, and it required a gentleman officially con- 
nected with the Board to inspect these before they 
really understood what is being done. 

Mr. Comyn. — I think there is no doubt about it, 
the work was carried on better in your district than 
in any I saw. 


Mr. John Burke, Clerk of Union, sworn. 


l, and if i 
3 would have given a 


7317. Mr. Robinson. — I have a return here of the 
liabilities of the union on the ordinary expenditure to 
the 29th September 1 — That return is con-ect. 

7318. Is that the liabilities for all the expenditure 1 
That is for everything exclusive of the seed rate. 

7319. What is this £4,422 composed of ?— 1 That is 
the balance agauist the divisions. 

7320. Exclusive of the Relief of Distress Act! — 
Yes ; the whole thing is £7,324. 

7321. The excess over grants is £3,074 5s. 2d., that 
is the liability under the Poor Relief Act, and £4,422 
for ordinary expenditure ? — Yes ; this is the auditor’s 
last certificate for the half-year ending 25 th March, 
1886: 

“The above is a correct statement of the balance Dr. 
and Cr. taken from the union ledger to date. Financial 
state of the union, although unsatisfactory, cannot be 
attributed to mismanagement, but to the unfortunate poor 
state of the people and the inability of the collectors to 
collect the seed rate. The uncollected poor rate to the 
25th March would meet the liablities to that date, while a 
sum of £1,900 has been paid to the Board of Works for 
seed loan above the amount collected. This amount- lias 
been paid out of the general funds of the u 
had been collected in the seed rate would 
credit balance in bank. .... „ 

“ James O IIaka, Auditor. 

7322. What was the financial position of the union 
on the 29th September! What were your total lia- 
bilities ?—' There was due the treasurer £1,084 ; un- 
paid accounts, £5,243 ; and for the seed loan, £998. 

7323. When was that duel— It is due now. 

7324. How much is that altogether 1— -£7,324. 

7325. What were your assets then 1— The available 
rates were about £1,140. 

7326. When was this return made 1 — About a tort- 

°7327? The outstanding rates were £1,140 on the 
29th September lastl — Yes. 

7328 What were the Parliamentary grants due to 
that date and unpaid 1— There was no Parliamentary 
grant due till that date. , 

7329. What was the whole thing that should come 

in then as assets 1— After taking the whole thing it 
was about £200. , 

7330. So that the total liabilities at that time, de- 
ducting the assets, came to £5,984 ?— ^es- 

7331. So that in addition to £5,984 you had to 
provide for the expenditure of the current year 1 
Yes. 

7332 And the expenditure of the current year 

came to about £3,2781— Yes, about that. 

7333. When was the estimate laid before the Guar- 
dians 1 — Early in September. 


7334. When did you proceed to prepare it 1 — F>. ly Mr. John, 

in July. , Burke. 

7335. When had you it completed! — About the end 
of August, I think. 

7336. You laid it before the Guardians! — Yes, 
early in September. 

7337. I believe it is the practice to levy the rate 
very early in the year 1 — We put it in collection about 
October or November. 

7338. When is it signed by the Guardians 1 — About 
the first week in September. 

7339. It was not signed by the Guardians then 1 — 

No. 

7340. What was the reason of the delay? — The 
immense pressure of work. They adopted a small 
rate first, and the Local Government Board objected 
to it, and it took some time to bring it forward again. 

7341. How did you estimate the average daily 
number of paupeis relieved in the workhouse ? — I took 
the relief list and I compared the two half-years with 
the number in the house, and averaged the three 
numbers together ; then I averaged so much for the 
union at large. 

7342. The balance against the electoral divisions on 
the 25th March was £3,492 ? — 5 es. 

7343. How did you make out the total estimate in 
column 4 ?— It is half of column 10, which is the 
expenditure estimate for the year from the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1886, to the 29th September, 1887. Then I 
halve that for the half-year. 

7344. Then you have to add to it the expenditure 
under the Poor Relief Act? — Yes. 

7345. How did you get that expenditure! — It is 
the same as that return before you. 

7346. And that was made up from the returns you 
got from the relieving officers! — Yes. 

7347. Is it fairly correct! — It is substantially cor- 
rect. 

7348. The indoor relief expenses — is that greater 
or less than last year 1— I think it is a little greater 

7349. Why do you estimate it at a greater amount ? 

It is a little higher. 

7350. On what did you base this estimate! — On 
the numbers taken from the relief list. I averaged 
the numbers for so many half-years, and then I 
charged so much a head all round for the numbers. 

7351. Other poor relief expenses, £936 — that is the 
establishment charge ; has there been any increase in 

it 1 There is an increase for the extra tools under the 

Relief of Distress Act, and for additional salaries. 

7352. Remuneration for additional duties? — Yes, 
there is very little change. 
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7353. Was the cost of the tools charged to the 
establishment ? — Certainly. 

7354. Not to the division where the expenses were 
incurred ? — No. 

7355. Was Colonel O’Hara made aware of that ? 

The charge did not come before him yet. 

7356. Expenses under the Medical Charities Act— is 
that increased ? — I have not furnished a return show- 
ing that ; the Clifden dispensary district is valued at 
£7,300, and the average poundage rate for keeping up 
two dispensaries there is 11 d. in the pound. The 
Innisboffin medical officer and the dispensary are kept 
up out of that district, while if you take Innisboffin 
off (its valuation is £580) the valuation of Clifden then 
would be £6,619, and the average poundage rate on 
the Clifden district would be 6c l. in the pound ; the 
area of the Clifden district is 40,742 acres, with a 
population of 9,593 ; whilst Innisboffin has an area of 
9,000 acres, and a population of only 1,161. Thus the 
district outside here is taxed for the support of the 
medical officer in Boffin. 

7357. Do you think it would be possible, without 
risk to the poor, to carry on a branch dispensary at 
Cleggan and to abolish the medical officer in Boffin ? 
— Ny idea is, the Local Government Board should give 
more assistance and take this over themselves. 

7358. That they should pay the whole thing instead 
of half? — Yes; here you have this thing put in the 
same rate all over Ireland, while a poor union like this 
with only £17,000 of a valuation is put on a par with 
a union value at perhaps £200,000, and I think it is 
not fair to be taxing poverty for the support of 
poverty. 

7359. That would require a new law altogether ? 

Certainly. 

7360. Assuming that a new law could not be carried 
out, do you see any economy that could be exercised in 
the . medical charities?— I would do away with the 
Innisboffin dispensary altogether, or else add it to an- 
other district. 

7361. In my time the medical officer of Innisboffin 
used to give an extraordinary amount of certificates 
that out-door relief was required, so that it raised the 
rate to 15s. in the pound for out-door relief alone ? — 
Yes. 

7362. That gentleman has ceased to hold office since ? 
— Yes. 

7363. Who is the present officer ? — Dr. Harte is the 
present man. 

7364. Does he give these certificates to the same 
extent ? — I don’t think he does. 

7365. Is the out-door relief great at present in 
Boffin? — No, 12s. or 15s. a week. 

7366. I believe the guardians found it very difficult 
to check the out-door relief ?— There was no check 
when the doctor certified that it was necessary, there 
was nothing else to be said, it should be done. In the 
Roundstone district, comprising a valuation of £5,576, 
the poundage rates required in that district for the 
support of the two doctors is Is. 3f d. ; it is divided 
into two districts, the area is 71,000 acres, and the 
population is 3,549, while Carna has a population of 
5,270, and you may say that it is Is. 4 d. in the pound 
for medical expenses ; Carna is just as poor as Boffin 
and should be dealt with in the same way ; I believe 
one medical officer would do as well as two. 

7367. Mr. Redington — How do you mean to deal 
with it ? — I would abolish one of them. 

7368. Would you have no medical officer for Carna ? 

— No; I would have a medical officer resident in Cashel. 

7369. Is there one resident in Carna now ? — No ; in 
Kilkeran, at the far end of it. 

7370. Mr. Robinson — Is not Roundstone nearer to 
Clifden than Carna to Roundstone 1— I think Cashel 
would be the proper place. 

7371. You think that that expenditure might pos- 
sibly be reduced in that way ?— Yes. Of course the 
question as to the hardship it might iuvolve to the 
destitute poor you can get better information from 
Father Flannery about. 


7372. Do you think economy in the purchase of 

medicines and in the administration of medicines by 
the medical officers is possible ? — I believe there is a 
good deal of loss in these medicines in these dispensary 
houses. J 

7373. Do you think there is waste?— I am sure 
there must be. 

7374. Have you ever had an opportunity of com- 
paring the invoices of medicines obtained by these 
officers of Clifden with those in the unions of Westport 
and Castlebar? — No, I hear some complaint of it 
everywhere. 

7375. Can you give me an idea of the cost of medi- 
cines in this union ?— I will say on an average, one 
year with another, each dispensary costs about £25 a 
year. 

7376. For medicine? — Yes. 

7377. How many dispensaries have you?— 
Five. 

7378. With regard to instruments is that included 

in that?— Yes; there is very little for instruments. 

7379. You are not able to form an opinion whether 
economy is observed in the administration of these 
medicines ? — No. 

1 380. You don’t know whether they purchase ex- 
pensive medicines when less expensive cases would 
have the same effect ?— I often go through the invoices, 
and if I find a large item, such as £2, I make in- 
quiries about it and I find out whether it is a thin<* 
likely to be required. 

7381. Do the Dispensary Committees meet often? 
No ; they rarely have a meeting unless there is an 
appointment of medical officer to be made. 

7382. They don’t exercise much check over the 
medicines ? — None whatever. 

7383. Do the guardians exercise any check over it 
and the medical officers ? — No. 

73S4. So that if a medical officer requires an invoice 
of medicine he has to get it ? — Yes ; in fact the guar- 
dians know nothing about it. 

7385. And, therefore, yon are all in the dark as to 
what is goiug on in the dispensaries ? — Quite. 

7386. Not much economy could be exercised in the 
registration expenses? — No. 

7387. Does it take £3,200 a year to carry on this 
union? — On an average yearly we could not do it 
less. 

73S8. Could you reduce your outdoor relief at all? 
—The outdoor relief is very heavy. But if you take 
into account what poor districts we have here it is not 
so heavy. There is Selerna and all about the sea 
coast there is an immense deal of poverty, and some 
pans of the year you could not do away with it alto- 
gether. The Board of Guardians and myself do every- 
thing we can to keep it down ; and Mr. King there is 
very hard about outdoor relief, and we cannot reduce 
it. 

7389. And you think it could not be reduced? — It 
might be a little, but nothing considerable. 

7390. Tell me the grounds on which the guardians 

gave outdoor relief— If there is a certificate from the 
medical officer that the man cannot be removed ? Yes. 

7391. Do they give it to widows with two children ? 
—As a rule it is altogether provisional relief, and it 
comes before the Board week after week for their 
sanction. 

7392. Do they never give outdoor relief them- 
selves ? — Rarely, if ever. 

7393. They have not much check over the provi- 
sional relief? — No, except when it comes before the 
Board, and is discussed before the whole Board. 

7394. And they tell them whether they are to con- 
tinue it ?— Yes, if they approve of it it is' ruled. 

73J5. You may say that the £331 is in a greater 
part applied to the relief of cases of sudden necessitv ? 
—Yes. J 

7396. And a great many of them are persons who 
could not be removed ? — No. 

7397. Is there much fever in the distric i ? — None, 

7398. Is there usually much fever in the district ?— 
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For tlie last five or six years there has been very little 
fever or epidemic of any sort. 

7399. With regard to the indoor maintenance ex- 
penses, are the contracts high? — No, they are rather 
low. 

7400. Are they low compared with Galway and 
Onghterard districts ? — I think they are. 

7401. How do you manage to make them low ? — 
There is a good deal of competition. 

7402. Are the articles you get good 1 — As far as I 
see they are very fair. 

7403. What is the contract price of milk ? — Milk is 
very low ; I dare say there is a saving of £300 a year 
in the milk. I get milk from all the poor people about 
myself. 

7404. There is no contract ? — No ; there is a certain 
sum fixed, and I have only been giving 1 \cl. a quart. 

7405. That is 6d. a gallon? — Yes. 

7406. Is it good milk ? — Nothing could be better. 
We have twenty-four women coming every day with 
their cans, and any that is not good is not taken. 

7407. That involves a great deal of trouble? — It 
does to be sure. 

7 407a. Are you certain of being able to get the full 
supply each day ? — I could double it. 

7407b. It saves the Union a good deal? — Yes, I 
could hand you the receipts for each wee.k for the last 
seven years. The milk is taken in by the master, and 
the receipts are witnessed by the porter daily, and the 
woman brings up the bill and I pay it. They would 
give it for anything I would almost offer them to get 
their money so regular. 

7408. Is the clothing contract on fair terms ? — Yes, 
there used to be a little laxity. 

7409. I was through the workhouse yesterday and 
the inmates appeared to be badly clothed — they ap- 
peared to be in rags ? — Well, we keep it up pretty well. 

7410. What are your chai'ges for officers? — It is a 
little higher this year. 

7411. What are the customary charges ?— About 
.£600 or £700 a year. 

7412. What are the intern officers? — Master, 
matron, hospital nurse, schoolmistress, and porter. 

7413. No schoolmaster ? — No. 

7414. Are you able to manage without him? — 
Well. 

7415. Have you got a fever hospital ? — No. 

741 6. How do you manage ? — The hospital nurse 
looks after that. 

7417. There is generally a ward mistress, is there 
not? — Well, no, we rarely have a ease of fever. 
Cancer is very prevalent in this country, and they 
generally keep them in the hospital separate from the 
rest. 

7418. How many relieving officers have you? — 
Four. 

7419. What are their salaries? — One has £30, 
two for £25 each, and one has £10. 

7420. Who is the man who has £30 ? — Lydon. 

7421. Who are the two who have the £25. — Joyce, 
Canovan. 

7 422. They all have a great deal of travelling ? — 
Yes. 

7423. Why does Lydon get more than the others ? — 
He has a larger population and a larger area. 

7424. What is the principle on which he gets £30 ? 
—Sometime ago he got £40 and then it was reduced. 

7425. Who has the £10? — The relieving officer of 
Boffin. 

7426. What salaries have they as sanitary officers ? 
— That includes all. 

7427. Do they give you any value for the propor- 
tion of their salaries, that is, for sanitary purposes ?-- 
Yes, I think they do fairly. 

7428. What is the master’s salary? — £40 and 
rations. 

7429. And the matron’s salary? — £30 and rations. 

7430. Has there been any increase in the master’s 
salary ? — None. 

7431. Have yon any assistants ? — No. Latterly I 


have since the Relief of Distress Act came in, but in Cufden. 
ordinary years, no. It was almost impossible to keep j 0 j, n 
up with the duties. Burke. 

7432. What is the salary of the clerk ? — £100. 

7433. What has the porter?— £16 a year. 

7434. Can you suggest any economy in the estab- 
lishment charges which would have the effect of 
materially reducing the rates ? — Not materially. 

There might be some little economy which might have 
the effect of giving \d. (one halfpenny) in the £ or 
scarcely a halfpenny. The total estimate with the. 
balance against the divisions comes to £16,044. 

7435. And against that you have credits, rates and’ 
everything else amounting to £9,978? — Yes. 

7436. So that the total amount that you have to 
meet this year is £6,066 ? — Yes. 

7437. Of the available rates outstanding you have 
taken as credit, how much is irrecoverable? — About 
£1,100 collectable. 

7438. You don’t mean to say that there is only 
£1,100 collectable? — Yes ; I don’t think we will ever 
be able to collect the seed rate. 

7439. Has it been outstanding from year to year? 

— The seed rate has. 

7440. The other is the current rate? — Yes. 

7441. How much is the seed rate and how much is 
the poor rate? — Of that £5,000 that was due in 
March there is £1,140 poor rate, and you may take 
£250 out of that, for I don’t think you will ever get 
a penny of the Boffin rate. 

7442. How much seed rate was outstanding on the 
29tli September? — £2,783. 

7443. Of the £4,013 outstanding on the 29th 
September how much collectable ? — About £1 ,000. 

7444. Why is the seed rate uncollectable ? — It is 
scattered all over the place and it was given in such 
a way that it was impossible to trace it. 

7445. Is that due now ? — Yes. 

7446. Have you another instalment beside this 
coming on? — No, the last instalment is in the books. 

7447. There is one instalment you have been given 
time to collect until next April ? — Yes, it is in abey- 
ance. There was nothing collected at all at the last 
rate, and it is impossible now to get a penny of it at 
all. 

7448. Of the £2,783 how much would be collected ? 

— The fact of its having been suspended for twelve 
months makes it impossible to get half from these 
poor people, and where you have such a large popular 
tion as 3,346, with a valuation under £4, it is im- 
possible to get money from them. 

7449. But it is a very small amount for each? — 

No, it is a pound or two on most of them. 

7450. Is not it a very unfair thing to the rate- 
payers at large that while these people have got the 
seed, and use it too, they are not to pay ? — There is 
not a fourth of them here— they are all dead and 
gone or emigrated. 

7451. Would their successor not be liable? — No, 
only for the amount due by himself ; and that leaves 
us very little to collect. 

7452. If a fair effort was made to collect it, do you 
think it would be successful ? — They have done every- 
thing they can do to collect it. 

7453. They have not begun to collect the last in- 
stalment? — Certainly they have. 

7454. Is there any portion of this arrears? — Yes, 
they are all arrears, and they have done their very 
best to collect it and they cannot get it. 

7455. When you closed your rate I suppose you 
carried forward your arrears of rate into the new 
rate? — Yes. 

7456. And this new rate was suspended until . 

April?— Yes. 

7457. And therefore the arrears are included in 
it?— Yes- 

7458. What was the total seed rate in this union ( 

— About £4,000. 

7459. How much of that was collected? — Some- 
• tiling over £1,100. 

X 2 
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7160. From the very first ? — Yes. 

7461. So that some of the first instalment has been 
carried forward ? — They never got a penny at all of 
any rate in Boffin. 

7462. I don’t think they have done their best? — 
They have done their very best. The Guardians 
appointed three different collectors at 2s. 6 d., and 
they failed to collect one penny of it. 

7463. How many seed rates have you had? — Four. 

7464. You have not put four into the course of 
collection ? — I did ; three and the last one. 

7465. So that out of this instalment you have only 
collected £1,100? — Yes. 

7466. How much have you not paid of the total 
loan to the Board of Works ? — About £3,000. 

7467. So that you have only £900 left to pay that? 
— Yes. 

7468. You have paid to the Board of Works the 
seed loan although you have not collected it? — Yes. 

7469. Did they impound any of your rates 1 — Yes, 
they did the first time and forced us to pay them. 

7470. So that the seed rate is a fictitious asset? — 
Yes. 

7471. Supposing the union was cleared off now, in 
the end of a few years when you came to wind the seed 
loan up you would be no better off? — Unless you wiped 
out that, there would be no use. Nearly every union 
is differently situated from ours. We have three thou- 
sand agricultural holdings valued at less than £2. 

7472. Mr Redington . — Can the delivery be proved ? 
— No, not in every case. 

7472a. Is there a different master? — Nearly every- 
thing is different. 

7473. Mr. Robinson . — Is there no person who has 
paid an instalment as an admission of his liability ? — 
You would have to go to Minnesota to look for them. 

7474. Mr. Redington . — But if a man has paid one 
instalment is not his successor liable ?— Supposing one 
of these men went away and that two rates remained 
after him, all the subseqent occupier would be liable 
to would be what became due after he came in. 

7475. But he could not deny the receipt of the 
seed when one instalment had been paid ? — It is very 
questionable whether he could not. 

7476. Is not a payment of one instalment by the 
tenant proof of the seed having been received? — 
Would it be proof in the subsequent occupier? 

7477. I am asking that question ? — I doubt it very 
much. So far as my own opinion is concerned it 
would not. 

7478. It is obvious when an owner paid an instal- 
ment it is an admission that he got the seed. He sells 
his holding and goes away, and another instalment 
becomes due — how can the successor raise the point 
when his predecessor admits the delivery ? — It is very 
hard to prove the delivery. 

7479. Is it necessary? — I never seen the point de- 
cided ; but I think it would be. 

7480. Mr. Robinson . — According to your estimate 
the £3,000 is what you require- -what rate does that 
involve over the union? — Very nearly 4s. in the £. 

7481. From 2s. 6 d. to 6s. in the different divisions? 
—Yes. 

7481. Is there any difficulty in this union in col- 
lecting a rate like that? — Great difficulty; very great 
difficulty. 

7482. Is the union better circumstanced than it 
was a year ago? — No, it is worse. 

7483. And they are less able to pay? — Yes. 

7481. Why is that? — The poverty of the people. 

The small occupiers who were then able to get the 
rate got fair prices for their cattle and for the little 
oats they had, and now they have none. 

7484a. Mr. Redington. —And they are worse off 
now than they were five years ago ? — Yes. 

7485. Worse than ’79 and ’80? — Yes, worse; they 
are becoming more depressed every year. The re- 
sources of the country are failing altogether. 

74S6. Mr. Robinson . — Would a railway be of any 
service ? — It would be a help. 


74S7. Would you be able to pay a rate for it? — 1 
would pay myself although I would make little use of 
it myself. Everybody looks upon it as most impor- 
tant for the benefit of the country. In fact, it is 
their only hope, and I am sure they would make every 
effort in their power to have it done. But, at the 
same time, with their poor rate and county cess and 
everything, it would be impossible to pay much. 

7487a. Mr. Redington. — You say the country is 
worse now than in ’80? — Yes, the resources of the 
country are much less than they were then. I have 
a return of the rates struck in ’80. There were only 
seven electoral divisions with rates above 4s., a good 
many below that. W e were j ust then commencing the 
depression in '80. We had not then realised exactly 
how we stood, and every year from that it increased. 

7487b. The divisions that paid 4s. in ’80 are not so 
well able to pay 4s. now ?— Certainly not. 

7488. How did these lower rates carry on the 
union at this time? — There are some of these divi- 
sions there are scarcely any paupers in the house 
from at all, except their share of the union at large 
charges. And then the Poor Law Rating Act has 
made some change ; it reduced the Clifden rates very 
much, and imposed about 3d. in the £1 in the other 
divisions. 

7489. Then will the union not be able to meet its 
liabilities in the future ? — I don’t believe this union 
would be able for the future to pay more than an 
average 2s. 6cf. rate. 

7490. Yet the guardians have struck a 4s. rate this 
year ? — What can they do when they are pressed by 
the Local Government Board ; they insisted upon 
paying some share of the separate relief. 

7491. Then 2s. 6d. won’t carry on the union? — No, 
of course it will not. 

7492. What is to become of the union ? — I say the 
Local Government Board or the Government must 
devise some means of relieving the people, either by an 
extension of the area, by grants from the Government, 
or something of a small special rate all over Ireland, 
on the same principle as the Contagious Diseases Act, 
a farthing or a halfpenny, and leave it to the adminis- 
tration of the Local Government Board, and when the 
rates go above a certain thing in the division, let the 
Local Government Board inquire into the matter, and 
relieve it to a certain extent. 

7493. Mr. Robinson. — That would raise great oppo- 
sition in other Unions where they would have taxation 
without representation ? — Well, they have the Educa- 
tion and Contagious Diseases Act, and they are worked 
on that principle. 

7493a. But they all profit by these Acts ? — Yes, but 
the poor union must be assisted some way or other. 
It is too bad for the Government to say to the poor 
man he must be the same as the rich man. 

7494. What will this 4s. rate produce? — About 
£3,500. 

7495. What deficiency will there be? — You will 
have about £6,000 of debt. 

7496. What are you to do with this debt? — That is 
for you ; I would like to hear what the guardians have 
to say on the subject. I don’t see anything on the face 
of the earth to meet it unless you come to our assis- 
tance about it. 

7497. Supposing you got a loan spread over three 
or four yeais ? — That would raise our rating. The 
best thing is to put yo.ur hands into your pockets and 
clear out the balance ; that is the only thing I can 
advise you to do, for really we are doing our best. 

7498. Mr. Redington. — When was the Boffin Dis- 
pensary established ? — About fifteen years ; it is a 
station of the Clifden dispensary district. 

7499. Mr. Robinson. — The expense of vaccination 
has been doubled ? — That is another thing. I think for 
revaccination 2s. is too much altogether ; it comes 
direct, and it is a very high tax. 

7500. Mr. Amy.-- About the sanitary officers — do 
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you think the consulting sanitary officer is required in 
this union ! — Not particularly. 

7501. What is his salary! — £20 a year. That 
would be only saving £20. 

7502. Rev. Mr. Flannery. — Why do you consider 
that one doctor would do for the district of Carna and 
Roundstone ! — I saw Clifden Union with two medical 
officers and a much larger population than now, and it 
was better worked. 

7503. When ? — Twelve or twenty years ago. 

7504. W ould not you say that medical aid is required 
in twenty instances when there is distress, to the one 
case in which it would be required if the people were 
well off! — No doubt ; and if there was an epidemic it 
would be easy to employ a men temporarily. 

7505. Taking the country as it stands now, do you 
believe that one medical officer would do 1 — I believe 
by putting a proper officer in Cashel he would do all 
the district. 

7506. What would be the extent the people would 
have to come from the remotest part in the parish 1 
— The same as at present. I would have a dispensary 
station in Roundstone, and let it be attended on cer- 
tain days, and another in Cavan, and it would give 
him something to do, instead of ^pending half his time 
doing nothing. 

7507. Do you know the nature of the district 1 — 
Well. 

7508. Do you know that the district is not opened, 
and that there are no roads 1 — There are roads, except 
to the small islands. 

7509. Are there roads from Letterard, where there 
are eighty families 1 — Eighty is not so much. 

7510. Are there roads from Ard and Mace, where 
there are 300 families 1 — You are making roads every 
day. 

7511. What is the distance the poor man would 
have to travel from my parish to Cashel to go to the 


medical officer — say from Mace 1 — I don’t know any- 
thing about the distance. 

7512. Would he have to travel from twelve to thir- 
teen miles ! — I don’t know. 

7513. How many miles is it from Kilkeran to 
Cashel 1 — Well, with a little care it would be very 
easy to meet this case. If the people know there is a 
medical officer in Carna on a certain day in the week, 
it would be no great trouble for them to go there with 
their tickets, and to give him due notice when a per- 
son is sick, and the same in Roundstone. 

7514. That being so, could they in cases of infection 
give notice 1 — There would be exceptional cases all the 
world over. 

7515. Could they give him notice ; you are removing 
the doctor from the poor people, and leaving them 
without a doctor 1 — The clergyman here will have to 
go out ten or twelve miles in the middle of the night, 
and why should not the doctor do the some. 

7516. Suppose you change the state of the country, 
and open up Carna district and new roads, and made 
facilities of transmission more easy, and made the 
people richer’, and gave them employment ; I have no 
doubt if the people were comfortable you would not 
have the same necessity for medical aid as now 1 — 
That is so. 

7517. Will not hunger and want bring on sickness 
and disease, and a want of proper clothing at night 
and in the day time, and the want of fuel, and does 
not the doctor be required in twenty cases where there is 
thisdistress, where he wouldnotberequiredif the people 
were comfortably off! — I have only given that as one 
remedy for reducing the rates. My principal idea 
would be to have them removed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Government, but I say also, that 
economy might be used by adding Boffin to Ballinakill, 
and having one officer there. 


Clifden. 

Mr. John 
Burke. 


Mr. James Gorham, J.P., sworn and examined. 


Mr. Robinson — You are vice-chairman of the 
Board 1 — Yes. 

7518. Have you had the clerk’s estimate of the 
rates before you! — Yes. 

7519. Do you concur with him as to the difficulty 
of levying a 4s. rate in this union 1 — I opposed this 
strongly. 

7520. Do you think under ordinary circumstances 
there would be difficulty in collecting it! — I don’t 
think it would be possible to collect it. 

7521. Do you mean without hardship! — No, any 
way. 

7522. Does not the landlord pay the greater 
portion ! — I don’t think they are able to pay it. 

7523. Is not the landlord 1 — Yes. 

7524. You don’t think they would be able to pay! — 
No, I don’t think they will under the present circum- 
stances. 

7525. Have you any suggestion to make as to how 
this great debt is to be wiped off! — I don’t see how it 
could be wiped off by the rates — not more than 20 per 
cent of the occupying people are rated. 

7526. You advocated Government assistance! — 
Strongly. 

7527. Do you think the clerk’s estimate for the 
current year is a fair one! — He has prepar-ed his 
estimate from the estimate of previousyears. I believe 
Mr. Bourke is always correct in his estimates, but I 
did not see any estimate for the ordinary rating. The 
estimate laid before you contemplated the levying of 
a rate to cover the total expenditure. 

7528. Including the ordinary expenditure! — I 
don’t remember that. 

7529. This estimate was laid before the guardians, 
and £3,000 was for the debt, so that the total 
estimate was laid before you for £6,000 and you 
think it is a fair estimate 1 — Yes. 


7530. Do you know of any economy that could be 
effected in the ordinary expenses of the union which 
would materially lighten the rates! — I don’t remem- 
ber anything. 

7531. Could you reduce your out-door relief! — I 
think there might be something done in that reg d, 
a little. 

7532. Would you be in favour of the suggestion 
that was thrown out by the clerk, that the expenses 
under the Medical Charities Act might be curtailed in 
some degree! — I think with regard to the Medical 
Charities Act, that something might be given in that 
way by the Government. 

7533. You think it is impossible to reduce the number 
of medical officers without running the risk of hardship 
to the sick poor ! — I think if you consider, supposing 
you do away with one medical officer or two, that is 
as far as you can go, and I was thinking that perhaps 
portion of the rates that go to that would not be very 
considerable, considering that half is paid by the 
Government already. 

7534. That it would not be a great saving, and that 
it would create a great void in these districts?— And 
lead to great inconvenience to the poor. 

7535. Then you think that economy would be com- 
mensurate with the advantage 1 — No, I don’t think it 
would be. 

7536. Have you any suggestions to make as to the 
embarrassed position of the union now 1 — The .union is 
in a very bad way, no doubt about that. 

7537. How do you propose to get out of it!- -There 
are only two ways. One for the Government to come 
to the aid of the district by a State grant, or what- 
ever it is, or a loan extended over a gieat many 
years. 

7537a. Mr. Redington . — You say that you cannot 
raise more than 4s. rates ? — Certainly not. 


Mr James 
Gorham. 
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7538. And a four shilling rate is necessary to cany 
on the ordinary expenditure of the union ? — Yes. 

7539. How can the union be carried on if a 4s. 
rate is necessary, and if it cannot be levied? — 
If the present liabilities are met by the Govern- 
ment, I think if the rate already hanging over us was 
taken off, then in ordinary times we would be able to 
carry on. 


7540. Then you would be able to pay a 4s. rate ? 

No, I don’t say that. 

7541. Then Mr. Burke says that a 4s. rate is 
necessary to meet the ordinary expenditure of the 
union ? — I do not think that a 4s. rate was necessary. 

7542. Not an average rate of 4s. ? — From 2s. 6 d. to 


Mr. J. Burke. 


Mr. J. Burke, Clerk of Union, re-called. 


7 543. Mr. Redington . — Did you say that an average 
rate of 4s. was necessary to meet the ordinary expense 
of the union? — Not altogether the ordinary expense. 
There is some of the exceptional relief included in that. 

7544. How much will a 4s. rate produce ? — There 
will be about £500 to meet extraordinary relief. 

7545. What would be the relief in ordinary years? 
— Nearly 4s. in the pound. 


7546. All round ? — Yes. When you go to give an 
opinion about rates, consider that we are paying 
about 2s. 6 d. county cess, exclusive of other things. ° 

7547. What would be the poundage that would be 
necessary to meet the ordinary expenses of tire year ? 
— About £3,500 in an ordinary year. 

7548. That is nearly a 4s. rate? — Yes. 


Mr. J. Gorham, 


Mr. J. Gorham, j.p., re-called. 


7549. Mr. Redington . — You say they could not pay 
a 4s. rate ? — No. 

7549a. What is your division? — Ballinakill. 

7 550. The rates there are not very high ? — No, and 
they have always paid. 

1 551. Take Clifden division — they have paid a 4s. 
rate in every case? — Yes, they paid. 

7552. Take Knockboy division — they paid 3s. 8 d.. 
5s. Id., 4s., 4s. 2d., and 3s. lid ?— Yes. 

7553. But have they been collected? — I am not 
aware that these divisions are always collected. 

7554. You think they have not been collectel. I 

ask you whether these high rated divisions have been 
collected. In Renvyle they have been paying 3s. lOd, 
5s. 3 d., 4s., 4s. 6(7., 3s. Id . — these are all high rates? 
— V high — too high. 

7555. But they paid them ? — I believe most of them 
were paid ; but there is a larger rate outstanding. 

7556. Did they involve any hardship ?— They did, 
the greatest possible hardship. 

7557. But what they have paid in the past cannot 
they pay now ? — No. 

7558. Is the county cess higher 1 — No ; it is lower. 

7559. Then they could pay as high a poor rate? — 
I think what they think is that the county cess is in 
accordance with the circumstances and the time, and 
the circumstances of the country. 

7 560. And the other is not ? — It is out of proportion. 

7560a. Mr. Robinson . — You say a great portion is 

paid by the landlord ? — Yes. 

7561. And they are poorer than they were seven or 
eight years ago ? — Yes. 


7562. And that might explain the difficulty of' 
collecting the rate ? — Partly. 

7562a. Mr. Redington. — Is not it a fact that the 
valuation in Connemara is considerably below the rent, 
and therefore a rate of 4s. would be much lighter on 
the landlord than a rate of 4s. in other parts of the 
country would be ?— Yes ; that is true enough, but 
you must know that they have a pauper population to 
sustain on a valuation of £17,000. 

7563. Supposing 4s. would maintain the pauperism, 

would the 4s. be too much for them to pay ? That is 

too much. 

7564. How did they pay it for the last five years 2 
— The times were better. 

7565. Things are growing worse ? — Considerably 
worse. I know this for a fact that it was easier for 
a man to get a £10 note four years ago than it is to 
get £1 now. 

_ 7566. Is not it a fact that the county cess was 
higher in Ballinakill four years ago than it is now?— 
Yes ; it is payable now, and it is 3s. 6d. now. The 
seed rate has given us great trouble. 

7567. But you have not paid it ? — No ; but I have 
to complain that we had to pay outstanding seed rate, 
and in the last estimate admitted by the Guardians, 
they had regard to the outstanding seed rate, and they 
put it into the estimate, and has been closed against 
us. They want to make up the deficiency of the 
amount paid by us to the Board of Works. 

7567a. Mr. Burke. — The rental all along the sea 
shore is generally lower than the valuation ? 

Mr. Redington. — I did not specify the sea shore. 


Rev. Mr. 
Flannery 


The Rev. Mr. Flannery sworn. 


7568. Mr. Robinson . — As to the evidence of Mr. 
Burke about the doctor of Cama, what have you to 
say ?— My view is that the doctor should reside’ in 
the district of Cama, about the most convenient place 
for the people, for there are 4,000 people there, and 
that would be central,' and it is quite impossible to 
have any doctor to attend the parish of Cama, and 
Roundstone, which comprise two districts at present 
having two medical officers. 

7569. At present he resides at Cama, and you 
think it proper he should reside in Cama ? — Yes ; he 
is generally going through the people, and one visit 
should not satisfy a conscientious doctor. 

7569a. Mr. Redington . — Would it suit if he called 
twice a week at Cama ? — No ; the people are often 
weather-bound. I believe myself that the seed rate is 
uncollectable. Emigration, in the first place, impo- 
vei'ished the country, and left a class of sick people 


m the country, and owing to the general depression 
that prevails, the rate is quite uncollectable now. 

7570. Mr. Robinson . — Do you concur with Mr. 
Burke as to the large amount uncollectable ? — I think, 
generally speaking, the rates are not collectable. 

7571. Mr. Redington . — Could they collect a is. 
rate in your parish ? — In my parish it is the landlord 
who pays the rate, and there are some of the landlords 
who could not pay it. There is one landlord there 
whose property is in chancery and very little of the 
rent in the district going to him. 

7572. Did Hot they pay a 4s. Id. rate in Skannive 
last year? — Yes. 

7573. Was that a great hardship on them? — Yes, 
I think it was a very great hardship on some of the 
landlords. 

7574. Do you think they are worse able to pay 
now than in ’78 1— Yes, it was easier to pay in ’79 
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and '80 a £20 rent, tlian it is now to pay £1 0, because 
if you sold a horse then you would get £20 for him 
and now you would only get £10 or £12. You would 
have to sell a horse and a cow now to get the price of 
the horse before. 

7574a. But the rents are lower now? — The general 
reduction that was made was not so much. 


7575. Is the rent above the valuation? — Yes, as a 
rule the rents are considerably above the valuation. 

7576. Mr. Robinson. — As a matter of fact the rates 
are nearly all paid, in your district, by the landlord ? 
— Ves. 

7577. And the landlords have all the rents reduced 
and they are less able to pay ? — Yes. 


Rev. Mr. 
Flannery. 


Mr. William Gorham, p.l.g., sworn. 


7578. Mr. Robinson. — You wish to state something 
in reference to yesterday's evidence? — Yes. In my 
absence yesterday I heard that Mr. King said I gave 
out-door relief to my servant. 

7578a. No ; he said your servant received out-door 
relief? — Well, I beg to say that I had no servant 
getting out-door relief. 


Mr. C. King. — I did not say that. Mr. Gorham Mr. William 
had an opportunity of cross-examining me. Gorham, 

Mr. Gorham. — I was not here. It was stated that ' L ' G ' 
Lydon got relief. It was proved here at a sworn 
inquiry that Lydon was not in my employment at the 
time that relief was going on. 


Mr. C- King, p.l.g,, recalled. 

7579. Mr. Robinson. — What did you say about this but I said that William Lydon was in his employment Mr. C. King. 
case 1 — I might have stated that he was in his service, when his son got this relief. 


Mr. W. Gorham, P.L.G., recalled. 


7582. Mr. Redington. — Is that a fact? — His father 
was working occasionally with him at the time. 

7583. At the time he got relief? — Yes. 


7584. What wages were you paying the father? — Mr. W. 

One shilling and fourpenee a day. Gorhatr 

7585. Then Mr. King’s statement is correct? — 

Well, that was the way I heard it. 


Joseph Gorham sworn. 


7586. Mr. Robinson. — You are contractor for the 
workhouse supplies? — Yes. 

7587. Were you ever contractor for out-door relief? 
—Yes. 

7588. What provisions were named in your con- 
tract? — Meal. 

7589. Did you enter into a bond? — No, sir. 

7590. Were there any other contractors named 
with 'you ? — Yes ; I was the sole contractor for the 
first fortnight, and after the first fortnight we got into 
Co. 

7591. How is that? — Half a dozen was joined. 

7592. Was the company recognized by the guar- 
dians ? — Yes. 

7593. Who were your Co.? — Con McDonagh, Pat 
O’Hara. 

7594. Anybody else? — Miss Molloy, Miss Kate 
Lydon. 

7595. Is she any relative of the relieving officer? — 
She is a relation. 

7596. What relation ? — Cousin. 

7597. Does she live in his house? — No. 

7598. Anybody else? — John Darcy, John P. 
Lydon. 

7599. Is that the relieving officer ? — No. 

7 600. Is he any relation ? — He may be a distant 
relation. 

7601. There were other people as well ? — Some of 
these would not supply them, and I ran out of meal 
niyself, and I told them to go anywhere they liked 
with their tickets. 


7602. Were these the only tickets recognized by the Jose P h 

guardians?— Yes. Gorham. 

7603. When these other people honoured the 
tickets did you pay them ? — They are not yet paid. 

7604. A i’e all paid yet? — No. 

7605. How much is due to you? — I could not say 
the amount — about £800. 

7606. W oukl it be any inconvenience to you to wait 
until the new rate is struck ? — I have been waiting for 
nine months, and £200 ls due for seed. 

7607. Due to you? — Yes, for supplying potatoes 
and oats. 

7607a. Mr. Redington. — Do you know the relieving 
officer’s mother ? — Yes. 

7608. Has she a shop? — Yes. 

7609. Why did you not give her name before as a 
contractor? — At the time some of these had no meal 
to supply. 

7609a. She was one of the Co.? — No, she supplied 
some of the stuff. 

7609b. Mr. Robinson. — Did these people present 
their tickets on no particular day ? — On one particular 
day. 

7610. You were authorized to supply any food they 

liked?— Yes. J 

7611. What food did they generally ask for ? Meal 

and flour. 

7612. Any tobacco or tea ?— Very slightly. 

7613. Any whiskey? — No whiskey. 

7614. Was there great poverty at the time they 
were being supplied ? — Great poverty ; there were no 
tickets outstanding very long, they were generally 
supplied within the day or the next day. 


Mr. Burke recalled. 


7614a. Mr. Robinson. — When you obtained the loan 
from the Board of Works for the seed supply, how 
was it Mr. G.orham was not paid ? — They were all paid 
except Mr. Gorham, and we were short of money. 


7615. Did yon not get the full amount of the loan? Mr - burke. 
— Yes. 

7616. And it was applied to other purposes ? — Yes, 
other purposes to keep the best foot foremost. 
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Mr. Joseph 
Gorham. 


Mr. Joseph Gorham recalled. 


7617. Mr. King, p.l.g. — You gave Miss Molloy’s 
name as a contractor? — She supplied some of the 
goods. 

7618. Did not you state she was a contractor? — I 
forget who were the contractors. 

7619. Five others as well as yourself were contrac- 
tors ? — I could not say. 

7620. You gave six names, is that correct ? — I can- 
not say. 

7621. Are you certain that these are correct ? — I 
don’t think Miss Molloy is correct. 

7622. You were contractor for the first fortnight ? — 
Yes. 

7623. What were you supposed to supply? — Most 
of them got meal. 

7623a. What was your contract for? — Meal. 

7624. Is it meal you supplied? — I supplied some 
meal and flour— an equivalent of flour. 

7625. What was the contract price? — I think 9c l. 
or 9^</. a stone. 

7626. Supposing a man had 4s. on his ticket, how 
much flour would you give as an equivalent — would 
you give it at the rate of 9cl. a stone 1 — No ; not the 
flour. 

7627. What do you charge per stone for the flour? 
— The price of the day whatever it was. 

7628. You charged the price of the day whatever 
it was ? — Yes. 

7629. And then you gave him credit only for 9 d. 1 
— I gave him 4s. of value according to 9 d. a stone. 

7630. You did not supply any meal at all ? — I did, 
a great deal. 

7631. Do you know was all the meal you gave out 
good meal ? — It was as good as I could get. 

7632. Did you hear any complaints? — Yes ; I heard 
a man complain, and the Local Government Board 
brought the inspector down, and he pronounced it 
good. 

7633. Are you certain he pronounced it good? — 
Sure of it. Some of the guardians seen it as well as 
him. He sent a sample to Dublin. You eat some of 
the meal yourself. 

7 633a. Was it not a fact that two guardians, as well 
as myself, said that one sample was not fit for pigs ? — 
There was nothing returned to me as bad by any of the 
people. 

7634. Is it a fact that if they returned it the reliev- 
ing officer would get them off the road ? — It is not 
true. 

7635. Were not you all leagued together? — Not 
at all. 

7636. Is it a fact that there is a company got up in 
the town, and they all got displeased that you got this 
contract in hand? — I got it the first time, being the 
cheapest man, for a fortnight, and then I was satisfied 
to join the rest. 

7637. Was it not so arranged then, and was there 
not a meeting got up in the town, and was it not 
ax-ranged that everyone was to have share alike? — I 
did not attend that meeting. 

7 638. Did you agree to that ? — I did. 

7639. Did you carry out that instruction? -I will 
answer you no more questions. 

7 640. Give us the names of the parties you were 
supposed to give orders to as well as the other five 
contractors? — I told you the people were to get it 
wherever they liked. 

7641. Did you send some of these orders to Mr. 
Lydon’s mother? — Yes. 

7642. She was one of the parties in the list in this 
compact ? — They should get it somewhere. 


7643. Was Mrs. Lydon in the compact ? — No. 

7644. Was his sister Mary another of them?— fes. 

7645. Was Stephen Murray another? — He refused 
to supply. 

7646. Mr. Redington. — I thought you said Miss 
Kate Lydon ? — Yes. 

7647. Who is Mary Lydon? — She is a sister of the 
relieving officer. 

7648. Was Mary one of these who joined with 
you ? — Not in the commencement. 

7649. And some of these parties refused to supply 
goods after taking the contract? — I know Mr. O’Hara 
refused the first week. 

7 650. Was Mary one of these who joined with you ? 
— No. 

7651. Mr. King. — Did you not send here some 
of your orders ? — Y es. I am not certain of it. 

7652. Is not it a fact that people were lying in the 
streets here for three days and three nights waiting 
until the contractor’s meal had come home, and plenty 
of meal in the town ? — I never heard it — they should 
get meal somewhere. 

7653. Supposing the majority of the shopkeepers, 
came up and stated this as a fact, would they be stat- 
ing what is false ? — I don’t know whether they would 
or not. 

7 653a. You are not certain whether they were three 
days and three nights waiting for meal, until the 
supply came home ? — I never heard it. 

7654. And plenty of meal lying with other people 
in the town of Clifden? — It is not a fact. 

7655. Do you know Pat Madden ? — I don’t know. 

7656. Do you remember the 2nd July — what goods 
did you supply him with ? — I cannot tell you ; I 
supplied him with the value of his ticket whatever it 
was. 

7657. I want to know what yon charged for the 
Indian meal on the 1st July? — The contract price, 
whatever it was. 

7658. Well, Pat Madden got for his 5s. ticket, five 
stone of Indian meal, two pounds sugar, half pound 
soap, that is l\d. deficiency — 3s. 9<f. being for the meal, 
two pounds sugar 6 d., half a pound soap 14^., so that 
is all he got for 5s. He went to Mr. Muflan and he 
went back to Gorham, and he refused to give him 
any more? — That is not true ; I never heard a word 
about it. I always supplied the full value of the 
ticket. 

7659. He represented this to James Mullan, the 
guardian of the district? — (No answer). 

7659a. Mr. Redington. — Was it reported to the 
Local Government Board? 

Mr. King, p.l.g. — T hey let it lie in abeyance as 

7660. Did you complain to the Board of Guardians ? 

Mr. King. — Yes. 

7660a. Mr. Redington. — What did they do? 

Mr. King. — What could they do. The Chair- 
man, Vice- Chairman and all, are related to Mr. 
Gorham. 

Mr. Burlce. — I did not hear this matter discussed at 
the Board. 

7661. Mr. Redington. — Did the local guardian 
bring the matter before the Board ? 

Mr. Burke. — I am not aware of it. 

7662. Mr. Robinson— I cannot go into this parti- 
cular point if the man had the ticket and ought to 
have got the full value of it at the time. 

Mr. King — There were hundreds of people lying 
about the lanes and alleys of Clifden waiting for meal 
while there was plenty of meal in the town. 
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Andrew Lydon, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


7663. Mr Redington— -Mr King says there were 
hundreds of people lying on the streets who could not 
get meal and there was plenty of meal in the town 1 — 
I signed several orders on that day. I think it was 
supplied all round the town. 

7664. Mr. Robinson — Were there hundreds lying 
about the alleys and lanes waiting for meal ? — No. 

7665. Were there fifty! — There were some people. 

7666. How many! — I could not exactly say. I 
sent orders round to tell them they could get it in any 
shop they wished, and they came back and said they 
would not supply them. 

7667. Who would not? — The shopkeepers ; and I 
sent a telegram to the Local Government Board stat- 
ing that the parties were refused by the shopkeepers 
in the town. 

7668. About what date was that? — I am not 
exactly sure. 

7668a. Mr. Redington (reading) —“The shopkeepers 
refused to supply the Relief Orders; people in 
starving condition. Say what I am to do. 28th 
June.” — Is that the telegram ? — Yes. 

Mr. C. King , p.g.l. — Name one who refused to 
supply them ? — I sent that off. 

7669. Was there meal in the town ? — I don’t think 
Mr. Gorham had any. 


7670. Name one who refused to supply on your cufden 
order ? — I cannot recollect, but the people come back ( — * 
to me and stated that they would not be supplied. I 

think Tom Ward refused, 

7671. You had a right to take down the names of 
the parties who refused to supply you? — Mr. King 
states there were orders sent to my mother. These 
orders were sent to Mrs. Gaynor, and she had no 
stuff at the time, and I think Major D’Arcy was in 
the office at the time when the people came back, and 
Mr. Bourke told me to send them wherever" they 
wished, and I think it was the assistant who sent 
tliem round word to get the orders wherever they could, 
so that these orders were sent to the contractor, at the 
time, and she could not supply them there was such a 
rush. 

7672. Who was the contractor? — Mrs. Gaynor. 

7673. Was not this Michael Coursey one of the 
number ? — He might be. 

7674. Was it true when this man swore he was 
charged Is. 1(M., for Indian meal? — I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. G. King, p.l.g. — I have in addition to the list 
I gave in yesterday another list, and I could send in 
twenty times as many more people who got relief and 
who should not have got it. 


Major D'Arcy sworn. 


7675. Mr. Robinson . — What do you wish to say 
about the financial state of the union? — Sometime 
ago the Guardians were about sending up to the 
secretary a statement about the union, and they came 
to the resolution to ask me to draw up a report on 
the general state of the union — and I did so, and in 
going throught that I found that if it had not been 
for the seed rate, and what occurred about it, the 
union would have been in a very fair position. The 
three instalments levied for the working of the union 
was taken and handed over for the seed rate, and that 
has planted the union in a difficulty. There were 
over £2,000 taken, and if it had not been for that 
the working of the union was going on very favour- 
ably, and I found that the rate for the mere working 
of the union would have been very favourable to the 
union, and was lower than any we had had. 

7676. Mr. Redington . — What would the rate have 
been for the ordinary working of the union ? — It was 
considerably lower ; I may add, that without ,the seed 
rate it would have been considerably lower than any 
rate we had before. 

Mr. J. Burke, Clerk of the Union. — It would have 
been something lower than last year. 

Examination of Major D'Arcy continued. 

7677 Mr. Robinson . — Do you think a four shilling 
rate could be levied without difficulty? — I think it 
might be levied with difficulty, and what I proposed 
in that- year was that we should be allowed to raise 
the money. I am always against this eleemosynary 
aid. To raise the money to pay off the debt would 
only come to a penny or three half pence in the 
pound for twenty years, and I prefer this, and if they 
are to be kept on in this way suffering from 
every blast that comes what is to become of the 
country ? I put before them, what ought to be done, 
and how the country was to be improved by the rail- 
way, and the opening up of the fisheries, and if they 
were properly developed, the country was well able 
to support itself, and be in a very excellent condition. 
I said openly that the proprietors did not seem to me 
to take the interest they ought in the country, or to 
have came in here or looked after these things. They 
might have assisted us in that. They don’t appear 
to have attended here to give any information. The 
country is now supposed to be in the hands of three 


or four millionaires. We have Mr. Henry, Mr. Major 
Beveridge, and Mr. Blake, all said to be millionaires. L) ’ Arc - v - 
The whole country is in their hands, and I am sur- 
prised they should have their tenants living on the 
country while. they are putting by money to pay 
rents, and I think if we are feeding the tenants that 
that is very detrimental to the country. 

7678. Mr. Robinson. — But if the landlords are 
paying high rates they are feeding the tenants them- 
selves? — Yes, and I am surprised they don’t come in 
and look after it. 1 know the people in the town 
have to pay all the rate. 

7679. Mr. Redington. — Have not they paid a 4.?. 
rate for the last three or four years? — They are able 
to pay. 

7680. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think Mr. Berridge 
is able to pay more than 4s. in the pound? — Yes, and 
I think if Mr. Mitchell Henry came here I would be 
ashamed to be in the position of having the hat going 
round for my tenants. I would be for a loan at a long 
date to pay off the debt. 

7681. Mr. Redington. — But the interest on the 
loan, added to the ordinary expense, is more than 4s. 

You could not carry on the union with less ? — I think 
you could if the seed is included in the 4s. 

7682. No; Mr. Burke said nearly 4s. would be 
required for the ordinary expenses in the union ? — No, 

I think that included the seed rate. 

7683. What is the total rate required for this year? 

Mr. Burke (Clerk of Union).— About 4s. 

7684. Mr. Redington. — What is the total rate, in- 
cluding all debts ? 

Mr. J. Burke (Clerk of Union). — The liabilities 
are over £6,000. 

7685. Mr. Redington. — How much would that be 
in the pound ? 

Mr. Burke (Clerk of Union). — About 12s. 6 d. 

Mr. Redington . — No, it would be about 8s. 

Mr. Burke (Clerk of Union) — Yes, it would be 
about 7s. 


Major D’Arcy'8 examination resumed. 


7685. Mi\ Robinson . — You see that the ordinary 
expenses involve a rate of over 4s. in the pound, and 
that the estimate for wiping off the debts and every- 
thing is about 7s. in the pound? — Yes. 

7686. And therefore it follows that in ordinary 

Y 
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years, if Mr. Burke’s estimate is a fair one, that you 
would always require 4s. in the pound to maintain 
the union ? — I don’t think you would. The highest 
ordinary rate was 4s., and more of them was only 
Is. 11 d. 

7687. Because they choose to curtail the clei-k’s 
rate 1 — That would be paying off the whole. 

7683. The average rate was nearly 4s.? — Not so 
much. 

Mr. J. Burke (Clerk of Union). — It would be about 
3s. 10 d. for the average. 

Mr. Redington. — There are only four divisions 
under 3s. 

Rev. Mr. Flannery.— The occupiers having to pay 
the rate, they are allowed it when they go to pay then- 
rents, but you would keep the union floating if the 
tenant is evicted. These rates are made at a depressed 


time of the year. There are tenants rated under £4 
and over £4. How can you, in the first instance, get 
the rate. It is only where the tenant is rated over 
£4 that he is liable to pay the rate, and how will you 
meet the case if you propose to borrow, for the land- 
lord will not pay, and you cannot compel him. 

Major D'Arcy. — No, you cannot compel him — it is 
the person rated you must compel ; but how does bor- 
rowing to pay off this sum affect that. It is the per- 
son in the book you must first go to. 

Mr. C. King. — Do you think it would be fair for us 
who are paying our rates to be paying interest on a 
loan to pay off a debt when the landlords are not pay- 
ing their rates. 

Major D'Arcy. — You have power to make them 
pay. 


Mr. Michael Lydon, Rate Collector, sworn. 

Mr. Michael 7688a. Mr. Redington. — Were you asked to send in 7688c. Have you nothing to show the names of the 
Lydon. a re t U rn of arrears in your district? — Yes. persons? — No, except my warrants. My books will 

7688b. Have you got your list of arrears ? — Yes. show them. 


Mr. James 
Mongan. 


Mr. James Mongan , Rate Collector, sworn. 


7689. Mr. Robinson. — What is the total amount 
of your last warrrant ? — There is only £7 8 due in my 
district. 

7690. Who has not paid in Bencor — why has that 
not been collected? — As a general rule I generally 
work as well as I can get it from any man who is able 
to pay. Many a man has no means of paying because 
he cannot sell his goods, and as a general rule when I 
am getting on pretty well with the rate I do not like 
to take any proceedings. 

7691. Did you take any proceeding against this 
man in Bencor? — No. 

7692. John King owes £1 16s. 6 d. ? —He is a very 
poor man, and he did his best each time to pay. 

7693. Will you be able to get that ? — I will. 
There is scarcely one there that is not worth the 
money, but if they have a few cows and can get 
nothing for them what can he do ? 

7694. Walter Coneys, £2 5s. 0 d .\ — I understand 
Mr. Berridge is to pay that, but there is some mis- 
understanding about it. It was not him had it in 
reality but another man. 

7695. What proceeding did you take? — None; 
only it was in conaci-e, and I think Pat King is the 
present occupier. 

7696. Why don’t you take proceedings against 
whoever is responsible when the other man is down ? — 
I did not know. 

7697. You should have taken the name of the man 
on the rate-book ? — I had nothing to do with it. 

7698. Were there cattle on the land? — Yes. 

7699. Why didn’t you distrain ? — Any of these 
that have not paid when we get the new books out, 
it is them we go at first. 

7700. Can all these items be collected? — Yes; 
there is hardly one who is not worth the money. 

7701. In Derrylea there is only a few shillings due 
except by Margaret Walsh and Festy Gavan. Did you 
take any steps? — No further than to notice them. 
Gavan was well able to pay except there was a dispute 
about part o? the holding. 

7702. In Illion, Martin Joyce owes £4 6s. 8c?.? — 
He is very poor ; he has only £8 valuation. I believe 
he had no money. 

7703 Did you go upon his land ? — It is not often I 
go upon it. 

7704. Is that for two years cess ?— I. think it- is 
two years. Some of these people have .partners in the 
land, and when they wont come to the front the man 
who is down is responsible. 

7705. There are other men who owe six years 


between them ? — Matt Kenny was not off his bed for 
years. 

7706. Who does his work for him? — He has a 
brother-in-law. 

7707. Hadn’t he cattle? — He has a few head, but 
when he was as bad as that I knew he had no money, 
but I believe he is worth it. 

7708. Martin Molloy— isn’t he able to pay? — He 
is about the poorest man on the book. 

7709. What about the two Joyces of Derryadd? — 
They always paid until this time, but they are not up 
to the valuation of £4. They are some sort of lease- 
holders, and they are pretty honest. 

7710. Couldn’t you go upon the land? — They are 
under £4 valuation. 

7711. Why don’t you proceed against the landlord 
— who is rated ? — Mr. Beridge is the landlord. He 
is rated. I believe they have a lease of that place. 

7712. And they are rated? — Yes, but according to 
my book they are not up to the valuation. 

7713. What about John King? — He always paid 
up to the present. He has several times explained 
that he could not have a shilling up to a certain day. 

7714. Martin Neill? — He is very poor, too. 

7715. John Hart? — He was evicted. He is only a 
caretaker. 

7716. Whose land is this? — Mr. Beridge’s. 

7717. There is £6 due by Mr. Mecredy? — I wrote 
to him. The hotel is unoccupied for a good bit. 

7718. Is this for the hotel ? — Yes, for the hotel and 
lodge. 

7719. Did you write and ask him for it? — Yes, 
and I explained it as well as I could. I wrote to the 
owner. 

7720. Will you recover that? — Certainly. 

7721. R. J. Connolly — £6 3s. 0 d . — why has he not 
paid ? — He paid me about £10, and he said none of 
these people had paid a halfpenny of rent, and he said 
he would wait to see what they would do. 

7722. Why can’t you take proceedings against him, 
is he the solicitor? — Yes. 

7723. In Roundstone there is £11 18s. paid by 
Thos. H. Ogle ? — Mr. Connolly is solicitor to the board. 

7724. Here is a rate due for all this time and the 
largest defaulter is the solicitor to the board of guar- 
dians — is he able to pay? — Yes. 

7725. What about Mr. Ogle’s not paying? — I did 
my best to get it from him. He always paid until 
this year, and I wrote several times to the receiver 
and spoke io him. 
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7726. Who is the receiver? — Mr. Joseph M'Donnell 
of Letterfrack. 

7727. Did you ever ask the guardians to take pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Ogle ? — I thought almost every 
day I would get it. 

7728. Mr. Redington. — You have been thinking 
that for twelve months ? — Well, I thought he would 
pay. 

7729. Mr. Robinson. — Is Mr. M ‘Donnell the 
receiver a poor law guardian ? — Yes. 

7730. Were you afraid to take proceedings against 
him because of that ? — No, I thought he would pay, for 
he always paid, and I thought he would pay this 
time too. 

7731. Dr Gorham owes £3 7s. ? — He is not in 
possession of that place. 

7732. Is he liable for it ? — I don't think he is 
altogether; I think it was about January he was 
evicted. 

7733. Was it for non-payment of rent? — I believe 
it was Mr. Mecredy evicted him, and in February he 
was put back as caretaker, and judging from the im- 
provements he made on it he thought he was not 
liable. 


7734. Mr. C. King, p.l.g.— A re you sure he was clifdek. 

evicted ? — I was there when the house was cleared 

out, and I think that was eviction. Mc “a** 

7735. Mr. Robinson.— Did you get any advice on 
the point whether he was liable or not ? — I did not. 

7736. Then you should have obtained advice whether 
he was liable ? — I brought the case before the board — 

I brought my books before the board. 

7736a. There was a large sum due there ?— It is 
not very large. 

7737. He is an officer of the union ? — Yes. 

7738. Isn’t he medical officer of the workhouse? — 

Yes. 

7739. Simon Keely — what about him?— -He has a 
lease and it is under the valuation ; the landlord would 
not pay for him, and he thinks another should pay for 
him. He is not up to the valuation in any case. He 
says he thinks he is not liable, but I must serve him 
with a thirty days notice. 

7740. Is there any of these rates irrecoverable ? — 

No. 

7741. Have you taken out the irrecoverable rate ? 

— Yes. 

7742. £78 is a very small sum due as compared 
with the other collectors ? — It is not much. 


Mx-. Michael Lydon, Rate Collector, recalled. 


7743. Mr. Redington. — You have got your books 
now — were you asked to send in a return of the rates 
due? — Yes. 

7744. Richard Beridge — why hasn’t he paid? — 
That is a place in dispute between him and under- 
tenants. It is a pvoperty he got laterly — it was 
formerly in possession of Mr. Hart. These tenants 
were so mixed up they did not know who was to pay. 

7745. There is £69 due by Mr. Beridge? — Yes. 

7746. What steps did you take there ? — I went and 
demanded the rates, and I went to the agent in Round- 
stone and he said he would not pay it, that these 
people were not paying him and were not fixed tenants 
at all. 

77 47. Did you bring the case before the board ? — 
Yes. 

7748. What instructions did you get ? — The instx-uc- 
tions I got, in fact there was no final instructions 
given. 

7749. You could have taken proceedings against 
Mr. Beridge? — I don’t know, for they do not appear 
to acknowledge him as landlord at all at this time. 

7750. Then there is £29 due by Mr. Beridge 
again? — There is some dispute there again. 

7751. £45 is also due by him — that is about £148 
due by him ? — He said they were not paying him any 
rent and he said he would not pay the x-ates. I went 
to the place and I could not find anything on it. 

7752. Mi\ Robinson. — Mr. Beridge is liable ? — 
I was speaking to Mr. Robinson the last day and he 
gave me £43 on account. 

7752a. What you did was to ask for it? — I made 
several applications. 

7753. Patrick Conroy — what about him? — He is a 
disputed party ; I served him with notice and I sum- 
moned him to the court, and I was told it was no use. 

7754. Why? — I had nothing to get. 

7755. Did you get a decree 1 — I am not sure, I did 
not execute it because there was nothing to get. 

7756. Daniel Connolly ? — That was a case I brought 
before the court and these people disputed something, 
and I was dismissed in that case. 

7757. Why ? — Because they said the landlord had 
a right to pay. 

7758. Did you take proceedings against the land- 
lord ? — Well, no; Mr. Gorham is here. 

7758a. Are these tenants under £4 ? — No. 

Mr. Burke. — These parties were valued originally, 


one at £2 and the other at £2 something, and they Mr. Michael 
were brought into one two years ago. This party was L . v,lon - 
sued for the whole, and that was the ground on which 
it was dismissed — it was one holding, but they got the 
valuation divided. 

7758b. Mr. Robinson . — About Inishboffin — who has 
paid there ? — The only party who paid there was Mr. 

Allies. 

7759. What rates are due? — A great number of 
years, and they are not inclined to pay at all. 

7760. Did you try to get in there? — Yes, but I was 
afraid to get in ; they are very outlaxxdish. 

7761. Did you ever ask for police protection? — 

No. 

7762. Don’t you think you should endeavour to go 
in and make them pay ? — I was in several times ; they 
owe me this amount, and they are worth very little. 

7763. Then there are exceptional difficulties there? 

— Yes. 

7764. In Lettershalla, Anne J oyce has not paid ? — 

She has promised to pay, and I think she will 

7765. Michael M'Donnell ? — I had him summoned 
to the coui-t, and he is valued at £4, and there the 
magistrates decided against me, and I could not recover. 

The landlord is liable. I told other parties I would 
sue them. 

7766. They are all small amounts that are due ? — 

Yes. 

7767. What about the gas works? — That is the 
place where the gas works were ; it is shut up now. 

7768. It is irx-ecoverable ? — Yes. 

7769. Pat Manion ? — I think there was some allow- 
ance made to him, because the place was unoccupied, 

I think, for some time ; it was shut up. 

7770. Pat O’Hara? — That was unoccupied for some 

7771. Pat M'Donagh, of Innishturk ? — I got a boat 
and went there, and he was on the eve of leaving for 
America. He sold off in a night; and I went to 
Mr. Beridge, and he said these people did not recog- 
nize him as landlord yet, but he will pay. 

7772. W. H. Shaw ?— That is an unoccupied store. 

7773. Martin Lydon ? — That is unoccupied also. 

7774. T. Mullarkey? — That is xxnoccupied also. 

7775. P. Flaherty ? — That is also unoccupied. 

7776. In Selerna, Michael Mullen — why has he not 
paid ? — That has been paid since. 

7777. Pat Duan ? — I summoned him to the court, 

Y 2 
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and after coming down he was very sick ; he is worth- 
less. 

7779. Stephen Toole ? — He borrowed time. 

7780. John Toole ; why do you give him so much 
time ? — He was only valued at £4, and I lost money 
through other men who were valued at £4. 

7781. A. J . Morris? — He is the principal man there 

7782. Why hasn't he paid? — I took proceedings 
against him before and brought him before the Court, 
and I got a decree for £30 odd, and the only beast he 
had in his possession was a cow, and I seized that cow. 


and kept it for a fortnight or three weeks, and 1 made 
very little by it; I got a little turf from him. He is 
living in a small place now with some friend, and I 
cannot proceed against him. I made application here 
for power to do so. 

Mr. Burke . — The Board are always willing to give 
power to proceed. 

7783. Why haven’t you collected from Pat Keene ? 
—I have taken out a decree for the last • two years 
against him. 

7784. Pat Lydon ? — That is paid ; they are under 
£4. 


Mr. Martin Coyne , Rate Collector, sworn. 


778 5. Mr .Robinson . — You are one of the collectors ? 
— Yes. 

7786. There is £99 Is. Id. due by Mrs. Blake? — 
Yes. 

7787. What steps have you taken for the recovery 
of that? — She has paid what she is able, and she is 
very willing to pay by instalments, and she expects 
to receive the rent on the ItSth of this month, and to 
pay another instalment then. 

7788. And how much has she paid of the £99 ? — I 
have not it made out. 

7789. Why shouldn’t she pay the whole of it? — She 
is not able. 

7790. Hasn’t she a hotel ? — Yes; but this was not a 
good year for her 

Major Darcy . — He has brought that case before the 
Board, and we have considered it. There were peculiar 
circumstances connected with that property. Young 
Blake came in for the property, and they are paying 
-everything trying to clear it off. 

7791. Mr. Redington — How much of the £99 has 
teen paid off? — None of that has been paid off. 

7792. I thought you said she has paid some of it ? — 
Yes, she has paid nearly £200 more of it. 

7793. Is the £99 the current rate? — The rate 
and arrears. 

7794 Have you applied for it lately? — I have. 

7795. When did she make the last payment? — 
About three weeks ago £50, and £5 more since. 

7796. There is still £99 due? — Yes. 

7797. How long do you intend to leave that due ? — 
She made up £50 more. 

7798. There is no reason why the owner of a large 
property should not pay £99 ? — The times are bad, 
and the poor people are not able to pay their rent. 

7799. Who is the agent? — Mr. Robinson. 

7800. Did you apply to him for it? — No, sir; she 
pays it herself. 

7801. If there is an agent receiving the rents he 
must have money to pay ? — It is herself that pays it 
always. 

7802. Owen Heeney? — That is a very poor man, 
and the only thing he had to pay the rent was a rick 
of hay, and he sold it to pay the rent. 

7803. Aren’t you aware that the rates should be 
paid before the rent ? — I was not aware that anything 
could go before the rent. 

7801. Is he a tenant of Mitchel Henry’s? — No, of 
Mrs. Blake. 

7805. Has he no car?— He is a very poor man. 

7806. Is he liable himself for the rate — what is 
his valuation? — About £3 10s. 

7807. Has he any other holding ? — Yes. 

7808. Then he is valued over £4 ? — Yes, between 
the rent and the house it is over £4. 

7809. What did Mrs. Blake owe this time twelve 
months, when you got the warrant ? — I have not the 
account here now. It was over £100. 

78 1C. What did she owe when you got your 
warrant this time twelve months ? 

Mr. J. Burke — £147 was brought into the new 
rate. 

7811. M r. Redington — You say she has done her 
best to pay ? — Yes. 


7812. How much did she owe in your warrant, and 
how much has she paid since ? — I think it was about 
£277 between rate and arrears. 

7813. Do you swear to that ? — Yes. 

7814. And liasshe paid about £177 ofthat? — Sliehas. 

7815. Look at the Cleggan division, Mr. Acheson 
owes £24 1 4s. 6 d., what steps have you taken to re- 
cover that? — I have furnished the receiver myself 
personally with an account of it, but he never answered 
one of my letters. 

7816. Did you bring the case before the Board of 
Guardians ?— Yes. 

7817. What steps were you authorised to take? — 
None, except to furnish him with air account. 

7818. Did they make any application to the Local 
Government Board for leave to proceed. 

Mr. Burke — No, sir. There was a state- 
ment by the collector that the place was not let, and 
the receiver objected on the ground that the house was 
waste. 

7819. Mr. Redington — Isn’t there land also? 

Mr. Burke — Yes, but it was going to waste. He 
got nothing out of it, and he objects to pay until he 
gets something out of it. 

7820. Mr. Redington — How long is it waste ? 

Mr. Coyne — It is waste three years now. 

7821. Mr. Robinson — How long are you collector ? — 
This is the third year. They only graze it in common, 
and I have gone there several times and got nothing 
on it 

7822 Mr. Redington — Can you not proceed against 
the landlord ?— I don’t know. 

7823. Who is the owner ? — Captain Acheson, who 
is away in England. 

7824. Is there a receiver on the property? — Mr. 
Redington of Galway is the receiver. 

7825. Could you no'; take proceedings against the 
receiver ? — I took no proceedings more than furnish- 
ing him with the account, and he never answered the 
letter. 

7826. Nos. 73 and 74, thereis £3 due by each? — 
They are under the £4 value. 

7827. Then that is due by the landlord ?— Yes. 

7828. It is the same landlord ? — Yes. 

7829. No. 75 owes £4 6s. 3d., that is the same? — 
There is no person living there. 

7830. What is done with the land ? — It is waste. 

7831. Did you mention these facts to the 
Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

7832. Did they take no steps ? — I have not been 
instructed to take any steps. 

Mr. Burke — They directed him to apply to 
the receiver. 

7833. Mr. Robinson. — Why don’t you take proceed- 
ings in the superior courts. 

Mr. Coyne. — I was not instructed to do so. 

7834. Mr. Robinson. — You should apply for power, 
and then go and sell him out if he does not pay ? 

Mr. Coyne. — I will do so. 

7835. Mr. Redington. — No. 123 owes £3 11s. ? — 
That is an evicted tenant, but it is only 3s. lit/, is 
due. I made a mistake. 

7836. In Cushkillery there is only 3s. 1 id. due — who 
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owes that ? — I think it is Mr. Doherty, the solicitor, 
in Dublin. 

7837. Has he not given you any answer ? — He said 
he would meet me, and I went there and he was not 
there. He paid a good deal more before. 

7838. Captain Acheson and Mrs. Blake are the 
.people who owe the largest amount, and I think in 
Captain Acheson’s case you have not taken the steps 
you might ? — I have taken no steps except what I 
have told you, so far. 

Mr. Burke . — Martin Lydon, the collector, is not 


here, but there was a message that he was not well. 
I sent him word to send in a return. 

Mr. Redington . — There is £126 due in the Knock- 
boy division, and it is important to know who owes 
that. 

Mr. Robinson . — There is a large amount due in 
Ardmore by Pat Walsh and others; 

Mr. Burke . — That is for seed rate. 

Mr. Redington . — The next question we have to 
consider is whether any one has any change to suggest 
by which the expenses could be lessened without any 
hardship to the poor. 


Major D'Arcy recalled. 


7839. Mr. Robinson. — You wish to make a state- 
ment on this subject ? — I regret that Mr. Kendall is 
not here, for he took a good deal of interest in this, 
and it has been my impression that the amalgamation 
of unions would be a matter of great importance, not 
•only here, but generally through Ireland.” 

7840. We can only deal with this particular case — 
we are not authorized to go into the general question 
of the amalgamation of unions throughout Ireland ? — 
Then, with regard to this union, I think if we had 
portion of the Oughterard and portion of the West 
port union (which has been a good deal enlarged by 
portion of the Newport) added to us, it would be an 
immense lessening of the expenditure here. 

7841. You would have a larger area over which to 
assess your expenditure ? — Yes ; I know what the 
establishment charges are with regard to them, and Ibe- 
lievethat themoreyou amalgamate unions or extend the 
area, the more you lessen the expenses of the union, 
and I do believe it would have a great effect in lessen- 
ing the establishment charges here. Now, with re- 
gard to the dispensary districts which come in here, I 
think the number of dispensaries which we have in 
this union is far in excess of the requisites. I speak 
this from knowledge of this district for a great number 
of years. I remember this district when there was 
only one dispensary from, I might say Carna, from 
Spiddal almost to Letterfrack there was but one dis- 
pensary. At that time the dispensaries were paid for 
by the county, and half by subscription. I remember 
when there was only that one. My father who took 
a great deal of interest in this country dispensed medi- 
cine largely amongst his own people — then the popula- 
tion was larger than now, and I really believe the 
deaths were fewer. 

7842. Now the landlords don’t reside in the country 
and dispense medicine the way your father did, and 
you require more dispensaries 1— No. I think if you 
had one doctor centred here, you would have an 
apothecary and a small establishment quite sufficient 
to dispense sulphur and salts through the county. 
The people generally, except an epidemic sets in, are 
exceedingly healthy, and don’t require that medical 
supervision which seems to be required now by this 
number of medical doctors. I don’t think this union 
is able to support all these, unless something was done 
as regards a general rate over Ireland to support 
them. 

7843. How many dispensary districts would you 
abolish ? — I think two would be sufficient. 

7843a. Where would they be ?— At Clifden, Round- 
stone, and Carna. I think to have a doctor on the 
island of Boffin is an expense, seeing that we cannot 
get any rates from the island. , They don’t pay any- 
thing : they have the ozone from the Atlantic, the 
waves washing over them keep them all clean and all 
right, and I don’t think they want a doctor. I know 
they get on well without one. 

7844. Did they get on well without a dispensary ? — 
I know the island since I was a boy, and there was 
no doctor in these days, and never heard of such a 
thing. I think amalgamation would considerably 
lessen the rates, if we had a considerable portion of 
Oughterai-d added to this and portion of Westport. 


7845. Having regard to the fact, that Westport jf a : or 
could spare a division or two, their union having 
being largely added to ? — Yes. 

7846. And there are very few people in these 
districts which adjoin Clifden ? — Yes. 

7847. And there would not be much difficulty in 
administering relief to them 1 — No ; and I think the 
guardians about there could look after their interests 
in every way. 

7848. Mr. Redington. — Would you annex the whole 
of Oughterard to this 1 — Well, no ; I think I would 
not amalgamate it all. I would make a distinction 
as to the parts near Galway. 

7849. Would you annex the islands of Gorumna ? 

- -Yes. 

7850. Mr. Robinson. — Would you add Carraroe 
to this ? — Yes. 

7851. Oughterard you could easily put on here ? — 

Yes ; and it would add very much to us, and when we 
have a railway we would have the guardian here in 
half an hour. 

7S52. You think a railway would facilitate it 
greatly '? — Yes ; a railway would be the saving of 
this distiict undoubtedly — if we have a railway here, 
we will have this an independent, flourishing dis- 
trict. 

7853. I think the valuation of the Oughterard 
Union is £15,000 — suppose yoii had an increased 
valuation of £10,000 added to this union, that would 
cause a reduction in your rates ? — Yes ; 2s. would 
be the outside rate we would have here if that was 
added to us, and we might hope to lower it. 

7854. Have you ever consulted with any of theguar- 
dians on this subject ? — Yes ; I wasmost anxiousabout 
this, and I took an active part when I was chairman 
at Ballinasloe in trying to have all the unions about 
amalgamated into Ballinasloe. 

7855. So you have considered this question? — I 
have considered it fully. 

7856. Do you think it would be possible to carry 
out this amalgamation without involving undue hard- 
ship on the destitute poor? — Yes ; I have no doubt 
about it. 

7857. Do you think if means of removing paupers 
from place to place, such as a better class of ambulance 
was provided, might they be removed from a greater 
distance than at present ?— I have no doubt of it. 

7858. A light ambulance? — Yes ; they are very 
comfortable and there would be no difficulty about it, 
and there are so seldom these extreme cases. 

7859. Rev. Mr. Flannery. — As the workhouse at 
present exists, would you not try to teach the people 
some sort of industry that would pay — would you not 
teach the old women to knit and sew, and get the men 
to do some business so as to prevent the necessity of 
buying boots and such things ? — I am glad you have 
asked me that question, for it is one I have given a 
good deal of attention to and 1 think, that not only 
with regard to the education and training up of the 
youth in business that would be of use to them here- 
after, but I have always found that it was a great 
mistake to leave people in idleness in this house. I 
believe in every way it is. I would give them em- 
ployment and try to encourage them to be industrious ; 


D'Arcy 
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and in schools instead of teaching them ABC and 
1 2 3, I would give them practical instruction in the 
schools — a thing which is disgracefully neglected — 
which would enable them to live in after life, and 
maintain themselves, and relieve the union of charges. 
They are brought up in ignorance : they are brought 
up to point out where Timbuctoo is, but they are not 
taught a single thing that is of practical use to them 
in after life. 

7860. Could you not get them to knit stockings and 
save that expense ? — Of course they could, but I would 
employ them in every way. 

7861. I am speaking of the old women 1 ! — Yes. I 
would have every one in the house, as far as they can 
be, employed. It is their duty to help through their 
labour to pay the expenses they cost* the union. I 
want to see everyone employed while they are here, 
and I want to see the young brought up in a way that 
they would be able hereafter to support themselves. 
You go into the school and a child will be able to tell 
you about geography, but he will not be able to tell 
you the difference between a Swede and an Aberdeen 
turnip. The youth are brought up in that way. 

7862. Mr. Robinson. — Is it not a fact that the 
majority of the inmates of the house now are people 
who came in for special treatment ? — No ; I think they 
are not. 

Mr. Burke. — The great majority who come in 
are mostly all sick, and old, and infirm. 

7863. Mr. Robinson. — Putting the children out of 
the question, what are the majority of the people in 
the house 1 

The Master. — They are all infirm now. 

7864. Mr. Robinson. — How many are in the 
house 1 

The Master. — 143. 

7865. Mr. Robinson. — Do you find that there is 
great difficulty in getting a sufficient number to keep 
the house clean 1 

The Master. — We have no able-bodied, except one 
or two, and some of them have wooden legs, and 
blind, and I would not consider them able-bodied. 
Many of the healthy inmates are tramps. 

7866. Mr. Robinson. — A great number of the 
children are not permanent inmates ? 

The Master. — Yes, they are all permanent now 
almost. 

7867. Mr. Robinson. —Why is the industrial train- 
ing neglected in the way Major D’Arcy says. 

The Master. — There is no way of training them. 

7868. Mr. Robinson. — Can’t yon train them on 
the farm? — There is only three or four boys big 
enough. 

Major D'Arcy recalled. 

7869. Mr. Robinson. — Would you have any objec- 
tion to pay a rate for industrial education ? — No, for 
we did that in Ballinasloe, and I think wo would save 


it ultimately. You see these children are all per- 
manent, and I want them to be trained. 

7870. Without industrial training your union re- 
quires a rate of four shillings to cany in on, and the 
cost of employing a person to train the four boys who 
are in the house would add to the taxes very much — 
do you think you would be justified in increasing the 
expenses for so small a number of boys ? — How many 
children have you here ? 

7871. You cannot teach girls carpentering and such 
things ? — But we have more boys than four. 

Mr. Burke. — You have only very small boys. 

Major D'Arcy. — The remainder of the children are 
girls. 

7872. Mr. Robinson. — Are they taught sewing 
and knitting ? — I don’t know. 

7873. Is there anything else they can be taught? 
— There is a great many things they could be; 
taught. 

7874. Do you think in a small house like this there, 
are not difficulties in the way of establishing a 
thorough and efficient system of industrial education?— 
Yes, and that is the reason I am for the amalgamation, 
of unions. There is a great difficulty in this union, 
at present, no doubt, but I look to the young for the 
improvement of the country, and I think it is a sad 
thing to see children brought up so that they must be 
always dependent on the world. 

7875. Do you see any way in which it could be, 
avoided in this union without amalgamation ? — I 
certainly svould train them, I don’t think we are justi- 
fied in bringing up children without enabling them to 
provide for themselves in after life. 

7876. Do you think the guardians would be pre- 
pared to appoint a master tradesman for these four 
boys ? — I would be an advocate of it, I have been 
thinking of it for years, for it is one of the things I 
take the greatest interest in — the training of 
children, and I look upon Ireland as deficient in that 
respect. 

7 877. The Rev. Mr. Flannery. — You propose to dis- 
establish some of the medical officers ? — I declare I 
would. 

7878. That is reasonable if it can be done, but 
you are undecided whether it should be in Carna or 
Roundstone? — I don’t touch upon that. 

7879. Is not Roundstone within reasonable dis- 
tance of Clifden? — Yes. I would not say much 

about that, that is with regard to the peculiar 
district. 

78S0. I gave evidence this morning that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a doctor should be in Cama, 
but 1 don’t say he could not do Gorumna Island, but 
he could not do Roundstone and Carna ? — I don’t fix 
myself to the exact position of the man, but I think 
less would do. 


Dr. Gorham sworn. 


Dr. Gorham. 7881. Mr. Robinson. — As to this question of 
amalgamation — what is your dispensary now ? — Clifden 
dispensary district. 

7582. Hadn’t you some other district? — I had 
Roundstone No. 1 . 

7583. What is the extent of Roundstone No. 1 — 
how many divisions are in it? — Bencor, Illion, Derry- 
cunla, Movrus, and Roundstone. 

7884. What is the distance of the most remote from 
Clifden ? — From Clifden to about the halfway house is 
about eighteen miles, Irish. 

7S85. Did you every discharge duty in any of the 
adjoining districts? — Yes. 

7886. Did you ever do duty in Carna? — Yes, I 
acted for Dr. Kearney. 

7887. When did you do that? — During the last 

7848. You arc well acquainted with the circum- 


stances of the people in this district as well as your 
own?— Yes. 

7889. Did you attend many cases for him? — Yes. 

7890. Did you ever attend any cases for him in 
Skannive or Kilkerin? — Y es, there is no particular cases 
I can draw to my mind ; there was one time I was 
doing duty for him for three weeks. 

7891. In the event of a person being sick in Kil- 
kerin would you treat them in their own house, or 
bring them to the house ? — That would depend on the 
gravity of the case. 

7892. But in the majority of cases you would treat 
them in their own houses ? — Yes. 

7893. Have they an aversion to being removed to 
the house ? — Yes, a great aversion. 

7894. But a much larger number are removed from 
Roundstone than from your district? — Yes, it is 
nearer. 
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7895. Do you think the people’s chance of recovery 
•was lessened by their not being removed 1 — No, they 
are generally very infirm cases ; any cases that would 
demand the patient’s attendance at hospital they wont 
come. 

7896. In cases where they require to be removed 
they are removed in the workhouse ambulance ? — 
Yes. 

7897. What kind of vehicle is it 7 — It was a ram- 
shackle thing then, but it is a good one now, but the 
people object to come in this thing now, they would 
sooner have a cart than this. 

7898. What distance is Kilkerrin from Clifden ? — 
About twenty-six statute miles. 

7899. Do you think if the most improved ambul- 
ance was provided that the people could be removed 
from about your district with less inconvenience to 
this than they are now removed from Kilkerrin ? — 
Yes, but the fact of their coming in this workhouse 
ambulance parades their poverty and they don’t like it. 

7900. Would you be very apprehensive of the con- 
dition of the sick in the event of the workhouse being 
thirty miles away instead of twenty-six miles ? — It 
would scarcely make much difference. 

7901. Would you have any grave fears for the state 
of the people in Screeb if they had to be removed to 
Clifden ? — I would ; it would be very inconvenient to 
bring them in the first place, and it would all depend 
on the illness they suffer from ; as a rule it is the in- 
firm people who came in, people who are desperate, and 
it is the last resort. 

7902. If a man can be removed twenty miles he can 
be removed twenty-five 1 — Yes, or thirty. 

7903. The Rev. Mr. Flannery.— Have you attended 
many cases in Owengowla division ? — Yes, but I 
could not call all the cases to mind. 

7904. Were those cases of red tickets or merely 
cases you treated at the dispensary ? — They were red 
tickets as a rule. 


7905. Have you attended many of these 1 ?— Yes. Cmfden 

7906. Were you able to attend these cases and to Mf 
do your own business ? — Yes. 

7907. Ai'en’t the priests very lenient to the doctor 
doing duty in two or three cases, and it is only in the 
last extremity they send for the doctor ? — That is 
true. 

7908. Are there more red tickets issued for my dis- 
trict than any others? — Yes, for it is double the ex- 
tent of district. 

7909. If the suggested change as to the number of 
medical officers is carried out would you rather centre 
a doctor in Carna ? — I don’t wish to give an opinion 
about that. 

7910. You know you have cars from Ronndstone to 
Carna, and then it is fourteen miles from Cam i to 
Kilkerrin ? — You are assuming there is one doctor for 
the two districts. 

7911. Yes, that is your suggestion ? — No, I never 
suggested that. 

7912. As to the population there and the number 
of tickets and medical aid given ? — I could give a fair 
idea of it. 

7913. There is about once and a half as many red 
tickets issued for Roundstone No. 2 as for Roundstone 
No. 1 ? — That is simply because the population is 
nearly double. 

7914. Within your own memory has the climate 
changed along the western coast of Connemara ? — Most 
decidedly it has. 

7915. Is it more dangerous to cross the bogs now 
than it was ten or twelve years ago ? — I could not say 
that, it depends on the state of the weather. 

7916. Mr. Robinson. — There are only six able- 
bodied workingmen in the house to-day ? — There are 
53 aged and infirm people; 11 boys and girls; 8 
children; 11 infants; 24 sick; and 143 altogether, 
so that there is hardly a class that could do reproduc- 
tive work. 


Mr. J. Burke, Clerk, recalled. 


7917. Mr. King, p.l.g. — State what notice of 
motion Brother Bernard brought on here sometime 
ago? — He proposed to dispense with a medical officer 
in Boffin ; I don’t know whether it was to dispense 
with him altogether or to add Boffin to Ballinakill. 

7918. Wasn’t it proposed that Carna and Round- 
stone be amalgamated into one? — Yes. 

7919. And that the station would be Cashel? — 
Yes. 

7920. Clifden was to be another station? — Yes. 

7921. And Roundstone added to it? — Yes. 

7922. Solerna was to be added to Letterfrack and 
Boffin ? — Yes. 

7923. Mr. Robinson. — Was that resolution passed? 
—No. 

7924. Have you considered this question of the 
amalgamation at all? — Yes. 

7925. What is your view ?— Any way that the 
valuation can be increased I am for. I cannot see 
how the union can go on with a valuation of £17 ,000. 
Tt will take a 4s. rate every year to do it, and if there 
is exceptional distress, as there is every third or fourth 
year, then you have a rate of 7 s. or 8s. 

7926. And when there is a fair year you can only 
levy a 4s. rate? — Yes. 

7927. Your opinion is that the union cannot be 
carried on unless the area is extended? — No. 

7928. Having considered the question of amalga- 
mation, what divisions do you think could be added 
from Oughterard? — You might add the whole of 
Oughterard except along the sea coast. 

7929. What about Cong and Clonbur? — They are 
too near Ballinrobe to bring them here. Along the 
sea coast Galway is their market town, and they gene- 
rally trade back and forwai-d to Galway, and I would 
therefoi-e add these divisions along the sea coast to 
Galway and I would take all the interior into Clif- 
den. I would take some of the divisions of the West- 


port, where their population is almost nil, and add Mr J - Bur c ‘ 
them to the Oughterax-d Union. 

7930. Have you made any calculation as to what 
the result of that woxxld be?— No ; I have no way of 
doing it. 

7931. That woxxld give you an increased vahxation 
of over .£30,000 ? — Yes, and the 4s. rate would then 
be oxxly aboxxt 2s. or 2s. 6 c/. 

7932. What divisions would yoxx give to Galway? 

— The islands; I think Lettermore and Gorumna 
might be added to Clifden, but I woxxld let all the 
rest go to Galway. There is constant tivaffie between 
that place and Galway — boats goixxg up and down 
every day ; they sell everything they have in Galway, 
and it woxxld be a hardship to bring them hei'e. 

7933. What about Oughterard ? — All the rest might 
come here. We have a good road, good way, and 
good everything coming along ; the same about Lee- 
uane and down to the Bridge of Erriff. 

7934. Thex-efore you woxxld have one union in Con- 
nemara instead of two ? — Yes. 

7935. Mr. Redington. — Do any of the people from 
these divisions in Mayo ever come here ? — They always 
resort to this place for fairs and markets. 

7936. Is not Westport much more their chief town? 

— No doubt. 

7937. And would not it be more inconvenience to 
them to cross the Killeries ? — Thex-e is a good deal of 
Westport Union on the other side. 

7938. What divisions ? — There are some divisions. 

7939. No; I think it is all Oughterard Union? — 

I mean the district from Aslxlea on the right hand 
until you come to the Bridge of Erriff. 

7840. That is beyond the Killeries altogether ? — Yes. 

7841. Mr. Robinson. — All you can say is that the 
union can barely cany on in the best of times, and in 
bad times it cannot carry on ? — Yes. 

7942. Are you convinced of that? — Yes. 
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Mr. James Mullen., p.l.g., sworn. 


7943. Mr. Robinson. — Wliat evidence do you wish to 
give on the subject of amalgamation? — I would be 
against amalgamation in every sense of the word, be- 
cause in the first instance any amalgamation that could 
be given to Clifden would cause an increase in carrying 
any patient into Clifden from the nearest point, to 
my opinion, and I think I know the country as well 
as any man — it would cause an increase in our taking 
in a patient to the Clifden Union. 

7944. An increase in the carriage? — Yes. 

7945. You think that that would injure Clifden ? — Y es. 

7946. Do you know that each electoral division has 
to pay for the carriage of its own paupers ? — Yes; 
but we won’t take all these divisions ; they run zig- 
zag, and we might be taking a portion and leaving a 
portion — I don’t say where a division is taken entirely 
— by whatever reason Boffin Island was flung upon 
Clifden Union ; it belonged to Mayo ; it is in that 
county, and I don’t know why it was flung upon us. 
We have to pay for the dispensary in Boffin every day 
in the year, and we are getting nothing out of it. I 
defy any guardian to say I am not telling the truth. 

7947. But you would get richer districts than Boffin 
if you were to amalgamate? — We don’t want the 
divisions. 

7948. Wouldn’t you like to have your rates 
reduced ? — They cannot reduce us in any way. 

7949. If you have a larger area over which to 
assess the cost of your establishment? — Yes, but when 
I believe they are nearer to their present place it is 
cheaper to get them into it. 

7550. You don’t think there would bo any saving 
to this union ? — I believe it would be a material loss. 

7951. But in the event of it being shown that there 

would be a saving, would you be in favour of amalga- 
mation ? — Yes, but if you show me one place where 
you would bring one party one mile nearer 

7952. You are against it because you think it 
would be a loss ? — Yes. 

7953. And if it was shown on the figures that it 
would be a saving you would be in favour of it ? — I 
certainly would not. 

7554. You would not be in favour of it even if it 
would result in a saving? — No, because I think if 
those things were going to be done they should be 
properly laid before the guardians of this board to see 


Dr. Gorham 

7963. Mr. Robinson . — What do you wish to say as 
to amalgamation ? — I think in order to enable us to 
go on you must add more property to the Union. 

7964. Did you hear Mr. Burke’s evidence that this 
Union can only carry on at the best of times with a 
4s. rate ? — Yes. 

7965. Do you think a higher rate could be col- 
lected ? — I don’t think a 4s. rate could be collected. 


what they were going to do. Statistics should be laid 
before them to see what they thought should be done 
and if they could see a saving in it then I say l y all 
means do it ; but I would not take it from any other 
source that it would come from. I wish the guardians 
to see for themselves. 

7955. In the event of this Commission coming to 
the conclusion that there would be a saving would 
you not be disposed to accept their opinion whether it- 
would be a saving or not ? — Knowing the county as 
well as I do, and knowing the boundaries, I believe it 
would be a loss. 

7956. Have you made any calculation? — I have 
made a calculation on the carriage. 

7957. Would you mind telling me the effect of that 
calculation — you think the cost of the carnage would 
result in a loss to this Union ? — Yes. Take the cost 
of removing a pauper from the Oughterard Union — 
take the most remote point in that Union, say 
Bossmuck ; there are islands which are more distant. 
The Carraroe doctors would be fighting about their 
four guineas a week for going back and forward. 
Take Gorumna, it is eighteen miles to Maam Cross, 
it is fifteen miles from Maam to Clifden, and that is 
thirty-three miles. Then Maam Cross and Oughterard 
is only eight miles, so that there is a difference of 
twenty miles in carrying a patient. 

7958. Would that be a loss to Clifden? — Yes, it 
would be a loss of twenty miles. 

7959. Wouldn’t the Gorumna man pay for the cost 
of removing his own patient ? — He might not; no more 
than Boffin. 

7960. Can Clifden be forced to pay it ? — It might 
be forced on us, and we are paying for Boffin ; and we 
might have to pay for Gorumna afterwards. 

7961. Your point is that it would be a loss to 

Clifden? — Yes. I don’t suppose the ratepayers in 

this Union are able to pay more than 2s. 6d. in the 
highest division. If you entered the Commission, 
don’t mind the shopkeepers, don’t mind Mitchell Henry 
or Members of Parliament, but go round and see the 
unfortunate class of people who are ratepayers. You 
might consider for yourselves what the rates in this 
Union should be. 

7962. You don’t believe the divisions could pay 4s. 
in the £ ? — I don’t believe they could. 


recalled. 

7966. What is to be done with the Union if you 
don’t enlarge it ? — That is the difficulty. 

7967. You are in favour of amalgamation? — Yes ; 
strongly in favour of it. 

7968. You think it could be carried out without 
hardship to the poor? — Yes. You might have an 
hospital at Oughterard for the sick and poor of the 
district surrounding. The convenience of paupers is 
not so great. It might be readily done. 


Mr. C. King 

7969. Mr. Robinson . — What is your opinion about 
amalgamation?— My opinion about the state of this 
Union. I think if the seed rate was dispensed with, 
for this Union paid over £2,000 to the Board of Works, 
and if the poor rate collectors used more exertions in 
collecting the rate we could get on well enough. I 
think there are not more than ten cases of" rated 
occupiers owing rates. They are all owed by the 
immediate lessors. 

7970. Mr. Redington . — There are a good many 
small men whose rates are due ? — I think you will 
not find twenty rated occupiers— it is all the landed 
proprietors who owe these rates, and I think if the 
collectors used more exertions in collecting these rates 
the union would be in a better condition and it would 
be a solvent union. 


, p.l.g., sworn. 

7971. Yet 4s. would be the rate required? — Yes ; 
and as I have stated, the poor people are paying their 
rates punctually except in a few cases. 

7972. Do you think a 4s. rate could be levied ?— I 
think it is exorbitant in the present crisis. 

7973. How will you carry on the union? — If 
this money had not been taken from us to pay the 
seed rate I believe we would be in a very good posi- 
tion, and if the rates were collected we would not be 
in debt to the shopkeepers now. 

7974. Mr. Robinson ., — Do you think the rate- 
payers are better able to pay a high rate now than a 
few years ago ? — No ; on the contrary, less able. 

7975. You think poverty is on the increase ? — Yes. 

7976. And you think the landlords are less able to 
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pay? — I don’t know ; they are getting their rents 
punctually. 

7977. Are they getting decreased rents? — Yes; 
within the last six months only, and very reluctant 
they are to give any reduction — three or four, Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Eyre, gave reductions 
to their tenants. 

7978. You think they are less able to pay than be- 
fore ? — X am quite sure of that. 

7979. Do you think it would be desirable to en- 
large the area of this union ? — Decidedly ; if, according 
to Mx\ Burke’s view of the matter, it improved the 
position of our union it would be most advisable, and 


though I don't agree in politics with Mr. Jas. Gorham Clifdbn 
I agree with him that if there was an hospital in Mr 
Ougliterard it would do, and if any patient required P L8 ] mg ’ 
to be removed here, if any person was desirous of 
coming into the workhouse at Clifden, and if the 
journey would be too long for them, then by having an 
hospital at Oughterard they could rest for a few days. 

7980. Mr. Redington . — Is there any part of 
Oughterard more than a. day’s journey from Clifden? 

— No ; I know the Cong district well ; I would take 
it from Maam and add it all to Bal Unrobe. 

7981. And bring the rest into Clifden ? — Yes ; if it 
would improve our position I woulp go in for that. 


Mr. Patrick O'Neill, p.l. 

7982. Mr. Robinson . — What is your opinion on 
the subject ? — I have heard Mr. Burke’s evidence 
about amalgamation and I quite concur with him. 

I am for anything at all that will reduce the rates. 

7983. Do you think they can levy the 4s. rate 
without hardship ? — I don’t believe they will be able 
to pay it. 

7984. Do you think it will involve much hardship ? 
—I believe it will. 

7985. Mr. Burke says it will require a 4s. rate in 
ordinary years, but if times are bad it will require an 
increased rate — do you think an increased rate is out 
of the question? — Yes; I represent Cushkillery, and 
there the rates were never higher than 2s., and now 
they are 4s. ; it is struck on a level with all the other 
divisions, and it is exorbitant; the ratepayers are 
complaining, and I don’t know how they will do. The 
Local Government Board made an observation about 


,G., sworn and examined. 

the rate there being low, and the guardians ought to 
be thanked for that. 

7986. But you are able to wipe off the debt of that 
division by paying the high rate ? — But those people 
had no advantage. 

7987. Had you no expenditure ? — Yes. 

7988. There is a debt due on Cushkillery yet ? — No. 
Mr. Burke — The 4s. rate won’t pay it all. 

Witness — If you saddle it with 4s. in the £ it will 

be very unfair. 

7989. Mr. Robinson — The 4s. won’t -wipe off all the 
liabilities of that division? — It will go very near it. 

7990. How do you propose the rest to be paid? — 
That is in your hands. 

Mr. Jas. Gorham , p.l.g. — All the guardians present 
who have not been examined are in favour of amalga- 
mation. 


Mr. Patrick 
O’Neill. 


Mr. Bernard J. Lee, p.l.g., sworn and examined. 

7991. Mr. Robinson . — You are the guardian for 7994. It would double the valuation and the rates Mr. Bernard J. 
Selerna'?— Yes. would only be half what they are?— That would be a Lee. 

7992 Do you think the 4s. rate presses heavily on very desirable thing to do. 
it ?— It is too much for it. Mr. Jas. Gorham, p.l.g.— I might say that Wm. 

7993. Are you in favour of extending the area? — Gorham, Thos. M‘Donagh,. and Martin Mongan, are 
I would be in favour of it if it served the union in all in favour of amalgamation, 
any way — to clear it off. 


Mr. Mullen, i 

7995. Mr.King — Do you remember thedav Pat Mad- 
den brought the meal from Mr. Gorham’s shop ?— Yes. 

7996. Five stone of Indian meal?— Yes, that is 
quite right. 

7997. And that is all he got for the 5s. ? — Yes. 

7997a. Mr. Redington.— Were you present when 

he got it? — No. 

7998. Mr. Robinson.— How do you know lie only 
got five stone ? — I weighed all the goods he gave me. 

7999. How do you know he brought all he got ? — 
How do you know that to-morrow will be to-morrow ? 

Mr. King, p.l.g. — I want to say that I had no- 
thing more to do with the business after the m en 
went there after the Wednesday. 

8000. Mr. Redington.— Up to Wednesday you told 
Flaherty to employ twenty-five men? 

Mr. King, p.l.g. — Yes. 

Mr. Mullen, p.l.g. — It is a singular coincidence that 
the Oughterard guardians, who are conversant with 
the Oughterard Union, consider that it would be inju- 
rious to people to be dragged from remote places into 
Clifden union, and after they voted against this mea- 
sure the Clifden guardians then turned round and said 
‘ we will drag them in, and let them die on the road 
if they liked.’ 

Major Darcy. — As one of the oldest guardians m 
Ireland. Connected with more unions than, perhaps, 
any other Guardian in Ireland, and having done as 
much business, I felt it a great pleasure at the close of 
this Commission, to ask the guardians of the Clifden 
union to express their feelngs of approbation with 


.L.G., recalled. 

regard to the way this inquiry has been carried out. Mr Mnllen 
I feel great pleasure in doing soj because up to the P-L ' i0i 
time this Commission sat here, our guardians were 
under a slur, and it was stated we had extravagantly 
expended money that was placed at the disposal of the 
union. There having been no investigation with regard 
to it, we had no opportunity of showing what steps 
were taken in carrying out this, what difficulties were 
in our way with regard to it, and what we had done in 
order to do it the best way we could individually. 

We have gentlemen appointed here in whom we have 
the greatest confidence, men who are known and 
highly respected and thought of by the different 
governments in Ireland. No higher class men could 
be chosen to investigate into this, men thoroughly 
conversant with the poor law union, and conversant 
wfth business, men of the world, and who could 
discern what way the different arrangements were 
carried. We have reason to be grateful to the 
authorities who sent them here to investigate these 
things for themselves, and to see how far the existing 
union was capable of bearing this unfortunate pressure 
that came upon us, not through our own action, but 
through the visitation of God. We were visited with 
the loss of our crops. They have thoroughly in- 
vestigated the matter, and they have shown patience 
in listening to our different views. We all felt 
warmly about it, some of us differed with regard to it, 
but we all had one object, and we put our views as well 
as we could before them. We believe they are in 
safe hands, and we believe their report will be such 

Z 
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as we will be satisfied with, and will do justice to 
our country. I beg to return our most sincere thanks 
to the Commissioners who have so calmly, and fully, 
and fairly investigated the affairs of this union. 

Mr. James Gorham , p.l.G. — I have great pleasure 
on my own part,, and on the part of the gentlemen 
with whom I have associated, to second the vote of 
thanks so ably proposed by Major Darcy. I am sure 
every word he said we will all be ready to endorse. 
We have received great courtesy from the gentlemen 
comprising the Commission, and we have had 
ample opportunity of laying our grievances before 
them, and we have every hope that the Commission 
will afford relief to the union — we trust it will. 


Mr. Eedington — I am sure I speak the sentiments 
of my colleague, as well as my own, when I say we 
are very much obliged to you for this expression of 
your feeling. We have derived a great deal of useful 
information from the evidence given before us, by 
all those who were kind enough to attend, and we 
will will take it all into consideration. It would be 
quite premature to express any opinion as to the 
result of the investigation. It is extremely gratify- 
ing to me to be hereon this Commission, especially 
as one of those who gave such valuable evidence 
was Major Darcy, who was so long connected with 
the town of Clifden by race and by residence. 

The Commission then closed. 


^ill 1886 - FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17th, 1886. 

OUGHTERARD UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Mi’. J. Gillmore was sworn. 


Mr. J. 8001. Mr. Eedington . — You are the Clerk of the 

animore. Union)— Yes. 

8002. This return (Table II.), is a correct return of 
the expenditure under the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act ? 
— Yes ; it is prepared from the relief list, and differs 
from the return previously sent in to the Local 
Government Board ; but the last return is the correct 
one. 

8003. What is the correct return taken from ? — 
From the relief lists. 

8004. The relief lists are written up ? — Yes. 

8005. Is this return of the grants correct ? — Yes. 

8006. Between what dates was the expenditure all 
incurred ? — Between the 7th of May and the 1st of 
August. 

8007. Is ordinary out-door relief entered in the re- 
turn ? — No. 

8008. Or the price of tools ? — No. 

8009. Are separate books kept for ordinary out- 
door relief ? — Yes. 

8010. How much did the expenditure for tools come 
to ? — To £50, and they are charged to the electoral 
divisions in which they were used. 

8011. How are officers’ salaries charged ? — Officers’ 
salaries under the Act are charged to the union at 
large. 

8012. Are either of these items charged in the re- . 
turn of expenditure ? — No. 

8013. Is this return of the numbers relieved 
under the Act correct ? — Yes. 

8014. At what date were persons first relieved 
under the Act? — On the 15th of May (week ending). 
The return is prepared from returns made week by 
week to me by the relieving officers, and is more accu- 
rate than returns previously made and supplied by me 
to the Local Government Board. 

8015. When did the Board receive the authority to 
put the Act in operation ? — On the 22nd of April. 

8016. An instructional letter was received by the 
Guardians from the Local Government Board 1— Yes. 

8017. Were copies sent to the relieving officers'? — 
No. 

8018. Were the relieving officers informed by you 
that they could put the Act in operation? — Yes. 

8019. What was the next step? — The guardians 
then passed a resolution on the 29th of April appoint- 
ing temporary relieving officers, and asking to be 
allowed to anticipate the order for out-door relief. 

8020. How many temporary relieving officers were 


then appointed ? — Nine; and two were appointed sub- 
sequently. 

8021. Did they act independently? — Yes, each acted 
independently of the other, and was responsible for his 
own division. 

8022. Had the permanent relieving officers charge 
of the ordinary relief only? — Yes, with the exception 
of Mr. Flanagan, who was the only one who assisted 
the temporary men. 

8023. Did the temporary officers write up the 
books ? — Yes. 

8024. Had you a sufficient number of application 
and report books ? — Not until the 13th of May. 

8025. What was done in the meantime ? — A species 
of “ time book ” was kept by the relieving officers, in 
which tbe names of the recipients of relief were re- 
corded. These time books were not submitted to the 
guardians until the 20th of May, and the application 
books were not written up till after that. 

8026. Did the Guardians examine the application 
and report books ? — Yes, some of them at least, but 
the number was so large that it would take a month 
to examine them all. 

8027. Was any adjourned meeting held? — Yes, one 
adjourned meeting was held. The guardians some- 
times adjourned the Board without completing tbe 
ruling of the books. 

8028. Was the relief given provisionally by the 
Board ? — Yes, at first. 

8029. Can you find any case in which relief was 
ordered by the guardians? — No, I cannot find any 
such case at present. 

8030. Were tickets for relief issued by the tempo- 
rary relieving officers ? — Yes. 

8031. Were they issued on certain contractors? — 
Yes, at first they were, but afterwards they were made 
open tickets on any contractors. 

8032. Were contractors appointed? — Yes, on the 
20th of May, but bonds were not entered into. No- 
tices for tenders for contracts were issued, and the 
contract price for meal was £6. 

8033. Could holders of tickets go where they chose 
for meal ? — Yes, and in some cases they went to Gal- 
way for it. 

8033a. Are all tbe accounts of the contractors fur- 
nished ? — Not yet. 

8034. When were the relief lists made up ? — After 
the relief was stopped, and the returns sent weekly 
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to the Local Government Board ■were compiled from 
the returns received by the relieving officers. 

8036. Did the relieving officers attend regularly 
during the relief time ? — No. 

8037. Did the guardians call the attention of the 
relieving officers to the necessity for writing up their 
books ? — Yes. 

8038. Was that order recorded by you on the 
minutes ? — No. 

8039 Did the relieving officers sometimes ask for 
further assistance ? — Yes, and they generally got it. 

8040. Did you examine the application books week 
by week ? — No, because they were taken away by the 
relieving officers. 


8041. Are the accounts all made up to the 29th of Ouqhteba»d. 

September, 1886 ? — Yes. Mr _ £ 

8042. Could the relieving officers have written up Gilimore. 
the books by the second week of the relief operations ? 

— Yes, if they hud had time. 

8043. Were tenders offered at different prices? — 

Yes, but a uniform price was finally decided upon ver- 
bally between the contractors and the guardians at a 
meeting of the Board. 

8044. Were the relief works stopped for any time ? 

— Yes, for a few days. They were stopped on the 13th 
May, by order of the guardians, to enable the relieving 
officers to write up their application and report books. 


, Pat/rick Cowry , Believing Officer, sworn. 


8045. Mr. Robinson . — You were one of the relieving 
officers during the administration of the Act ? — Yes, 1 
had charge of the Camus district. 

8045. Did you put all the people to work who were 
admitted to the relief in your district ? — Yes, no one 
else did so in my district. 

8046. Did you make full inquiries in every case ? — 
Yes, I visited the homes of the applicants, and found 
they were very destitute. 

8047. When did you first lay your books before the 
board? — On the second week after the relief works 
started ; but I cannot say how soon after that I at- 
tended again. The books were always signed when I 
presented them, except on one occasion, when the pres- 
sure of work before the guardians was so great as not 
to admit of their doing so. I first transferred the cases 
to the ordinary application books of Daniel Walsh. 

8048. When did you issue your tickets'? — I issued 
them weekly at Bossmuck, and they were generally 
open tickets. 

8049. Do you think they got good value for their 
tickets ? — I think they did. 


8050. Who appointed the gangers ? — I did ; they Patrick Corny, 
were paid Is. a week more than the other men. 

8051. When is the poverty greatest in Camus ? — 

During the spring months. 

8052. Can you account for the reduction in the 
numbers receiving relief in your district ? — No, except 
that the works were stopped by the guardians’ orders. 

8053. Were private charities in operation part of 
the time ? — I believe so. 

8054. And they may have provided for the people 
who were struck off? — Yes. 

8055. There were 253 people struck off on the 5th 
of June, can you account in any other way for how 
these people managed to get on during the stoppage of 
the relief? — No. 

8056. Were the people worse off last spring than in 
the previous year ? — Yes. 

8057. Did the people get anything but Indian meal 
on their tickets ? — No ; they generally got Indian 
meal so far as I know. 


Patrick Walsh , Believing Officer, sworn. 


8058. Mr. Robinson . — You were a tempoi'ary re- 
lieving officer during the Belief Act? — Yes. 

8059. When were you appointed? — On the 18th of 
June; I had charge of the relief works; the people 
were put on the works by my father before my ap- 
pointment ; he issued all the tickets and I merely 
gave him the names of the persons working. 

8060. Did you visit the homes of the persons who 
were relieved ? — Yes. 

8061. Can you account for the fact that more 
people are returned as relieved than there are in the 
division, which appears from the clerk’s returns to 
have been the case ? — No, I cannot. 


8062. Did you act to the end of the relief? — Yes. Patrick Walsh. 

8063. How often did you attend the board meet- 
ings? — About once a fortnight. 

8064. How often did you fill in the books ? — Once 
a week. 

8065. Did you enter the name of a contractor on 
the tickets which you issued? — Yes, if the people 
wished it done. 

8066. When do you think is the worst period of the 
year so far as distress is concerned ? — I think J uly is. 

8067. Who appointed the gangsmen ? — My father ; 
and he paid them Is. a week extra. I always laid the 
books before the board ; my father never did. 


Patrick Toole, Believing Officer, sworn. 


8068. Mr. Robinson. — You were one of the reliev- 
ing officers during the administration of the Belief 
Act? — Yes. 

8069. Had you charge of the relief works ? — Yes, 
towards the end. 

8070. Did you visit the homes of the applicants in 
every instance? — Yes, in some cases ; but not all. 

8071. Why was that? — Well, I knew the circum- 
stances of the people sufficiently. 

8072. Did you take any means to ascertain whether 
they were destitute or not ? — Yes. 

8073. And then you placed them on the relief 
works ? — Yes, if they were destitute. 

8074. Did anyone place them on the works but 
yourself? — No, not while I had charge of them. 

8075. No guardian ever put people on?— No. 

8076. Had you sole charge of your district ? — 
Yes. 

8077. When did you first receive the application 
and report books ? — I could not say. 


8078. Had you the application and report books Patrick Toole, 
when you were appointed ? — No. 

8079. How did you take the names of the appli- 
cants ? — I took them down on paper. 

8080. Then did ypu ever fill in an application and 
report book ?— I did, sir. 

8081. How did you fill it in? — From the slips of 
paper. I copied them, and filled it in in that way. 

8082. Did you ever fill the application and report 
book from the blocks of the tickets? — No ; I had the 
names on the slips, and took them from that. 

8083. Was it the first week you got the application 
and report books, or the second ? — The second. 

8083. Did you attend the Board often ? — Yes. 

8084. Were the cases entered as cases for provi- 
sional relief? — Yes. 

8085. Did you take the orders of the guardians as 
to the continuance of these cases ? — Yes. 

8086. And did the guardians rule these cases ? — 


* 
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8087. Did they tell you whether to continue them 
or to strike them off ! — They left them to me. 

8088. Why did not the guardians, when all the 
information was before them, then give you orders on 
the books as to the continuance of the cases ! — They 
simply told me to continue the relief if the people 
wanted it. 

8089. But the guardians did not order the continu- 
ance of the relief ! — No. 

8090. In fact they left it all to yourself 1— Yes. 

8091. Were there any contractor’s names on the 

tickets! — No. . 

8092. Who were the contractors in your district ! 

There was a lot of them, and I gave the tickets, 

and let them go just where they liked. 

8093.. Were there any but shopkeepers who were 
contractors — any farmers 1 — No all were shop- 

keepers. 

8094. Who were the contractors !— Well, there 
were really no contractors — I gave blank tickets. 

8095. And the people might just go where they 
liked ! — Yes. 

8096. With regard to the gangsmen, who appointed 
them ! — I appointed them in my district. 

8097. Did you give them higher wages than the 
res t 1 — Yes ; I think they were getting 10s. a week at 
the commencement. 

8098. What was the nature of the works! — 
Roads. 

8099. Were they works of utility ! — Yes. _ 

8100. Were you instructed by the guardians as to 
the nature of the works ! — Yes. 

8101. They named the works! — Yes. 

8102. Did any of the persons of the adjoining divi- 
sions obtain relief in your division 1 — No. 

8103. Were you acquainted with every person in 
your division 1 — Yes ; I knew every householder. 

8104. How long did you keep the people at work! 
— From morning until night. 

8105. Eight hours! — Ten, sometimes. 

8106. How many persons from one family did you 
employ 1 — One. 

8107. Was the amount of relief you gave deter- 
mined by yourself or the guardians 1 — I was to give 
so much a week. 

8108. Did you make no difference in the case of 


men with a large family, and men with a small 
family ! — No. 

8109. If a man had no one but himself, and 
another man had ten in family, would you make no 
difference between them!— Every man would get the 
same. 

8110. Did not that strike you as rather unfair ! — 
It was the only way we could manage. 

8111. Did the people ever go on the works without 
going to you 1 — No. 

8112. They always waited for a direction !— Yes. 

8113. How often did you give out tickets 1 — Every 

8114. Did you specify the food to be given 1 — Yes ; 
Indian meal. 

8115. Do you know if they got anything else ! — 
They could get what they liked, but I put down Indian 
meal on my tickets. , 

8116. Do you know if there were any tickets out- 
standing after the works ceased 1 — No ; I think they 
all came in here. 

8117. Were many people given relief who did no 
labour test ! — Not many ; five or six. 

8118. Is Thomas O’Malley in your district!— 
No. 

8119. Is Edward King !— No. 

8120. Patrick Meany! — No. 

8121. Where did you get the tools for the works ! 
— From Macklin. 

8122. Were you under him ! — Yes. 

8123. Had Made charge of any of the relief 
works ! — Yes. 

8124. Mr. Redington. — Is that your writing in this 
book 1 — Yes. 

8125. Why did you not fill up the number of each 
family. Was that book brought before the guardians 
at all ! — If it was it is not my writing. 

8126. But you have just said it is your writing! — 
Well, I made a mistake. 

8127. Whose writing is it 1 — I do not know. 

8128. Who succeeded you 1 — Made. 

8129. What date did you cease' to be assistant re- 
lieving officer 1 — I could not say. 

8130. Mr. Redington (to the Clerk).— When did 
Mr. Toole cease to be assistant relieving-officer ! — I 
don’t know at present. 


James Made. 


Mr. James Made, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8131. Were the works stopped for a week once 1 — 
Yes. 

8132. Why did they stop the works! — I do not 
know. 

81 33. Who ordered it ! — The guardians. 

8134. Here in the board room! — The works were 
stopped a couple of times. 

8135. What steps did you take with regard to the 
poor in the interval 1 — I took no steps. We had to 
commence again. 

8136. How long were the works stopped 1 — For a 
week at a time. 

8137. Did you give any provisional relief during 
that time 1 — No. 

8138. Mr. Robinson. — -Do you think many people 
suffered by the stoppage of the works! — Yes, some no 
doubt. 

8139. Were there many applications for admission 
to the workhouse during that time ! — I think not. 

8140. Mr. Redington. — Are these entries “ Paid by 
P. J. M.,” yours 1 

8141. None of this book is written by. you! — 


8143. Mr. Robinson. — By whom ! — By me. 

8144. Mr. Redington. — Why did you put them on 
the first week ! — I do not remember now. 

8145. Did they go to work in spite of you!— 
No. 

• 8146. Mr. Robinson. — Are you a man in good cir- 
cumstances, a wealthy man 1 — No, sir. 

8147. Well, you are liable to be surcharged for a 
great deal of the relief which you gave. What is your 
district 1 Crumpaun. 

8148. Are the poor people there 1 — Yes. 

8149. Many of them ! — Yes. 

8150. Have many of them cattle 1 — A few, but that 
is all their means. 

8151. How many people did you relieve at Crum- 
paun 1 — I could not remember. 

3152. You had charge of the relief of distress there ! 
— Yes. 

8153. Had you any assistant 1— Only the gangers. 

8154. Did you appoint them! — Yes, with the as- 
sistance of the clergy min. 

8155. The clergyman advised you as to who should 


mo. 

8142. I find the first week 2,624 persons were m 
receipt of relief, and the next week 2,100 only. Had 
you any reason for striking off the 500 1 — I cannot 
say, but 1 know some were struck off. 


8156. Did you visit the homes of the people you 
relieved 1 — The majority. 

8157. Why did you not visit them all! — I knew 
them myself of my own knowledge. 
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8158. You thought you knew sufficient about them 
-to do without seeing their houses 1 — Yes, but I made 
■ every inquiry. 

8159. Were there any cases in which you made no 
inquiry ? — I could not say. 

8160. With regard to the starting of the relief 
works, did you start the people to work on each road ? 

-I did, sir, at the suggestion of the clergyman they 
’were employed and I took the suggestion. 

8161. They put them on the work ? — Yes, and so 
did I myself. 

8162. Did any of the guardians put them on with- 
out consulting you ? — No, we had no guardian there. 

8163. The clergymen then suggested the names on 
the list ? — Yes. 

8164. And did you give them the relief at the end 
of the week ? — Yes. 

8165. You signed the tickets ? — Yes. 

8166. Did you give out the tickets 1 — Yes. 

8167. In every case? — Yes. Sometimes they were 
not printed at first and we filled them in from the lists 
afterwards. 

8166. Did you put the amount of meal they were 
to receive on the ticket? — Yes. 

8169. Did you put the name of the contractor? — 
Yes, sometimes. 

8170. Sometimes? — Yes, and sometimes left it 
blank. 

8171. How did you write up your application and 
report books ? — From the lists that we had from all 
the gangers. 

8172. Every man that made an application to you 
you put him on the list? — Yes. 

8173. And every one that was put on by the clergy- 
man? — Yes ; gangs of twelve and fourteen, and so on. 

8174. Who selected the roads? — The guardians 
scheduled them. 

8175. Who decided the amount of relief to be given 
in each case? — The guardians fixed it at Is. 6 d. at first, 
and then reduced it to Is. 

8176. How much did you give the gangsmen? — 
One shilling extra. 

8177. It was all paid in meal? — Yes, except the 
“ walking gangsman." 

8178. What is that? — Going from one road to an- 
other to look over them. 

8179. Had the walking gangsman power to put 
people on the works ? — No, no one but myself, unless 
there was, a very exceptional case of great destitution. 

8180. Did you attend the meetings of the guar- 
dians? — Not very often; only on two or three occa- 
sions. 

8181. Did you bring your books with you on these 
occasions? — Yes, when I got the application and report 
books. 

8182. How long was it before you got them? — A 
good while. 

8183. Three weeks? — More. 

8184. Was it a month? — It was, I think; it was 
over a month. 

8185. So that you did not submit any books to the 
guardians for a month? — No. 

8186. And you had sole charge of the relief in your 
district for that time? — Yes; I made the amount out 
as well as I could. 

8187. When did you first commence to write up 
.your application and report book ? — The week ending 
the 28th of April. 

8188. So for the first few weeks the guardians had 
no knowledge of whom you had on the works ? — I 
think I sent in a return of the cases. 

8189. Of the numbers ? — Yes. 

8190. But they had no knowledge of the names? — 
No. 

8191. For the first few weeks? — No. 

8192. For how many weeks did you not attend? — 
I could not say how many weeks I was absent. 

8193. Did you attend the second week? — I at- 
tended the second week here when the work was 
started. 


8194. When , you attended here first with your Ouohterard. 
books did the guardians direct you to discontinue the j ame3 ’"jfc lc | e< 
relief or go on with it, or how did they sign the books ? 

— They signed some of the books, and some of them 
they did not sign. 

8195. Why not? — They had not time. Some of 
them are unsigned yet. 

8196. I see here that on the 10th of July there is 
4s. down for the relief of Michael Joyce which is not 
ordered by the guardians, and 9s. for provisional relief 
before that Why did you give the 4s. without its 
being ordered? — Well, the 9s. he got at first when he 
had no employment, and afterwards at the time he 
got the 4s. he got some employment, but he fell out of 
that employment, and I gave Mm the 4s. to help him 

8197. Well, take another case — a man was receiv- 
ing 6s and by order of the Board of the 23rd of June 
he was ordered to the workhouse by J. S. J oyce, and 
after that you gave him 6s. ? — I did. 

8198. Did you offer him a ticket for the work- 
house? — T did very often. 

8199. Well? — Well, he never came. 

8200. And did you think that when the guardians 
ordered him to the workhouse you had authority to 
substitute out-door relief? — I did not understand that 
rightly. 

8201. How can you account for the fact that there 
is no order of the Board' in these cases — here is 3s. ; 
another case 6s., and so on ? — They all worked. 

8202. But they were not brought before the guar- 
dians ? — It was provisional relief. 

8203. It is not entered under the proper column 
for that? — There may be some mistake. There was 
only part of that book ruled. 

8204. What was the cause of that ? — It was because 
of my sickness. 

8205. When was the distress at its height — when 
was the necessity for relief most apparent? — At the 
latter end of March to the first week of August. 

8206. I want to know when, in your opinion, was 
the distress at its worst ? — In J une, or J uly, or May. 

8207. Well, of these three months when was the 
distress greatest ? — Well, I think, sir, in July it was 
worst. 

8208. How is that, for I find that in May there 
were 2,337 cases on relief, and in July only 115 ? — 

That was owing to the works being started in different 
places. 

8209. What works ? — Well, there were three piers 
in Crumpaun. 

8210. How many were employed there ? — A good 
deal. 

8211. A thousand? — No. 

8212. Well, that would not account for the diffe- 
rence? — Well, I cannot say. 

8213. Can you account for it in any way ? — No. 

8214. Was there much ordinary relief given at that 
time? — There was. 

8215. Did you give orlinary relief in your district? 

— I did. 

8216. There was no change in the relief between 
May and July, so what became of the thousand people 
struck off in the meanwhile ? — I do not know. 

8217. Did you hear any complaints ? — No. 

8218. Do you think that the poor suffered in any 
way ? — I do not think they did, sir. 

8219. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Was there not some 
charity distributed in your district? — Yes; Father 
Conway and others did a good deal. 

8220. Mr. Robinson. — A good many people were 
relieved from charitable funds ? — Yes. 

8221. Do you know was that in May?— Yes ; and 
besides, every case recommended to me by the priests 
I relieved. 

8222. But were you giving relief to any people that 
were relieved from charitable funds ? — I think not, 
from what I can understand. 

8223. Do you think they got more charitable relief 
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in May than in the other months ? — Yes ; and in J une 
and July too. I was sick, however, a good bit. 

8224. Who did your duties while you were unwell 1 
— Mr. Conry, and then I got another. I got power 
from the guardians for ten or twelve days more. 

8225. Mr. Redington . — Under the head of how 
much land a man occupies you generally put down a 
sum of money. Did you mean that to show the rent 1 


8226. I see, “ Thomas Clarke, £12 ” — is that his 
rent ? — Yes. 

8227. He had four cows ? — Yes. 

8228. Did you consider him destitute? — Yes ; he 
was as destitute as the man who would have no cattle. 

8229. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Could he get sale for 
his cows? — No, he could not. 

8230. Mr. Redington. — “ Stephen M'Donagh, 
£14 ” — is that his rent? — Yes. 

8231. Was he destitute ? — Yes ; he was as scarce of 
food as any man could be. 

8232. Had he cows ?— Yes. 

8233. How many had he ? — Four or five. 

8234. Then there is Tom Clarke, £13 ? — Yes. 

8235. How many cows had he ? — Four, I think. 

8236. You have six head down here? — He may 
have had that. 

8237. Do you know Darby Flaherty, of Ross ?— 
Yes. 

8238. Rent, £8 Yes. 

8239. I see he had four cows and part of a 
hooker ? — Yes. 

8240. An d was he destitute;?— He appeared to be 
as to hunger, and he was doing no business. 

8241. Was the hooker no use to him 1~ No, for it 
wanted repairs. 

8242. Do you know Pat Kelly ? — Yes. 

8243. Is he a poor man 1 — Yes ; and a man in deli- 
cate health. He is out of health for twelve years. 

8244. You have him entered in this way : “ Has 
not much means ; not really destitute ; four cows.” 
Why did you give him relief if he was not really 
destitute ?— Well, I do not know, sir. Every person 
was getting some of the work. 

8245. Everyone? I am reading your entry in 
which you say “ not really destitute.” What is the 
meaning of that ? — I considered at that time that he 
was not really destitute. 

8246. Then why did you give him relief if he was 
not really destitute ? — Well, I do not know myself. 
Perhaps it was the clergyman ordered me. 

8247. Mr. Robinson.— What do you understand by 
the description, a destitute person? — A person having 
no means. 

8248. Who was the Larry Kelly you gave relief to ? 
— He was acting as gangsman. 

8249. On the works? — Yes. 


8250. In the week ending the 8th of May ? — Yes,. 

I think so. 

8251. When you enter in your book “ worked on 
road 8th May,” does that mean the week ending or 
beginning on that date ? — Beginning. 

8252. Well, that man had four or five cows I see,, 
why did you give him relief ? — I do not know. I con- 
sidered they were destitute as could be. I know a 
man who offered a cow for a bag of meal, and he 
could not get it. 

8253. Had the clergymen power to strike the 
people off the works? — Yes. 

8254. Did they ever exercise that power ? — No. 

8255. So every person struck off was struck off by 
you ? — Yes. 

8256. The clergy would not do it without consult- 
ing you ? — No. 

8256. And you struck off all that were struck off? 
— Yes. 

8257. Did the clergymen give you a list of the 
persons whom they relieved from week to week ? — 
No. 

8258. So you had no knowledge of how much was 
actually being given ? — No. 

8259. Can you explain why the numbers are re- 
duced suddenly within one week from 442 to 186? — 
I can’t say ; I can’t remember ; I cannot rightly ex- 
plain how that happened. 

8260. Mr. Redington. — You know Martin Ganly 
of Carraroe North ? — Yes. 

8261. Is he destitute? — No, he has a horse and 
cart. 

8262. Did you give him relief?— Yes. 

8263. He got £1 6». 0 d. ? — Well, they were not 

getting- any demand for the cattle and they were as 
poor as any others. . . , 

8264. But you do not consider a man with a horse 
and cart destitute ?t— W ell, not all out. 

8265. Then why did you give him relief? — He 
could not dispose of them things. It was a common 

8266. Did he ever try ? — Yes, he did, and went to 
the fair. 

8267. Had he any cows ? — He might have. 

8268. And do you think that if you brought such 
a case as that before the notice of the guardians they 
would have sanctioned relief being given to him ?— 
Well, indeed, sir, they might not. 

8269. And why did you take on yourself to do it ? 
— (No answer). 

8270. Are there many ratepayers residing in that 
division ?- — Six or eight. 

8271. Do you think there are many cases of that, 
kind — of relief given to such persons — in your 
division? — These are the most exceptional cases. 


John Casey. 


John Casey, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8272. Mr. Robinson . — You were a relieving officer 
during the administration of the Relief Act? — Yes. 

8273. Did you write up these books yourself? — 
Yes. 

8274. Did you ever submit them to the guardians ? 
— Yes, and they were signed by the chairman. 


8275. They do not appear to be signed? — There is 
a mistake. There is another book. 

8276. But why did you not lay this book before 
the guardians ? — That book is not in my handwriting. 

8277. Whose is it? — I don’t know. 


Mr. Gilmore. 


Mr. Gilmore 

8278. Mr. Robinson . — Whose handwriting is this 
in, this book ? — I don’t know, except it is Casey’s. 

8279. Is it a genuine, book? — Yes. 

8280. And you don’t know whose book it is ? — It 
is Casey’s book. 


(clerk), recalled. 

8281. Mr. Robinson (to Casey). — Are you sure, 
that is not your handwriting ? — No, it is not. 

8282. Did you ever entrust your book to anyone 
else to write up ? — No ; but it is not my book. 

Mr. Gilmore . — I think I know how it was. He was. 
discontinued and a man named Mons was appointed. 


Mn Cnser- 


John Casey, re-examined. 


8283. Mr. Robinson (to witness) — You cannot 
account for this book being written up in another 
handwriting than your own ? — No, I can not. 

82S4. Did Relieving- Officer Mons do the duty in 
your division when you were discontinued ? — Yes. 


8285. Were you discharging the duty on the 12th 
of June?--Yes, up to the 17th. 

8286. Did you, for instance, give relief IScZ worth 
of meal to Max-tin Kelly on that date ? — Yes. He was. 
a poor man. 
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8287. Did you write his name in the Application 
book ? — Yes. 

8288. Then his name must have been put down 
again, for it is here in the book which is not in your 
writing ? — I don’t know how that is. 

8289. Did you give him that relief on the 1 2th of 
June ? — Well, I am not sure. But I continued at the 
work till the 17th. 

8290. And you entered this 18cZ worth of meal ? — 
Yes ; but that is not my book. 

8291. Did the man get double relief ? — I can’t say 
— I only know I relieved him up to the 17th. 

8292. Did you give Pat Sullivan relief? — Yes, up 
to the 17th. 

8293. Then he must have got 3s twice, for he is 
down in your book and in this book for the same 
thing? — I think there must be some mistake. 

8294. Were all your cases signed by the chairman? 
■ — Yes. 

8295. Do you remember James Lee? — Yes. 

8296. No. 68 in this book is put down as Pat 
Curley in the outdoor relief list and another name on 
the other list— in fact the names do not correspond — 
can you explain the difference between the Application 
and Report book and the outdoor relief lists ? — I can 
not. 

8297. Mr. Redington — Do you know John Carter? 
— -I do. 

8298. His rent appears to be £20 ? — Yes. 

8299. Did you give him relief ? — Yes. 

8300. Was he in need of it ? — He was. 


8301. Had he cattle ? — He had. 

8302. Had he a horse ? — Yes. 

8303. And cars? — Yes ; he was on the point of 
being evicted. 

8304. Mr. Robinson — Was he evicted?— No, he 
was not. 

8305. Why did you give relief to him? — Because 
he was destitute. 

8306. Mr. Redington — Could he not sell his horse 
and cars ? — I do not think he would get anything for 
them. 

8307. Do you know Pat Lyden ? — Yes. 

8308. What is his rent ? — About £24. 

8309. Was he destitute ? — Yes, so far as not having 
provisions. 

8310. What stock had he ? — I cannot say. 

8311. Did you go on his land ? — I know his land. 

8312. What stock had he? — I cannot say. 

8313. Had he live head of cattle? — I think he has 
about five. 

8314. Has he ten ? — I think not. 

8315. Has he over five head? — About that. 

8316. And ahorse and car? — Yes. There are two 
Pat Lydens — there is Pat Lyden (Pat), and Pat Lyden 
(Dan). He is a poor man. 

8317. What rent does he pay? — £10, I think, or 
about that. 

8318. Did he work on the roads ? — Yes. 

8319. Who succeeded you as relieving officer for 
Wormhole ? — Mons. 


Matthew Mons, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8320. Mr. Robinson — You were assistant relieving- 
officer during the Relief Act? — Yes ; assistant to Mr. 
Flanagan. 

8321. You filled in this application and report 
book ? — Yes ; according to instructions. 

8322. When were you acting ? — In June and July. 

8323. Did you get a list of the people that were 
working? — Yes ; we were ordered to go every Monday 
to pay for the work, and there was no one getting re- 
lief except by,way of work. Wehad nothing to do with 
Casey’s book. 

8324. Did you submit your book to the board ? — 
The book was in the possession of Mr. Flanagan. 

8325. But you filled it in?— Yes; and he had 
charge of it 

8326. Did you give tickets for relief ? — Yes, I was 
then assisting to fill the tickets ; there were two or 
three assisting according to the men working and the 
applicants. 

8327. Were the tickets on any particular con- 
tractor ? — No. In the latter end the people had leave 
to go wherever they liked to get their meal, for they 
•complained that they could not use some of the meal. 

8328. Who were the contractors in your district ? 
— I think in that district Michael Darcy was one, 
William M'Donagh another, and Miss Sweeny another. 

8329. Who is Mr. M'Donagh? — He resides at 
Rosscahill. 

8330. Has ho got a shop ? — Yes. 

8331. Did you appoint gangsmen? — No. 

8332. Who appointed them? — They were appointed 
by the board I think. 

8333. Mr. Redington. — Do you know John Carter? 
— Yes ; but I do not reside in his locality. 

8334. Did you give him relief in June or July? — 
I am sure I filled in tickets for him according as he 
worked. 

8335. You filled in tickets for him ? — Yes. Mr. 
Flanagan was over the books, and we used all fill in 
tickets. 

8336. Did you put your name to them ? — Yes, as 
assistant — that was after Flanagan’s name, which was 
■on all — it was to show who filled the ticket. I would 
■sign my initials to it after Flanagan’s name. 


8337. Did you sign any ticket which Flanagan 
did not sign ? — Not that I am aware of. 

8337a. Was it your duty to bring the books before 
the Board of Guardians? — No, I was only the assistant 
clerk. I was also assistant at Letterfore. 

8338. Did you make inquiries as to the destitution 
of the persons receiving relief ? — Yes, and any widow 
or person not able to work I gave relief to ; and the 
persons able to work, they got relief only by way of 
work. Wherever I.considered the person was well off 
I visited the place. 

8339. Were any persons put on the work except 
by you or the relieving officer. Were the clergy em- 
powered to put people on,? — I am not sure. I got a 
circular from Mr. Gilmore saying any able-bodied per- 
son who would work for Is. Gd. worth of Indian meal 
would get it. 

8340. Were you told -that any able-bodied person 
who would work would get relief? — Yes, I got a 
circular. 

8341. Did the circular say anything about their 
being destitute ? — No, any able-bodied person, that is 
how I took it to be — that is one man out of every 
house. 

8342. And did you understand from that that every 
man you found working was entitled to relief? — I 
would make enquiries as to whether they were able to 
do without it, and if they were I would not give 
relief. 

8343. Did any person go on the works without 
being ordered by you ? — Yes. 

8344. And what course did you adopt? — When 
they stated their case I went to their homes and saw 
the place and made inquiries, and if they were deserving 
cases I did not stop them. 

8345. Were any such persons not paid by you ? — 
Any of those that went on the works I gave them 
tickets. 

8346. Did you consider yourself bound to give them 
tickets? — Yes, if they were deserving. 

8347. Did you get an order from the board in every 
case whether to continue the work or not? — I got an 
order to give work to the destitute and not to those 
who were not destitute. I wrote up the books my- 
self in Letterfore. 


OUOHTERARD, 
John Cnsey. 


Matthew 
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8348. In Wormhole you were merely the assistant? 


8349. I observe that you reduced the numbers in 
Letterfore very much ? — Yes. 

8350. How did you do that ?— When I found out 
that the guardians put them down from Is. Gd to Is., 
there was a great part of them would not work for Is. 
There was a road on which they worked, and at this 
time there were old men who had to walk across a 
swampy district, and they simply could not do it. 

8351. When did the guardians reduce the pay?— 


I could not say. . 

8352. Was it in consequence of the rates being 
reduced that the men would not work?— No, not 
exactly that. But there were old men and they could 
not walk the distance. 

8353. But if they could walk for the Is. Gd., why 
not for the Is. ?— The part of the road they did work 
on was done, and then when ‘this portion of road was 
come to, the distance, and the labour to travel was 
move than they could do. 

8354. How did you reduce your relief by one-halt 
on the 19th of June?— The roads being inconvenient. 

8355. Were the rates not the same on the 19th of 

June as on the 26th ? — Yes. - 

8356. If that is so would not those who worked on 

the 19tii have been able to work?— No. The road 
was to their doors, but this road began at the mountain 
district. . . , 

8357. Well what became of these remaining people 
who were not able to travel ?— They applied for relief. 

8358. Did they get it?— Some did, but that was 
just about the time I got to be assistant to Mr. 
Flanagan. 


8359. You could not attend there as regularly as 
before? — All the assistant clerks were called on to 
resign, and he was appointed then to Letterfore. 

8360. Did he cut off one-half the cases ? — I cannot 
say that. 

8361. I see that on the 5th of June you cut 100 
people off the relief, how do you account for that ? — I 
can’t say. 

8361a. I see that you jump from 385 to 285 in one 
week, under what circumstances was that reduction 
made?— Well, as far as I can tell, we had a sitting 
here, and it was brought before the Board, and I think 
that Mr. O’Flaherty came in here, and I believe a 
good many were knocked off the relief altogether. . It 
was said that if they were so destitute they might 
come into the workhouse. 

8362. Did any come in ?— I can’t say, I can’t swear. 

8363. Did anything happen in consequence of these 
100 persons being refused relief? — Well, I know that 
a good many were almost begging about, and any 
people that had anything supplied them with alms — 
there were a good deal of old beggar-women— who 
commenced to beg again. 

8364. They were not people with crops?— Oh ; no, 
people living in wretched beggarly huts. 

8365. So that portion of this relief was applied to 
these’ beggar-women ? — Yes, and when it was cut off, 
they went begging. 

8366. From the certified return however I see that 
only one person was admitted to the workhouse the 
week I speak of ; and on the 26th June, at tlm time 
the relief works were reduced, only one admission is 
recorded so that it had no great effect on the 
admission ? — No. 


J. Flanagan , Relieving Officer, sworn. 

8367. Mr. Robinson . — You are a relieving officer? 

— Yes I was, but I am not now. 

8368. You have resigned ?— Yes, I sent in my 
resignation about a month ago. 

8369. What electoral divisions had you charge of? 

Wormhole, Letterfore, and Oughterard. 

8370 You had assistants?— Yes, John Clancy was 
at Oughterard with me, and Mons at Letterfore. 

8371. When Casey was dismissed who did the 
duty ? — I had two assistants. 

8272. How is it so few of your books are signed ? — 


Board and getting them ruled?— I thought it was no 

harm when I was ordered to do it. 

8386. Did you ever mention to the guardians that 

your books had not been looked at from the beginning to- 
the end ? The guardians said it would be time enough. 

8387. Did you report at each Board day that your 

books were not looked at ? — I know I attended each 
Board day. . , , . , , , , 

8388. You and your assistants determined solely by 
yourselves, the amount of relief to be given ? — No, no. 

8389. Who then determined it ? — It was according 


8272. How is it so few of your books are signed ?— who ineu uueuuu 

They were laid before the Board of Guardians, but to the number of days work. 
A i 4- ,i nv tn ,i nv 8390. Yes, you determine 


they kept putting it off from day to day. 

8373. Were any of the books never before the 
guardians?- The books were laid on the table. 

8374. Did you submit your book to the guardians 
to be ruled ?— Yes, I just stood there and they always 
said, Oh, you will have time enough. 

8375. Was it that they had not time just then? — I 
really could not say. 

8376. Were any of your books ruled? — Yes. The 
ordinary outdoor relief books were. 

8377. Had the guardians any notion of who you 
were relieving under this Relief Act? — They had. 

8378. How so, if they never saw your books ? — 

The parties used to put their applications before the 
guardians, and the guardians would direct me to give 
relief. , „ __ • 

8379. That was out of the Board-room? — No, in 
the Board-room. 

8380. Were the applications in writing ?— Yes. 

8381. In every single case?— Oh, no. 

8382. In many? — In a good many. 

8383. Would you say in the majority of cases ? — I 
could not say that. 

8384. Then there were a good many who received 
relief of whom the guardians knew nothing?— No, 
some guardians assisted me outside the Board room, 
but of course there were cases of the kind. 

8385. Did you not think that a great responsibility 
to take on yourself, to give relief from the commence- 
ment to the end, without laying the books before the 


the number oi ciays worn. _ 

8390 Yes, you determined it then? — Yes, in that 
way, according to the work. They worked more in 
one week than another. 

8391 You relieved the man according to his work, 
not according to UMkM i— Ves, but he worked 
because he was destitute. 

8392. Mr. Redingtorir — Did they all work ?— Most 
of them. 


8393. Old and decrepit people you relieved without 
work ? — Yes. 


8394. Youkno w Michael Kelly of Oughterard? — Yes. 

8395. Why did you give him 25s. one week ? — He 

was working with a horse and car. . _ 

8396; Does that apply also to Joseph Quinn 'f— 1 
suppose so. „ to 

8397. He got 28s Is he the son of a guardian %— 
Yes, but he is married. 

8398. Where does he live?— In Oughterard. 

8398. What is his valuation ? — I could not say, 1 
do not think he has any land. 

8399. He has a horse and car? — He has. 

8400. What use is it without land ? — He earns witn 

8401. And you gave him 28s. for how many days 
work ?— Ten days are put down there. 

8402. Mr. Robinson — About ,£1,500 was spent on 
relief between Oughterard and Wormhole, do you 
think that was necessary?— I never saw the country 
in a worse state. 

8403. Was it necessary ? — Yes, I think so. 
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8404. When you employed a horse and car, did you 
pay for it in relief ? — Yes. 

8405. Mr. Redington — Did Martin Burke work 
with a horse and carl — Yes. 

8406. How many weeks? — I can’t say. I acted 
according to orders. 


8407. Mr. Robinson — Who put the men on the 
works ? — The assistants and some myself. 

8408. Did you get assistance from the Board out- 
side? — Yes, as to the circumstances of the people. 


Ouqhteba un. 
J. Flanagan. 


Mr. Patrick Kyle, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8409. Mr. Robinson — You are a Relieving Officer? — 
Yes. 

8410. Had you charge of a relief district during 
the administration of the Relief Act? — Yes. 

8411. Did you relieve many? — Yes, who were not 
able to work themselves. 

8412. Can you give any information as to the 
method of administration? — The others had charge of 
the works. 

8413. Have you knowledge of how they did their 
work ? — I couldn’t say as to that. 


8414. Did you know the circumstances of the Mr. Patrick 

people?— Yes. _ K r |c - 

8415. Do you think the relief was economically 
administered ? — I could not exactly say that ; but 
so far as I myself was concerned, I did the best 
I could. 

8416. Were you aware of persons receiving relief 
who should not ? — Anyone seeking the work got it. 

8417. Was the willingness to work taken as the 
test of destitution ? — Those that would work were given 
the relief too. 


Mr. John If. Joyce, Chairman of the Board, sworn. 


8418. Mr. Redington. — Where do you live? — At 
Oughterard ; I am chairman of the board. 

8419. You are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the union ? — Yes. 

8420. There was great distress this spring ? — I never 
seen worse. 

8421. In what parts was it worst ? — In the southern 
parts and convenient to the town. 

8422. About what months was it prevailing ? — All 
the summer months. 

8423. Which were the worst and most trying ? — 
June and July. 

8424. Are you acquainted with the method of ad- 
ministering the relief ? — Yes, to a great extent. 

8425. Are you satisfied that the amount of relief 
given was necessary ? — I believe it was, because I have 
dealings with a good many of the people in the way of 
shop goods and they were not able to pay their debts 
at all. 

8426. You did not think that the great expense 
could be saved in any way ? — No, unless by making 
the people suffer. 

8427. All who got relief you think were destitute ? 
—Yes. 

8428. On the 13th of May, shortly after the 
works began, an order was made to stop the relief 
works for four days ? — Yes, I remember. 

8429. Could you tell us on what grounds the stop- 
page of the works was ordered ? — I think it was on 
account of the relieving officers not furnishing their 
accounts ; we gave directions to the relieving officers 
to furnish their accounts which, in many instances, they 
were very slow to do. 

8430. Was there not danger in stopping the works ? 
— Yes ; but we gave instructions to the relieving officers 
to give the relief in urgent cases. 

8431. So you do not know if anyone suffered by it? 
— I am not aware. 

8432. In the return of the clerk I find there is 
great discrepancy in the numbers from week to week 
in receipt of relief ; in June there was a great falling 
off, how do you account for that ? — I can’t account for 
it, for the distress was uniform throughout. 

8433. On the 26th of June, which I suppose was a 
bad month, there were 5,500 in receipt of relief, while 
on the 5th of June there were 10,609 ; that was a 
great difference ? — The only way to account for it is, 
that the relieving officers had not furnished their ac- 
counts and we wanted to see what money we were 
spending. 

8434. But the relieving officers had instructions to 
give provisional relief? — Yes. 

8435. And they appear to have struck off one-half 
of those in receipt of relief ; was not that a great 
risk ? — Unless they were protected by the provisional 
relief it would have been. 


8436. But this return includes the total number ; Mr Thomas 
do you not think it was risky ?— Yes, it would be ; but Joyce. ri -°* 
the falling off may have been that the people were 

away cutting turf. 

8437. On the 26th of June there were 6,500 on re- 
lief, and in July it went to 12,000 ; was the turf all 
cut then ?— I cannot say that ; a great many went to 
work on the relief works. 

8438. Did the relieving officers bring their books 
up regularly ? — No, they did not ; the guardians al- 
ways instructed them to bring their books up regularly, 
but they did not. 

8439. Did you initial the books ? — All that came 
before me ; there might be five, six, or eight on the 
table. 

8440. Did the board adjourn ? — Yes, on a couple 
of occasions. 

8441. Were you satisfied to leave matters so much 
in the hands of the relieving officers'?— We gave in- 
structions to relieve the people and apply the labour 
test ; besides we had the parish priests to guide us, 
they used to attend here, and they knew every house 
in the parish. 

8442. Were the names of the people on the books 
ever read out, or brought before the attention of those 
in the boardroom ? — Yes, some of them ; it was 
physically impossible to read the whole of them. 

8443. But as regards those whose names were not 
written you had no check ? — No. 

8444. Some of those books have no signature ? — 

No, I often called on Flanagan to produce his books, 
but except in the cases of ordinary relief it was almost 
impossible ; of course the initials would show. 

8445. As regards Wormhole and Oughterard I see 
no initials. You know the large amount spent at 
Oughterard ? — Yes. 

8446. Did you think it risky to leave it so much 
in the hands of Flanagan? — We did not leave it so 
much in his hands. The guardians of the locality had 
a knowledge of the people. 

8447. Did you look after his book ? — The book may 
have been laid on the table, and there might not have 
been time to rule it. But I often called for it and 
could not get it. 

8448. I do not find your signature, and therefore I 
take it you had not time to rule or examine the books, 
or they were not. before you? — Yes, I would have 
ruled them if they came before me. 

8449. It was giving a great power to the relieving 
officer to enable him to employ so many people? — I 
believe the people who got relief required it. 

8450. Mr. Robinson. — In a great many instances I 
find that where you ruled certain cases to the work- 
house they still contrived to get relief, and therefore 
the relieving officer is liable to be surcharged. On 
the 27th of Mav, for instance, a man was ordered to 

2 A 
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OuciiTEttAitD. the workhouse, and instead of that being earned out 
Mr j — ii he got 4s. relief 1 ! — Perhaps we might have said if the 

Joj-ce, r.L.o. case was an lir g en t °ne it should be allowed. 

8-151. Mr. Bedingtom. — Do you recollect the in- 
structions given at the first meeting after you got 
leave to start on the relief works'! — Wo gave the re- 
lieving officers a copy of the circular. 

8452. Did you give instructions to them? — Yes. 

K453. Did you tell them what works to start ? — 
Yes, works of utility. We formed committees for 
the purpose and went to the several places. 

845 I. Did you hear a relieving officer swear that he 
got instructions to put on any able-bodied man who 
was able to work ? — “ Able-bodied destitute ” man is 
what he should have said. 

8 155. Mr. Robinson. — I understood him to say that 
any able-bodied man willing to work was to get re- 
lief? — Well, he should have said “destitute.” Where 
■there was a very long family we allowed two or three 
to be employed. 

8456. Mi-. Redington. — When were the works 
scheduled ? — I think on the 29th of April. 

8457. Did you examine the list of applicants before 
the works were started ? — We scheduled the roads and 
authorised the relieving officers to put on the desti- 
tute people, and bring the names up here, and to bring 
their books before every Board. 

8458. Mr. Jackson. — The guardians pointed out 
the works considered necessary? — Yes. 

8459. Would you think four piers within a dis- 
tance of a mile necessary and advantageous to the 
electoral division ? — Where are the four piers. 

8160. There is one at Coal Park, one at Tom Cor- 
bett’s house, another close to Mr Blake’s, within a 
mile, and another opposite Joyce’s house, within fifty 
yards of that. Do you think these are necessary works 
or of advantage to the electoral division ? — The way I 
answer that is by saying that I believe the guardians 
scheduled roads leading to the lake 

8461. The place that I mean is the quay opposite 
Corbett’s house, with a steep road to it — a slanting 
road? — It falls about thirty degrees, but that is made 
a long, long time. It might have been repaired, and 
a proper thing enough. I landed there twenty-five 
years ago. 

8462. Well, do you know the other one at Mr. Joe 
Blake’s ? — I don’t know that. 

8 1 63. Do you know there is another pier made 
within 100 yards of that — do you think these are ne- 
cessary ? — I can’t say. All I know is that the works 


were useful, and served the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

8464. Mr. Redington. — As to the contracts, in what 
way were they given? — Well, at first we ordered the 
clerk to advertize for tenders in different districts, and 
we received tenders for India meal under £5 and 
several exceeding £5. Some of the Guardians suggested 
that it would be fairer to divide among the different 
shopkeepers supplying, and to get them to supply at 
prices which would be regulated at say £6 a ton. That 
suggestion was carried out. 

8465. Did the shopkeepers sign the contract? — 
Well, no ; that was not the way. It was simply this, 
that anyone who would not supply the meal at £6 
would not get it to supply. 

8466. How would they supply it at £6 if there was 
no contract. Had the relieving officers to give tickets 
to the shopkeepers other than those who consented to 
supply it at £6 ? — The matter made itself right be- 
cause the contract, so called, that is the right to supply 
the relief, was given to persons named at prices fixed, 
and it became quite easy afterwards when persons got 
tickets to find out chose shopkeepers who supplied at 
the cheapest rate. 

8467. Was a list of these shopkeepers retained ? — 
The shopkeepers gave down their names and said that 
they would supply it at the £6. 

8468. Are there no written contracts with the 
tenders you received iu the first instance ?— There are. 

8469. And afterwards did all agree to supply it at 
the £6? — Yes; we had one man, M'Madden, who 
offered to give it for £5 1 5s. 

8470. And after that list was made out had anyone 
else a right to an order? — No. 

8471. Some of those contractors have very heavy 
claims against you? — Yes. 

8472. Now how did you select those people; did 
you take everybody that offered ? — Their names were 
taken with the undertaking that they would supply 
at the price named, and I may mention that some of 
them afterwards failed to supply it. 

8472a. I see there is a sum of £159 due in respect 
of the contract of Thomas O’MaUy. Is he a shop- 
keeper? — He is. 

8473. I also see that Edward King is one to whom 
a large amount is due, and in some cases the amounts 
due are very small. Had the relieving officers power 
to order the applicant for relief to go to any particular 
shopkeeper? — No; we instructed them to divide it 
equally. 


Bev. Mark 
Eagloton, c.C. 


Rev. Mark Eagleton, c.c., sworn. 


8474. Mr. Robinson — You wish to give some 
evidence Father Eagleton?— With reference to the 
statements made, or rather the questions asked as to 
the pier at Mr. Corbett’s house, I may mention that it 
was an old landing place for boats, and this pier was 
merely repaired. Nothing but rough work that an 
ordinary man at Is. 6 d. a day would do. The pier at 
Mi - . Blake’s was of the same kind. There was an 
old pier there for landing turf, and it was simply im- 
proved with some stone. The works were done with 
the approval of the pai - ish priest who considered them 
useful and necessai-y, and the works were scheduled. 

8475. There were two other piers mentioned — Cole 
Park was one ? — That was also an old pier, and it was 
simply improved. 

8476. Mr. Jackson . — What I object to is that the 
money was expended on useless work, and surely this 
was useless? — No, it was not. 

8477. Mr. Robinson . — These piers were repaired? 

Witness . — The piers were old, and all that was 

done was simply to make necessary repairs. It is 
quite obvious to anyone who sees them that such 
work as was done was useful. 

8478. Mr. Redington . — Do you think that all the 
relief administered was required ? — I think so, and I 
think it was fairly administered all things considered. 


No doubt there were occasional cases of abuse, but 
considering the nature of the relief and the way in 
which the Act had to be administered, and consider- 
ing the fact that it was a gigantic undertaking, it was 
remarkable, I think, that there were so few cases of 
absolute abuse, and remembering the work that is 
involved, it is surprising, I think, that the relieving 
officers were able to do it so perfectly. Of course I 
don’t say that according to the strict letter of the law 
that all who received relief were entitled to it. 

8479. But speaking genex - ally you consider that the 
relief given was required ? — Yes. 

8480. You heard of the lai - ge amounts that was 
spent during the administration of the relief. Are 
you of opinion that the expenditure should have been 
kept, or might have been kept, within the limits of the 
grants ? — I think that quite possibly the amount might 
have been somewhat lessened, but the impression 
went abroad, and I think that the Local Government 
Board were accountable for it, that there was £20,000 
going to be expended in relief, and the idea the people 
had was that there was a great amount of charity 
going to be given, and certainly a little abuse did take 
place in consequence of the people rushing into the 
works at the outset, the distress prevailing amongst 
them being very considerable indeed. It was repre- 
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sented, I think, maliciously, to the people that they 
never would have a penny of this to pay. Some 
defeated guardians stated that they never would have 
anything to pay. 

8481. Can you say that the people imagined that 
the whole £20,000 was going to be devoted to this 
union 1 ? — No, not exactly that, but that a large share 
of the £40,000 would come here. 

8482. Mr. Robinson . — In what way do you think 
that the Local Government Board were responsible ? 
— I don’t think that their instructions were quite 
sufficiently definite or clear. Of course any person 
trained and understanding the full force of language 
and the full force of words, could understand it quite 
well, but erroneous ideas were circulated amongst the 
people as to their liabilities in the matter and the 
manner in which the rates would be assessed, and 
this gave rise, in my opinion, to a certain amount of 
abuse in connexion with the administration of relief. 
They thought they would have to pay absolutely 
nothing. 

8483. You have heard the letter of instructions from 
the Local Government Board, and are you aware that 
that letter was not circulated amongst the relieving 
officers, or do you know that it was not so circulated ? 
— Yes, it was not circulated. 

8484. Well, do you think that if it had been circu- 
lated it would have curtailed the abuses ? — It might 
have done so ; but I think it would be very little that 
could be curtailed. I mean very little of the relief. 

8435. Do you know the letter that I refer to? — 
Yes, it was the letter of the 20th April. 

8486. Do you think that if it had been circulated it 


would have had some effect ? — The Inspector, Mr. Oughterard. 
Burke, explained the tenour of that letter; but I think Rev ~ k 
that some did not understand it. Eagieton, c.o 

8487. You mean some of the relieving officers? — 

Yes. 

8488. If greater care had been taken to obtain the 
aid of some intelligent relieving officers, do you think 
it would have been better ? — I think that is so. 

8489. If the relief staff had been larger could they 
have made more careful inquiries into each case?— 

That is quite possible. 

8490 Do you think that all persons requiring relief 
were relieved ? — Yes. 

S491. So that you don’t think that the abuse that 
did occur was in the way of any shortcomings of 
relief? — No ; it would be rather in the way of excess. 

If the relieving officer had made a more strict scru- 
tiny of the case, and the books written up week by 
week, it would have been better, I think. One assist- 
ant relieving officer had a journey of twenty miles to 
travel, and that involved a certain cost, which rendered 
it impossible that he could have attended as often as 
might be wished. 

8492. Do you think that poverty in the union was 
rather more last summer than it was in 1S79, 1880 or 
1881 ? — T was not there, but I understand it was 
greater this past summer. The failure of the potato 
crops along the sea coast I can speak of, and it was as 
great as in 1881. 

8493. Is there a good crop this year ? — It is just as 
bad as last year, I am sorry to say. I speak of Letter- 
bricken electoral division especially. 


Mr. Joseph Sparrow sworn. 


8494. Mr. Robinson. — What electoral division do 
you reside in? — In Oughterard. 

8495. Are you a guardian?- - No, I am a ratepayer. 

8496. Are you satisfied with the manner in which 
the relief is administered? — No; certainly a great many 
got relief who should not have got relief. In fact 
everybody about me got it. 

8497. Are you aware of persons getting it who 
should not have got it ? — Yes. 

8498. Can you give their names ? — I would prefer 
to give a few cases of those who ought to have got it ; 
but it would be invidious to select the names. Most 
of those, however, who did get it did not require it. 
That is my distinct opinion. 

8499. Are you acquainted with their circum- 
stances ? — Yes ; they have been neighbours of mine 
for thirty years. 

8500. What class of men do you refer to? — Well, 
they were men with cattle and sheep, and “ gombeen” 

8501. Can you give their names? — Well, one was 
Michael Murray of Keadue. 

8502. And you object to his having got relief? — 
Yes, I object to having the rates increased by paying 
a man like that. 

8503. Who is the relieving officer who gave the 
relief ? — Mr. Flanagan, I think. 

8504. Do you think that if the money had been 
distributed more carefully the Local Government 
Board grant would have sufficed for that district ? — 
Yes. 

8505. £410 was given by the Local Government 
Board ? — Yes. 

8506. And you think that would have been 
sufficient to have met the distress in that district ? — 
Yes ; I do not think there was exceptional distress 
about me. 

8507. Mr. Redington.— The potato crop, I presume, 


was not good? — Well, I would not say that. We 
have limestone land there. 

8508. What is Murray’s rent ? — £8 a year, I think. 

8509. And he received relief? — Yes, and I know 
that he had cattle, and that he sold them all through 
the summer. 

8510. How many head of cattle had lie? — I cannot 


8511. Mr. Robinson . — Had he these cattle, and 
was he selling them during the summer? — I have 
heard so, but I cannot say exactly of my own 
knowledge. 

8512. The Eev. Mr. Eagieton - — You are going then 
upon general report? — Yes. 

8513. Mr. Redington . — Had this man sheep? — Ho 
often had sheep grazing with me. 

8514 How many? — I cannot exactly remember, 
but he had some with me, and he often had with other 
neighbours, and he holds land from different people 
about there. 

8515. Had he cattle or sheep at the time he got 
relief? — I know that he had cattle — more cattle than 
sheep. He had two milch cows, he had four or five 
bullocks and young calves, and I know that he sold 


the bullocks. 

8516. The Eev. Mr. Eagieton . — Is he an evicted 
tenant? — He is. He was evicted. He was joint 
tenant with his brother Tom, and Mr. O’Flaherty 
evicted them, as he could not get money from Tom, 
and Michael was put in as a caretaker until the 
redemption was out. 

8517. How did he make the rent? — I cannot say. 

8518. You expected to be a member of the Board 
last year? — No; when I was a member I did not 


attend. 

8519. And yon are not disappointed at not being 
elected ? — No, for I would not attend. 


2 A 2 


Spirrow. 
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Mark Walsh sworn. 


8520. Mr. Robinson. — Are you a ratepayer ? — Yes, 
I am one of this division of Oughterard. 

8521. Are you satisfied with the way in which the 
relief was given in Oughterard ? — Certainly not ; I 
always spoke against it. 

8522. Was it economically administered ? — No. 

8523. You believe that there were cases of abuse ? 
— Yes, there were several in my own village, and I 
do not believe that there was one in the village to 
whom it was given that it ought to have been given 
to, and in fact it was most unfairly given ; those who 
did not want it got it just as it was going. 

8524. Can you give the names of those who did not 
want it and who got it? — Yes, for instance, there was 
Terry Lydon, John Cottingham, Stephen Gavau, there 
was Reffernan and Michael Gavan, and there was 
Michael Walsh, and I do not think he wanted it very 
badly. 

8525. Where do they live ? — This is at Ballymore 
village. 

8526. Are they holders of land ? — Yes. 

8527. Are they destitute ? — No. 

8528. Did they work on the relief works ? — Yes, 
and some of them got relief without working at all. 

8529. Did you ever represent to the relieving officers 
that these men were not destitute ? — At the inquiry 
held at Comyn I came to protest against it, and I men- 
tioned the cases of persons who should not have got 
it. 

8530. In Oughterard who received it who should 
not have got it ? — Well, there was Thomas Routledge, 
and John M’Donagh. 

8531. What is Thomas Routledge ?— He has a small 
farm of land and he lives in the town ; he has more 
potatoes than many a man who is well off. 

8532. What are his circumstances, what has he 
got ? — He has two or three milch cows. 

8533. Can you mention any other cases ? — There is 
John M’Donagh, he has a horse and cart ; I may also 
say that there is a townland in Mahermore, and there 


are not more than about three that would want it 
there. 

8534. How many received it ? — There were fourteen 
or fifteen in it, and most of the people there worked 
on the relief works. 

8535. And you object to pay the rates for these ? — 
Yes. 

8536. Do you think £410 would be sufficient to 
cover the expenses to meet the necessary relief in your 
district ? — Yes, and less, to give it to those who want 
it only, and I may say that the way they did get it, 
it was no relief at all. 

8537. Did they always get meal on their tickets ? 
— No, I do not believe they did. 

8538. Were you aware that they got anything else ? 
— They told me that they got tea or anythiug they re- 
quired ; and some told me that they got drink, but I 
could not bring them up to prove it. 

8539. Have these people got sheep and cattle ? — 
Yes. 

8540. Could they get sale for them ?— I believe 
that they could, but of course it was a bad time for 
sales, and several of these people told me that they 
would never have taken relief but that they believed 
that they would never have to pay a shilling for it! 

8541. Was thex - e much distress prevailing? — There 
is no doubt that there was distress, but that is no 
reason why relief should be given to people who are 
well able to do without it. 

8542. Rev. Mr. Coyne. — You mentioned a man 
mamed Lydon — who is he ?, — He is a man that earns 
2s. 6 d. a day, and he received relief. He is so well 
off that I often tried and could not get him to come 
and work for me. He was almost always employed 
elsewhere at 2s. 6d. a day. 

8543. Did you ask him to work for you ? — I was 
often pressing him to work for me. 

8544. Is it not a fact that you are boycotted ? — Ah ! 
no ; you are wrong, sir. You thought to boycot me, 
but you failed, you did ; and so will all the priests and 
ministers in Ireland. 


Jerry Monaghan sworn. 


8545. Mr. Robinson . — You are a shopkeeper in 
Oughterard ■ — Yes, for thirty-six years. 

8546. How much is due to you for the supply of 
relief ? — About £30. 

8547. Did you ever give anything but meal ? — No ; 
at one time we gave it at sixpence a cwt. less than we 
paid for it. We lost upon it. 

8548. Did any of these people get anything but 
meal? — No. ' 

8549. Do you know if they ever did ? — No, not 
more than this. There might be a balance of a shilling 
or Is. 3d. after the half-cwt., and they might be given 
a pound of flour or tea. 1 never saw the country in 
such a state, and if I was a relieving officer myself I 
do not know how I would overtake the cases. I know 
that I did not see for thirty years the country in such 
a state, and I must say, I think, on the whole, the 
relief was fairly given. I know some of the greatest 
graziers here that went to the fairs and could not sell, 
though they went to five fairs. Many a man might 
have a couple of cows, but if he could not sell them, 
what good was it ? 


James Coyne sworn. 


8554. Do you know Owen King, of Roy ? — Yes. 

8555. How many cattle has he ? — Eight. 

8556. How many sheep? — Seventy. 

8557. Now, Denis Keane — did you give him relief? 
—Yes. 

8558. How many cattle has he? — Nine head of 
cattle. 


8550. Would you consider that man destitute ? — 
Yes. 

8551. Would you give relief to every man that 
brings cattle to the fair, and cannot sell them ? — If he 
has not any provision. We had an investigation here 
for three days. Dr. Brodie put questions to the 
relieving officer, and the question arose about giving 
relief to a man with a cow and six sheep, but the 
doctor said if that man died between the time you 
refused him and the next day you would be tried for 
manslaughter. 

8552. If a man had a cow or a sheep and went 
to five or six fairs, and could not sell them, wouldn’t 
he be destitute before the world ? — There may have 
been a couple of cases of abuse, but there were not 
twenty in the two parishes I would not give relief to. 
Teddy Leyden is a pauper, and John Coglilan owes 
me money and can’t pay. There is £1,000 due to me 
now, and you can scarcely imagine the poverty that 
prevails. 


8559. How many sheep? — About forty-nine or fifty. 

8560. Has he horses ? — He has a lxox-se and cart. 
He is a bit of a road coxxti'actor. 

8561. Do you know Max-tixx Cane? — Yes. 

8562. Did you give him relief? — Yes, he was 
working at the works. 

8563. What cattle has he? — Twenty-eight head of 
cattle. 
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8564. And sheep? — Seventy sheep. 

8565. Michael Kane — did he get relief? — Yes. 

8566. What property has he? — Thirteen head of 
cattle. 

8567. How many sheep?— Over forty. They have 
another farm about two miles away from me. 

8568. Have they a horse ? — No horse. 

8569. Tom Cane, did he get relief? — Yes. 

8570. What stock has he? — Fourteen head of 
cattle. 

8571. And sheep ? — Fifty sheep. 

8572. And a liorse ? — Yes. 

8573. Michael Coyne (Buck), how much has he ? — 
Twelve head of cattle and sheep. 

8574. How many sheep ? — Fifty. 

8575. Any horses ? — Yes, a horse. 

8576. Now you know the village of Tiernakill? — 
Yes. 

8577. You know Pat Joyce? — Yes. 

8578. How many heads of cattle has he ? — Fifteen. 

8579. How many sheep? — About thirty, and two 
horses. 

8580. You know the Killeen family ? — Yes. 

8580a. Did they get relief ? — Yes. 

8581. How many head of cattle have they ? — Eight 
or nine. 

8582. And sheep ? — About forty. 

8583. Did Martin Wallace get relief? — Yes. 

8584. How many head of cattle has he ? — Eight. 

8585. And sheep? — I could not say how many 
sheep. 

8586. Has he ten ? — Yes. 

8587. Did Martin Joyce get relief? — Yes. 

8588. How many head of cattle has he? — Nine 
head of cattle. 

8589. How many sheep ?• — About thirty. 

8590. Tom Coyne, did he get relief? — Yes. 

8591. How many cattle has he? — Eight. 

8592. And sheep ? — Near twenty. 

8593. Anthony Sarsfield,dicl he get relief? — Yes. 


8594. How many cattle had he ? — Thirteen or four-. Ovguterarh. 

8595. How many sheep?— Over seventy or eighty. Jilincs Cnyne ' 

8596. James Halloran, of Maam, how many cattle 
has he ? — About twelve or thirteen. 

8597. And sheep ? — About twenty. 

S598. You worked at these relief works and got 
relief ? — Yes. 

8599. Did you want it, or could you do without it ? 

— I could have done without it, but when I seen how 
it was going I went for it. 

8600. How many head of cattle had you ? — Eleven. 

8601. And how many sheep? — Near fifty I had. 

8602. Now one of the roads on which the relief 
work was done was a road leading up to the house of 
one of the guardians for his own accommodation ? — 

Yes. 

8603. What is the name of the guardian ? — Michael 
O’Malley. The road goes from the river to his 
house 

8604. Mr. Redington. — Does that road lead beyond 
the house ? — No, it stops there. 

8605. Who told you to work ? — Mr. Michael 
O’Malley. 

8606. The guardian? — He did, sir, and I was paid 
by ticket. 

8607. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Who filled the ticket 
for you ? — The relieving officer. 

8608. What did you get for the ticket? — Six 
shillings worth of meal. 

8609. Mr. Redington. — Who handed you that 
ticket? — Pat Malley, of Maam. I worked on the 
road, and some of my neighbours moulded potatoes of 
Mr. O’Malley. 

8610. Mr .O'Malley, p l.g. — Who ordered them to 
go on my land ? — I don’t know, but they went. 

8610a. Rev. Mr. Eagleton — You swear that Martin 
Cane got relief? — Yes; he was working; and the 
shopkeeper told me he got relief; and I swear he 
got it. 


Michael O'Malley, p.l.g., sworn. 


8611. Mr. Robinson. — You wish to make a state- 
ment ? — Yes. With reference to this road which the 
men laid out, it would be very unfair if the impression 
were allowed to pass that the work was solely, or at 
all, done in my interest. There are several villages 
on the' side of the road there, and the work done was 
practically for the accommodation of three townlands 
in the valley. It only reached near to my house to 
facilitate the work. There was only two days’ work 
entirely. There was at the time not a shilling’s worth 
of labour to do in moulding ; and while I was absent 
from home they had a few little ridges of potatoes 
moulded, and that was done without my knowledge. 

8612. Mr. Redington — Did you pay for it?— These 


men volunteered to do it, and it is only what a shil- 
ling’s worth of labour would have done. 

8613. You did not pay them in cash ? — No ; 1 gave 
them food. 

8614. Mr, Robinson — Were they paid in relief? — 
I gave all the men who were on it their dinner — I 
gave it to all the men. 

8615. Mr. Redington — Does the road go beyond 
your door? — There is a branch road there which I 
should explain. 

8616. The road on which these men worked and 
which it appears goes to your house, does it go beyond 
your house? — No, nor up to my house; for it stops j list 
before it comes to it. 


Mr. Michael 
O’Malloy, 


Peter King sworn. 


8617. Mr. Robinson — You are a large ratepayer? — 
Yes. 

8618. A previous witness gave the names of certain 
persons having cattle and who received relief — are you 
able to say if that was correct ? — To the best of my 
belief it was. With reference to what the last witness 
has said I can only state that the road now completed 
is up to his halldoor, and is only for his own purpose 
completed. 

8619. Mr. OMalley, p.l.g.— I s it scheduled? — I do 
not know. 

8620. Mr. Robinson — Do you consider that the 
relief was fairly administered ? — Certainly not ; it is 
a misapplication of the relief money to be giving it to 
parties who had so little need of it. 

8621. Mr. Redington — Would a grant of £60 have 
been sufficient forthe division of Cur? — Indeed it would. 


There was a misapplication of the funds to the best of 
my belief. Half of the fellows in Letterbrickaun who 
got the relief did not need it. 

8622. Mr. Redington — £183 was spent in Letter- 
brickaun? — Yes (referring to book); and I see here 
names ot persons who certainly were not fit subjects for 
relief. I see Pat Heraglity, Pat Kerrigan, and Dan 
Kerrigan, none of them require it ; then I see John 
Melia down — I saw him some years ago buying bullocks 
— 10 bullocks, and to give him relief was a misappli- 
cation of the relief funds. 

8623. For what reason? — He is well off. He has 
a son employed by Mr. Y7 inholt, and who is getting 
£1 a week. He has only himself and his wife and 
son, who is getting £1 a week, and he has two cows. 

8624. He got £2 16s. id. I— Yes. 

8625. What other case can you mention ? — There is 


Peter King. 
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>; John Flaherty, senior. He has a horse and sheep and 
cattle, and a son employed on the fishery. 

8626. He got £2 O.v. 6 d.1 — Yes; then there is a 
case of John Burke. He has 80 sheep actually ; Pat 
.Kerrigan (Ned), has a horse and cart and a publican’s 
license, and he has a post car. Pat Gibbons should 
not have got relief. He has a son employed by Mr. 
Winbolt, and besides the man is well off. He has only 
himself and wife and about 30 sheep, and five or six 
head of cattle. 

8627. Mr. Redington — Has he no children 1 — One 
girl married. 

8228. There is a case of Michael Coyne? — Yes; I 
object to his having got relief — he is in employment 
at 15s or 20s a week. 

8629. Anyone else? — Yes. Here is Austin Hast- 
ings ; he does not require relief. He is a tenant of 
mine, and he is employed also. There is another mau, 
Tony Coyne, who has about three head of cattle and 
thirty sheep. You know such a man should not be on 
relief at all. 

8630. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — There would appear to 
be about nine or ten out of these cases on your pro- 
perty ? — Yes, and there is more than that — there is 
twenty. 

8631. What rent do you pay for this property of 
yours ? — I will give my answer as I like, and not ac- 
cording to you. I don't see what right you have to 
usurp the authority of the Commissioners. 

8632. I want to show the rent he pays and the rent 
he exacts. Is it a fact you pay only £25 a year and 
get £120 for it? — I don’t see why I am to answer 
such a question. 

Mr. Redinyton. — You need not answer it. 

8632a. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Ho you know John 
Melia? — Yes, well. 

8633. And you say he ought not to get relief? — 
Yes. 

8634. Because he has a son earning and because a 
few years ago he sold cattle ? — Because T do not think 
he was destitute. 

8635. Is not the son living on his own account? — 
No. 

8636. Mr. Redington. — Does he live in the same 
house? — He did live with him, and he got 15s. or 20s. 
a week from Mr Wembolt. 

8637. Where does he live now ? — With the Win- 
holts for the past six months, and he used to come 
backwards and forwards. 


863S. Do you know if the father gets any of his 
earnings ? — To the best of my belief he does. 

8639. What age is he ? — A middle-aged man between 
forty and sixty. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton.- Is his wile very old? — No, she 
is just what you might call a spinster. 

8640. Do you object to Pat Gibbons getting relief ? 
— 1 do; there is not a more comfortable man in the 
whole townland. 

8641. Is it a fact that you had something to do 
with some of Mr. Tuke’s potatoes ? — I had. 

8642. Did you give any to Pat Gibbons? — lam 
not sure that I am bound to answer your question at 
all. 

8643. Did you ? — I am not bound to answer that 
question. 

8644. Mr. Redington. — We do not see any reason 
why you should not answer. 

8645. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Did you give any to 
Gibbons ? — I do not think I did. 

8646. Will you swear you did not ? — To the best of 
my belief I did not. 

8647. Or Austin Hastings? — I can’t say — can you 
swear I did. 

8648. Mr. Redington. — Answer the question? — I 
can’t recollect. 

8649. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — I think you expressed 
your opinion as to how this relief was to be met ? — I 
did not know if it was by a grant from the Govern- 
ment, or if we would have to pay the whole. 

8650. Did you understand that this was to be borne 
by the whole electoral divisions? — No. 

8681. Did you saj it was to be a free grant? — No, 
I never did. 

8682. On your oath, did you ever say to any one 
that a penny of it would be put on the ratepayers ? — 
On my oath, no. 

8683. On your oath, did you ever say it to Martin 
Cane ? — On my oath, I did not. 

86S4. You never did ? — I have answered the ques- 
tion before. 

8685. How long are you an ex-offlcio guardian ? — 
That does not matter. I am the largest ratepayer 
except Lord Ardilaun. 

8686. Mr. Redington. — Did you attend the meetings 
of the Board ? — No ; I had no influence here. 

8687. Did you speak to the relieving officers, warn- 
ing them? — No. 


John Geoghegan sworn. 


8688. Mr. Robinson. — You object to the way in 
which this relief was administered ? — Yes ; I object to 
pay the rate. 

8689. Why ? — Because some people got relief who 
were better able to pay than myself, and I am the 
largest ratepayer in the union except the landlords. 

8690. In what electoral divisions do you pay rates ? 
— Oughterard and Letterfore. 

8691. Can you corroborate the evidence of Mark 
Walsh ? — Yes, I can say the very same. 

8692. And do you consider that the Government 
grant would have been sufficient to meet the distress ? 
Yes, I think so. I do not think the people thought 
there would have been anything to pay. 

8693. Do you know any cases that struck you as 
not entitled to receive relief ? — I know a friend of my 
own, Tom Geoghegan. 

8694. Did he get relief? — Yes. 

8695. What are his circumstances ?— He is a farmer 
who never wanted anything. 

8696. What is his rent? — £7 10s. 


8697. lias he any cattle ? — I know he has. 

8698. Do you know another case ? — Yes. There is 
Pat Geoghegan. 

8699. What are his circumstances ? — He has land, 
and pays £7 10s. rent. 

8700. Has he cattle? — Yes. 

8701. You think he was not destitute? — Yes, I am 
sure of it. I know a good many more too, and they 
would never have gone to the woik if they thought 
they would have to pay for it. 

8702. They thought the whole thing was gratuit- 
ously given ? — Yes. Another thing I complain of is, 
that they made roads that were quite useless up to 
guardians’ doors. 

8703. Mr. Redington. — What guardians? — Well, 
Robert Monks, for one, of Drumminnakill, and another 
to Stephen O’Quinn’s house — a place where there are 
five houses. 

8704. Do you know any other cases where roads 
were made up to guardians’ houses ?■ — No. 
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John Joyce sworn. 


8705. Mr. Robinson. — Were you a guardian during 
the relief 1 ! — I was. 

8706. You are a ratepayer? — Yes, a large rate- 
payer. 

8707. In wliat electoral division ? — In Letter- 
brickaun, but I know more of the electoral division of 
Ross, where I was guardian. I am intimately ac- 
quainted with it. 

8709. Are you satisfied with the way in which the 
relief was administered ? — -No. 

8710. You think that there was extravagance in its 
administration ? — Yes. 

8711. Were the majority of those who received re- 
lief destitute? — I know the majority were not. T 
know that there were no more than about one-third 
who ought to have received relief. 

8712. Would the Government grant have been 
enough, in your opinion, to have met the necessities of 
the case ? — Yes. 

8713. Would £40 have been sufficient in Ross? — 
Yes, fully sufficient. 

8714. Mr. Redington — There is £84 to be borne by 
the ratepayers and you object to that ? — Yes. 

8715 - Can you give any instances of persons not 
entitled receiving the relief? — Yes, in the Shanaagh- 
faraghaun townland there was Anthony J oyce who 
did not at all require it, and he got relief. He has a 
large number of sheep and cattle. 

8716. How many sheep ? — He has 100 sheep and 
six cattle. 

8717. Any other cases? — There is James Burke, 
lie has a large number of sheep. 

8715. How many? — Seventy or eighty. 

8719. And cattle? — About live. Then there is 
Michael Joyce (Michael). He is a ratepayer with 
between fifty and sixty sheep, and between five and 
six cattle. 

8720. A man named M'Ginn, I see, got 12s. 
altogether ? — Well, he has about seven cattle and about 
100 sheep. Thomas Burke is another. He got relief 
and he has four or five cattle and twenty-five sheep. 

8721. Do you know Pat Lydon? — Yes; he has 
about seventy or eighty sheep. William Burke who 
is here, has between six and seven cattle and forty or 
fifty sheep and he knows all these people. 

8722. Did he get relief ?— He did. 

8723. An y more? — Yes, Michael Burke. He has 
between five and six cattle, and about seventy sheep. 
Indeed, I am under the number unless I am mis- 
taken. 

8724. Can you give any more? — Yes; there is 
Michael Joyce (Ned). He has nearly a score of sheep 
and three or four cattle. 

8725. Do you think he wanted relief? — Well, per- 
haps he might — a little. 

8726. An y others? — There is Tom Joyce, with 
three or four cattle and twenty-five sheep, and J ohn 


Joyce (Tom) ; he has forty or fifty sheep, and three or Ooohteraup. 

four cattle; Mary Joyce, four or five cattle and forty Mr. John Joyce 

or fifty sheep : Widow Lydon, I know she is very well 

off. She has at least twenty sheep, and about six 

cattle. Tom Joyce (Big). He has only three cattle, 

and a small family, only himself and wife, and thirty 

sheep. Biddy Laffy, three cattle and fifteen sheep. 

She required relief. I think. Martin Burke, four 
cattle and twenty-five sheep. That is only one town- 
land in the electoral division of Ross, and I may 
mention that a great number of these people have also 
got a horse. Now, in the townland- of Townallen, I 
find John Joyce fifty sheep and six cattle; Martin 
Joyce, about forty sheep and six cattle, five or six; 

John Joyce (Brown), thirty-five sheep and about four 
or five cattle ; Michael Joyce (Michael), thirty sheep 
and four cattle, and no family but himself and his wife : 

Michael Sullivan, thirty sheep and three cattle; 

Richard Joyce, thirty sheep and three cattle, and there 
are a few others, but all received relief. 

8728. Mr. Redington. — You are a ratepayer? — 

Yes, in Letterbrickaun and Cloonbur, and there are 
several of these I have mentioned who are ratepayers, 
and who pay rates. 

8729. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — You say they are rate- 
payers ? — Yes. 

8730. And every single one refused to vote for you 
last spring ? — Well, they won’t do it again. They are 
sorry for their deeds. They will vote next time for 
the person who will see them justified and not see 
them robbed. 

8731. Do you know how long were these people 
employed ? — You know how long. 

8733. How long were these people employed? — I 
cannot say the precise time. The books, I presume, 
can show. I state that, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, all these I have named were employed at 
the relief works. 

8733. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — No doubt, but after the 
first week, when the names were ascertained, a good 
many were struck off. May I ask you what was the 
true value of sheep here last May? — I could not ex- 
actly say. 

8734. Were they worth 5s. ? — Yes ; I saw some of 
these people selling sheep at £1. 

8735. Mr. Redington. — In what month? — In Au- 
gust. 

8736. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Do you know what 
amount of debt Tom Joyce owes ? — No. 

8737. £50 ? — I would be surprised if he did. 

8738. Do you believe if he sold all the sheep or 
cattle he has, he could pay his debts ? — Well, I don’t 
know that he owes a shilling. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — As a piiest, I am aware that 
these people have passed through a terrible time of 
hardship, and that but for the toleration of the shop- 
keepers God knows where they would be. 


Thomas King sworn. 


8739. Mr. Redington .— You are a ratepayer ? — Yes, 
my valuation is over £70 in Letterbrickaun. 

8740. Do you think the Government grant would 
have been sufficient? — Yes, if properly used. 

8741. Was there great distress in the districts with 
which you are acquainted? — No, I would not say so. 
There is a great deal of employment given at Leenaun 
by Mr. Witiholt and Mr. Tynan, and my brother 
Peter and myself, and there was not such destitution 
at all. 

8742. Do you think that many people who were not 
destitute received relief? — Well, yes. I know that 
Michael Lydon was selling potatoes and getting relief. 
Pat Cribbons was another case at Leenaun. Michael 
Lydon sold potatoes to me, and I heard he was the 
first on the works. It is a most unfortunate thing 
that men should be asked to pay for these people. 


It is enough to drive the landlords and graziers out Thomas King, 
of the country, and that is the whole object of the 
business. 

8743. Where do you live? — At Leenaun. 

8744. Is the district with which you are acquainted 
a poor one ? — No doubt there are places where the 
people could not live on the land if they got it for 
nothing ; that is about Glennagimlagh. 

8745. Do you object to any of the men about there 
getting relief? — I think the Government grant would 
be enough to relieve them. 

8746. Have you any further objection ? — Yes, the 
works were open to objection, such as roads up to 
guardians’ houses, and to Thomas Francis Joyce’s. 

He had men there making the road for him. 

8747. Mr. Robinson . — Does it lead tc any other 
house? — No. 
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8748. Rev. Mr. Eagleton . — Does it lead to a grave- 
yard ? — It does, but the graveyard is off the road. It 
is between his house and this road. It is fifty perches 
from this road. Why not build one into the grave- 
yard if that was the object ? He had his own herds 
there working at this road, and at that time they were 
getting relief. 

8749. Mr. Robinson . — Were these people who were 
on this road working, paid by relief? — Yes. 

8750. Are you sure? — Yes, quite sure; I saw 
them. 

8751. Mr. Redington .— Did you see them working 
on the part beyond the graveyard ? — I saw the tracks, 
and the road is built beyond the graveyard, fifty or 
sixty yards up to the house. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — No, that part was not touched. 

8752. Mr. Redington . — Do you know, of your own 


knowledge, was the road repaired from the place where 
the graveyard road branches off to the house ? — I did 
not walk it. 

8753. Did you see it? — I did, and I know there is 
only a little bit of the road — the length of the table — 
to the graveyard that is repaired. 

8754. Rev. Mr. Eagleton.— Will you swear that? 
— Well, I know it is not finished. 

8755. Mr. Redington. — The point is, was the road 
made beyond the graveyard road — to the house — can 
you swear that ? — Well, I cannot swear it, positively. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Then you should not swear it 
at all. 

8756. Who were the herds who were working ? — 
John Joyce, two John Joyces, and Martin Joyce 
(Harry), his uncle’s herd. 


Thomas Francis Joyce, p.l.g., sworn. 


8757. Mr. Robinson. — You have heard about this 
road ; lias it been made or repaired to your house or 
your father’s house? — You might as well say that 
the Midland Great Western Railway was made for 
the accommodation of Dublin Castle as to say that. It 
leads to two townlands, Killybeg and Mounterowen 
West, and also to the burying ground ; that was en- 
closed under the Burials Act by this Board. 

8758. And was the road continuing from the grave- 
yard road made by the relief work ? — Never. 

8759. Who was it made it?— My father, twenty years 
and more. 

8760. Have you any evidence to offer as to the 
persons who received this relief? — Except to say that 
all who got it were entitled to it, for all were desti- 
tute. 

8761. Do you think a man with fifty or one hundred 
sheep or cattle has a right to be relieved ? — That de- 
' pends on the circumstances of the party. 

8762. The relief is only applicable, properly, to 
persons absolutely destitute; would you consider a 
man with fifty or one hundred sheep absolutely desti- 
tute ? — No. 

8763. Then you do not think such a man entitled 
to relief? — Well, in the early part of the season there 
was no sale for stock. 

87 64. Would it be fair to refuse to relieve a man 
with 100 sheep ? — If he was steeped in debt to the 
shopkeepers, and with no credit, and could get no 
meal on credit, his position would be such- as to entitle 
him to relief. 

8765. Were there any cases of abuse ? — No. 

8766. Then every single man you believe was 
absolutely destitute ? — Yes. The people are driven 
into the wretched bogs, and the lands out of which a 
man might live are in the occupation of the landlords. 
The land is spent out from over-cropping. This year 
potatoes are worse than last year. I do not know 
what the guardians would have done if it was not 
for the Act. The works were suspended a few days 
and these people, sub-tenants of Mr. King here, came 
over to my place and presented a miserable and 
ghastly appearance, and they told me that they were 


sent by him to intimidate me into giving them 
relief. 

8767. What would have become of these people 
if they had not been relieved? — A great many of 
them would have died. 

8768. Do you think that many men with 100 sheep 
and eight cattle say, would have died if they had not 
got the relief that was available?— Well, I think he 
would be a great fool if he did not consume the cattle 
himself. 

8769. Mr. Redington. — Do you know Pat Kerri- 
gan (Ned) ? — Yes. 

8770. Do you know his condition?-— He is a poor 
man. 

Rev Mr. Eagleton. — The shopkeeper who supplies 
him in Westport is his creditor for £40. 

8771. Mr. Redington. — Do you think Michael 
Lydon who sold potatoes during the relief, was desti- 
tute ? — His sister was away in America and is now 
back, and the money he has is hers. 

8772. Do you believe he was destitute? — Yes. 

8773. Do you know Pat Cribbons? — He is more 
comfortable than Lydon. 

8774. Do you know Martin Joyce (Harry) ? — He 
is a poor man. 

8775. Mr. King. — Could you consider a man poor 
who turns out in an oil-skin coat and leggings ? — Yes, 
he might be. 

8775a. Mr. Redington. — Do you swear that that 
man, Martin Joyce (Harry) is destitute?— Yes, that 
is to say I believe that he was entitled to relief at the 
time he got it — and I wish to say that I and my 
father are ratepayers in Letterfore division — my father 
is the largest in the division, and I was interested in 
this matter myself, more than many who came forward, 
to keep down the taxes. 

8776. Mr. Robinson. — Did you attend the meetings 
of the Board ? — Yes. 

8777. Why was there not a better scrutiny of the 
books ? — Well, each man in his own electoral division 
was very particular about it, and I used to go to the 
relieving officer myself, and check him ; I examined 
the books in his own house every week. My valuation 
is £22 15s. 


Mr. Robert M‘Keon sworn. 


8778. Mr. Robinson . — What electoral division do 
you reside in ? — In Letterbrickaun. 

8779. What evidence do you wish to give ? — Well, 
it is more with regard to the undue or under giving of 
relief, than over doing it that I want to speak. 

8780. You don’t think enough was given ? — That 
is what I consider, as to a certain class of people. 
Father Eagleton mentioned Tuke’s grant of potatoes 
— now Mr. King and I were associated in the dis- 
tribution of those potatoes. We went to Glennagimlagh 
and consulted some of the oldest men there on whom 


we could rely, and we decided upon the most needy 
people for the seed potatoes. Then when the relief 
works were opened these unfortunate persons were 
refused any relief. 

87S1. Mr. Redington . — Could you give the names 
of any who were refused relief? — Well, Ido not know 
whether it is advisable. Of course we all understand' 
the amount of influence and persecution exercised 
from time to time. But I have the names and could 
give them. 

8782. We cannot attach the same importance to the 
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•statement you make -without the names?— Well,- it 
would expose those men to persecution for giving the 
information. 

8783. Mr. Robinson. — We do not wish to force you 
to give any names, but it must be obvious to you that 
we cannot attach much importance to a statement of 
the kind you make unless it is supported by the 
names? — I was from home for a week, and on my 
return 1 met one man in particular whom I knew from 
my own knowledge and experience and information, 
was in a very destitute state, and he told me himself 
he had not any seed to put in the ground, and that 
what seed he had he was obliged to eat it. And, 
though outside my district, I took on myself to give 
him some seed, and when the works opened at Maam, 
this man told me that he was refused work. 

8784. Mr. Robinson. — What was his name? — 
Cassidy was his name. 

8785. Will you give any others? — Well, I could 
give their names. 

8786. Do you know as a matter of fact if that man, 
whose name you mention, was refused or not ? — To 
shorten the business, when I went home, I got so many 
instances of the same sort, that I considered it right 
to write to the Local Government Board and lay the 
matter before them, and I believe these men were 
eventually all taken on the relief works. 

787. Finally ? — Yes ; it appeared that parties had 
-some objection to Mr. King. 

8788. Practically then they got relief owing to 
your interference? — Yes, and the relief he got was 
very bad and insufficient. 

8789. Mr. Redington. — Was his name Michael 
Cassidy? — Yes. 

8790. Well he got relief from the very beginning. 
On the 8th of May he got 4s., then 9s. on the 15th ; 
then 5s. on the 22nd; 6s. on the 29th; nothing then 
for four weeks, and then 3s., 5s., 4s., and 4s? — Well, the 
time I speak of would be about the latter end of April ; 
that he got the potatoes from me. 

8791. The Rev. Mr. Eaglelon. — It is a remarkable 
fact that this man Cassidy was the very first re- 
lieved — Bridget Walsh was the only person before 
him ? — That does not affect the case. Another man 
was very destitute and had a large family lying un- 
well. He applied for work for his son, the only 
member of the family who could work, and the auswer 
he got from the board he applied to was that as soon 
as he would take his children from a certain objection- 
able place he would get the work. 

S792. Mr. Redington. — What is the man’s name? — 
-John Coyne, of Glennagimlagh. 


8793. He ultimately got the relief ? — Yes. Oughtkbard,. 

8794. How many children has he got?— About Mr R ~ r[ 

eight in family. M'keon. 

8795. I see a John Coyne who got relief the first 
week, and then it was stopped ? — There are two ; this 
is John Coyne (Luke). 

8795a. Well, they were both relieved the first week, 
but neither after that? — Anyhow when he went to 
apply that was what they said. I could give a great 
number of cases. A man named Michael Wallace, 
when he applied, the answer he got was that “ he had 
not all the Champions eaten yet.” 

8796. Mr. Redington . — Was he refused ? — Yes, but 
afterwards he got it. 

8797. Whcx-e does he live? — Letterbx-ickauxx. 

8798 Rev. Mr Eaglelon . — I am sorry that you 
should have introduced this unpleasant subject at this 
inquiiy. It is a great pity that anything before yon, 
gentlemen, should assume a religious controversial 
aspect. This witness has done it, I l’egret to say. 

He says that the Board auswei-ed this man by saying 
that when his children were taken from a certain ob- 
jectionable place he would get relief. (To the witness) 

— Will you please to mention the place ? — I do not see 
why I should answer your question. 

Mr. Redington . — He did not mention the place. 

Rev. Mr. Ecigleton. — No, and if you wish I will 
let the matter so far drop there. (To witness). — You 
mentioned “persecution ” — what is the “persecution” 
to which yon alluded ? — You have an idea of it, and 
so have I. You know well, six - , and do xxot dxaw me 
out ; it is better for you not. 

8799. Rev. Mr. Eagleton . — Y on commenced by say- 
ing that Cassidy was refused relief? — I tell you what 
Cassidy told me 

8800. And you said Coyne was not relieved ? — Not 
at the time. 

8801. And Wallace? — Not for a time. 

8802. Then you bx-ing up three cases, in each of 
which x-elief has been given, and in which the persons 
appear on referonce to the books to have been almost 
the very first who wex-e relieved? — I could give forty 
cases 

8803. Let xxs have them. We complain of a little 
excess having occurred — you complain that there was 
xxot exxouglx ?— I do xxot wish to bring men’s names 
before your notice, for we know how you could handle 
them 

S80 1 . Mr. Redington — Cassidy roceived relief the 
first week, and thex-e is a Michael Wallace who only 
got relief ou the 26tlx of June and the 31st of July? 

— That would be after the settlement. 


Mr. A. JV. Gomyn, l.g I., sworn. 


8805 Mr. Robinson — When did you first attend at 
the Board? — On the 27th of May 

8806. Was the Relief Act in operation at that date? 
— Yes, and had been for some time. 

8807. Wero the x-elieving officers’ books made up 
at that time? — No; they were never, as a matter of 
fact, satisfactorily made up 

8808. Wero they submitted to the guardians on 
that day? — There may have beexx one or two, but 
many of the x-elieving officers did xxot attend, though 
they were specially called on to do so, and in fact the 
whole tlxixxg was in a vexy unsatisfactory state. 

8809. Do you know if any lists were submitted 
to the guax-dians? — No; it appeared to me that the 
whole thing was left in the hands of outside parties. 
We had an informal meeting, to which Mr. Flanagan 
stated that when the works commenced numbers went 
on the woi-ks without airy authority from axxy one, 
and it seemed to be thought that any man who gave 
his labour ought to be put on and paid for it. I read 
and explained the circular here, and called attention 


to the fact that the rates would have to bear the sur- Comyi: 
plus chai-ge. 

8810. Did the 1 guardians place any check on these 
proceedings after you dx-ew attention to the fact? — I 
am certain they did on the 27th when they sus- 
pended the works. I told the chaix-man to dix-ect the 
relieving officers to relieve extreme cases. 

8811. When next did you attend? — Early in June. 

8812. Were the books written up? — No. 

8813. Were the lists submitted to the guardians? — 

A few books, perhaps ; but px-actically there was no im- 
provement. That was on the 12th or 15th I attended. 

8814. The guardians were exex-cising no supervi- 
sion? — Things were practically in the hands of the 
relieving officers. 

8815. What was thedifficulty aboxxt looking into the 
cases receiving rexief ? — One excuse was that the reliev- 
in'' officers did not give the accounts to the clerk. 1 n fact 
it was impossible to get an account of the amount ex- 
pended, or who was giving the relief, for we could not 
get accux-ate x-eturxis. A case arose which illustrates 
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Ouohtebard. what was occurring. On the 14th of July a petition 
Mr. a7n. was lodged by a man named Walsh, requesting that 
Coinyn, i.G.r. work done several weeks before be put on the books. 

I examined the case. The man was a ganger, and 
from my investigation I arrived at the conclusion that 
he was not a fit subject for relief, notwithstanding 
which the guardians put him on. 

8816. Mr. Reding ton . — They ordered payment ? — 
Yes, and the work for which they ordered payment 
was done five weeks before that, and they ordered 
payment for that and for two weeks afterwards. 

8817. Did you attend any meeting when the books 


were written up 1 -Some books would be, but up to- 
the day I left not all of them. 

8818. Then from first to last it was in the hands of 
the relieving officers ? — Yes. 

8819. The numbers fluctuated very much? — Yes;, 
it depended really upon who was the chairman. When 
Mi’. Joyce, the chairman, presided, it was reduced ; 
but he was not always in the chair, nor the vice- 
chairman, and when any other presided it went up. 

8820. Did you hear of relief being administered 
without the labour test ? — Yes; the guardians seemed 
to think the labour test was not necessary. 

The inquiry was adjourned till next morning. 


^•^sc. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18th, LSSfi. 

OUGHTERARD UNION. 

The Commissioners resumed the Inquiry in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Mr. Patrick Molloy, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8821. Mr. Redington. — You are a relieving officer ? 
— Yes. 

8822. In what division were you concerned during 
the administration of the Poor Relief Act ? — Cong 
division. 

8823. Well, was there much distress in that district ? 
— There was an immense deal of distress. 

8824. Describe what happened when you had appli- 
cations for relief under this Act ; what did you do 
when people applied to you for relief? — I made inquiries 
about the parties whom I did not know. I inqufred 
about their circumstances, and I depended upon what 
respectable people told me. I myself knew about most 
of the people in the district personally. 

8825. Did you put any people on the roads upon 
which men worked for the relief? — The gangers came 
to me, and upon what they said I consented that cer- 
tain persons should go upon the road. Well, I didn’t 
do that without making inquiries as to whether they 
were destitute or not. 

8826. Did you get a list of the works upon which 
the men were to be engaged ? — I was present here in 
the boardroom when some of the works to be under- 
taken were appointed, and I got instructions from 
some of the guardians. 

8827. Did you get instructions as to Corbett’s pier ? 
—No. 

8828. Did you get any instructions about Blake’s ? 
— I know that pier. 

8829. Are the two just there ? — Y es. 

8830. Are they within fifty yards of each other ? — 
No. 

8831. Were you told to have them repaired ? — Yes. 

8832. Who told you to have them repaired ? — It 
was decided here at the board of guardians, I believe, 
but I was not told there as to what I was to do. 

8833. Did the guardians tell you outside of the 
boardroom ? — Yes. 

8834. Whatever work was done in connexion with 
these piers was it in your opinion a useful work ? — 
Yes. 

8835. Do you know Colepark pier ? — It is outside 
my district. 

8836. Wert not these piers in existence before you 
had anything to say to them ? — Yes, they w'ere only 
repaired, and I must say that the work done there 
was very much required, because there is a good deal 
of traffic for limestone and turf to those piers. 


8837. Did any one ever work during tills relief 
without your permission ? — Nobody did. 

8838. When did you first make up your application 
and report book ? — T was appointed on the 30th June, 
the other man was appointed here at the commence- 
ment of May, his name is Thornton. 

8839. Then you were not here all the time ? — No. 

8840. So you only had a month’s work to look after ? 
— Yes, and a few days. 

8841. And you simply carried on the works which 
you found before you ? — Yes. 

8842. Did the distress increase in July ? — Yes, I 
believe it did. 

8843. Do you think that was the worst time of the 
year? — Well, it was bad at all times, but I think it 
was worse then. 

8844. Had you occasion to increase the numbers in 
receipt of relief? — I had. 

8845. Did you go to the house of the persons who 
were applying tor relief under this Act ? — Yes, I went 
to some — that is, to some that I had a suspicion 
about ; if I had any suspicion about a man whose cir- 
cumstances I was not quite sure that lie was destitute, 
I would go and make inquiries myself at his place, 
but in nearly all the cases I knew the persons myself, 
and it was not necessary to make personal inquiry. 

8846. Did people get relief who were the owners of 
half a dozen head of cattle? — Well, I do not say but 
they did ; I myself inquired of the shopkeepers and 
got the best information I could, but of course I 
might have been misled ; however, 1 do not think I 
was. 

8847. If a man had twenty or thirty sheep would 
you give him relief supposing he owed money to 
the shopkeepers ? — Yes, if I considered that he was 
destitute, and he would be that if he was refused any 
credit by the shopkeepers. 

8848. Did you give relief to any man who paid £25 
a year rent ? — There was no nun paying in n.y dis- 
trict anything like that, I know, got relief. 

8849. No man paying £25 in Ceng division ?— No, 
ncr £20. 

88; 0. Mr. Robinson . — What do you understand by 
a destitute man? — A poor man — that he has no 
means. 

8851. If a man was in debt, would you consider him 
destitute, no matter what he had? — Of course, it 
would depend ; he would be destitute if he had scine- 
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thing and could get nothing for it, and if lie was 
refused credit. 

8852. Even though he had cattle and calves 1 — 
Yes. 

8853. Well, if a man had horses and cars and was 
refused credit, would you give him relief? — I would 
give him relief if he had nothing to sustain him, and 
such a man would be starving, in my opinion. 

8354. Would you not take the amount of value he 


had in his possession into consideration, or would Ougiiterard. 
you take his debts into consideration ? — His cattle Mr p^ cIt 
would be of no use to him if he could not dispose of Moiloy. 
them. 

8S55. So it comes to this, that if a man was in 
debt, although he might have cattle, and even a horse 
and car, you would consider him destitute and give him 
relief, simply because he could not get credit ? — Yes, 
that is my opinion. 


Michael Sarsfield. Relieving Officer, sworn. 


8856. Mr. Robinson. — Did you get any notice from 
Mr. Gilmore to attend this inquiry ? — Yes. 

8857. When did he ask you to attend ? — Yester- 
day. 

8858. Why did you not attend then ?— Well, I did 
not get the letter until yesterday, and I met Father 
Martin, and when I met him he told me that I 
would be late, and then I thought I would go to- 
day. 

8859. You were temporary relieving officer in 
charge of the administration of relief during the 
-administration of the Act ? — Yes. 

8860. In what division ? — In CMonbur division. 

8361. It is a very poor division ? — Yes. 

8862. What is the poorest part of it? — I cannot 
tell you that. 

8863. Do you think that the part up in the mountain 
is very poor ? — Yes. 

8864. Is there much employment there ? — No, there 
is very little. 

8865. Did Lord Ardilaun hold property in that 
division? — Yes. 

8866. Is he a good employer? — Sometimes there is 
work going on there, and there are men working on 
the farm always. 

8837. Were you a temporary relieving officer 
before ? — Never. 

8868. What instructions were you given by who- 
ever gave you the appointment ? — That those who were 
destitute were to be relieved. 

8869. Who gave you these instructions? — The 
guardians. 

8870. Were the instructions verbal? — Yes. 

8371. And were they given at the meeting of the 
Board ? — Yes. T got them first from Father Martin. 
I was not here the day I was appointed, and then 
when I came over here I got my instructions from the 
Board. 

8872. The instructions you received were to relieve 
persons who were destitute ? — Yes. 

8873. Were you to put people upon the works 
whom you considered to be destitute? — Yes, they 
appointed the roads, and I was to take people who 
were destitute and put them on them. 

8874. The guardians fixed the roads upon which 
the works were to be conducted? — Yes. 

8875. Did they tell you how much relief to give ? 
— Yes. 

8876. In each case ? — Yes. 

8877. What was the amount? — 9s. a week to all 
persons who worked on the roads. 

8878. And what were the hours within which the 
people worked who were appointed each day ?— From 
nine until six in the evening. 

8879. Who was responsible for seeing that work 
carried out ? — I was to go twice a day, and the gangs- 
men were to be there. 

8880. Did you consider that all the persons you 
employed to go on the works were in a destitute con- 
dition ? — I know that they were very much in need 
of relief. 

8881. Did the gangsmen get better pay than the 


others? — Yes; and I gave the appointment so she Michael 
poorest. Sarsfield. 

8882. Did these gangsmen return the list to you 
of the people who worked ? — Yes, and I came myself 
upon the works twice a day. . 

8883. They returned you the list ? — Yes. 

8884. How often did you pay them?— Every 
week. 

8885. Had you any assistance? — No, except the 
gangsmen. 

8886. And had you to fill all the tickets for relief? 

— Yes, and the gangsmen. 

8887. And had the gangsmen authority to sign the 
tickets ? — No. 

8888. Then did they fill in the tickets with an 
account of the men named ? — Yes. 

8889. And then you signed every such ticket ?— 

Yes. 

8890. Are you sure that the gangsmen never signed 
any tickets themselves? — I do not think they did. 

8891. Could they have done it without your know- 
ledge?— No ; I was always there, and I know what 
they did. 

S89?. Had you the tickets in your possession ? — 

Yes ; in fact they never left my possession until they 
were signed. 

8893. So that the gangsmen could not have signed 
them ? — No. 

8894. As to your inquiries with reference to the 
applicants for relief, what steps did you take? — In 
many cases I knew the circumstances of the people 
myself, $ind the inquiry was not necessary ; in other 
cases I first went to the shopkeepers to see about 
those persons who applied, and I inquired as to how 
they stood with reference to them, and iD a great 
number of cases I heard that they would not give 
them credit at all, because they were completely sunk 
in debt. 

8895. Did you think that the fact of getting no 
credit qualified some of these people for relief? — Yes, 
for some would be absolutely without food unless thev 
could get credit, and the times just then were very 
bad. 

8896. Tn the case Of persons who had cattle, did 
you make inquiries as to their circumstances? — Yes, 
sometimes, from the permanent relieving officer. 

8897. Did you know the condition of the people in 

your division and their circumstances very well ? 

Yes, I almost know every one of them. 

8898. Did you give relief to any persons who were 
employed upon other charitable works ? — No. 

8899. Did you find out whether any of the persons 
who received relief were working with Lord Ardilaun? 

—Yes. 

8900. And were there some such cases of persons 
working for him who got relief? — Yes ; but it must 
have been only for a very short time. 

8901. Are there not some other employers there- 

Mr. Lynch, for instance? — Well, lie does not employ 
very much ; in fact I do not see that ho has a:iy 
labourer at work for him. 

8902 Did you hear the evidence of the witness who 
said that he thought that if a man was very heavily in 

2 B 2 
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debt he required relief even though he had cattle, and 
did you relieve persons upon that principle ? — I carried 
out my instructions ; I gave relief to persons whom I 
thought required it, and any person who would not 
get credit and who could not sell his cattle, I would 
not let such a person suffer. 

8903. Am I to take it that your theory was, that a 
man who did not get credit was entitled to relief ? — 
Yes ; if he had no other means of living I would give 
him relief for a week or a fortnight, until affairs would 
come round. 

8904. Did you give relief to people who had a large 
amount of cattle? — No ; indeed very few in my country 
have a large amount of cattle. 

8905. Did you give relief to people with three or 
four pigs, for instance ? — I do not think I did, for it 
is very few have pigs, and were able to support them ; 
indeed the wonder was that they were able to support 
themselves, let alone the pigs. 

8906. And if they had cattle would you have given 
them relief, for it has been sworn that some persons, 
having several head of cattle and several sheep, got 
relief ? — Well, if they could not get sale for them and 
had no provisions, they would be as destitute as another 

8907. Did you administer the relief as economically 
as you could? — Yes. 

8908. Did any persons go on the works without 
authority from you ? — Not one. 

8909. I see that a very large number — 1,619 per- 
sons — got relief in Clonbur in one week ; how did 
you knock off so many from June 5th — from 1,619 
down to 561 — the week following? — Well, I can only 
say that when the turf commenced to be cut some of 
them got employment. I had known many of them 
to go nine miles to cut turf, and that might be the 
cause of the numbers falling down. 

8910. What time did they go to cut the turf? — 
I could not say that ; the book will tell, and the fall- 
ing off of the numbers shows that they got employ- 
ment somewhere else. 

8911. How long were they generally employed at 
that work ? — Some for a fortnight, some three weeks, 
and some a month. 

8912. And some only a week? — Well, just so ; ac- 
cording as they got employment. 

8913. I see that the numbers were up from 561 to 
about 1,944 — would you account for that by saying 
that they came back from turf-cutting? — Yes, and that 
they were more in need of relief as it was getting out 
the summer time. 

8914. Have they a good potato crop this year in 
your division? — Well, pretty fair. 

8915. Mr. Jackson. — You know this district very 
well ? — Yes. 

8916. Would you consider that when a man was 
earning 9s., or 10s., or 8s. a week, that he would be a 
proper person to get relief? — I would if he was desti- 
tute. 

8917. But could such a man be considered desti- 
tute ? — That would depend upon circumstances. 

8918. Would you consider that a man earning from 
Lord Ardilaun 9s. a week, would you consider any 
such man or any member of his family ought to be 
destitute ? — I say that would be according to what his 
means would be. 

8919. Cannot you answer a simple question. If 
he was paid every Saturday night 9s., and that came 
into his family, would you consider that he was desti- 
tute ? — I think so, if a family had no other means, and 
I will give you my reasons for it. A man who goes 
out at six o’clock in the morning and earns, as you say, 
9s. a week, and has a large family, he will remain 
there until six o’clock in the evening, and the child 
must go out there and bring him his breakfast and 
dinner, and then there is the going there and the 
coming back, and there is very little left, and anyone 
who knows the country knows that many such a man 


at a time like that, with nothing left or little to- 
support his family, would be indeed very destitute. 

..8920. And you consider such a man destitute and 
entitled to relief ?— Yes ; I think he would, and I am 
sure of it if he had no other means. 

8921. But suppose-that two members of the family 
were earning 9s. each, and that they had 18s. coming 
into them, would you consider that such a case of 
destitution as would entitle them to relief? — Well, 
they might be able to pass reasonably. 

8922. And you would not put them on relief? — No, 
if I knew them to be earning it. 

8923. You know the district well? — Yes. 

8924. If a man had a horse and cart employed con- 
stantly would you consider him destitute or his 
family ? — I can only say that that is according to his 
means. 

8925. But suppose he was bringing in £1 4s., and 
sometimes 80s. a week, you would consider that he 
would be a destitute man ?— Some I would, and some 
I would not. I will give you my reason. A man 
with £1 4s. must pay for shoes to put on his horses. 

8926. How long would they last? — A month or six 
weeks, and then he has to feed his horse ; he has to 
get oats and hay, and you have to take that out of it 
again. 

8927. How much oats do men like those working 
with Lord Ardilaun give their horses ? — About one 
cwt. a week. 

8928. If a man was paying £30 a year rent would 
you consider him destitute ?— If he had no means I 
would. 

8929. Do you think your neighbour, Michael 
Halleran, is a fit subject for relief?— Yes, and the 
reason is this — he has his grass sold. 

8930. To whom?— His brother-in-law, Kane. 

8931. He got money for it ? — Yes. 

8932. Well, was it for his personal appearance you 
made out he was in want? — Yes, and I knew he 
was. 

8933. Do you think Pat Loftus, of Clonbur, was a 
fit subject? — Yes. 

8934. Is there not a publican’s license in his 
name ? — Yes ; it was in his brother’s name before, and 
they were sunk in debt. 

8935. Do you consider that John Burke, of Ardagh, 
was a man of means ? — Yes. 

8936. Is he in needy circum stances ? — Yes. 

8937. Is he destitute? — He is, in my judgment. 

8938. Do you know Tom Corbet, the forester? — 
Yes ; but I don’t know that he is a forester to Lord 
Ardilaun. 

8939. Does he not get 9s. a week and a new suit 
of clothes at Christmas ? — I do not know. 

8940. Mr. Redington. — Is this Tom or Michael ?— 
There are so many in it that I don’t know. 

8941. Mr. Jackson. — Did you give Michael relief? 
—Yes. 

8942. Is not his son one who was on the work too ? 
— Yes, but the son was giving no earnings to him I 
was told. 

8943. They live together in the one house, and get 
9s. a week each ? — I believe so, but I know he told me 
they were starving. 

8944. Do you know Patrick O’Dea? — Yes. 

8945. Is he destitute ?— Yes, he is an old man, not 
able to earn anything himself, by looking at him. 

8946. Is that your idea of knowing if a man is 
destitute, by looking ac him?— Yes, if you know 
about him, and that he has no means. 

8947. Is he destitute ?— Yes, according to what he 
told me. 

8948. Are you aware that he has stock and a farm ? 
— I am not. 

8949. Do you know Hare? — Yes. 

8949a. Is he destitute ? — Yes. 

8950. Is he earning 9s. a week from Lord Ardilaun 
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every week of his life? — I had not that Hare working 
at all. 

8951. Yet you say he was destitute ? — Perhaps he 
did not ask 

8952. Do you say that you had not Hare working ? 

It may have been his brother you mean. I had 

him. 

8953. What about the widow Sarsfield, who is pay- 
ing £14 a year rent ?— Well, she has along family, 
and has no means. 

8954. Has she stock 1— A little, perhaps. 

8955. Mr. Redington. — What do you mean by a 
little ?— A few sheep and a cow, maybe. 

8956. How many ? — About ten. 

8957. Mr Jackson. — You know Michael Laffy, do 
you ? — Yes. 

8958. Is he destitute?— He told me he was desti- 
tute. He thought he would get credit, and he could 
get none. 

8959. Well, now, as to Tom Conry, you gave relief 
to his son, Pat ; is he destitute ? — He told me he 
was. 

8960. And you believed everyone what he said ? — 
Yes, when I made inquiries and found it true. 

8961. Pat Marrin, is lie destitute? — He has only a 
small part of land, and a long family, and no one 
earning but him. 

8962. How much is he earning?— I do not know— 
from 7s. to 9s., perhaps. 

8963. Would you be surprised to know that he is 
working by contract work, and very often gets 2s. a 
day ? — I do not know that at all. 

8964. Is he not a mason ? — Sometimes I often seen 
him when I was working myself, working with a spade 
and shovel. 

8965. But I thought you knew the circumstances 
of all the people in your district, and yet you are sur- 
prised to hear that he is working with Lord Ardilaun. 

8966. Do you know Michael Halloran, of Carrick- 
haken ? — Yes. 

8967. Is he a poor man ?— Every man who is 
processed, and who is not able to pay until he is pro- 
cessed, and who has no means, I consider him to be 
destitute. 

8968. May I consider if you regard that as a suf- 
ficient test? — No, I do not consider it a test; but, in 
dealing with a case of that sort, I must have regard to 
a man’s means. 

8969. That is not a very intelligible answer f — 
Well, it is the best answer I can give you. 

8970. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — If a man was processed, 
and you found that he was not able to pay his rent, 
and that he had no means available, so far as you could 
see, I suppose you consider such a man destitute ? 
Yes. 

8971. Mr. Jackson. — Do you know Thomas Hal- 
loran? — Yes. 

8972. Is he destitute?— Yes. It is his brother-in- 

law that stocked the land and paid the rent for him 
for the last three years ; that is Paddy O’Brien, game- 
keeper to Mr. Hodgson. i 

8973. Mr. Redington.— What is this man s rent r— 
I am not aware. 

8974. Mr. Jackson.— Do you know John box f — 
Yes, he is a man with a long family. 

8975. John has a horse and car ? — Oh, John is an 

old man of 104 or 105 years of age. He is old 
John Fox. .. , , T , 

8976. That is not the man you gave relief to t— it 
was to his grandson, J emmy Fox. 

8977. Has he not a horse and car? — Yes. 

8978. You gave him relief? — Yes. 

8979. Do you know Michael Sullivan ? — Yes. 

8980. You thought him destitute? — Well, lie had 
only an acre of land, and I suppose he told me that. 
Although he had that, he was not able to make it 
support him. 


8981. Was he not in receipt of .wages ? — I am not Oqchtehabd. 

sure, but I think lie had wages. Michael 

8982. What family has he 1—1 don’t know how Sarsfield. 
many he has in family. 

8983. Mr. Redington.— Is he a young man?— No. 

I know there is a lot of them there, seven or eight. 

8984. Mr. Jackson. — Now, hero is our late Guar- 
dian, Mr. Martin Diskin, is he destitute ? — He is ; to 
my belief. 

8985. Mr. Robinson. — Did you give him relief?— 

I did. 

8986. Do you mean the guardian? — He is not a 
guardian now. He was some time ago, and he was . 

£99 in debt to Lord Ardilaun. 

8987. Mr. Jackson.— When was he in debt ?— The 
year before that I heard Lord Ardilaun tell him that 
he was in debt £99. 

8988. Mr. Redington.— What was his rent ?— I 
don’t know. 

8989. Mr. Robinson. — When was he guardian ?— 

Last year. 

8990. Mr. Redington.— You thought him destitute? 

— Yes ; because I heard Lord Ardilaun tell him that 
he was in debt £99, and I knew that his grass was 
sold to his brotlier-in-law. 

8991. What did he get for the grass ?— I don’t 

8992. Mr. Jackson.— Then your idea is this, that a 
man who does not pay his rent, and who is in debt 
a certain sum, and who lets his grass and gets paid 
for it, that because he is reported to owe £99, though 
he might be earning something, and must be earning 
something out of his land for the last, three years, 
during which time he paid no rent, that such a man 
must be now in a destitute condition ? — My belief 
is that if he was able to pay he would pay, and 
that if he had the money he would have the land 
stocked. 

8993. However, you think that this gentleman, 
who was a guardian of the union so late as last year, 
was in a sufficiently destitute condition to justify you 
in giving him relief? — Yes. 

8994. Do you know Hugh Flanagan of Duroy ? — 

Yes. 

8995. Do you know him to be destitute ?— I con- 
sidered that he was in need of help. Mr. Hamilton 
told me he was not able to get a shilling for any little 
stock he had, and my order was to make inquiries of 
the shopkeepers, and I did so, and I considered him 
a fit subject. 

8996. But I thought your duty was to go round 
and seethe people yourself in their houses?— Yes; 
and I did so, except in those cases where I know my- 
self the circumstances of the people. 

8997. You knew John Sarsfield? — Yes. 

8998. Was he very destitute? — I know that he is. 

8999. Are you aware that his wife came back from 
America with a pot-full of money ?— I know that she 
came back, and that she had not three bad half- 
pence. 

9000. Yes ; but she might have a good many good 
ones ? — She went out to see whether she could get 
anything better there than at home, and came back to 
find that she had not anything. 

9001. Mr. Redington.— What is his rent 1— About 
£5. 

9002. Is the land he holds near the mountain ?— 

Well, there is heath on it. It is out by the lake, and 
it is not worth much. 

9003. Mr. Jackson. — How many sheep has he f — 

He has eight or nine. 

9004. How many cows ?— Three or four. 

9005. Has he a horse? — No. 

9006. Do you know Tom Duffy ? — I do. 

9007. Is he destitute ?— To my belief he is. 

9008. Has he a horse and car ?— Yes. 

9009. Has he taken grazing land besides the land 
he has ?— I don’t know. He told me he could not 
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Ouchtihard. g e t a day’s work since the day the voting papers came 
Michael to him. 

Sarslield. 9010. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — How many families 

are there in the electoral division of ClOnbur? — I 
could not give an account of how many. 

9011. Are there four or five hundred in the elec- 
toral division ? — There are a couple of thousand 
people there any way. 

9012. Mr. Redington. — The population is 2,681. 

9013. Most of those people are Lord Ardilaun’s 
tenants ? — Yes. 

9014. And most of them are exceedingly poor? 
— The whole of them are very poor, indeed, except 
very few. 

9015. Do you know, in any part of the country, 
tenants who are poorer than they are? — No, I clo 
not care what may be the position of people in any 
other part of the country but I must say this, that 
so far as these people are concerned, they were as 
poor as could possibly be. 

9016. It is true that Lord Ardilaun does give 
employment at intervals, and endeavours to give as 
much as he can in that particular portion of the 
country ? — There is, no doubt, a good deal of em- 
ployment given, but at a time like that when the 
Relief Act was in opex - ation, there were many men 
who had no means at all, and whom I consider to 
have been destitute. 

9017. Take the division of Clonbur? — Most of the 
people there, with the exception of a few near Cong, 
were very poor. 

9018. Did th° people of Clonbur get employment 
from I.oixl Ardilaun ? — A few near him did, hut there 
was a great number who did not, and in a great 
number of cases they had no credit and no means, 
and they were good subjects for relief. 

9019. Mr. Redington. — Are you of opinion that 
most of the people who received relief during the 
time of the administration of the provisions of the 
Poor Relief Act, were in a condition of destitution 
and were deserving of relief from the funds provided 


under that A ct ? - Yes, I do. I may add that most 
of those people who were working for Lord Ardilaun 
were from Mayo. 

9020. Am I right in assuming that the great 
majority of these who work for Lord Ardilaun of 
whom you have any knowledge, received 9s. a week ? 
— Yes. 

9021. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Do you know of any 
other cases except those mentioned by Mr. Jackson, 
where the people were in the position mentioned by 
him, when he asked you the questions you have 
stated? — No, I do not. 

9022. But Mr. Jackson stated that there were 
many of those cases which he could mention -do 
you know of any of them? — No, if there are any 
such people I would wish to know of them — I do 
not myself. 

9023. There were about a dozen or more names 
mentioned by Mr. Jackson, of persons whom he believes 
got relief without deserving it. Some of those people, 
I believe, had long families of about nine or ten people. 
Now do yon believe that in the majority of these cases 
although the people receiving relief may have had 
something, yet that they were at the time of receiving 
the relief in a condition entitling them to help under 
the Act ? — I believe they were. 

9024. Mr. Joyce, Vice-chairman. — Would those 
people mentioned by Mr. Jackson have paid their 
rents if they possibly could have done so ? I believe 
they would, but they were in this position, that they 
could never make any money out of the little holdings 
they had, nor make sufficient out of any other source 
of income to enable them to either pay their rents or 
live. And I believed that such persons were in a 
condition of destitution, and being ordered to help 
any persons destitute, I thought that they came with- 
in that description. 

9025. Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — Were many of these 
people processed ? — Yes. 

9026. Did you believe that most of the people who 
were processed were absolutely unable to pay the 
amount for which they were processed ? — Yes. 


Mr. Joyce, Chairman of the Board of Guardians, recalled. 


9027. Mr. Robinson . — We have heard the evidence 
of the lelieving officer as to a number of people having 
received relief who had cattle and sheep, but it would 
appear that you had no means of checking the returns 
or ruling their books ? — I had not. I had no 
knowledge as to whether outsiders had cattle, or 
whether they had not, except what I heard. 

9028. So that so far as some of those cases are con- 
cerned if you had had full or satisfactory information 
you might have refused them ? — I did not exactly say 
that — but I can only say this, that if I knew that 
any person had sheep, cattle, goods, or anything of 
that sort, and were able to pull through, I would not 
have given any such persons relief. 

9029. If a man had one hundred sheep, say, and 
owed money to the shopkeepers, would you have con 
sidered him a proper subject for relief under the Act? 
- -That would all depend, but if they were not able to 
sell their stock, and if they were in the position that 
they had no means, I would think that they were fit 
subjects for relief under the Act. 

9030. Do you tliink that on the whole there was 
much irregularity in the administration of the relief 
under the Act, during the time the distress prevailed ? 
— I do not think so. 

9031. Having regard to the fact that the Local 
Government Board gave £4,000 to this union, and 
that the guardians seemed always anxious to co- 


operate with them, do you think that there was any 
extravagance in the way in which the relief was ad- 
ministered, a*’d that the guardians should have been 
satisfied with meeting the destitution that prevailed 
by a smaller expenditure ? — Yes, I think that, but 
unfortunately the financial position of the union is not 
as good as it might be, and any laxity that took place 
might be forgiven having regard to the difficulties of 
the time and the almost universal depression that 
prevailed. 

9032. Did you ever authorize the clerk of the 
union to write to the Inspector saying that they (the 
guardians) did not want any advice from the Local 
Government Board? — I never did. I wish to state 
distinctly that the guardians have always been, and 
are, most desirous to take any advice from the 
Local Government Board, and to co-operate with them, 
and they never gave authority to anyone to convey 
any impression to the contrary. 

9033. Mr. Robinson (to Mr. Gilmore). — Why did 
you not obey the instructions of the guardians, who 
made an order that you were to send circulars to each 
of the relieving officers ? — The direction was carried 
out. 

9034. Your own evidence is the other way? — I 
gave the instructions, and every one of them got a 
copy of this document from that down. 
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9035. Mr. Redington (to the Chairman of the 
Board). — What did you instruct your clerk to send to 
the relieving officers at the first meeting? 

Mr. Joyce. — Copies of the circular we received from 


the Local Government Board for the guidar ce of the Oughterard. 
relieving officers. The circular of 20th April. Mr Gnriiore- 

Mr. Gilmore. — I sent this circular of the 20tli 
April as directed. That’s all I can say. 


Mr. Arthur Bow/ce, l.g.i., sworn. 


9036. Mr. Robinson. — When did you fir- 1 attend 
a meeting cf the Board? — On the 29th April. 

9037. Ou that day did you explain the circular to 
the guardians ? — Yes. 

9038. Were the guardians at that time anxious to 
work under the Act as economically as they could ? — 
Yes. 

9039. And were they ready to co-operate with you 
as far as they possibly could ? — Yes. 

9040. When did you attend again? — On the 13th 
May. 

9041. Do you recollect what was done at the first 
meeting you attended ? — I know they were engaged 
principally in scheduling the roads ; there were a great 
number of clergymen and others here wiio were 
anxious to get things started, and that question was 
considered ; and also, I think, the appointment of as- 
sistant relieving officers was gone into that day. 

9042. Did the guardians sit late on that occasion ? • 
— I left the meeting in the afternoon, and they were 
still arranging about the roads. 


9043. Did you attend any other meeting ? — Yes, on Mr. Arthur 
the 13th May, and on that occasion I impressed upon Bourke, i..o.t 
them the necessity of having all the names in the ap- 
plication and report book, and they passed a resolu- 
tion to stop the works for a few days, in order to get 

in the relieving officers’ books; but I understand that 
there was a great difficulty in that, because of the long 
distance the relieving officers had to travel. 

9044. You wrote to Mr. Gilmore a letter as to the 
administration of the relief, and he replied “ that the 
guardians did not consider it desirable to take any ad- 
vice on the subject” — is that so ? — Yes, I wrote the 
letter and I took the responsibility of writing it, although 
I myself was not able to be here. 

9045. And now we hear the guardians never 
authorised Mr. Gilmore to write such a letter ? — Yes. 

9046. Mr .Redington. — You were not here after that, 

I believe ? — No, Mr. Comyn attended afterwards, and 
I was engaged upon other duty. 


Augustus E. Lewin sworn. 

9047. Mr. Robinson. — You are Deputy Vice- 9057. Do you think that if the relieving officers had Mr Augusta* 
Chairman? — Yes. ruled their books and laid them before you, you could e. Lewin. 

904S. What electoral division do you represent ? — have curtailed the expenses ? — Yes, I think it possible 
Wormhole. that such a curtailment might have been effected. I 

9049. Were you present hereduringtlie administra- may say that I myself attended the works and looked 

tion of the Poor Belief Act?— Yes. after tlie relief from beginning to end in person, and 

9050. Did you attend all the meetings ? — Yes. there were a good number of people who went upon 

905 1 . There was very great pressure during the ad- the works whom I do not think should be there, and 

ministration of the relief ?— Yes. I told the relieving officer not to take their time, and 

9052. And in consequence of that there was a they did that. _ . 

certain amount of confusion prevailing ? — Yes. 9058. Mr. Redington, — Arc you satisfied that 

9053. And the relieving officers had, no doubt, a nothing less than £974 should be required to meet 

great deal of difficulty in dealing with those cases % — . the requirements of your division? — Yes, because I 
Yes. never have seen the people in a worse condition than 

9054. I understand that the relieving officers books they were at that time. 

were not written up 1— No. 9059. So ycu are prepared to pay the balance?— 

9055. Consequently the guardians could not rule If it could possibly bo helped we, of course, would not 

them ? — Not all, although there were a good many like to do so ; in any case, I think more help ought 
extra hours spent over them by the chairman and to be given for the division of Wormhole— it is the 
vice-chairman. third large-rated division in the Union, and we only 

9056. Do you think that the relief was managed received £200 odd, whilst others received twice as 

economically under; the circumstances ? — Yes. much, that I don’t think needed it more than we did. 


J. Jackson, 

9060. Mr. Redington. — You are the Agent for 
Lord Ardilaun ? — Yes. 

9061. Have you any evidence you wish to give? — 
Well, I would like to make it clear as to the employ- 
ment given by Lord Ardilaun. I may just mention 
the fact that he spent £2,900 odd in wages, exclusive 
of contracts, in the year, and in the last two years 
about £10,000 was spent on contract works. He gave 
a great deal of employment within the last two or 
three years. 

9062. Is it your opinion that all those persons 
whose names you mentioned were unfit subjects for 
relief? — Yes, and I could give more. My opinion is 
that a very great number indeed of those who got relief 
did not require it at all. There were exceptional cases, 


j.p., sworn. 

no doubt, but I am of opinion that £200 or £300 jl. j, Jackson 
would have supplied the wants of all who were 
urgently destitute. 

9063. £1,145, you know, was spent in Clonbur ? — 

Yes ; it was grossly in excess of what was requisite. 

There are about seventy men employed every day at 
Ashford, and those men received 9s. a week as 
foresters, and there are a great number of Clonbur 
people employed. 

9064. Were they receiving their wages during the 
time the relief was going on (—Yes, every day in the 
year that they could stand out and work, and often on 
days that they ought not to be paid at all, when they 
would just come in and cut wood in the sheds. 

9065. Kev. Mr. Eagleton. — You said tLat Lord 
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Ardilaun gave a good deal of employment within the 
past two or three years, but did not give it for the past 
seven or eight years ? — Well, until a few years ago he 
did give most extensive employment. 

9066. Until when? — Till the rows at Clonburwere 
going on, and until his men were murdered. 

9067. You say there are about seventy men em- 
ployed at Ashwood ? — In or about that. 

9068. You say there are a great number of Clonbur 
men employed — do you mean the parish or town ? — 
The whole electoral division. 

9069. Do you know the village of Clockbrock and 
Mullanadrum ? — I do not know Mullanadrum. 

9070. You know where Matthias Kerrigan lives ? 
-Yes. 

9071. Are these people all tenants of Lord 
Ardilaun ? — Y es. 

9072. How many people are there in these dis- 
tricts ? — I cannot say, but they are very populous, and 
all the people were on the relief. 

9073. You know 'Gurtnaruck ? — Yes. 

907-1. Is it very poor ? —No doubt it is. 

9075. As poor nearly as could be? — They are very 
small holdings. 

9076. And very few of these people get any 
employment ? — They could not, except at the hay- 
time. 

9077. I do not want to imply that Lord Ardilaun 
is not a benefactor to his immediate neighbourhood, 
but in the greater part of the electoral ‘division of 
Clonbur, where the relief was given, most of the people 
did not get any employment anywhere, and they are 
miserably poor, as any people in the world. 

9078. Mr. Eedinglon.— At what period do the 
people cut the turf, and how long does it last ? — 
In March, but on account of the relief works, it did 
not begin until July. 


9079. If it was true, as stated, that these people 
went to cut turf in June, these people would be likely 
to remain away for a month ? — A man would not be 
a month away cutting for himself. 

9080. But in the district? — Well, they would be 
-engaged at it about a month. 

9081. So that rather bears out what Sarsfield said? 
— Y es, but the tenants cut turf for wages, and they 
may have been engaged in that way. 

9082. Mr. Joyce. — You were an ex-officio guardian ? 
—Yes. 

9083. And you say there were abuses ? — Yes. 

9084. Why clid you not come to the Board and 
report them ? — Well, the roughness of the lake for one 
reason prevented me. 

9085. The roughness of the lake ! But why did 
you not write? — No, for I thought it would lie 
useless. 

9086. Why did you assume it ? — From information 
which I received. 

9087. But, surely, we are not to go on mere 
“ information” ?— Yes, I think we are ; at least from 
information I received I believe my interference would 
have been useless. 

9088. Mr. Eedinglon. — Do you believe that if com- 
plaints of abuses were made here they would not have 
been listened to? — I heard of guardians here who 
tried to get abuses remedied, and they were not listened 
to ; at least they were outvoted. 

9089. Do you refer to abuses under the Relief Act ? 
—Yes. 

9090. I never heard of such cases. As a matter 
of fact, was not from £150 to £200 nearly given 
in outdoor relief in Clonbur ? — The books will show. 

9191. Do you swear that you got information to the 
effect that you state ? — Yes. 


Mi . Gilmore. 


Mr Gilmore (clerk), recalled. 


9092. Mr. Eobinson. — Is that return of the liabili- 
ties of the union correct?— It is. 

9193. Is it a return of the ordinary liabilities, and 
those under the Relief Act ? — Yes. 

9194. Does it show the balance of seed rate uncol- 
lected ? — Yes. 

9195. With regard to your estimate — how did you 
prepare your estimate of expenses to the 29th Sep- 
tember ?— I took all the credits, and took them all in 
one column. 

9196. Column 8 shows the total debits, estimated 
between March and September — on what basis did you 
arrive at that ? — On the basis of the former half year. 

9197. As to the expense for the twelve months — 
how did you estimate £710 for indoor expenses — is 
that more or less than last year ? — It is larger. 

9198. How did you estimate that? — Because I 
think it will be required. 

9199. Why? — Because I think that the poverty of 
the district is greater, and likely to increase. 

9200. Is the estimate for out-door relief less or 
more ? — I think it is about the same — somewhat more, 
I should say. 

9201. Is it much more? — It was £182 last year. 

9202. And it is upwards of £300 this year, and 
therefore it is double? — Well, there was a great deal 
given during the last six months in the ordinary way, 
and I have no doubt that that will continue. 

9203. Do you think that your estimate in that re- 
gard will bear a certain amount of cutting down ? — 
Well, it is quite possible that it may. 

9204. In indoor exj>enses what is your estimate? — 
£681 was the figure, and I added £40 to that. 

9205. What was your amount for establishment 
expenses? — £1,203. 

9206. What was the amount last year? — £1,146. 
The salaries of relieving officers represent the change. 


9207. Under the head of Medical Charities Act 
last year, the amount is £675, and you have added 
this year £20 ?— Yes. 

9208. Why was that? — The contractors’ bill for 
medicines is higher than before. 

9209. To meet all that estimate it would require 
what rate?— It would require a rate varying from 
4s. 8 d. to 12s. 1 Id. 

9210. When did the guardians agree to the rate 
that they would strike? — On the last Board day but 
one, and they made the alteration which you will see 
from the return I now produce (return handed in). 

9211. On what account did they make these re- 
ductions ? —That the ratepayers could not bear a 
heavier rate. 

9212. Was it a uniform reduction? — Well, it was 
simply a uniform addition of Is. to the rate of last 
year to pay off this extra loan. 

9213. Was the rate last year cut down ? — Yes. 

9214. And was there a general reduction last year? 
— There was an average reduction of 3 d. 

9215. Mr. Eedinglon. — The return of expenditure 
you handed in ‘yesterday differs very much as to elec- 
toral divisions from the return sent to the Local Go- 
vernment Boai’d when the grants were being sent 
down ? — Yes ; there was not sufficient time or infor- 
mation available at that time. The last return is the 
correct one. 

9216. You are aware that the grants were made 
after consideration of the sums expended in each elec- 
toral division? — Yes; the only way I arrived at the 
returns was the relieving officers used to send slips of 
paper with particulars, and I had to make it up as 
well as I could from the information I got, and it was 
not always accurate. 

9217. Mr. Eobinson. — As to the. seed rate, is there 
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another instalment of it due besides what you return 
here ? — There is one due. 

9125. Have you paid the Board of Works all the 
seed rate you collected? — No, £671 was appropriated 
to union purposes. 

9126. On the 29th of September what was the 
total liability of the union to contractors? — £3,064. 

9127. What are the total debts of the union now? 
— £3,853 including balance of seed loan. 

9128. What are included in the credits? — Rates 
not collected and other credits. 

9129. What was the amount of uncollected rates at 
that date? — £826 3s. 9 d. 

9130. What is the total amount of liabilities, leav- 
ing out the poor relief excess ? — £1,084 — debts, <kc. 

9131. For what? — For different things. 

9133. Is anything due to the Board of Works ? — 
£1,084. 

9134. Is that a portion of the second or third in- 
stalment? — The third. 

9135. Has the total third rate been collected? — 
No. 

9136. What is outstanding? — I cannot say. 

9137. How many seed rates have been collected? — 
Three, I think. Oh, I should say the £671 was por- 
tion of the fourth instalment due to the Board of 
Works. The three instalments previous to that were 
paid in full. I made a mistake at first. Part of the 
fourth rate has been collected. 

9138. Has any part of it been appropriated to other 
purposes?— Yes, £671. 

9 1 39. What is the full amount of the fourth instal- 
ment? — £1,084. 

9110. And it is all due? — Yes. 

9141. What are the liabilities under the Poor 
Relief Act? — The total debts, including all, amount 
to £9,468. 


9142. What are the debts exclusive of the Poor Ouch 

Relief Act liability ? — Merely the seed loan. Mj 

9143. What were the total grants the Government 
gave? — £4,017. 

9144. And the excess? — £3,064. 

9145. If there was no relief of Distress Act would 
there not have been a balance to credit in September ? 

— Yes, about £400. 

9146. The guardians reduced your estimate last 
year ? — Y es. 

9147. And notwithstanding that the reduced esti- 
mate proved more than was required ? — Yes. 

9148. Having regard to that, do you not think 
your present estimate might bear a very large reduc- 
tion? — I do not think so considering the liabilities. 

9149. Mx\ Jackson — Why is the rate for Wormhole 
so high — it was 2s. last year, and now it is 4s. I 
thought you said there was a general addition of Is. 
all round? — (No answer). 

9150. Mr. Robinson. — I thought you told me that 
the guardians simply added Is. to last year's rate ? — 

Well, mostly. In some cases it was more, but it was 
an average of Is. on the whole. 

9151. There was no rule adopted on the subject? — 

No. 

9152. They added Is. 9 d. in Cong? — Yes. 

9153. And only tenpence in the case of Cur?— I 
made a separate estimate of what would be required, 
and in that case there was a credit to favour. 

9154. Two shillings was added in Kilcomin ; why 
was that ? — On account of the expenditure and the 
smallness of the valuation. 

9155. One shilling and threepence was added to 
Oughterard ; why was that? — I cannot say. The 
guardians exercised their discretion. 


Mr. Joyce (Chairman) recalled. 


9156. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think the ratepayers 
could pay this?— I do not think so. 

9157. And it is really under the full rate that would 
be required? — Yes. 

9158. Why could they not pay it? — The country is 
too poor, the prices are bad, the rents are high, and 
they are not able to pay. The prices of stock have 
gone down, and the tenant farmers have not recovered. 

9159. Are pigs louver? — Yes, they sell at 35s. a 
cwi., which is lower than last year. 

9160. And the potato crop?— It is a pretty fair 
average crop around this district, but in the moun- 
tainous districts it is bad. 

9161. Ar e they bad in the bog lands? — Yes. 

9162. And oats?— A poor average. 

9163. Generally speaking you think this year is 
worse than last? — Yes, and the people are badly able 
to pay their debts. 

9164. Mr. Ridington — Some of these divisions 
have paid rates for years, and even higher than these 
now estimated ? — But times were better then. 

9165. Is not a good deal of the rates paid by the 
landlords ? — I believe so. 

9166. The rents have been reduced?— Very little 
here. 

9167. By the Land Courts ?— On Mr. Flaherty s 
property very little. 

9168. Well on Mr. Berridge’s ?— There have been 
some reductions no doubt. 

9169. Are the landlords less able to pay high rates 
now than they were before ? — Well, considering all 
the big rents they squeezed out for so many years 
they ought to be able to pay. 


9170. But are they as well able to pay now as be- Mr. .1 
fore? — No ; they may suffer now a bit, but they did 

not suffer before. It was the poor man always 
suffered. 

9171. As chairman of the Board what would you 
recommend ? — The guardians would be glad to get a 
free grant to wipe out our debt. 

9172. To manage this union you want about £3,000 
a year — what poundage would that be ? — It would re- 
quire an average rate in ordinary times of 4s. 

9173. Would that press heavily on you 1— It would 
situated as we are. 

9174. How much more than 4s. can the people pay 
in order to strike off this debt?- I do not think they 
could pay more than that. 

9175 The average rate last year was 3s. 3 d.1 — 

Yes. 

9176. Do you think you will be able to continue 
paying the rates struck for this year? — No ; we would 
be glad if we could get a loan to be paid off by a penny 
in the pound and extended over thirty years. 

9177. Is that the feeling of the guardians ? — Yes ; 
and it is what I think would suit the people. 

9178. You think it would impoverish the people 
very much to try and pay this in any other way %— Y es. 

9179. The difficulties of collection would be very 
oreat ? -Yes ; indeed there has been great difficulty in 
collecting the rates— from the landlords particularly. 

9180. Mr. Redington — Is not the valuation rather 
low in many parts of the country ? — No ; it is rather 
high. 


2 C 
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Mr. Gilmore recalled. 

Oughtbe/bd 9181. Mr. Robinson — Have you carried forward Mr. Jackson (to Mr. Joyce, chairman).— Why was 

any of the Parliamentary grant against the expenses so much added to the rates of certain divisions? — We 

Mr. Gilmore. 0 f the current year ? — Yes ; by direction of the Local thought that where a lot of relief was given the people 

Government Board I have carried forward £350. of the locality ought to be taxed a little heavier, and 

9182. Do you include it in column eleven? — Yes. that the facts should be submitted to the Local Govern- 

9183. Is there one and a half years Parliamentary ment Board, 
grant included there? — Yes. 


Mr. Augustus A. Lewin, D.V.C., recalled. 

9184. Mr. Robinson. — You object to the rate struck and the answer Mr. Gilmore gave me was that he did 
Mr. Augustus j u reS p ec t 0 f Wormhole? — Yes, I do not agree to it. not think the Local Government Board would accept 

n. v.c' 7111 ' 9185. You think it too high ? — Yes, it cannot less than 4s. ; I said we could not pay it. 

possibly be paid, for I never knew the people of that 9188. Did you hear Mr. Joyce’s suggestion as to 
division to be worse off. the way of meeting this ? — Yes ; I would have no 

9186. What do you consider would be a fair rate ? objection to anything that would reduce the rate, but 

— From 2s. 6 d. to 3s. would be the highest. I certainly object to 4s. 

9187. Did you vote against the rate struck ? — I did 9189. The ordinary expenditure in Wormhole was 

on this day week; the day of the first striking I was greater than in the previous year? — I think it was 
served with a notice of 3s. 3 d., and it was so stormy about £10. 

that I could not attend, I had to remain to keep my Mr. Robinson. — £12 is estimated for ordinary relief 
house from being blown away ; the next day I came for Wormhole. 

.and objected to the rate being increased ; now it is 4s. 


Rev. Mark 
Eaglclou. 


The Rev. Mark Eagleton sworn. 


9190. Mr. Robinson . — You wish to make some 
observations, Father Eagleton? — I should say as 
regards the way that Cur Letterbricken and Ross 
Electoral Divisions were treated it appeared to me 
they did not get a reasonable share of the grants of the 
Local Government Board, and my reason is that if 
you regard the people in these divisions and compare 
them with the population in other divisions you will 
find that though the greatest efforts were made to 
show that there were abuses, the expenditure was 
small there, comparatively speaking. I must say 
honestly I am surprised to find that some persons did 
get relief, but I think you will agree with me that on 
the whole these divisions were managed judiciously, 
and I must say that the chairman and vice-chairman 
used their influence in every way to see that no one 
got relief except those entitled to it. As I have said, 

I contend that the expenditure in the divisions I have 
named was small comparatively. The people would 
feel it very difficult indeed to meet the estimated rates. 
The landlords have felt the pressure of hard times as 
much as anyone. Whilst some of them have given 
reductions others have not given a penny, and the 
ratepayers are simply not in a position to pay this 
rate. I think that we kept the expenditure within 
the very narrowest limits, having regard to the popu- 
lation and the distress which prevailed. I can speak' 
for the Clonbur Electoral Division, and say that any- 
thing in the nature of an increased rate, anything 
beyond the ordinary rate required for the support of 
this house, will be veiy difficult. The years may be 
worse — there is no prospect of their being better. 
The price of sheep between September and October got 
up, but now I hear they are 5s. under what they were 
in October, and cattle, I believe, is at least as bad. 
Speaking for the whole parish of Ross, Clonbur, Cur, 
and Letterbricken, I say that, taking into considera- 
tion the condition of the landlords, the graziers, and 
some of the poor people who will have to pay rates 
(the poorest will, of course, have nothing to pay), 
anything approaching a substantial rate cannot be 
paid. The people have been strained to the utmost 
for the past four or five years; they are deeply in- 
debted to the shopkeepers. Some people came to me 
and told me the relieving officer would not give them 
relief, and they showed me their bills to the shop- 
keepers, and after that I must say I tided to get the 
relieving officers to help them. Speaking of Letter- 


bricken, I may say that the potato crop is on the 
whole at least as bad as that of last year. Of the five 
it is the worst. I think Mr. Jackson will bear me out 
in saying that, speaking generally, the potato crop is 
on the whole worse than last year. 

Mr. Jackson. — It is hardly as good. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — That being so I would cer- 
tainly suggest that, as the Government thought fit; to 
come to the relief of the distress in the manner, in, 
which they did, it would not be too much to hope that 
the gentlemen here appointed to investigate this 
matter — and in whom, permit me to say, everyone 
has the very greatest confidence and respect — will 
recommend the Local Government Board to obtain 
through the influence of the Government another 
grant to wipe out this enormous amount, or that they 
would give a loan the interest to extend over as many 
years as possible, so that the burthen would be made 
light in conformity with the capacity of the people. ;I 
may express a hope in conclusion that we will never 
see such a year again. 

9191. What would you say would be a fair rate?— 
Well, 1 can only say that even as regards the ordinary 
rate in Clonbur and the five districts I speak of, I 
have known the people often to be obliged to borrow 
the money to pay it. 

Mr. Jackson. — What you say, Father Eagleton, is 
perfectly correct. 

9192. Mr. Robinson. — Another question now is the 
alteration of the boundaries. Would you add the 
electoral division of Clifden to Oughterard? — I cannot 
speak with any confidence as to that, but I rather like , 
the idea in general. 

9192. You would not like to have Oughterard 
added to Clifden ?— Oh, no ; do not do that... 

9193. Mr. Redington.— They propose, to, take : .the 

whole of Oughterard except near Ballinrobe, and not 
give any to Galway ? — That is all out of the, question ; 
we object to it. I "would rather have the valuation 
of Clifden added to us to diminish our establishment 
charges, but on the other hand the distance would 
make it very inconvenient to Clifden. f . ( ; 

9194. You think the saving would not be common-- 
surate with the disadvantages? — No ; I do not think 
so. The guardians considered the whole subject, and 
their views are before the Local Government Board. 

9195. You do not think the views of the guardians 
have altered ? — No ; I do not. 


Mr. Joyce (Chairman of the Board) recalled. 

9196. Mr. Robinson . — Would you like to have tho division of Galway might benefit us. There is a 

area of the union enlarged ?— Yes. division of Galway only four or five miles away. 

9197. That is the view of the board?— Yes; a 919S. If you had £15,000 or so added to your valu- 
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ation the rates would of course be assessed upon a very 
large amount as compared with your present posi- 
tion? — Yes; but if we were annexed to Clifden it. 
would be very hard to take a pauper from the lower 
part of — say Wormhole, forty or fifty miles. 

9199. But suppose Clifden was annexed to you? — 
I think portion of Clifden — portion of Skanagligula — 
might be added to us. That is about twelve miles 
distant. 

9200. What about Letterfrnck ? — It is too far. 

9201. Your board would be opposed to annexation 
with Clifden ? — Yes, and so would the ratepayers. It 
would be a great benefit to a large portion of this 
union, and tend to decrease pauperism, to complete 
the road down to Costello Bay. It is partly made ; 
its completion would create traffic, and the people of 
Carraroe would be able to develops the fishing in- 
dustry. It would benefit 4,000 or 5,000 persons. 

9203. Having regard to the evidence are there any 
changes you would suggest? — We would be anxious 
to reduce the rates, but I do not see any changes that 
would effect that. 


9204. Do you think it would be possible to reduce 
the establishment charges? — No ; I do not. 

9205. What is the master’s salary? — About £30 
and rations, and matron, £20. 

9206. You have no schoolmaster? — No. 

9207. You have an hospital nurse? — Yes; about 
£4 or £5. I do not think the establishment could be 
run lower than it is. 

9208. You would be favourable to a slight enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries ? — Yes, if practicable. 

9209. Mr. Redington.— The average number of 
paupers here last year was seventy -six. Is not that 
a small number to support a workhouse for? — Well, 
no doubt it seems so, but there are other consider- 
ations. 

Rev. Mr. Eagleton. — You must remember that the 
distances are considerable, and in a great number 
of cases the patients or sick paupers are not removed 
to the workhouse by direction of the medical officer, 
and that would account to a certain extent for the 
small numbeis in the house. 

9210. Mr. Redington. — The guardians have not 
altered their views on the subject of amalgamation ? — 
No. 


OtTCHTBBABD 
Mr. Joyce. 


Mr. Jackson recalled. 


9211. Mr. Robinson . — Is there any alteration in 
the boundaries of the Union that you would suggest ? 
— I would suggest that those three or four divisions 
at the north side of the lake should be put in Ballin- 
robe — I mean Clonbur, Cong, Boss, and Cur. 

9212. In the event of adding Clifden to you should 
these divisions go to Ballinrobe? — Well, Letterbricken 
might go to Westport. 

9213. Can you suggest any other change ? — Un- 
less you would give us a good slice of Galway, but 
not the mountain district. As to Clifden, we could 
not attend there, and it would not work at all in the 
interests of the poor to annex them to us. 


9214. If you had a railway would it alter your 
views? — No; for how would you bring people from 
Sline Head or Carna, or from Errisbeg or Bennown. 
If you give us six or seven railways it might do. 

9215. Mr. Redington . — Would you annex yourself 
to Galway.? — Yes, as it was some years ago. 

9215a. Is there greater difficulty in meeting a high 
rate now than some years ago? — Yes; I think the 
expenditure last year was as low as we can expect it 
to be. I have been attending this Board for thirty 
years, and within the last twenty I have never seen 
the rates lower than last year. 


Mr. Jackson. 


Patrick Toole, Rate Collector, sworn. 


9216. Mr. Redington. — Did you get instructions 
from Mr. Gilmore to supply a return of outstanding 
rate ? — Not yet, sir. 

9217. Did you get a circular from Mr. Gilmore ? — 
Oh, yes, I have that drawn out. 

9218. I see £3 16s. due by Bartley Molloy ? — It is 
the landlord has to pay it. 

9219. Are these all under-rated tenants? — Yes. 

9220. Have you applied to the landlord ? — Yes. 

9221. Who is he? — George O’Flaherty. 

9222. What steps have been taken to get this 
money ? — The Board instructed their solicitor. Only 
four in his division (Lettermore) have not paid. 

9223. Have the Board taken proceedings against 
all the landlords for the rates due by them? — They 
have now. 

9224. Are there any irrecoverable arrears due by 
rated tenants ? — One. 

9225. Who is that ? — Stephen Larkin, of Dinish. 

9226. Is he able to pay? — No; of £103 9s. 10c7. 
that is the only one that is irrecoverable. 

9227. There is £197 19s. due in Gorumna, how 
much of it is irrecovei-able ? — £10 about. 

9228. Why not collect the rest ? — It is the land- 
lords who owe. 

9229. Who are they? — St. George and O’Donnellan 
Blake Foster. 

9230. In Crumpaun there is £274 7s. \ld. due; 
how much of that is by the landlords ? — There is a 
lot of small tenants. We thought the landlord was 
liable, and they were not asked for four or five years, 
and until this year when we found out that the tenants 
themselves were liable. That was Mrs. Kirwan’s 
property, and the guardians allowed me to take one- 
third of the rates, for they were not able to pay all. 


9231. Have the rated tenants paid ? — Yes. 

9232 Have proceedings been taken where the 
rates are overdue ? — Yes. 

9233. I see £3 13s. 4 d due by Martin Flaherty, 
Carraroe ; can’t he pay ? — No. 

9234. John Connolly, £2 8s. 11 d.1 — That is the 
same place. He paid one-third of that. 

9235. Mr. Redington. — Who authorized you to take 
one-third ? — The guardians. 

9236. Thomas Kane, £3 2s. 8 d . — where does he 
live ? — At Deraglita. 

9237. Is he able to pay ? — No, he is not. 

9238. Do you know that to accept part of the rate 
is against the i-egulations ? — Well, they would not give 
it otherwise. 

9239. Mr. Robinson. — What is the total amount of 
arrears in your district? — £574 16s. 9 d., and £103 
was paid since yesterday. 

9240. What is the total amount of your warrant? 
—£979 10s. Sd. 

9241. Out of that how much have you collected ? — 
About £500. 

9242. Mr. Redington. — In these cases of tenants 
who have not paid, have you gone on the lands to seize 
their stock ? — They have nothing. 

9243. Do they owe large amounts ? — From £3 to 
£4. 

9244. Are they under-rated ? — Yes. 

9245. Do they hold under lease ?— No ; they hold 
“ in Co,” and are therefore liable. The landlord has 
consented to take the x-ents from them, but Mil - . Blake 
holds that they are liable. 

9246. Are separate receipts given ? — Yes. 

Mr. Joyce (Chairman of the Board). — I consider it 
a great shame and hardship such a system. 

2 C 2 


Patrick Toole. 
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Michael Geoghegan (Collector) sworn. 


OiiGiiTERAED 9247. Mr. Reding ton . — Peter Melia— why did you 
Michael - not collect from him ? — He is a poor man. 

Geoghegan. 9248. Darby Thornton 1 — He is gone to Australia, 
and there is no one there except the landlord. 

9249. Can't you recover from him 1 — Yes. 

9250. Who is he? — Mr. Berridge. 

9251. Is the man long gone?— Twelve months. 
9152. Representatives of M'Ganly, Ougliterard- 

wliy have they not paid ? — They used to pay up to this 
year, I believe, to Mr. Robinson. They are tenants of 
Mr. Hodgson’s estate, and Mr. Robinson refused to 
pay, saying the two were in one holding, and the valua- 
tion of both was over £4. 

9253. Arthur Dooig, £15 10s.? — That is in the 
hands of the solicitor. 


9254. William Connolly ? — He is a poor man, but 
he will pay. 

9255. Walter Butler, Currawnmore ? — That is re- 
coverable. 

9256. Martin Halloran, £2 7s. ? — That man’s valua- 
tion is over £20, and he will pay. He has promised. 

9257. Redmond Sullivan, £2 3s. ? — That is a valua- 
tion under £4, and three years’ rates are due ; but the 
landlord won’t pay. He says there are two holdings 
held by one man. 

9258. When did you get your warrant ? — This time 
last year — 17th December. 

9259. What is the amount of it ? — Including 
arrears £1,250 17s. 10e?., and £1,074 17s. 10 c?. col- 
lected. 


Peter O'Malley (Collector) sworn. 

J’eter 9260. Mr. jRobinson . — What is the amount of your warrent? — £903 16s. 9 d., including arrears. 

O'Malley. 9261. How much did you collect ? — £879 18s. 10c?., and to-day there is only £5 4s. ll^c?. due. 

Yours is a very good collection. 

The Inquiry terminated. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21st, 1886 . 

GALWAY UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Mr. Kobcrt 

Francis 

Mullery. 


Robert Francis Mullery, Clerk of the Union, sworn. 


9262. Mr. Redington. — Are you the Clerk of the 
Galway Union? — Yes. 

9263. This is a return of the expenditure under the 
Poor Relief Act and of the grants made in the elec- 
toral divisions of the Union. Is it correct ? — Yes. 
[Witness reads and verifies return. See Appendix.] 

9264. Within what dates was the excess expendi- 
ture incurred ?— Between the 15th of May and the 
17th of June. 

9265. Was there not some in July? — Oh, yes; I 
should have said between the 15th of May and the 
17th of July. 

9266. You have also supplied a return of the num- 
ber of cases of persons relieved in each electoral divi- 
sion. Is that correct? — Yes. [Return verified by 
witness. See Appendix.] 

9267. Are there any cases of ordinary out-door 
relief included in this return?— No; they are ex- 
clusively poor relief cases under the Act. 

9268. In the expenditure return did you include 
the cost of tools ? — No ; nor remuneration, nor the 
salary of assistant relieving officers. 

9269. You can give us the expenditure for these 
items? — Yes; I can do that afterwards. There is 
nothing in that return except the amounts given to 
poor persons under the Act. 

9270. Here is a return of cases and persons from 
the 2nd of January to the 24th September. Is that 
correct ? — Yes. 

9271. There is also a return of the number of ad- 
missions to the workhouse during the same peiiod ? — 
Yes. 

9272. Mr. Robinson. — Did the Local Government 
Board authorize you to give out-door relief under 
this Act, throughout the entire union? — Yes. 

9273. But it was only given in certain divisions 
that you specify in your return ? — Yes. 

9274. When did you receive authority to put the 
Act into operation ? — On the 5th of May. 

9275. Wliat was the next meeting of the Board of 
Guardians held after the 5th of May ? — The 7th of 
May. 


9276. Would you just state what steps the guar- 
dians took then about putting the Act into operation ? 
— There was a special meeting summoned to take the 
matter into consideration, and at that meeting they 
determined on which electoral divisions they would 
commence the relief works, and put the Act into 
operation. 

9277. Did they determine what the relief works 
were to consist of? — Yes, they decided that they were 
to comprise roads, that is certain roads were to be 
repaired. 

9278. Did they give the relieving officers instruc- 
tions about writing up their books? — Yes. 

9279. What were the instructions ? — I gave them 
instructions to deal with the cases as ordinary out- 
door relief cases, to state the full particulars, the num- 
ber of persons in each family. 

9280. Were they told to submit each case at each 
weekly meeting? — Yes. 

9281. Did the guardians fix the amount of re- 
muneration to be paid for the works done ? — Yes ; it 
was fixed that the remuneration should be Is. 6c?. a 
day in the first instance, but it was afterwards 
changed to Is. 

9282. Did they inquire into every case? — Yes. 

9283. In the event of one man having a larger 
family than another, did he get more, or was any 
qualification made in such a case as that? — Yes; 
when they found that it did not work as they had 
first arranged it, they made alterations applicable to 
particular cases. In fact when they found that a 
shilling a day would not' be enough to support a family, 
they gave the relieving officer authority to increase, 
it. 

9284. That was at the discretion of the relieving 
officer ? — Yes. 

9285. At first there was a hard and fast regulation 
that Is. 6d. a day should be the remuneration ? — Yes. 

9286. The relief was supplied, I presume, in food ? 
— Yes, all cases were paid in food. 

9287. Were contractors declared for the union? — 
That was a matter under consideration on a few occa- 
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sions, and they thought it advisable not to declare 
contaictors, that it was better, in the interests of the 
people, that they should get the supply of food in 
places where they thought they would get the best 
value. 

9288. Then the prices varied?— Yes, but the order 
for provisions was the same as money. 

9289. But did any contractors, or rather did any 
shopkeepers charge more than others? — I have no 
knowledge of that. 

9290. If contractors had been declared there would 
bare been an uniform price at which relief would 
have been supplied ? — Well, we invited tenders, and 
they varied in their prices very much. 

9291. And you did not accept any of the tenders? 
— No, none of them. After consideration, at the 
meetings of the Board, they thought it better to 
leave it optional with the people to go where they 
chose. 

9292. So that any shopkeeper could honour the 
tickets issued by the relieving officer? — Yes. 

9293. And they sent in theiraccounts to the relieving 
officer? — No, they came to me directly. 

9294. Did the relieving officers write up their 
accounts? — Yes, as well as they could. 

9295. As a matter of fact, the assistant relieving 
officer’s books were not, I believe, written up com- 
pletely?— No, they were not. 

9296. Were any of the relieving officers able to 
write up their books completely to date? — No, I don’t 
think there was any single case where they had them 
absolutely completed the pressure was so great. 

9297. How soon after the relief was given did they 
write up their books ? — Some of them were completed 
almost immediately, others were not. 

9298. When were the relief lists written up? — 
When they had the application and report books 
written up they completed their relief lists. 

9299. Are they written up now? — Yes. 

9300. And checked? — Yes; some of them had 
very large districts and they got a good deal of assist- 
ance from the assistant relieving officers. 

9301. Did they get lists from the assistant relieving 
officers? — Yes, and they were also assisted by the 
clergy and the guardian of each district. 

9302. How many assistant relieving officers were 
appointed ? — One for each electoral division where the 
works were carried out. 

9303. Were they acting independently of the per- 
manent officers or were they acting under their direc- 
tions? — Under their directions and assisting them. 

9304. So that as a matter of fact the permanent 
men were responsible ? — Yes, they were told by me 
and by the guardians that they would be held re- 
sponsible. 

9305. Were the duties of the assistant relieving 
officers defined ? — Yes, I notified their appointments. 

9306. And was it clearly understood that they were 
simply assisting the permanent men ? — Yes. 

9307. So that the permanent relieving officers might 
have appointed them to any duty they chose ? — Yes. 

9308. Did they fill up the application and report 
hooks ? — They did what they could to assist the per- 
manent relieving officers, and acted according to the 
instructions they received from them. 

9309. Did they do their work properly? — Fairly. 

9310. Did the relieving officers appoint gangers ? — 
The guardians laid out the roads to be made or re- 
paired and then there was a ganger appointed for each 
road. 


9311. Who were the gangers so appointed ? — They Galway 

were supposed to be destitute persons also, and they jj 0 | )ert 
got a shilling a week extra. Francis 

9312. Was that paid in the form of food ? — Yes, as Mullery. 
the man himself was supposed to be destitute. 

9313. Was the relief entered in the “provisional” 
column of the application and report book ! — Yes. 

9314. In every case?— Yes. 

9315. How soon after the relief was absolutely 
given were tlie application and report books looked 
up by the guardians ? — They did not go into every 
individual case. 

9317. Did they ever go into individual cases? — 

They did not, for it would take them several days to 
do so. 

9318. So that the relief works were in the hands of 
the relieving officers the whole time ? — Yes. 

9319. And the guardians exercised very little 
personal supervision? — Well, they made some in- 
quiries from day to day, but it would be impossible to 
go into individual cases because there were some 
thousands. 

9320. When you say they made inquiries from day 
to day, do you mean to say that the whole board of 
guardians made inquiries in these electoral divisions ? 

What I mean is, that when the books came before the 
board, inquiries were no doubt made, and the guardian 
of each division made inquiries assisted by the clergy 
of the districts. 

9321. And if anything was seen that the local 
guardians did not approve of did they make a report 
to the board ? — Yes ; in some cases people went to 
work and when the relieving officers saw them they 
arrived at the conclusion that they were not in need 
of relief, and such persons as those got nothing for 
their work. 

9322. And were the cases of these men brought 
before the board when the board met ? — Yes. 

9323. Were these facts brought before the board by 
the local guardians ? — By the relieving officers. 

9324. You don’t know anything about the adminis- 
tration of the relief except what took place in the 
boardroom ? — No. 

9325. Have the books been signed by the guardians ? 

— Yes; they signed the certificate at the end of the 
application and report book, authorising the relief that 
had been given and approving of it. 

9326. Mr. Redington. — Had the assistant relieving 
officers power to sign tickets for meal ? — No ; there 
was no authority of that kind given to them, and I 
warned them against it, and I spoke also about it to 
the relieving officers ; in one instance they asked for 
authority from the guardians and it was refused. 

9327. How did you charge the tools and the 
salaries of the assistant relieving officers? — I made them 
electoral division charges, having obtained permission 
from the Local Government Board to do so, and entered 
them in “ election law, &c., account.” 

9328. And that was what it was charged to ? — Yes. 

9329. Why did you not charge them to the union 
at large ? — Because, if I did, some divisions that derived 
no benefit from the works, and had none of their 
paupers relieved, would still have to bear their pro- 
portion of the cost ; and for this reason I brought the 
matter before the board. 

9330. Where are these tools now ? — In the work- 
house. 

9331. Then you did not sell them ? — No ; some of 
them were not used and we sent them back and got 
credit for them. 


Bartley Hernan, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


9332. Mr. Robinson . — You are a relieving officer 
from Arran? — Yes. 

9333. What duties did the assistant under you per- 
form ? — He kept the time. 

9334. What do you mean by keeping time? — Super- 
intending the works. 


9335. Did the assistant relieving officer take the Bartley 

names of the applicants ? — Yes. Hernan, 

9336. Did they visit the homes of the applicants ? 

— Yes, to a great extent ; but there was not a single 
man, woman or child on the island that I did not 
know myself. 
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Bartley 
Hernmi. 


9337. Did you visit the -works yourself?— Yes. 

9338. How often ?— Once a week. 

9339. Did you visit them more frequently than 
that 1 — Yes, sometimes; there was one fortnight I 
was not on them at all, but the assistant officer went 
there and looked after them. 

9340. Who appointed the assistant relieving officer ? 
— The local guardian. 

9341. Were the assistant officers efficient men in 
your opinion ? — Yes. 

9342. Did they know the circumstances of the 
island ? — Yes, they did. 

9343. Did they put the people on the works ? — 
Yes, and so did I. 

9344. Did any one else put the people on the 
works ? — No. 

9345. I suppose there were some persons on the 
island who recommended certain people as fit subjects 
for employment on the works ? — Yes, there were some 
such cases. 

9346. And then after investigation I presume you 
authorised them to go on the works ? — Yes. 

9347. Who supplied the meal on the island to the 
people ? — Every shopkeeper in it ; the people were 
not confined to particular places at all. 

9348. Did your assistant fill up the tickets for 
relief? — No, I did that myself in every case. 

9349. How many people were relieved? — About 
four or five hundred. 

9350. Were those tickets printed tickets or written ? 
— There was some portion printed. 

9351. What was printed on them? — To give the 
pei-son so many shillings, meaning the value of the 
meal to be given. 

9352. Was the name of the shopkeeper on it ? — 
No. 

9353. So that the person who received the ticket 
would go wherever he liked ? — Yes. 

9354. Did you hear any complaint that they did not 
get good value ? — No ; in fact when a man could go 
wherever he liked and get the best value there was no 
chance of his making much complaint. 

9355. I suppose there was a competition amongst 
the shopkeepers to give the best value they could ? — 
Yes; whereas if the people were confined to one or 
two places these places would have it too much to 
themselves and might not give as good value. 

9356. Did they give them meal in every case ?-r- 
They gave them whatever they liked. 

9357. Were the people told that they could get 
anything ?-- Yes. 

9358. For instance, were they allowed to get 
tobacco ? — No ; not to my knowledge. 

9359. You don’t know though?— No: I do not. 
But if they did it would be very much against what 
I would wish, and I don’t think they did. 

9360. There was great poverty on the island?— 
Yes ; there was the greatest poverty you could 
. possibly think of. There was indeed, and if was not 
for the relief there is no doubt that the people would 
have starved. 

9361. Would you say that there was more poverty 
than there was last year ? — Yes. 

9362. How do you account for the poverty on the 
island during the past year? — Well, there were many 
reasons for it, principally there was no potatoes. 

9363. Do you mean the potatoes were bad ? — Yes ; 
they were the worst that were ever on it. 

9364. What steps did you take to ascertain whether 
the applicants were destitute or not ? — Well, I knew 
every one on the island myself. I may say there are 
a good many destitute on it now, and will be destitute. 
Tn fact they are as bad now as last year. 

9365. Who appointed the gangsmen? — The guar- 
dians. 

9366. Did these gangsmen return lists of those who 
worked on the roads ?• -No ; the assistant relieving 
officer kept the time, and the gangsmen were simply 
to walk over the works and see the men at the work. 


9367. Were the works of any utility ? — Yes ; they 
were useful. 

9368. Did you make any new roads ? — Yes ; where 
there was an old boreen that could be made useful to 
the people it was repaired. 

9369. Did they make such roads fit for the traffic 
of carts? — Well, except the main road there is no 
need for carts. 

9370. Were these boreens impassable before the 
works commenced? — Indeed they were; they were 
not fit to be passable by any beast. The work they 
did was to break stones and level the road. 

9371. Did you fence them? — No; there was no fencing, 
and they were not gravelled either some of them. 

9372. How long did you keep the people working 
on these- works? — About eight hours a day. 

9373. How often did they work during the week? 
— Every day. Some I would pay according to their 
families. Some would have a long family and would 
get perhaps nine shillings a week, and a man with no- 
body but himself would perhaps only get four shillings 
a week pr five shillings. 

9374. Who had power to determine what relief was 
given ; was it you ? — Yes. 

9375. That was left entirely to your own discre- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9376. Did you take good care of the people ? — I gave 
them what they earned. 

9377. If the people were sick and unable to work, 
how did you act then ? — In such a case I would give 
them relief of course without working. 

9378. Take the case of a man who was a subject 
for relief and who would not perhaps be entitled to it 
under the ordinary law, what would you do in such a 
case as that ? — I don’t know ; there was no such 
case. There was always one member of a family who 
could work, and in that way relief was given to the 
family. 

9379. Are there local guardians living on the island ? 
—Yes. 

9380. Did you consult the guardians as to the class 
of people you were to put on the works ? — Yes. 

9381. When did you write up your application and 
report book ? — I did it at the time, according as the 
men went to work. 

9382. How do you come to the mainland to attend 
the meeting of the guardians? — I always come by 
boat. 

9383. And how often do you attend the meeting of 
the guardians ? — Once a month ; sometimes every 
three months, according to the weather. 

9384. In winter, I suppose, it is uncertain ? — Yes. 

9385. I suppose it costs a good deal to come back- 
wards and forwards ? — Yes. 

9386. What is your salary? — £35 a year. 

9387. Do you get anything as sub-sanitary officer? 
— That is all I get. 

9388. I suppose it takes you a whole day to come 
in ? — Sometimes, indeed, it takes me two days. 

9389. Did you write up your relief lists ? — Yes. 

9390. Week by week ? — Yes, according as I put 
the men on the works. 

9391. Are the accounts in from the contractors ? — 
Yes. 

9392. Have they been furnished to the clerk ? — I 
think so. 

9393. Mr. Redington. — Do any of the guardians 
live on the midland and south islands ? — No. 

9394. Did you go there yourself to select the proper 
persons for relief? — Yes. 

9395. Who looked after the works there ? — There 
was assistant relieving officers and gangers. 

9396. For each island ? — Yes. 

9396. Who signed the tickets for them? — I did ; I 
went there specially for the purpose. 

9397. Every week ? — I did, sir. 

9398. Was your book ever brought before the 
guardians ? — It was. 

9399. During the relief ? — Yes. 

9400. How often ? — I know it was brought once. 
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9401. And the guardians did not sign it 'I — The 
guardians here did not. 

9402. I see there is what appears to be a certificate 
of general approval, signed by Mr. Lynch, and above 
it the signatures of three guardians. I also see the 
name of Thomas Durrane, his mark. Can he not 
write his name ? — Badly, but he can read that book. 

9403. Mr Robinson. — Did you submit this book to 
the local guardians? — Yes. 

9404. How often ? — Any time they chose to look 
at it. They had a committee, and they met occa- 
sionally, and the place and the people were so well 
known that there was no need to go into each case. 

9405. Did they know who were on the relief works? 
— Yes they did, every one of them. 

9406. They did not know who were at work on the 
south island? — Well, no. 

9407. Then did you bring those cases before their 
notice ? — Yes. 

9408. You had a large number of people on your 
list? — Yes ; I am afraid there will be a large number 
this year, too. 

9409. Were they destitute? — Yes ; I don’t think 
that any man would be looking for that relief work 
only he wanted it badly. 

9410. Mr. Redington. — I find 1,953 cases in re- 
ceipt of relief on the 5th of June, and no person on 
the next week. How do you account for that? — 
They were cut off because the works were stopped. 

9411. What became, then, of these destitute people ? 
They had to do without it. 

9412. But were they able to do without it? — Well, 
they had to do it. 

9413. They did not die? — No. 

9414. Well, how did they live? — Well, there was 
only one week they were left without it, and they were 
able to get along partly by the relief they got before, 
and times just then might not have been so bad. I 
may mention that I had no supply of tickets myself, 
and the people managed to get help here and there 
from their neighbours. 

9415. Were they working during that time? — No. 

9416. Did the works stop? — Yes, for a few days. 

9417. Do you know exactly how long they were 
stopped ? — I can't exactly say. It was done by order 
of the guardians. 

9418. How long altogether? — Was it for a week? 
— I think about a fortnight. 

9419. Yet is it not a curious thing that there were 
only 680 persons in receipt of relief the week follow- 
ing that stoppage for a fortnight, as compared with 
1,953 the week before the stoppage took place. Now, 
I want to know what became of the people during 
that fortnight ? — I can’t say, except that they lived. 
Of course there was hardship and distress, and no man 
that had anything at all would go and let another 
man starve, and they got some little help from their 
neighbours, and that, with the relief they got before, 
made them go through without hurt, but they were 
distressed, and badly distressed, all the same. 

9420. Then they were living on their own resources? 
— Well, badly. They got something from their 
neighbours. 

9421. Was there any increase in the ordinary out- 
door relief during that period? — Yes ; there was. 

9422. To a very large extent ? — Yes. 

9423. I think you are mistaken, because by reference 
to the return I find that there is a large diminution 
in the ordinary outdoor relief. Certainly there was a 
diminution for the week ending the 12th of June, so 


that it must be assumed, therefore, that it was their Galway. 
neighbours who supported them? — Yes; there was Bartley 
that, and there was also a little fishing, so that a man Heman. 
might be able to live for a week. 

9424. Yes ; but could men live for a fortnight who 
were in a state of absolute destitution ? — Well, no one 
would be allowed to starve there as long as I could 
give them a bit. 

9425. I have no doubt of that, but how could you 
give it to 1,953 people? — No, of course not ; still if I 
had a bit in the house I would not see a man starve. 

Besides, some of them were working portion of the 
fortnight. 

9426. Mr. Robinson. — As a matter of fact did these 
people get relief during that fortnight, that is during 
the fortnight the guardians had struck them off? — 

Yes, those that were worst got relief tickets filled 
that fortnight. 

9427. During the fortnight that the guardians 
struck them off? — I know the worst cases got relief. 

9428. Did every one you relieved appear on the 
relief list? — Yes. 

9429. Then it would appear that no one got relief 
during that fortnight? — The list would tell, but iu 
that case I filled in the ticket for the fortnight. 

9430. But that was for the week before that, and 
already passed ? — I cannot now say. 

9431. As soon as the guardians instructed you to 
cut off the relief works did you do so? — Yes. 

9432. Mr. Redington. — I am not quite sure that 
you could have understood Mr. Robinson’s question. 

How do you account for the fact that in the third 
week, the 26th of June, there is such a falling off. 

How is it that we find only 618 people on relief as 
compared with 1,963 ? — That is because of the order 
of the guardians I knocked them off. 

9433. Very well. How was it possible for you to 
knock them off without injury? — I did it by order of 
the guardians. 

9434. Mr. Robinson. — What was the effect of 
knocking ofl two-thirds of the people from the 
works ?— -It was the order of the guardians. 

9435. Yes, but what happened to the people ? — 

They had time to sell their cattle. The fair was coming 
on in June. 

9436. When you knocked off that 1,950, did they 
get some money to live on elsewhere? — Yes; they 
sold their stock and cattle on the 31st May, and then 
they had a way of living. 

9437. So that after the 5th of June they had money 
of their own ? — Yes. 

9438. Why did you put on those people for relief 
after that? — Because they wanted it. 

9439. What did they get for the money which they 
got for their cattle ? Surely they did not spend it all 
in a week ? — They paid a little rent with it. 

9440. Mr. Redington. — When did the new potatoes 
come in in your district ? — About the. 30th of June ; 
at least the flounders did. 

9441. Is the crop good this year? — It is reasonable. 

It is not so good as it used to be. It is, however, 
something better than last year. 

9442. Is this the kind of ticket that you issued ? — 

Yes (ticket produced). 

9443. You say, “Please supply provisions”? — 

Yes. 

9444. So that they can get provisions in any shape 
they like ? — Yes. 

9445. But only provisions ? — Yes, provisions only ; 
but I did not care what they got on the ticket. 


Mr. Patrick Cullinane, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


9446. Mr. Robinson .— You were a relieving officer 
during the administration of the Act ? — Yes, I had 
Annadown, Liskeenan, Belleville, ancl Aughrim divi- 
sions. They were my divisions. 

9447. Had you work going on in these divisions ?— - 
Yes. 


9448. How many assistants had you ? — Two. p . 

9449. What were then.' duties? — -Well, they had to CuilinanT 
go on the works at nine o’clock in the morning and 

they remained until six o’clock, and they saw that the 
people continued at work, and they kept the return 
for me when I was not able to go myself. 
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9450. Had they power to put people on the works 1 
—No. 

9451. Who had that power? Were you able to 
put them on the works? — Yes. _ When the works 
were opened at A nnadown and Liskeenan about one 
hundred people gathered there. 

9452. Do you mean that they went on the works ? 
—Well, they got notice that the works would be 
opened, and I came there and I saw them, and I 
called on the priests of the parish to come with me, 
and I asked if there were any not entitled to tell me, 
so that I might take note of them. 

9453. Who is the priest?— It was the curates 
Father Laurence and Father O’ Flaherty came with 
me, and I did not take down the names of those who 
were considered not to be entitled. 

9454. Did any of the people work and not get any- 
thing for it? — Yes, some of them worked for a few 
days and then they stopped. 

9455. When did you fill up the application and 
report book ? — Every night. 

9456. Did you issue tickets for relief every night ? 
— Yes ; I issued them all myself every night and I 
used to write them myself. 

9457. Were all the tickets given out by you in the 
same way as that described by the last witness? — I 
filled up the tickets for four shillings or five shillings 
or six shillings : I did not put the names of the 
persons who were to supply the provisions in these 
tickets or where they were to get relief, but each ticket 
had on it the name of the person who was to get the 
provisions, and was signed by me. It was understood 
that it was meal they were to get, but they had leave 
to go wherever they liked to get it, and 1 didn’t 
know myself where they would get it. 

9458. Were your application and report books 
written up week by week ?—' Yes. 

9459. Did you tell the guardians about them ; were 
they submitted to the Board of Guardians ? — Yes, but 
in some cases the Board hadn’t time, the pressure was so 
great, and it was too much trouble to have them fully 
initialed. 

9460. Did you bring in your books every week ? 
—Yes. 

9461. Did you tell the guardians exactly how they 
stood ? — I told Mr. Mullery. 

9462. But the books were never initialed ?— All 
the cases were looked after by the guardians of the 
division, and they put their initials to them. 

9463. Did they look over the books ? — They mostly 
did. 

9464. What do you mean by mostly? — Well, Mr. 
Joyce lived in the middle of the division, and he 
mostly knew almost everyone, and he would have a 
pei feet idea of whether the case was a right one or not. 

9465. Did Mr. Charles J. Kane look over the 
book? — Yes, he made several inquiries, because he is 
a guardian. 

9466. Did he examine the whole of this book ? — 
No. 

9467. He looked at a page here and there? — Well, 
he looked through it. 

9468. Did he take note, as guardian of the division, 
that the book was correctly written up ? — Yes, the 
guardian of the division stood by, and as he knew how 
each case was, and whether it was a right and proper 
one, it was considered all right if he approved of it. 

9469. Did you inquire at the house of every person 
on the works ? — No, not everyone, but I mostly knew 
every one of the people ; in fact I had known them for 

• twenty years. 

9470. Why did you not inquire at the houses ? — I 
could not. 

9471. Do vou mean that you hadn’t time ?— I hadn’t 
time. 1 used to be up all night issuing tickets. 

9472. So that in point of fact you hadn’t time? — 
No. 

9473. What did the assistant relieving officers do ? 

They used to keep the time and to see that the 

people were at work, and the private information I 


would get from them as to doubtful cases would be 
useful to me. 

9474. Had they power to leave the works to make 
inquiries about the people? — No, but they knew the 
people themselves. The assistant relieving officers 
knew every case of those working on the roads, 
because they lived amongst them, and they also 
knew the chief ratepayers and spoke to them, and 
to the parish priest, and they marked off those who 
were not entitled to relief. 

9475. Did you give relief to persons who had 
actually pigs ? — I did. 

9476. Did yon consider that they were destitute ? — 
Yes, for some could not sell them ; it was all very 
well to have those things, but what use were they when 
they could not get money for them. 

9477. Did you give relief to any persons who had 
sheep ? — They were very few who had sheep. 

9478. Would you consider a man with five head of 
cattle destitute? — I would not, but I tell you how it 
would be. If lie had along family, and had even five 
cattle, and if they were in a bad state and he could 
not sell them, and if he brought them to a fair and he 
would be obliged to throw them away for nothing 
but if they were offered for sale and he could get 
anything for them at a fair, I would not, of course, give 
anything in the way of relief to him. 

9479. Then your answer is that if the cattle were 
offered for sale, and could be sold, you would not con- 
sider the man destitute? — Yes. Sometimes a man 
would be in such a position that although he might- 
have cattle if he could not make anything of them, or 
had to sacrifice them, and if such a man were in debt,, 
he might be a proper subject for relief. 

9480. If a man had a hundred sheep would you 
give him relief? — No, indeed, I would not give relief 
to a man who had five cattle if they were for sale and 
he could get anything for them, nor even if he had 
three. 

9481. How did you know the exact circumstances 
of the persons who were employed upon these works ? 

I myself knew them for twenty years. 

9482. Did you know sufficient of their means to 
give them relief without further inquiry ? — I made all 
the inquiry I possibly could from the guardians of the- 
district, and from the large ratepayers, and they helped, 
me very much in forming my opinion as to whether 
they were proper subjects or not. 

9483. Was there very great pressure during. the ad- 
ministration of the relief in your district ? — Yes, in- 
deed 1 hope never to see such a state of things again. 
Indeed I would not take the position again for any 
consideration. There was a great deal of annoyance 
about it, and sometimes I had to write about a liun 
dred tickets, and no one can know what trouble it was. 

9484. Do you think that only destitute people got 
relief during the administration of the Act? — 
To the best of my opinion that is so. Of course I may 
have been deceived, but there was no complaints by 
the guardians, by the priests, or the big ratepayers. 

9485. All those cases that were ruled, were they 
cases of relief given provisionally? — Yes. 

9486. Did you make inquiries into them every 
•week ? — Yes, and twice a week. 

9487. If the guardians looked at the books and 
gave orders there would be no necessity to give relief 
provisionally? — All I can say is that the guardians 
gave me every assistance they could in the boardroom 
and out of it, and more even out of it than here. 

9488. Did they give you any assistance in the 
boardroom ? — Yes, indeed, the guardians were as 
anxious in the matter as I was myself. 

9489. What assistance did they give you in the 
boardroom? — Any private information they might 
have about the circumstances of the people, or whether 
the men applying to go on the works might not be 
fit subjects. The guardians would not like any case 
to be on without seeing that it was a deserving case, 
for it might be said by certain people that certain 
cases were not entitled to be on, and there was a good 
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deal of anxiety shown to prevent anything in the 
nature of abuse. 

9190. On the 25th of May the guardians signed 
your book. Did you give relief after that ? — Yes. 

9191. Did you bring your book before the guardians 
after that? — No, but I told them they had the book 
here. The guardians knew the cases, the local 
guardians having inquired into them. 

9492. As a matter of fact the guardians generally 
did not know who were getting relief after the 25th of 
May ? — No ; I won’t say that, because most of them 
did. 

9193. You did not get the guardians to examine 
the books after the 25th of May?— They said the 
labour was too hard on a few gentlemen to go through 
the whole lists, there was such a great pressure. 

9194. I think you said you would give relief to 
people who had cattle if you thought it was unsale- 
able; how would you know the cattle was unsaleable 
unless you visited their houses ? — I would likely meet 
a neighbour who would tell me such a man has a 
heifer that is not fit to be sold ; and if that was the 
case, and the man had no other means, I would give 
him relief. I had to attend four days at four relief 
roads, and one day here. 

9195. How far ai'e the roads from your house?— 
Six miles each. 


9496. In different directions ? — Yes. Galway-. 

9497. When going to the roads could you not go - i[r p ^T k 
to the villages? — I knew the state of each of the Cuilinane. 
houses ; besides, even if I went to their places I do 

not think I would learn more than I knew. 

9498. But it is the duty of the relieving officers?— 

So I would do it in the case of ordinary out-door 
relief ; but with 200 or 300 persons applying, keeping 
accounts and writing tickets, it was very hard to be 
strict. 

9499. In Annaghdown, after the 29th of May, you 
stopped the works for three weeks, and though there 
had been 242 persons on relief, you stopped altogether, 
and put no one on apparently ? — There was an order 
of the Board for that, and I put them on ordinary 
out-door relief, and got the cases iuitiallel by the 
Board, and the other parties got turf-cutting. 

9500. Was there then an increase of out-door 
relief? — Yes ; the worst cases were put on ordinary 
out-door relief. 

9501. There were 242 persons in receipt of relief 
in Annaghdown on the 29th of May, and no relief 
was then given for three weeks, and then fifteen per- 
sons were put on ; do you think that they could have 
been destitute if they were able to get on during the 
interval without any relief? — Some of them got turf- 
cutting and other employment, and the bad cases I 
puton breaking stones. 


Mr. Owen Kyne, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


9502. Mr. Remington, — What is your district? — 
Spiddal. 

9502a. How many assistant relieving officers had 
you ? — Five, one for each division; I had five divi- 
sions. 

9503. What duties did you put your assistants to? 
— To keep time, and take a list of the names of the 
houses and families, as well as the children. 

9504. Had you gangers besides ? — Yes. 

9505. What did they do ? — They looked over the 
people working to see if they worked the time given 
to them. 

9506. So that the entire duty of inquiring into the 
destitution devolved on you ? — Yes. 

9507. What steps did you take to inquire into the 
condition of the people ? — I got the gangers and the 
assistant relieving officers to supply a private list of 
what cattle and means they had. 

9508. How did they get that information ? — From 
members of the families working at the works. 

9509. And would they tell them the facts, do you 
think? — Well, if they would not tell them they would 
not tell me. 

9510. But if you inquired at their own homes 
would you not ascertain their circumstances more 
accurately ? — No. 

9511. Did many people put themselves on the works 
without authority? — When the works were author- 
ized by the Board the priests from the parishes 
brought in a list of so many to go to work on the 
roads, and in or about that number went to work, and 
then, after inquiries, if I found anyone who could 
do without it, I knocked them off. 

9512. But it was impossible for you to make per- 
sonal inquiries in each case ? — Yes, the work as it 
was, was too much for me. 

9513. Had you much trouble with the people? — 
Yes, I thought my life was in danger. 

9514. How was that : did they -threaten you? - 
Yes ; they stopped my car, and it was as much as a 
man could do to deal with them 

9515. So you had rather a hard card to play ? — 
Yes, indeed. 

9516. Did you issue the tickets yourself?- Yes. 

9517. And signed them ? — Yes. 

9518. Were they open tickets on any shopkeepers? 
— Yes. 

9519. What was on the ticket ? — The amount, the 


number of days work, and the electoral division Mr 0wcn 
chargeable to. Kyne. 

9520. Did you fill in the blocks? — Yes. 

9521. When did you fill in the application and re- 
port books? — Well, I was not able to fill it the same 
week, but befox - e the works were finished I had it all 
done. 

9522. In consequence of these threats you speak 
of, and the fact that you were dealing as it would 
appear with rather troublesome people, were you 
obliged to put more persons on the works than you 
otherwise would have done ? — I do not say that, but, 
of course, if I could have inquired more closely, and 
there was not so much of a pressure, I might have 
kept more off. 

9523. If there were no threats, and the people were 
more submissive, would you have cut more off than 
you did ? — I do not think so. It was the parties who 
were cut off that threatened me. 

9524. That is what I say. Did you not find your- 
self influenced by these threats, to keep more on than 
jou might have done? — Perhaps, but when cases were 
represented to me I could not keep people off, because 
I would be afraid of their starving. 

9525. When were your application and report books 
written up ? — I was doing them occasionally ; just when 
I had time. 

9527. Had you time to keep them written up to 
date ? — No, I could not do that at all. 

9528. How did you fill them up ? — From the 
assistants lists. 

9529. Did they give you the name of the townlaud ? 

— Yes. 

9530. Had you your books here at the Board ? — 

Yes, I had them here. 

9531. Were the books examined ? — They went over 
the books here. 

9532. Every day? — No, not every day; they 
thought it too much trouble. We had the opinion of 
the Chairman and he initialled some, and he said it 
would take him his whole time to go over it, and they 
then made it a rale to have a general certificate. 

9533. All your relief was provisional ? — Yes. 

9531. You continued your inquiries from week to 

week ? — Yes. 

9535. Did any persons receive relief under the Act 
who were unable to work ? — There would be some 
member of the family able to work. 

2 D 
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9536. Dicl you get any assistance or advice from 
the local guardian? — Yes, in some cases, and in every 
case I acted on it as best I could. 

9537. Mr. Redington.— Did the guardian from 
Killannin examine the books ? — Yes. 

9538. Did the guardian from Spiddal look through 
the books 1 — He was here one day and looked through 
it. I cannot say if he did so oftener. 

9539. What date was that? — Some day before the 
works stopped. 

9540. Did the guardian of Furbough go through 
them? — Yes, he went through them himself. 

9541. Did the guardian from Kilcummin examine 
them ? — Yes. 

9542. In your divisions 3,014 persons were in 
receipt of relief during the week ending 5th of J une, 
and there was nobody in receipt of relief the next 
week. What became of them ? — The men who made 
a pound’s worth of Indian meal would be able to get 
along, and, besides, there was some work under the 
piers and roads. 

9543. Surely a pound’s worth would scarcely suffice 
from the 5th to the 31st of July?- Together with 
whatever other little means they would have. 

9544. Did you give any of them one pound’s worth 
in one week?— No, one pound’s worth they would 
earn in four weeks. 

9545. But on the 5th of June there were 3,014 
persons in receipt of relief, according to the applica- 
tion and report books. The works were stopped then, 
and no more relief was given in your division ?— No. 

9546. Then, how did these people live in the mean- 
time? — All they got before helped them on, together 
with anything they could get. 

9547. Was not that relief given to keep them alive 
from week to week? — In some cases it was not given 
up to date, for I had so many tickets to give out 
that I could not do it. 

9548. But do I understand you to say that the 
relief which they got during the four weeks was 
not all used by them, but enabled them also to go on 
when the relief stopped? — No, not exactly, but it 
would help them a little, and whatever their families 
might get to do just at that time. 

9549. The relief given was intended to last them 
during July ? — No, I do not say that ; but they were 
able to pull through, and there was something done 


too in the way of collecting periwinkles, so they could 
earn a couple of shillings. 

9550. Does that account for the 3,014 falling off — 
do all the people in your divisions live along the sea 
coast ? — Yes, from Furbough to Kilcummin. 

9551. Is your explanation that they did not spend 
all the relief they got at the time they got it, but kept 
it until June or J uly ? — No, but that they would be 
able to spare some of it, and the family earned some- 
thing in other ways. - 

9552. Why did you give them more than was 
necessary for the week ? — I could not pay them less 
than the number of days they earned — Is. a day was 
the scale fixed. 

9553. Mr. Robinson. — Every day you gave relief at 
the scale fixed by the guardians ? — Yes. 

9554. Mr. Redington. — Do you know Nicholas 
Kinnealy, of Spiddal ? — Yes. 

9555. He received 9s. one week and 7s. the next. 
Could he have spared much out of that ? — He has a 
bog off his holding. 

9556. Could he not cut that ? — It might be done by 
his family. 

9557. Was the turf saved on the 29tli of May? — I 
do not doubt they would have some. They cut it 
early in that part of the country. 

9558. Mr. Robinson. — I think you said you were 
unable to write up the tickets each week ? — Yes, and 
sometimes I gave a ticket for nine days’ labour on one 
ticket. 

9559. Were you ever obliged to withhold a ticket 
for a fortnight ? — I don’t doubt but there was a fort- 
night ; but the dealers in the country would give them 
relief if they knew they were on the works. 

9560. You say a fortnight may have passed in that 
way ? — Well I am sure nine days did. 

9561. Was that the utmost? — To the best of my 
belief. 

9562. Did you give out the tickets in your own 
house ? — No, but in the villages around. 

9563. Why did you not let your assistants do 
that ? — I understood from Mr. Mullery that they were 
not to get that authority. 

9564. They were to assist you ? — Well, I was afraid 
to have any other man’s handwriting on them but my 
own. 


hihi. Hanlj, Relieving Officer, sworn. 


9565. Mr. Robinson. — You were a relieving officer 
during the administration of the Act? — Yes. 

9566. What were your divisions ? — Three ; Moy- 
cullen, Slieveneena, and Tullokyne. 

9567. Was the Relief Act in operation in each of 
these cases ? — Y es. 

9568. Which was the most destitute ? — Slieveneena 
and Tullokyne was the same. 

9569. How many assistants had you? — Three; one 
for each. 

9570. What was their duty? — To take down the 
numbers of the family and keep the names. 

9571. What were the gangers ? — To keep them at 
work. 

9572. The relieving officers only took the names ? — 
Yes, and they saw them at work. The gangers were 
dispensed with the first week. 

9573. You inquired into the circumstances of the 
people ? — Yes. 

9574. Considering that you had three assistant 
relieving officer’s, was not the distribution of labour 
rather uneven? — No, for these men supervised the 
work too. 

9575. Was not that the gangers duty ? — Partly it 

957 6. What inquiry did you make in the different 
cases ? — I had every knowledge of their circumstances 
at the time, and went through the villages. 


9577. How often? — The first week and second 
week. 

9578. Did you go after that ? — No, because it was. 
exactly the same class of people. 

9579. There was great pressure ? — There was. 

9580. And were you worked very hard? — Yes, I 
had not an idle day for four weeks. 

9581. Did many persons go on the works without 
being authorized ?-^-Yes, they did. 

9582. Did you give them tickets? — No ; any person 
whom I considered not destitute I did not give a ticket 
to. 

9583. Did they threaten you ? — No, not very hard. 

9584. Did they frighten you? — No ; I had a duty 
to perform, and I would do it independent of them. 

9585. Did they do much work before being struck 
off by you ? — Some worked for about three days. 

9586. Were they put on by any persons but your- 
self or the assistant relieving officers ? — Well, it was a 
general belief that anyone could get work. 

9587. The theory was that it was a public work? — 
Yes, and that they all could get work, no matter 
whether they were destitute or not. 

9588. How many did you strike off the first week 
or fortnight ? — I could not say. 

9589. Would you say about 50 or 100?-- Yes, and 
over 100. 

9590. At the commencement? — Yes, the first week. 
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9591. Did they ever go on again ? — Fourteen or 
fifteen did in one division. 

9592. And did you strike them off again ? — I did ; 
I told them to go off. 

9593. Did you issue tickets each week 1 — Yes, each 
week in succession from the first week. From the 
first week I issued them regularly once a week. 

9594. Did your assistants do that? — No. 

9595. Did you make full inquiries as to the desti- 
tution of the people ? — Yes. 

9596. Did you write up your application and report 
books ? — Yes. 

9597. Were the assistants efficient men ? — Yes. 

9598. Could you trust them ? — Yes. 

9599. Did you write your application and report 
books up to date? — Yes. 

9600. And when did you write up the out-door 
relief list ? — Well, I did not think until the work was 
over. 

9601. Did you lay the application and report books 
before the guardians? — Yes, the first week ; mine was 
the first one before the chairman. He initialled three 
or four cases, and when he found there were 600 or 
700, and that it would take him three or four days, 
he stopped, and the names were submitted to the local 
guardians of each division, and they examined each 
case with me. 

9602. In the boardroom ? — Yes. 

9603. Did they sign the book? — Yes, at the end of 
■each electoral division ; the chairman made an order up 
to that date. 

9604. But during the whole period the Act was in 
operation did the chairman sign the book, except 
those few cases at the beginning ? — Yes ; I think the 
25th was the last. 

9605. That was the second time he signed it ? — Yes ; 
the first was the 19th, and the second was the 25th, I 
think. 

9606. Did the local guardians satisfy themselves 
as to the cases? — Yes. 

9607. And it was certified at the end of the book ? 
— Yes, by the chairman. 


9608. Do you think that the Act was administered 
as economically as it could, having regard to the rush 
that was made on the works ? — Yes. 

9609. Mr . Redington. — Were all the cases in the 
electoral divisions examined by the local guardians 
and certified by the chairman ? — Yes. 

9610. I cannot find a certificate for Moycullen? — 
That was an omission. It was partly my omission. 
The chairman commenced at the first name — that was 
on the 19th May — and then at the end of the division 
he initialled the last name of the divisions, and there 
was a certificate written at the end of the whole book 
for the three divisions. 

9611. Not for Moycullen? — Well, that was an 
omission. 

9612. How often were the books examine! by the 
local guardians? --Each of the four weeks wo attended 
at this Board. 

9612. 631 persons I see were receiving relief on the 
5th of June, and none the week following? — There 
was an order made that the works should cease, and if 
I found any case that was a deserving one I was to 
get him to break stones and give him relief. 

9613. Did you find any cases that were deserving? 
— I had a number of applications. I told them I 
could not give more than 8 d. a day, and they said that 
would not support their families, and some got credit 
that supported them. 

9614. So after the works were stopped you did not 
find any case which deserved relief? — I offered 8cl. a 
day to them to break stones, but they would not do 
it. 

9615. What became of the destitute people you 
had relieved up to the time the work stopped ? — Some 
got work from the neighbours. It is generally a time 
when there is work. 

9616. Were provisions cheap ? — Yes. 

9617. Cheaper in June and July than in May? — 
Well, much the same. 

9618. Is May a harder month for these people than 
June or July ? — Yes. 


James Goldman , Relieving Officer, sworn. 


9619. Mr. Robinson . — In how many electoral divi- 
sions in your district was the Relief Act in operation? 
— In Barna and Galway. 

9621. Had you any assistants ? — Two. 

9622. To which of the electoral divisions did you 
order him to direct his attention ? — To Barna. 

9623. No one assisted you in Galway? — No. 

9624. Had you relief works in Barna? — Yes. 

9625. What was the duty of the assistant? — To 
look after those persons' detailed to work, and to keep 
the time. 

9626. Were there any gangers appointed? — Yes. 

9627. What were they to do? — To superintend the 
work and keep the time. 

9628. Then they did what the l-elieving officer did? 
— Yes, but there were works in several places. 

9629. Were there gangers over these works ? — Yes. 

9630. And did the relieving officers superintend the 
gangers ? — Yes. 

9631. Who looked into the cases so as to see 
whether the people were destitute?- — The first week I 
went round through the different townlands, and got 
the information, so far as I could, as to the state of 
the people. 

9632. Were you able to make inquiries as to the 
circumstances of every person seeking relief? — Yes, I 
went from house to house. 

9633. Were you satisfied that each person was 
destitute ? — Yes, I saw that they were destitute. 

9634. Who issued the tickets in Barna? — I did. 

9634a. The relief was provisional in every case? — 

Yes. 

9635. Did you make fresh inquiries before you 
renewed the relief? — No, but generally after the 
third week or so ; in fact, the guardian of the division 


knew every person thoroughly, better than I did 
myself. 

9636. You were assisted by the guardian ? — Yes. 

9637. Outside the boardroom ? — Yes ; I may men- 
tion that there was a lot of town labourers called here 
at a meeting of the Board of Guardians, asking for 
relief, and the guardians offered them the house, and 
they said they would not come in, so they offered them 
work to break stones at Is. a day, aud they refused, 
and the following Board day they came again in a body, 
about sixty or seventy, all married people, and the 
chairman then presiding, Mr. Lynch, left them in the 
hands of the relieving officers. 

9638. Were they able-bodied ? — Yes. 

9639. People whom you could not relieve under the 
ordinary Act ? — Y es. 

9640. And did you relieve them then under the 
Poor Relief Act? — Yes. 

9641. What did you do exactly in these cases ? — I 
went to every house and found out the number in 


family. 

9612. And how much relief did you give them? — 
In proportion to the numbers in the family. 

9643. Did you pay them by tickets ? — Yes. 

9614. How many weeks did you keep them outlie 
relief? — Only the one. 

9645. Did they do any work? — No. 

9646. Did you offer any of them the workhouse' 


9647. And they declined ? — Yes. 

9648. What test had you of the destitution of these 
people ?— I went to their houses, and they were the 
worst cases I ever seen — for want of fuel, clothes, anc 


provisions. 


2 D 2 


Galway. 
John Hanly. 


Coleman. 
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James 

Coleman. 


9649. There was no employment for them in the 
town ? — No. 

9650. What happened the following week? — The - 
following week a lot of ships came in and they all got 
work. 

9651. On the quays? — Yes. 

9652. Discharging vessels? — Yes. 

9653. Did you submit your books to the Board ? — 
Yes ; they were examined, but they could not go 
through them case by case. 

9654. As a rule the guardian of the division 
approved of all persons whom you put upon the list ? 
—Yes. 

9655. What works were done at Barna? — The 
works consisted of making roads in three or four town- 
lands. 

9656. Mr. Redington. — You submitted the Galway 
book to the guardians at their meetings ? — No ; Mr. 


Mullery said I had not fulfilled the law by giving 
them employment. That was in the case that I have 
already spoken about. 

9657. So that, as a matter of fact, you gave the 
relief on your own responsibility ? — Yes ; the men 
were destitute and, without doubt, I had no other 
alternative. 

9658. The Barna book seems to be very well filled 
up. It gives each case carefully noted, and all the 
facts connected with it are set forth very clearly and 
very well. And you gave relief after the 25th of May ? 
— Yes. 

9659. And did you then bring the book before the 
board ? — Yes ; but as I understood, they were not 
going into the cases, and would not sign hem. How- 
ever, there was no doubt that in no case was any man 
put on the relief work, so far as T am acquainted with, 
who was not really destitute. 


Mr. Charles J. Kane sworn. 


Mr. Charles J. 96G0. Mr. Redington. — You are the vice-chairman 
nne ' of the Board of Guardians? — Yes. 

9661. I believe there was great destitution in the 
uuion during the administration of the Poor Relief 
Act? — Yes. 

9662. How long did it last? — Well, about a month 
or five weeks. 

9663. When was it at its height ? — I should think 
about the latter end of June. 

9664. On the 5th of June you stopped the relief 
work ? — Yes. 

9665. Was there not a certain risk in doing so ? — 
Yes ; but we did it in consequence of very strict 
injunctions which we received in a letter of .instruc- 
tions from the Local Government Board, and we were 
making the utmost endeavour to try that none but 
persons who were really destitute and in poor circum- 
stances were benefited by the Act, in accordance with 
the wish of the Board. 

9666. What instructions do you refer to? — The 
caution the Local Government Board gave to be care- 
ful that none should receive relief but those who were 
destitute. 

9667. But was it your opinion that there were no 
people destitute at the time you stopped the work ? — 
No ; but at the same time when the lists were being 
revised and corrected an opportunity was given for 
examining each case personally, and strict injunctions 
were given that in every case where a person was 
destitute he was to be relieved under the ordinary 
Out-door Relief Act. That prevented any serious 
risk. There was a great rush at the opening of the 
administration of relief, and I have ocular knowledge 
myself that there were a great number of persons who 
made an effort to get portion of the relief without 
being entitled to it. Many of these got upon the 
works, and for the purpose of removing them we 
stopped the works for a short period. 

9668. In your opinion, when you stopped the works 
was relief given to the persons who were really desti- 
tute? — Yes; that is my opinion. There is no doubt 
whatever that we took every precautionary step to see 
that no one suffered. 

9669. What is your division? — Annaghdown. 

9670. There were 242 persons in receipt of out-door 
relief on the 29tli of May, and in the three weeks fol- 
lowing it would appear that no person got relief? — 
Well, I believe that may be so. 

9671. Would not the necessary inference be, assum- 
ing that for those three weeks no relief was given, that 
the 242 persons who had been receiving it up to the 
stoppage of the works did not really require it ? — That 
inference could be drawn, but I believe myself that 
the people were in very destitute and struggling cir- 
cumstances at the time. Between putting down their 
little crops, and the lowness of prices, I daresay they 
had to raise something on credit. For instance, I am 
aware myself that some of these people had to pledge 


all their own little things to be able to put seeds in 
the ground, and these persons were undoubtedly in a 
very destitute condition. Indeed, many persons whom 
you would imagine to be in fairly good circumstances 
would come to me and talk privately to me ; and from 
what I could learn it was perfectly obvious that from 
the condition of the time they were as poor as poor 
could be. 

9672. Well, but in June were they not as poor as 
they were in May? — Well, I do not doubt that. 

9673. Then the question is, how did they get on in 
June — those 242 who had been in receipt of relief? — 
They must have got meal on credit, or a friend may 
have given security for them, or helped them. 

9674. But could they not have got credit in May as 
well as in June? — Well, the new potato crop was 
coming on. 

9675. Still, it seems strange that there should be 
such a difference in their position, contrasting May 
with June, assuming that they were absolutely desti- 
tute in the former month. I see that none of these 
books were initialed by the presiding chairman, 
except the general signature at the end ? — Yes, 1 
recollect that circumstance very well. I happened 
to be the presiding chairman on the occasion 
that the books were put before the board. Mi-. 
Bourke was present at the time. We were after 
having a day’s work examining into all these 
circumstances, and one of the books was laid before me, 
and I found I would have to go seriatim through about 
600 or 700 names. I objected to do it under these 
circumstances. I was giving a great deal of my time 
to the service of the public, but this appeared to me 
to be a herculean job. Besides it occurred to me that 
it was not absolutely necessary. I said I would sign 
it. It could be done in the form of a certificate by 
the proper officer — the guardian certifying that he 
had fully examined all these names, and was acquainted 
with the cases, and he stating that, in his opinion, 
they were all entitled to relief. I then signed the 
book. I think that carried out the spirit of the Act. 

9676. In each case you had a verbal certificate of 
the local guardians ? — Yes ; his approval. 

9677. Were they always present? — Yes, I think 
they were. I signed no book unless the guardian was 
present, and expressed his approval of the cases. I 
refused distinctly to sign the book without having the 
guardian present. One day the guardian for Solerna 
division was not present. The clergyman of the dis- 
trict was present, and I think I declined to sign it, 
even for him. I mention this merely to show that I 
was most anxious to do all in my power to prevent 
abuse. 

9678. Was the Spiddal guardian present? — I 
think so. 

9679. Did you give instructions to the relieving 
officers as to the future relief? — No. 

9680. To the best of your belief did the guardians 
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carefully investigate each easel— Yes, and it was one 
of our most painstaking duties to see that no case was 
left on but one deserving of relief. 

9681. Do you know anything personally of any 
division, except Annaghdown ? — No ; I would like to 
refer to the evidence of Mr. Coleman as to the appli- 
cation of the working men in the town. I was 
present. We felt deeply the position of these men. 
There was a great dearth of labour, and we com- 
miserated their position, but we felt we had to comply 
with the law. I believe there were nearly a hundred 
who came up to the house, and we asked them, if 
they were so destitute, would they go into the work- 
house. Some were agreeing. Others said “ No.” 
They consulted amongst themselves, and declined to do 
so. I believe their objection was to have the stigma of 
paupers upon them prevented them. Then, on con- 
sideration, we asked them would they, under the 
Eelief Act comply with the terms of it and do work 
to entitle them to the relief and they said they would 
and then they retired, and I think twenty or thirty 
agreed to take refuge in the house, and under that im- 
pression we called the master and inquired as to the 
accommodation to receive them. The master said that 
in twenty-four hours he could provide ample accom- 
modation to receive them, and before the Board dis- 
solved they came in to say they would not come into 
the house. It was then we put the question would 
they do work qualifying them under the Poor Relief 
Act, and some said they would. So there was then 
a discussion as to what sort of work would be provided 
for them, and there were a lot of stones at the New 
Docks, and we said if they would break these it 
would comply with the test. We then gave instruc- 
tions to Mr. Coleman — knowing that a good many of 
them were really in great distress from want of em- 
ployment and with large families — to go and visit their 
houses and see if they were in the wretched state they 
represented, and that if they were it was in his power 
as relieving officer to deal with them. These were the 
circumstances. Shortly afterwards some little shipping 
came in, and employment was then available. 


9682. Did they refuse to break stones 1 — No ; I do Gal wav. 

not think they refused. At least some of them did Mr 

not. Kane 

9683. Mr. Robinson. — Was the distress very ex- 
ceptional at that time? — Unfortunately it was very 
great, and last year it was more excessive than before. 

9683. You attend the Board meetings pretty regu- 
larly ? — There was not a meeting that I was not pre- 
sent at. 

9684. Do you think the system of giving out-door 
relief is a desirable way of meeting distress under such 
circumstances ? — I think not. 

9685. Is there any other method that suggests itself 
to you as desirable? — Well, investigating these cases 
during the Relief Act, we felt that some of the 
strongest cases that required relief were those strug- 
gling poor cottiers with bits of land in the country, and 
who had no seed to crop the land except what they got 
through the charity of friends and by pawning their 
clothing — as many of them did — and I think that if 
in cases of that kind a few pounds could be given to 
them — even as a loan— to stock their land, it would be 
better than relief, for I think that relief of that kind 
is more demoralizing than anything else. 

9686. Do you think the Board of Guardians is the 
proper organization to carry out relief works ? — No ; 

I thought it was a duty thrown upon us by the special 
circumstances and great destitution of the time ; but, 
nevertheless, it was an extra labour that should not 
be thrown on us at all. 

9686. Do you think you would have got rid of some 
of the responsibility by appointing extra relieving 
officers? — No. I think that the local knowledge of 
the relieving officers enabled them to see that none but 
proper cases were put on, as they knew the circum- 
stances of the people. The reason so much was thrown 
upon the permanent officer's, was that they were more 
responsible and would be more careful than men who 
would be here to-day and away to-morrow, and thus it 
was that we threw the onus on him of signing tickets, 
and examining carefully into each case. 


Patrick Dooley, p.l.g., sworn. 


9687. Mr. Robinson. — What is your division? — 
Oranmore. 

9688. Fifty-eight pounds was the amount of relief 
given there? — Yes. 

9689. Were you able to to give assistance to the 
relieving officer? — Yes. 

9690. Who was he ?— Mr. Young. 

9691. Was any assistant allowed him ? — Yes. 

9692. Were any of the works carried on in the 
neighbourhood of your residence ? — Yes ; all within a 
mile of it. 

9693. Do you think that the Act was economically 
worked ? — Yes ; as far as we could we endeavoured 
to see that none but cases of real destitution were put 
on. We formed a little committee. There was a 
parish priest, and the curate, and a few of the rate- 
payers. We considered all the cases, and endeavoured 
to see that there should be no abuse. 

9694. And you considered the case of every person? 
— Yes, as far as we could. 

9695. And I presume you advised the relieving 
officers as to the action they should take ? — Yes, they 
could not put on any person without us. 

9696. And yon gave them directions to put certain 
persons on ? — Yes. 

9697. What was the payment given to the persons 
put on the work? — First it was Is. 6 d., and we re- 
duced it afte r wards. 


9698. And you know that that arrangement of Patrick 
having Local Committees was the same as prevailed Dooley, p.l 
in other districts ? — I do not know whether that was 

so or not. 

9699. Mr. Redington. — Do you think you ran no 
risk in stopping the relief works? — Well, it was hard, 
but we chanced it. We had three very poor t illages 
in our division. 

9700. Did not the people want relief as much in 
June as they did in May ?— Well, they might have the 
opportunity of going to Ardfry for the purpose of 
picking pern winkles ; but strict directions were given 
at the time to the relieviug officers atthe time the work 
ceased to see that no persons who were in a condition 
of destitution failed to get relief. 

9071. Do you know the road to the Castle of Oran- 
more ?— Yes. 

9702. Is thework done there a useful one? — Yes. 

9703. And where does it lead? — It leads down to 
the quay. 

9704. Does it not stop at the Castle? — No. 

9705. Does the road which was made lead down to 
the quay ? — It does. 

9706. Was there relief given in other divisions be- 
sides Oranmore ? — Oranmore is a very poor division 
The people there are always veiy poor, I would like to 
draw your attention to that. The population is very 
large, and the valuation is very small. 
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Mr. Michael 

Fallon, p.l.Gi 


Mr. Michael Fallon, p.l.g., sworn. 


9707. Mr. Redington. —What division do you re- 
present 1 ! — Aughrim. 

9708. There was some relief given in your division 
during the administration of the Act] — Yes. 

9709. And you stopped it for some time] — Yes, we 
were afraid the ratepayers would have to pay, and 
there is not a poorer division in the whole union. 

9710. Would not that rather be a reason for giving 
relief than for stopping it] — Well, certainly, there are 
no people who want it more. 

9711. And yet you stopped the relief for fear of 
having to pay for it ? — There is no doubt in the world 
that the people there have been, and are, in great want 
and distress, and we were afraid afterwards to carry on 
the works. 


9712. Were the works useful and necessary? — Yes, 
they were useful. They consisted of roads leading on 
the public road. 

9713. You assisted the relieving officer as to dis- 
criminating in selecting the cases '! — Yes, and advised 
them not to give employment except to those who 
were in want. 

9714. When the application and report books were 
brought before the guardins, did you inquire into the 
case!— I did. 

9715. That was before Mr. Kane signed the book! 
—Yes. 

9716. And you have no objection to raise with re- 
ference to any of the parties who received relief under 
the Act! — No. 


Matthias Firm, p.l.g., sworn. 


9717. Mr. Robinson . — What division do you repre- 
sent ! — Ballinacourty. 

9718. You heard the evidence of the witness, Mr. 
Dooley 1 — Yes. 

9719. Your divisions adjoin? — Yes; there were 
works there, and I went myself to them, and I could 
see that no person was employed upon them except 
persons in distress. 

9720. You were perfectly satisfied that every person 
getting relief was entitled to it ? — Certainly. 

9721. Why then did you stop the works on the 5th 
of June? — We were afraid that the ratepayers would 
be charged for it. 

9722. What became of these people during the time 
those works ceased ! — Well, they managed to get on. 


They got some weeding to do, and there was some 
little employment, though not very much. 

9723. Is not July the worst month in the year! — 
June, I would say, is the worst. 

9724. And yet you gave no relief during the whole 
of June ? — I know that there were three weeks during 
which no relief was given. 

97 25. Can you give any explanation of that ? Does 
it not occur to you that it requires explanation that 
you gave no relief during the worst month of the 
year, and when the poor would be supposed to be 
very hardly pressed ? — There is no doubt they were 
very poor, and I could not say how they supported 
themselves except by weeding and such work. 


Mr. James Morris, p.l.g., sworn. 


9726. Mr. Robinson. — Your division is Spiddal? — 
Yes. 

9727. There is a very high rate, I believe, at 
Sp’ddal ? — Yes. 

9728. As to the administration of the Relief Act 
what steps did you take ! — I endeavoured to see that 
it was properly administered so far as I could, and 
that no person took advantage of it except those who 
were entitled. 

9729. Did you advise the relieving officer as to the 
persons who were to be relieved ! — Yes. 

9730. Did he carry out your instruction ! — Well, I 
think he was half afraid. 

9731. Did they threaten him ? — I think so. 

9732. And in consequence of that, did more persons 
obtain relief than those who absolutely required it ? — 
Certainly ; I may mention an illustration of the man- 
ner in which things were going on. Mr. Charles 
Kane was in the chair at the time. I fought very 
hard against the way in which the relief was being 
given, because I was afraid it would be put on the 
ratepayers afterwards ; and I did not approve of the 
way in which the relief was being given, and because 
there were people in it who I did not think were en- 
titled to it. There was a person, for instance, with 
fifteen head of cattle who got relief. 

9733. Mr. Redington. — What was the name of that 
person ? — Patrick Flaherty is the name. 

9734. And you objected to this case at the time! — 
Yes • itw as one I objected to. Not alone did I ob- 
ject to it (it was not in my division), but there were 
several ratepayers who sent in a requisition complain- 
ing of this individual case. 

9735. Were there any other cases of a like.nature? 
— I do not know any individual cases, but I believe it 
was quite a general business. 

9735a. And you objected as a ratepayer ? — Yes; I 
reside in Galway, and I objected on the part of the 
ratepayers. I may say that in my opinion the system 
of meeting distress ofthe kind by giving out-door re- 


lief is not a good or satisfactory one. In my opinion, 
it is absolutely demoralizing. The way in which the 
work was done was very unsatisfactory. It was quite 
a slipshod business. It was stated that they used to 
lie down under walls and hedges, and someone sug- 
gested that they should be supplied with cards in order 
that they might amuse themselves. I always advo- 
cated the interests of the poor, but I don’t think that 
this method of meeting distress is a wise one. 

9736. Did you not look over the books ? — I do not 
think I approved of it, except in the case of ordinary 
out-door relief. I voted myself against the giving of 
out-door relief to any who had cattle. For I considered 
that no one should get relief who had several head of 
cattle. 

9737. And do you know the cases of such persons 
who got relief and had cattle ? — I am quite certain 
that in most of the cases they had cattle. Mr. Kane 
may remember the statement I made here one day — 
th.it I would wash my hands of the whole affair alto- 
gether. He said it was not so easy. 

9738. Were you here on the 5th of June, the day 
the works were stopped ? — My name would appear on 
the book. 

9739. Do you think that no risk was run in your 
division by stopping the relief] — No. 

9740. Why ? — Because I think that if the relief was 
given in really destitute cases as ordinary out-door re- 
lief it would be better. 

Mr. Kane . — I wish to supplement my evidence. 
The question was asked why we stopped the works at 
a period when the distress was prevalent, and was so 
severe. I considered that more fully, and I answer it, 
and would say that what strikes me now is really the 
proper answer to the question. A powerful reason for 
stopping the works for a short period was in conse- 
quence of a circular of the Local Government Board 
to tell us to be careful, and also it was ascertained what 
electoral divisions the Local Government Board would 
consider to be fairly well circumstanced and we felt 
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-we were between two fires — the ratepayers, if we in- 
flicted upon them a very large expenditure ; and the 
Local Government Board, for we did not know how it 
would view it. I believe myself that there were very 
many people living in great difficulty, and were very 
badly off by the stoppage of the works, but we th ought 
it better to wait and to leave them to trust to the 
charity of their neighbours, than to have the whole 
division put in an absolutely bankrupt condition. 


With that view, it was frequently inculcated on the Galway. 

relieving officers to be most careful in examining into j ame3 

all the extreme cases, and to deal with them as ordinary Morris, r.t.o. 
out-door relief. 

Mr. Redington . — The circular contained the words 
that the Board “had no desire to place any obstacle 
in the way of the guardians to afford relief where re- 
quired. 


Mr. Cornelius G. O'Connor, p.l.g., sworn. 


9741. Mr. Robinson . — What is the name of your 
division ?— -Furbough. 

9742. What action did you take during the ad- 
ministration of the Relief Act ? — I went out to meet 
the ratepayers, and get a list of those whom we con- 
sidered destitute people. We completed that list in 
the National School house. We then went to the 
works, and called out a list of the names of people, and 
told the relieving officer not to give relief to any but 
those on the list. There were two or three of those 
who were then there, who went away. 


9743. Did you consider that as far as Furbough is Mr- Cornelia* 

concerned, only the proper people got relief 1 ? — Yes. G - O’Connor, 

9744. You were not personally acquainted with all 
the poor yourself? — We took the list from ratepayers. 

We had the assistance of the curate of the parish. 

9745. The relief is very small in that division ? — 

Yes. 

9746. In consequence, no doubt, of the precaution 
which you took ? — Well, I suppose it is to be accounted 
for in that way. 

9747. You were able to reduce them on 1st of June, 
and strike them all off on the 5th of June? — Yes. 


Mr. Hugh Davoren , p.l.g., sworn. 


9748. Mr. Robinson . — Your division is Moycullen? 
— Yes. In my division, contrasting its financial posi- 
tion with those adjoining, I got a result so as to give 
it its due proportion of the relief, but the Local Go- 
vernment Board refused. I do not think there was a 
division poorer than it, especially in the mountain 
parts. When I got instructions from the Board to get 
relief works, I cautioned the people that they would 
have to pay for it bye and bye. A few, to the number 
of seven or eight, were employed, when we got this 
circular from the Local Government Board. But I 


may say that the paying capacity of that district is Hn S h 
much smaller than almost any other division. p .£ v ° ren ' 

9749. You only spent £17? — Yes, and £17 five 
times over could have been spent. It was a turbary 
district. 

9750. Notwithstanding the amount of relief you 
got, the only debt against yon is £6, so you will be 
able to afford hat ? — It all depends on circumstances. 

But the means of this division are exceeding small. 

9751. You certainly kept the relief well within 
bounds ? — Yes, that is because I cautioned them. 


Mr. Robert F. Mullery, Clerk of the Union, recalled. 


9752. You have handed in a return of the liabilities 
of the union on the 29th of September, exclusive of 
expenditure under the Poor Relief Act ?— Yes. 

9753. And the assets on the same date, exclusive 
of expenditure in grants under the Poor Relief Act ? 
—Yes. 

9754. Are these returns accurate ? — Yes. 

9755. From these returns, kindly state what was the 
balance in favour of the union ? — £1,894 17s. 9 d. 

9756. Of that balance a large amount is in favour 
of one electoral division ? — Galway. 

9757. What is the amount ? — £1,384. 

9758. And the balance in favour of other divisions ? 
— £518 odd. 

9759. What is the balance on foot of the Treasury 
account at present ? — There was a balance against the 
union on Saturday of £670 12s. 6d. 

9760. Are there any arrears of rate out ? — Yes, 
£445, on the 29th of September. 

9761. Are the warrants still in the hands of the 
collectors ? — The old ones are not, the new ones are. 

97 62. Is there any Parliamentary grant that has not 
been paid as yet ? — No. 

9763. As to the estimates, you get them as well as 
you can ? — Yes. 

9764. Under the head of in-door maintenance and 
clothing of paupers, what do you base your estimate 
on? — It is estimated at £7 10s. per head. 

9765. And how do you estimate the number of 
paupers ? — I took an average of two years. 

9766. And you regulated the rate of maintenance 
on the same basis as last year? — No; not exactly, 
because the contractors’ prices are lower. 

9767. What is the average weekly cost per head ? 
— It is about 2s. 8 d. or 2s. 8 \d. for maintenance 
alone. 


97 68. Are there any divisions affected by the Poor Mr. Robert F. 
Law Rating Act ? — One ; Galway electoral division. Mullery. 

9769. To what extent? — About £150 or £160. 

9770. The estimate for out-door relief is £1,069 — 
how do you estimate that? — I took an average, and 
I also took in the balance due on the Poor Relief 
Act. 

9771. You added that to your estimate? — Yes. 

9772. What is the ordinary out-door relief in this 
union as a rule ? — It is about £32 off that. 

9773. It is over £1,000 f— Yes. 

9774. What class of people are those on out-door 
relief? — Old and infirm people. 

9775. Do you think the workhouse test is properly 
applied ? — Yes, 1 should think so. 

9776. Do they give relief to people who are not 
sick — to old people ? — Yes. 

9777. How do they know that they are destitute ? 

—The Galway guardians are most particular, and some 
one of them is sure to be personally acquainted with 
the cases that arise. 

9778. Is the relief given provisionally? — Very 
rarely provisionally. 

9779. Would it be possible to reduce the out-door 
relief?— Impossible. I do not think a single sixpence 
is spent on it unnecessarily. 

9780. There is £188 spent on Arran — that, I pre- 
sume, is provisional ? — Yes. 

9781. There is a difficulty in that case of removal 
to the workhouse ? — Yes ; they would risk their lives 
coming. 

9782. There is a great difficulty in managing Arran ? 

— Yes. 

9783. The establishment charges — is that item the 
same as last year ? — It is a trifle less, I think. 

9784. Is there a lower price for rations ? — No, that 
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Galway. would not be included, except officers’ rations ; but 
Mr Robert F we liacl necessity for some improvemeuts for the work- 
Mullerv. house which would not be necessary now. 

9785. About £1,800 a year would be the average ? 
— Yes. 

9786. Burial, collection, election, law, and other 
expenses, are they mostly union charges ? — Some are 
union and some divisional charges. 

9787. Sanitary expenses are not union charges ? — 
In part union and divisional charges. 

9788. How do you regulate your estimate for that ? 
— The average for the past two years, and I excluded 
all exceptional circumstances. 

9789. The medical charities is a heavy item in this 
union ? — Yes ; there are three medical officers. 

9790. Three dispensary medical officers ? — Yes; it is 
divided into two districts. 

9791. Is that, in your opinion, a necessary expendi- 
ture? — Well, Galway, itself is a pretty large town, 
and then there is Arran. 

9792. For towns of the average size of Galway it is 
not usual to have two dispensaries? -It has been so 
here from the commencement. 

9793. Is the cost of Arran Island assessed over the 
Galway district?— It is amalgamated with the Galway 
dispensary district. 

9794. Are two medical officers in the workhouse 
necessary ? — I could not say ; it was so before my time. 

9795. What are the number of sick cases in the 
workhouse ? — About eighty. 

9796. And there are two doctors ? — Yes. 

9797. How many hospital nurses? — Three paid 
nurses, and pauper assistants. 

9798. Can you tell me how the duties of these two 
medical officers are separated ? — They divide the wards 
between them. 

9799. Do the guardians think two necessary? — I 
could not tell that : there used to be only one, but the 
change was made fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

9800. And was there a very great improvement in 
the condition of the patients after the two were 
appointed ? — I cannot say that. 

9801. Were there complaints before? — No; not 
that I know of. 

9801. Are the estimates for medicines in the dis- 
pensary districts heavy? — Some of them are reason- 
able enough. 

9803. Do the guardians check them and scrutinize 
them ? — They are supposed to be brought before theDis- 


pensary Committee, and if I say, when they refer to 
me, that I think the estimate heavy, it is referred to 
the Local Government Medical Inspector. 

9804. Y on do not think it possible to reduce this 
estimate ? — Well, no. 

9805. There is a large balance in favour of Galway 
— how do you account for that? — In my estimate of 
last year I took it that there would be a laige increase 
ip out-door l'elief. The bag factory was stopped; 
charitable relief came in ; £50 a week was spent by 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society ; and there was un- 
doubtedly a great amount of distress. 

9S06. Mr. Redington. — Is the factory closed? — 
Yes. 

9807. What does it take to work this union sup- 
posing there was no exceptional charges? — About 
£7,000 a year or more. 

9808. Mr. Robinson. — When was this estimate 
laid before the guardians? — On Wednesday, the 17th 
November. 

9809. Did they agree to a full rate ? — Yes ; in 
the electoral divisions of Annaghdown, Baraa, 
Furbough, Innishmore, Killanin, Moycullen, Silerna, 
Spiddal, and Slieveneena. 

9810. In the other divisions was there a reduction? 
— Yes ; three pence in each division. I may mention 
that the guardians took the course they did in re- 
ference to these rates with a view of pointing the 
fact that there were exceptional circumstances and 
that these rates were impossible rates as you will 
see from the return. 

9811. But by making and striking the rates did 
they not show they were possible? — Well, their ob- 
ject in striking these rates was as stated. 

9812. Why did they reduce the others by three 
pence ? — There was a vote taken on it. 

9813. Was there any reason given? — The guar- 
dians were of opinion that the estimate was too high. 

9814. Is it the opinion of the guardians that these 
rates are too high for the ratepayers to bear without 
hardship ? — I can safely say yes ; though they struck 
the rates they felt that it would be impossible to 
collect them. 

9815. Have you the resolution by which this was 
submitted to the Local Government Board ? — There 
was no resolution. 

9816. How were they to convey that the rates 
struck were too high? — They knew that the Com- 
missioners were to sit here. 


Mr. Kane. 


Mr. Kane recalled. 


9817. Mr. Robinson. — How was it that this course 
was taken with reference to the rates? — We thought, 
as this Commission was coming here, the proper thing 
for us to do was to put forward our liabilities for the 
year, and not to strike off, as is usually done, Id., 2d., 
or 3 d. We hoped that something would be done for 
us by your report. 

9818. As you have signed the rates and warrant it 
would seem to have been final ? — Well, the question 
arises, is this rate recoverable ; 3s. 3d. is the rate for 
the present year in my own division, and knowing the 
circumstances of that division, and that the people are 
very poor, and that this year promises to be worse 
than last year, I don’t see how they are to pay ; 3s. 3d. 
is, in my opinion, as high as 4s. Gd. would be last 
year. 

9819. Would it not have been better under the 
circumstances to have struck a lower rate? — Well, we 
feel that if there is a disposition to help us there is a 
means of doing it. 

9820. If you received any money to help you in 
this division this rate would have to be collected as it 
is struck ? — No. 

9821. What would you do ? — If we are relieved we 
could apportion it and reduce the rate. 

9822. Then you would have to pass a resolution 
rescinding this rate ? — Yes ; we did this merely for 
the purpose of bringing it before you. 


9823. Our report is not to the Local Government 
Board, but must, go before the Government, and it 
may be some time before that report is dealt with ? — 
Well, the Galway Union got a small share of the 
special relief grant, and I certainly think we are 
entitled to be relieved of the outstanding liability, and 
in saying that I speak for all the divisions. 

9824. You think the liabilities should be wiped 
off? — Yes. In fact there must be something done, for 
we wont be able to pay it. 

9825. When was the warrant signed in the case of 
Annadown ? — The collector is getting it I believe. 

9826. And Barna? — He has got it. 

9827. When did the collector get it ? — Last week. 

9828. Has he got anything ? — No. 

9829. Innishmore? — He is getting it to-day, and 
the collector for Killanan and Silerna the same. 

9830. Could 6s. Id. be collected in Innishmore ? — 
Impossible. 

9831. What would be the effect of endeavouring to 
collect it? — You would have to auction off the people. 

9832. Are they in a worse position in Arran than 
they were? — Well, they have just been living on the 
charity of the world, the great bulk of the people. It 
has been notoriously before the world, I regret to say. 

9833. Could you form an opinion as to what rate 
they could pay at Arran ? — As small as possible it 
must be, but I could not say what. 
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Mr. C. 0 Connor , p.l.g.. recalled. 


9834. Mr. Robinson . — Were you present when 
these rates were agreed to ? — I was here when the 
guardians agreed to take 3c?. off the divisions, and I 
-objected to take it off Spiddal as being too little. I 
came to the conclusion that taking off 3d. would 
simply make them worse. 

9835. Could the people of Spiddal pay the rate fixed 
on (4s. Id.) ? — No, it would be absolutely irrecoverable. 
One or two might be able to pay, but not the 


Michael Flaherty 

9839. Mr. Robinson . — Would there be much diffi- 
culty in collecting the rates this year in Arran 1 ? Yes, 

it would be very hard indeed. 

9840. What is the difficulty ? — I don’t know, sir. 

9841. Are the people worse off this year than last? 
— They are nothing better. 

9842. Are they better able to pay rates this year ? 
—I do not think so. 

9843. Mr. Redington . — It was Is. last year and 4s. 
before that ; had you much difficulty in collecting 
that ? — Yes. 


majority. The turf is very much neglected, and it 
used to be a great source of revenue. 

9836. It was neglected? — Yes, in consequence of 
these works. 

9837. Is not the price of turf higher ? — Yes, and 
that is better for those who have it ; but those who 
have it are those who did not avail themselves of the 
relief work. 

9838. What would you levy on Spiddal ? — Is. 


(collector) sworn. 

Mr. Davoren, p.l.g. — As to the proceedings the 
day the rate was struck, the reason several guardians 
adopted the reduction of threepence was, that the Com- 
missioners would relieve those places where the Relief 
of Distress Act had placed a burthen upon the people. 
Now, of course, it may be stated by some people 
that the people are as well able to pay this year as 
last, but I differ from that. In my district I know 
they are poorer, and I am sure that is the general 
experience. 

9844. Mr. Robinson . — Do you think the rate in 
Moyeullen high ? — Yes. 


Mr. Timothy Kyne, p.l.g., sworn. 


9845. Mr. Robinson. — Your division is Slieveneena? 
— Yes. 

9846. Did you agree to the rate struck ? — No, I 
was not here. 

9847. Are the people there as well off as last 
year ? — No. 

9848. Was a 3s. 6 d. rate collected there with diffi- 
culty ? — Yes, with much difficulty. 

9849. Do you apprehend that there will be the same 
difficulty in this case ? — Yes, and more. 

9850. What rate could you collect in Slieveneena ? 
— Perhaps 2s. ; but I know they are getting from 
bad to worse. They have no means. 


9851. Does not the landlord pay portion of the 
rate ? — Half the rates, but it is quite as difficult, and 
more so, to get it from the landlords. 

9852. The collectors have more difficulty? — Yes. 
With regard to the dispensary districts we have to 
complain that Moycullexx and Spiddal were one dis- 
pensary district, and were made two with the result 
of two medical officers. I am about thirty-four years 
a guardian, and I saw Dr. Davis attending the dis- 
pensary at £60 a year, but then the change was 
made. 

9853. Do you think the expenditure under the 
Medical Charities Act should be reduced ? — I do. 


Mr. John Madden sworn. 

9854. Mr. Robinson . — What do you wish to say ? can’t pay it. It would be more difficult to collect 
— Merely that the ratepayers think the rate for Is. 6 d. now than 2s. last year. 

Tullokyne is quite too much ; it is 2s. 3d. 9856. What do you think could be collected ? — 

9855. Is that abnormally high? — Yes, and they Is. 3d. might be. 


Mr. James La/ne, p.l.g., sworn. 


9857. Mr. Robinson. — What is your division, Mr. 
Lane ? — Kilcummin. 

9858. 2s. 3d. has been agreed to as the rate ? — 
Yes. 

9859. Did you agree to it? — Yes. 

9860. Did you anticipate difficulty in collecting it ? 
— Yes, for the people are very poor there. 

9861. I see they collected 2s. 10c?. two yeax - s ago, 
and 4s. three years ago? — It was easier to pay 4s. 
three years ago than 2s. 9c?. now. They have no 
turf now. 

9862. Mr. Redington . — Why have they no turf? 


— They lost a good deal of time over these works, and 
there was a good deal of cattle died of hunger last 
spring. 

Mr. Kane . — There was a feeling among the guar- 
dians, where the Relief of Distress Act applied, and 
where the x-ates were abnormal, that they did not 
wish their assent to the x - ate to be taken as an indi- 
cation of their belief that the people could pay 
such a rate, but simply that the actual liability 
should be put forward. We do not think the people 
are in a position to pay these lax-ge rates. 


Mx-. Muller y, Clerk of Union, recalled. 


9863. Mr. Redington . — Is this return (produced) 
an accurate return of the rates outstanding? — Yes; 
we have cax-ried fox-ward £274 16s. 3d . ; that in- 
cludes poor rate, seed rate, and burial rate. 

9864. How much poor rate? — £81 18s. Id. It 
was necessary to strike off £169 8s. 2d. as irre- 
coverable. 

9865. How many instalments of the seed rate have 
been paid ? — Three, and portion of the fourth. In 
fact all we owe is £212 10s. 

9866. How much is actually due ? — £322 18s. 


9867. Is that collectable ? — There is only 

£189 8s. 3d. considered collectable, and we struck off 
£133 9s. 4c?., and I think a portion of the 
£189 8s. 6c?. might also be struck off 

Mr. Redington. — Does any gentleman propose to 
offer us any evidence suggesting any chaxxges in the 
boundaries, by which the taxation can be lessened 
without injury to the poor ? 

There being no further evidence, 

The Inquiry closed. 

2 E 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INQUIRY RESPECTING AMALGAMATION. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1887. 

BALLINA UNION. 

The Commissioners opened the Inquiry in the Boardroom of the Workhouse. 


Wr. P. W. 
M'Nulty. 


Mr. scope of Z&S 

t£l IMSSfSSta 5± ^unity of ™jSi »* opinion on 

in order to Lsist them to meet their difficulties it was the subject of such amalgamation- 
desirable to amalgamate their union with Killala and 

P. W. M‘Nulty, Clerk of Union, sworn. 


9868. Mr. Redington.— Yon are Clerk of the Ballina 
Union ? — Yes. 

9869. Can you give me a statement ot the charges 
on the union at large in this union— first, as regards 
establishment charges! — Salaries included, £1,553. 

9870. What is the charge for union at large 
paupers! — £280. The out-door relief does not exceed 

"" a year. 


98»y. You have had pauper nurses in the hospital! 
Yes, two ; but they were discharged by the doctor. 

9890. Have you able-bodied men who are assistants 
in the infirmary 1 — Yes. 

9891. There is a lot of spare room m the work- 

house ?— Yes ; there is only about half the workhouse 
filled. . , 

9892. The guardians are able to give accommoda- 


_ i 9892. The guardians are ame to give diwmmuua 

paupers. . - , qqqa vVhat part of the workhouse did the guar- 

^»r.^S£3Z$! C0Btel 

9873 Take the clerk, for instance— would you be the paupers heie and in xviilala (— JNO. 
able to work the amalgamated unions with your pre- 9896. When were t 
o T aooi«hi.nt now. and T would 


able to work the amaigamaseu unions wiuu jun, ^ 

sent resources l—l hire no assistant now, and I would Septemte^tB 


ie paupers here and m xviilala s — i>o. 

9896. When were the contracts last taken ! — Last 


ie< 9874. Have you the list of salaries 1 — It is in the if there was 
return i have supplied to you, and which is accurate. 

9875- You have no assistant? — No; I have not had 


iptemoer zym. . 

9897. Your duties, I presume, would be increased 
amalgamation scheme carried out ? — 


9898 In what way ? — There would be additional 
'months. ' elector*! divisions, and tiro duty of keeping accounts 

slid mat is the master's salary ?-£78-that in- and looking after correspondence would be proper- 
. 9 , 87f> - , , tionately increased. There would be additional re- 


eludes value of rations. , 

9877. You have not formed an estimate of the in- 
creased duties that would be thrown on him ? — No. 

9878. Mr. Robinson Is he not paid for the entire 

of his time— to devote the entire of his time to the 
Board?— Yes. 

9879. His salary is not increased according to tne 
number of inmates ? — No. 

9880. What is the matron’s salary ? — £48, includ- 
ing value of rations. 

9881. Mr. Pratt.— Things are cheaper this year?— 

9882. Mr. Robinson.— If we increased the numbers 
in the infirmary would an increased number of atten- 
dants be required ? — Yes. 

9883. Can you tell me how many paupers there are 
in the house altogether at present — what is the 
average ?■- About 180 -winter and summer. There are 
163 at present in the house. 

9884. And in the infirmary how many on an 
average ?— Eighty-eight or ninety. 

9885. In the fever hospital are there any at present? 
—No 


and looting alter conrapuucuvb 
tionately increased. There would be additional re- 
lieving officers and rate collectors, and the duty alto- 
gether would be greater. 

9899. What salary did you give your assistant!— 
15s. a week. 

Mr. Burke (solicitor). — The assistant was brought 
in on account of the relief seed. He never had, pro- 
perly speaking, an assistant. 

9900. Mr. Robinson. — What do you think you 

could get a good and efficient assistant for? — £1 a week 
I should say. . 

9901. In what period of the year is your work 
heaviest? — From March to July. 

9902. How many relieving officers are there in the 
union? — Two. 

9903. Where do they live ?— In Ballina one, and 
Crossmolina the other. 

9904. How often does the Crosmolina man attend? 
— Every week. 

9905. Ami how often do the rate collectors attend? 
— Each alternate Tuesday. 

9906. Have you much spare time now ? — No. 

9907. What is your salary at present from all 
there in the sources ? — As clerk of the union, £125 ; returning 

officer, £10 ; executive sanitary officer, £30 ; clerk to 

, , ’ ... nor,. Rmcivrl £1 ft : 


imTt!— Two’ man ^ relieving officers officer, £10; executive sanitary omcer, boo ; cm * 

“6887. I see do™ here amongst the officers, a tenor local authorities, £80 ; clerk to Burial Board, £15 ; 

“hat doe” lie dol-He makes the clothing for the Parliamentary voters, £80; jurorslista, £18 13s. 3d., 
«TS~t from Registrar-General, fees as Supenntendent-Regis- 

he teach the b.yei-Yes ; the boy, are trar, about f 8 ; paid by Gov—t “/~J 
ant to him ; but he only works half time here, and the Franchise Act, £38. Total, £391 13s. 3d. 
hey dorft derive much benefit from it I think. 7907. At the present tun. you are just able to dis- 
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charge your duties ? — Well, I have an assistant at 
present unpaid — my brother, who helps me when 
there is a pressure. 

9908. If you had any additional duty you could not 
discharge it without assistance? — No. 

9909. Mr. Daly. — Do you work here many hours ? 
— Yes, and I work at home. 

9910. Mr. Redington. — You have no spare time 1 — 
No ; I work here from ten to four, and I do not think 
in office work I would be expected to do more than 
that. 

9911. Mr. Robinson. — I see the veterinary inspector 
gets £81 a year — is not that unusually high? — He gets 
£200 from the four unions, and his proportion is as- 
sessed on the valuation of these unions. 


9912. Is that fixed by the la,w or how? — It was 
fixed when he was first appointed, and they agreed to 
give him that. 

9913. Mr. Redington . — The Explosives Act ex- 
penses amount to £32. Why do not the magistrates 
get the police to do that duty ?— The guardians have 
repeatedly endeavoured to get them to do it. The 
guardians have no control. The order is issued by the 
Magistrates on the Treasurer, and he has to pay it. 

9914. What is the capacity of this house? — 1,078, 
including the hospital. 

9915. And the average number of inmates you said 
was 180 ? — About that. 

9916. Have you a contract for an ambulance? — 
There is a horse kept for the purpose. 


Baluna. 

Mr. P. W. 
M'Nulty. 


John O’Horo sworn. 


9917. Mr. Redington. — You are the master of the 
workhouse ? — Yes. 

9918. What is the number of paupers in the work- 
house? — 175 was the number last night. 

9919. Is this a part of the year when there are 
many or few ?— About the average number. There 
are rather more in March. 

9920. The total accommodation is 1,078? — Yes. 

9921. Have you made any measurements of the 
workhouse for Poor-law inquiries ? — -No. 

9922. Of that 175 how many are of the healthy 
class? — Eighty-nine, and the remainder sick, but of 
the eighty-nine twenty-seven are aged aiid infirm. 

9923. How many children ? — Thii’ty. 

9924. So practically there are very few healthy in 
the house ? — Yes. 

9925. Mr. Robinson. — How many healthy have you 
as wardsmen or assistants ? — Thirteen ; two men and 
eleven women. 

9927. Have you ever had the infirmary full ? — It is 
generally full. 

9928. Is it overcrowded? — No, there is generally 
the full number. 

9929. Is it not a fact that in the infirmary the main 
wing is given to the militia — portion is used by them ? 
— Yes, it would not be so crowded but for the militia. 

9930- Where are the infirm men ? — Mixed among 
the sick. 

9931. And if they had their own ward, and the 
militia were not there, there could be no overcrowding ? 
—No. 

9932. Where are the able-bodied men ? — They sleep 
in the male side of the house, but their day-room is in 
the infirmary. 

9933. Do you know how many there are in the in- 
firmary now ? — About 80. 

9934. How many militia come into the workhouse ? 
— About 200. It is supposed to accommodate 250 
militia. 

9935. Do they occupy the wards in the main build- 
ing 1 — Yes, but there are about three of those wards 
they do not sleep in, and they have their guard-room, 
and so on. They only sleep in one ward on the ground 
floor. 

9936. And do they sleep in the two wards above 
that? — Yes, directly above that. 

9937. And the two wards above that again, is that 

occupied by them? — Yes. It is the eastern wing, 

and the three wards directly over each other up to the 
top they sleep in. 

9938. Are they crowded with the 200 ? — They oc- 
cupy three other wards along with that. 

9939. What other wards ? — The boys’ wards. 

9940. Where are the boys accommodated? — While 
the militia are here they are over in the female side of 
the house. 

9941. So that when the militia are here there is a 
general upsetting ofthewholeclassification ? — Yes. We 
occupy no part of the male side when the militia are 
here. 


9942. How is the boys’ school occupied when the Mr. John 
militia are here ? — It is occupied by the militia as a O'Horo. 
store-room. 

9943. Do you know the cubic space and floor space 
allotted by the military authorities to the men ? — The 
militia and military space varies greatly, and we would 
put twice as many as the militia would into a ward. 

9944. So that where they put 200 you could accom- 
modate 400 ? — Yes, and it would not be half as many 
in the case of military. 

9945. Where are the able-bodied men ? — On the 
female side of the house, but there is a sort of separa- 
tion. 

9946. What ward do they occupy ? — The ward that 
the girls ought to occupy. 

9947. And where are the girls ? — At the back of the 

house — the west wing. They are separated, and they 

have able-bodied women over them. 

9948. Are you able to maintain any classification 
when the militia are here ? — Not very well. 

9949. Is there any communication between the 
sexes ? — They are shut off, but when any are passing to 
the infirmary they cannot do it without passing through 
the female side of the house. 

9950. Through the female yards? — Yes. 

9951. Do they pass through under the supervision of 
a responsible officer ? — Yes. The gii'ls, I may mention, 
are locked in the school-room during the day, and oc- 
cupy separate wards from the women at night. 

9952. So that the girls are practically isolated ? — 

Yes. 

9953. They use their own yard, and no one has 
access to it ? — No one, except the girls, and they are 
shut into their dormitories at night. 

9954. You have a horse here for the ambulance ? — 

Yes. 

9955. What distance do you send it ? — Sometimes 
as far as 12 or 1 3 miles. 

9956. As far as Letterbrick ? — Yes. 

9957. Are there any paupers from that division ? — 

Yes. 

9958. How do they come ? — Geneially we have to 
send the ambulance. 

9959. How far is it ? — About 15 English miles from 
this. 

Mr. Daly. — It is 13 Irish miles and more — sixteen 
mil es the furthest point. 

9960. Mr. Robinson. — Can you have a pauper re* 

moved that distance in one day? — Yes. The man 

would leave at twelve and be back at six. 

9961. What sort of an ambulance have you ? — It 
is rather weighty but comfortable. We have two — one 
for fever cases. 

9962. Is the carriage of the paupers an expensive 
item ? — Except what is lost by the horse being away. 

The horse is charged to the farm account. The horse 
works on the farm as well as conveys the paupers. 

9963. So I suppose it is just as much as he can 
do ? — Yes, and he draws the water for us. 

2 E 2 
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9964. Is there not water ? — No, there is a scheme, 
but the contract has not been carried out yet. 

Mr. Daly . — It is certainly not the fault of the 
guardians but of the contractor's. 


9965. Mr. Robinson . — Have you to employ labour- 
ers on the farm ? — No, we do not farm much. 

9966. How much land! — There is an acre about 
under tillage. 


Mr. John Duggan, Clerk of 

9967. Mr. Robinson.— Are you clerk of the 
Killala Union? — Yes. 

9968. What is the average number of paupers in 
the Killala workhouse ?— Eighty. 

9969. What is your estimate for the coming year? 

— I have not prepared the estimate yet. 

9970. Is eighty the number at present? — It was 
the number last Saturday. 

9971. Is that a fair average number ? — Yes, but I 
am afraid it will be higher next year. 

9972. What was the average daily number last 
year? — 104. 

9973. How many of these are sick and how many 
healthy? — Fifty-five sick, aged and infirm. 

9974. How many children? — Twenty-four. 

9975. You have no fever hospital? — No. There are 
no fever patients. 

9976. Have you a return of the salaries of the 
officers 1 — No, I have no return— I got no instructions 
to have it, but I can tell you. 

9977. What are they? — The chaplain has £50 a 
year (that is the Roman Catholic), and the Protestant 
£15. 

9978. What is the salary of the clerk ? — Including 
all emoluments £140. 

9979. And the master ? — £44. 

9980. And rations 1— No, that is it does not include 
rations — rations and fuel about £16. 

99S1. You have a matron and hospital nurse? — 
Yes, that is £24 a year and rations. 

9982. And the porter ? — £5 for the workhouse and 
£3 for the dispensary, and rations £5, and suit of 
clothes and boots. 

9983. And the schoolmaster ? — The schoolmistress 
gets £16. 

9984. What are the total establishment charges? — 
For the year 1886, £552. 

9985. Is that the average, or is it above or below 
it ?— In 1 885 it was £586, so you may take an average 
between the two. 

9986. What is the average weekly cost, per head, 
for maintenance and clothing ? — 2s. 7 \d. 

9987. Does that include clothing ?— No, with 
clothing it would be about 3s. d. It was that up 
to September last year, I believe, but I will supply 
the accurate figures afterwards. 

9988. Are the contract prices in food and clothing 
lower than in Ballina or higher ?— I cannot exactly 
say, but I can send you the contract prices and they 
can be compared. 

9989. What is the distance from the workhouse in 
Ballina to Killala ? — Nine miles, English. 

9990. What is the most remote electoral division 
in Killala Union from the workhouse? — Belderrig- 
more. It is portion of Kilfine South, which is 
six miles — portion of it is — from Killala. 

9991. How far from Ballina? — I cannot say. 

9992. Is Ballycastle thickly populated? — Yes. 

9993. How far is it from Killala?— About seven 
miles. 

9994. And how far from Ballina? — About fourteen 
miles, Irish. 

9995. What are the most populous districts in the 
Killala Union ? — Lacken South and North. 

9996. Is Kilfine West very populous? — No, not 

9997. How far is Ballycastle from Ballina? — About 
eighteen miles. 

9998. When were you appointed? — In 1878. 

9999. The master has been an officer there for a 
great many years? — As well as I remember, for twenty- 
three or twenty-four years. 


Killala Union, sworn. 

10000. And the porter? — About eighteen months. 

10001. Do you hold any other appointment? — No. 

10002. How were you employed before you were 
appointed clerk of the union? — I was farming a 
little. 

10003. Did you bring before the Board of Guardians 
of the Killala Union the letter of the Commissioners ? 
— Yes. 

10004. Had they a meeting?— Yes. 

10005. Did they come to a resolution? — Only 
nine were present ; six were for amalgamation with 
Ballina and three against it, and the whole of them 
were in favour of Ballina being amalgamated with 
Killala, but entirely opposed to Belmullet being amal- 
gamated with Ballina. 

10006. Did they give any grounds? -No; they 
merely talked the matter over. Belmullet is a bank- 
rupt union. 

10007. Was the question of amalgamation ever 
before the guardians previously ? — Well, I heard them 
discuss it in a careless sort of way. 

10008. Did they make any suggestion to the Com- 
missioners in ’76 ? — I am not aware, but I think if 
they did I would have heard. 

10009. Do you know under what head they antici- 
pated there would be a saving ?— Yes ; establishment 
charges. 

10010. But, having regard to the fact that paupers 
in Ballina are maintained at sixpence less than in 
Killala, would there not be a saving by their coming 

h ere did they make any calculation on the matter ? — 

No, I am not aware. 

10011. Have you had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the views of the ratepayers? — No, except the guar- 
dians. 

10012. Have you made any calculation yourself? 
—No. 

10013. What would be a fair compensation to 
yourself for disturbance ? — Two-thirds of my salary. 

1 0014. What would that be ? — £92 or £93. 

10015. What would that be, assessed all over the 
whole union ? — Something over a penny in the pound 
would he £86 or £87. 

10016. Mr. Redington. — Under the Franchise Act 
what do you get ? — I got £13 last year. Everything 
else is included in my salary. I was appointed to do 
a certain thing, and it includes all these. 

10017. What do you get as registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages, or is it included in your salary ? 

I do not get that out of the rates, but am paid by 

the Registrar-General 2d. every case. It is not paid 
to the Superintendent Registrar. 

10018. Who is that? — The doctor. 

10019. What is the salary of the medical officer of 
the workhouse ? — £50 a year. 

10020. How long is he in office ?— Since ’77. 

10021. Is he medical officer of the dispensary? — 
Yes. 

10022. What is the salary for that? — £90. 

10023. Has the expenditure of Killala Union in- 
creased of late? — No. 

10024. Do you think there would be a hardship in 
removing paupers from Lackin South or North, or 
Ballycastle to Ballina?— No, but there would want to 
be an hospital at Ballycastle. 

10025. Would there be more difficulty in removing 
cases from extreme parts of Killala to Ballina than 
from extreme parts of Ballina to Killala? — I think 
there would be more difficulty in removing them to 
Killala. There should be a hospital, however, at 
Ballycastle. An old woman there fell and got a hurt 
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and died the day after. She could not have been 
brought to Ballina. Her residence was Killala. 

10026. Have you estimated the rates for the coming 
year?— Not yet. 

10027. Mr. Robinson. — What are your debts at 
the present time? — I could not say at the present 
moment. 

10028. What are your uncollected rates? — £326 
about. There is a balance in the treasurer’s account in 
our favour of £163 or £164. 

10029. Is that all you owe the Treasury ?— No ; 
we owe them £500 too, for a loan on which we are 
paying interest. 

10030. On what authority ? — We had the sanction 
of the Local Government Board. 

10031. Did you ever include in the rate the amount 
necessary to wipe out this ? — Yes, but the guardians 
always struck it out. For the last four years they 
struck off ninepence in the pound. First year they 
struck off one penny, next twopence, then threepence, 
and then threepence — in all ninepence. 

10032. Can you tell what your debts are? — No; I 
sent a return some time ago to Capt. Sampson ; they 
were then £1,200. 

10033. What.canyou work the union for? — About 
£2,000 a year, or a little more. 

10034. Has all the seed rate been collected? — There 
is about £25 or £30 outstanding. There is £300 
due to the Commissioners of Public Works. 

10035. Was there any reason for striking off the 
§d. ? — That the estimate was too high. 

10036. For the ratepayers to meet ? — No, but for 
the wants of the union. 

10037. Under what head did they consider it a 
high estimate ? — They gave me no reason for it. 

10038. Do the majority of the guardians of Killala 
reside in the divisions they represent ? — All do except 
one, but he knows the wants and feelings of the 
people. 

10039. In the event of Killala being amalgamated 
with Ballina, would there be a tendency on the part 
of the Killala guardians to remain away?— I am afraid 
their visits here would be like angels’ visits. 

1 0040. Do they attend at Killala regularly ?— Some- 
times twelve, sometimes eight, and sometimes ten 
attend every fortnight. 

10041. How many do you generally have? — Be- 
tween eight and nine. 

10042. And you think they would not be likely to 
attend Ballina ? — They would not. 

10043. Is Ballina the market town for Killala ?— 
No. 


10044. Do the people of Ballycastle have any com- Ballina. 
munication with Ballina? — Yes ; it is from there they jj r _ j oIm 
get their goods. Duggan. 

10045. Ballina is the trade centre ? — Yes. 

10046. Do all the guardians of Killala occasionally 
come to Ballina? — That I cannot answer. 

10047. It is the railway centre of the union? — 

Yes. 

10048. Do they get their merchandize at Killala by 
sea or rail? — Partly by one and partly the other. 

10049. When by sea, is it landed at Killala or Bal- 
lina ? — Sometimes one, sometimes the other. 

10050. But, us a general rule, I suppose most of 
their merchandize comes from Ballina ? — Yes. 

10051. Mr. Pratt. — The valuation of the Killala 
Union is £20,409, what is the average rate ? — I cannot 
say. 

Mr. Redington. — All are 2s., except Kilfinane 
West. 

10052. Mr. Pratt. — What do the establishment 
charges come to in the pound? — In September, 1886, 
they were 6|d., in 1885 6|rf. in the pound. That was 
because there were large improvements made. 

10053. Where do the relieving officers reside ? — At 
Killala and Ballycastle. 

10054. Would they be able to attend here ? — Yes, 
by having their salaries increased. 

10055. Mr. Redington. — Why increased ?— Look at 
the distances. 

10056. What increase would you suggest ? — I would 
be inclined to increase it by £15 or £20. 

10057. He attends once a fortnight at Killala ? — 

Yes. 

10058. Is any inconvenience found from that arrange- 
ment ? — No. 

10059. If he attends here once a fortnight you would 
give him an increased salary? — Yes, say £15. 

10060. He would have to drive certain distances ? — 

Yes, such as from Ballycastle to Killala, and there 
would be the drive to Ballina. 

10061. How much would that be? — Some people 
get it for 5s., and then he would have to get his 
dinner. 

10062. Would he not get that at Killala? — Oh, he 
just gets a cake there. 

10063. Would you have accommodation for all the 
Ballina paupers?— Yes ; the workhouse would hold 
all. 

10064. How many does it accommodate? — 420, I 
think. 

10065. Which would Killala or Ballina be the most 
central 1 — Ballina, I should say. 


William Craven swore. 


10066. Mr. Redington . — Are you a guardian of the 
Ballina Union? — No ; but I am a ratepayer of both 
unions — in both Ballina and Killala. 

10067. What is your opinion on the subject of 
amalgamation ? — My opinion is that Killala is much 
more central than Ballina for the purpose of a union. 
Ballina is just at the extreme end of the whole three 
unions. We are near Crossmolina. In fact we are 
as near Crossmolina as Ballina is — at least the work- 
house is. The people from Balderrig and Ballycastle 
are nearer. 

10068. Are you in favour of amalgamation ? — Yes ; 
if Ballina was amalgamated with Killala. That is 
the proper solution. 

10069. Have you made any financial calculations 
leading you to the adoption of that proposition ? — No ; 
nothing more than this, that it is more central for the 
people, and far more accommodating too. And, besides, 
I think it would involve less expense than any other 
scheme that could be suggested. 

10070. Would it not be a greater inconvenience for 
the guardians of Ballina to attend at Killala than it 
would be for the guardians of Killala to attend at 
Ballina? — No, I do not think so. I think the posting 


could be done very conveniently from Killala, and William 
besides that there is some talk of a milway there. Craven. 
The men at Crossmolina are as near Killala as they are 
to Ballina, so that, in point of fact, I don’t think that 
there could be any objection in the way of convenience 
to the guardians of Ballina attending at Killala. 

10071. Do you think the workhouse at Killala 
would be able to accommodate all the paupers who 
would be within the amalgamated unions ? — Yes ; at 
the present time there are some supplemental houses 
at Nilln.la. — that is houses that are not used for the 
purpose of paupers. There are some occupied at pre- 
sent by turf. 

10072. Then you would have to cut up the work- 
house into small establishments ? — No, I don’t think 
so ; it is a good square building like this. 

10073. But would it not be a great expense fitting 
up these buildings that you say are at present occupied 
by turf, and making them suitable for the occupation 
of paupers? — No ; I don’t think so, for some of them 
are newly slated, and, indeed, nothing is required 
to be done except just to fit them up with beds 
and make them nice and comfortable. There are 
fireplaces, and they are floored splendidly with concrete 
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10074. Having regard to the fact that paupers are 
maintained at Ballina so much cheaper than they are 
at Killala, would it not involve a loss to have them 
brought to Killala ? — Well, there is no reason that 
they should be maintained cheaper at Ballina. I can 
see no reason why that should be so. We have mer- 
chants there who get meal and coal, and turf and 
other things ought to be as cheap as they are at 
Ballina. Besides the paupers could not bear coming 
into Ballina from Killala, and I know myself that they 
say that they are not at all as well treated here as they 
are at Killala. 

10075. Did you ever hear a complaint that they 
were not properly treated here ? — Well, yes ; at least 
from what I have heard the paupers say they don’t get 
as good food hex - e. 

10076. Have you heard that from paupers at 
Killala? — Yes ; and there are many who left Ballina 
just for the purpose of going into Killala. 

10077. So that in point of fact they go to Killala 
because they prefer it inasmuch as they would get 
better food ? — Yes ; they get very good food at 
Killala. 

10078. Do you think that many of these paupers 
who get food at Killala would work outside if they 
did not get that good food there? — Well, of course, 
they would have to do so ; but I know that they have 
a disinclination to come to Ballina. 

10079. Is the work given to the paupers at Killala 
less difficult than at Ballina? — Well, no; I don’t 
think they have a great deal to do here, as there is 


only an acre of ground. In Killala they have a 
garden, and it could be worked, and there is every 
opportunity of providing a good deal of labour for an 
increased number of paupers. Besides, we have water 
there, and a very good supply. We have a good pump 
in the yard, and there is coal, and I think this amalga- 
mation suggested, that is of joining Killala with Ballina, 
if I am to judge from the evidence, one would imagine 
that it is for the purpose of raising the salaries of some, 
and giving salaries to others for doing nothing more 
than is done at present. 

10080. How do you make out that ? — Well, the re- 
lieving officer should be paid about £15 or £20. 

10081. Do you think that? — Well, I heard it. My own 
opinion is that the offices are too highly paid at present. 

10082. Does that observation apply to this union as 
well as to Killala ? — Well, indeed, it is more applicable 
to this union than to ours. 

10083. Mr. Daly. — You think they could discharge 
more duty — do more work for the pay they get ? — I 
do ; and, in my opinion, if the appointments were 
thrown open to competition, like the contractors, you 
would get just as efficient officers and get them 
cheaper. 

10083a. Have you got the contract for milk in 
the Killala workhouse ? — Yes ; and if anyone will take 
it off my hands I will gladly give it to him. 

10084. Mr. Robinson. — Is it a fact that you are 
one of the contractors ? — Yes, and at a rate that does 
not pay me. 

10085. You are not a guardian? — No. 


Sir Charles 
Knox Gore, 
Bart. 


Sir Charles Knox 

10086. Mr. Robinson. — Are you the Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians of the Ballina Union? — Yes; of 
both Ballina and Killala. 

10087. Have you formed an opinion as to the 
benefit or otherwise of amalgamation? — Yes. 

10087a. What is your opinion on the subject? — I 
think that there are strong arguments both ways. 
There are strong advantages and disadvantages. 

10088. Could you mention them? — The chief ad- 
vantage which I suppose has drawn attention to the 
matter and made the subject be spoken of for a long 
time is this — that it is considered that owing to the 
inclination to give outdoor relief, the great amount of 
outdoor relief given and the large expenditure on 
establishment charges, that these latter amount to 
a much larger sum than is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the number of paupers in the house. I think 
the idea is that we might manage to keep all the in- 
door paupers in the one workhouse and with the one 
staff, and that the result of amalgamating the Killala, 
or rather the joining of the Killala to this Union 
would be a financial saving to both. In that way it 
is supposed, and I have no doubt with some reason, 
that a saving would be effected. 

10089. Would you be in favour of amalgamating 
the three unions of Belmullet, Killala, and Ballina? 
— I am not prepared to give an opinion as to the 
advisability or otherwise of amalgamating the three. 

I certainly do not think amalgamation with Belmullet 
would be of advantage. But it is not to be forgotten 
that the officers of Killala Union, in the event of 
amalgamation, would have to be compensated with 
two thirds of their salaries. 

10090. Mr. Robinson. — No, not necessarily. It 
would be quite optional. 

Witness. — Well, it has always been carried out, and 
it is only natural to suppose that in carrying out any 
arrangement, such as that proposed, that these people 
would not be worse treated than others under similar 
circumstances in the past, and therefore we may 
assume that these officers will get their compensation. 

Mr. Robinson. — In an amalgamation the cost of 
compensation would be assessed on the union which 
lost these officers. 


Gore, Bart., sworn. 

Witness. — Yes, but practically if you carry out 
amalgamation, and if you injure one you necessarily 
injure the whole. 

Mr. Robinson. — Well, the cost would be assessed 
upon Killala, and the electoral divisions of Ballina 
would not have to pay any of it. 

Witness. — Another important question arises. If a 
question arose and it was found necessary to give 
additional help to Ballina in the way of additional 
officers or increased salaries that would tell against 
the economy. 

10091. Mr. Robinson. — Do you consider that for 
the salary you pay your master that he is bound to 

devote his whole time to the service of the union ? 

Yes. 

10092. In the crush of paupers in the union, when 
an unusually large number would come into the house, 
his payment is not increased I presume? — No ; but a 
case might arise where it would be necessary to give 
him additional help. 

10093. Do you think that under any circumstances 
it would be necessary to give the master extra remu- 
neration ? — No, I do not think so. 

10094. Now, as to the clerk — would it be necessary 
to give extra remuneration? — Well, I think you will 
have to give him assistance. 

10095. He estimated that at £52 a year. Would you 
think that reasonable ?— Well, I am quite sure that 
it would if he says it would be reasonable. I certainly 
do not think it would be excessive. 

10096. The clerk’s idea is that there should be two 
— that is, that he should have assistance ? — Well, I 
have no doubt if the duties were largely increased it 
would be only fair that he should have additional pay- 
ment or the help of an assistant. 

10097 . Do you think that there would be any great 
difficulty in the way of the Killala guardians attend- 
ing the meetings of the board of guardians at Ballina? 

No, I do not think there would be. I have experience 
of Killala and I believe that they would be able to at- 
tend ; as their chairman, I may say that they are in- 
dustrious, attentive guardians, and anxious to do their 
work well. 

10098. Do you think any of the guardians would 
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be inconvenienced? — Well, yes : Belderrig for instance. 
In that case there -would be an inconvenience, but 
that is not a matter of very much consequence. 

10099. If you had a railway to Belmullet would it 
overcome your objection ? — Yes ; but we would have 
to depend very much, too largely in fact, upon the 
judgment of the local guardians, and of course we 
would like to have our own opinion. 

10100. In Killala you meet once a fortnight, would 
it be convenient for Ballina to meet once a fortnight ? 
— It would have to be done. 

10102. Would the inconvenience of the guardians 
of the Killala board in coming here be lessened by this 
board meeting once a fortnight ? — Yes. 

10103. You were a member of the board when the 
three unions were in one ? — No ; that was long before 
my time, I only became a guardian of this union in 
1873 or 1874. 

10104. Is it your opinion that amalgamation with 
Killala would be beneficial without Belmullet ? — I am 
opposed to amalgation with Belmullet. 

10105. What is your chief reason for that? —Well, 
I do not see why we should join them, they have been 
a bankrupt union always, and you would not care to 
enter into partnership with a bankrupt union. 

10106. Mr. Redington. — The charges would be 
spread over a very wide area ? — Still I do not see any 
advantage that it would be to us, one portion of the 
house being rotten would very much weaken the rest. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt, there might be 
an advantage to Ballina to be amalgamated with 
Killala, having a better establishment here ; but then 
I see a disadvantage there too. A point that is rather 
a difficulty in amalgamating with Killala is this — 
what are you going to do with invalids out at say 
Belderrig. 

10107. Mr. Robinson. — What do you do now, they 
are not removed ? — True, and the question is whether 
it would not be well to have a place for invalids at 
Ballycastle. 

10108. It is only fourteen miles from Ballina? — 
It would be, of course, greatly a matter for the doctor. 

10109. Canyon name any union where there are 
not places four-teen miles distant from the workhouse ? 
— I cannot say. 

10110. Assuming an hospital had to be established 
at one of these distant places, do you think it should 
be under the Public Health Act or the Poor Law Act 
— if under the Public Health Act it would be charged 
to the district — if under the Poor Law Act it would 
be charged to the whole amalgated unions ?-— I think 
it should be at the expense of the amalgamated unions. 

1011 1. Why so, when it is only for the benefit of 
one district ? — Well, I cannot say, but it would be, 
after all, a consequence of amalgamation. 

10112. Mr. Redington. — If the result of uniting 
Belmullet with the two unions was to reduce the 
rates in Ballina, would you be in favour of it ? — I do 
not think, having regard to the whole question, that 
I can fairly say that; though, if there was no loss 
to Ballina, of course the objection is to a great ex- 
tent removed, but that should be very clearly shown. 
I may mention here that a good many of us are of 


opinion that the workhouse is not sufficiently Ballina. 
availed of in this place. There is a great disposi- gir Charles 
tion amongst benevolent individuals to give out-door Knox Gore, 
relief, but I am afraid if you amalgamated the three Bart, 
unions, you would have a great difficulty in pro- 
viding accommodation. 

10113. Mr. Daly. — Has there not been a great 
saving by out-door relief? — No; in individual cases, 
no doubt, there appears to be, but the fact of extend- 
ing or encouraging the development of out-door 
relief encourages large numbers to apply to it, who 
probably would not if the first parties were obliged to 
enter the workhouse. 

Mr. Daly. — My experience in Castlebar is, that by 
giving out-door relief, what cost us hundreds would 
have involved thousands of pounds if we made them 
come into the house. 

10114. Mr. Robinson. — What test did you apply? 

Mr. Daly. — That we knew they were destitute. 

10115. Mi-. Robinson. — Do you think there is any 
affectual means of ascertaining the destitution of per- 
sons applying; you must take the word of the 
relieving officer ? 

Witness. — The guardian of the district is a good 
authority. I generally try to elicit the opinions of 
both. 

10116. If Belmullet was amalgamated with Ballina, 
would the efficiency of the workhouse test be, in 
your opinion, weakened? — Yes. I do not think the 
relieving officer would be able to apply the test. 

10117. Do the relieving officers apply the test here 
at all ? — I think they do. 

10118. In the case of Belmullet being joined, they 
could not, you say, apply that test to the same extent f 
— A great deal depends, of course, on the character 
of the relieving officer. Some men find it more difficult 
than others to say “ no.” In this disti-ict we derive a 
great deal of assistance from the guardians. 

10119. Do you think that there would be any very 
considerable increase in the cost of stationery, adver- 
tisements, etc., in the case of amalgamation ? — There 
would be some, no doubt, but the printing contracts 
ai-e very reasonable. 

10120. Do you know have the circumstances of the 
country altered much since the three unions were 
formed ; are there not less people? — No doubt about 
that, 

10121. And less necessity for workhouses, perhaps? 

— I would not say that, though, perhaps, not the 
same need for so many. 

10122. As I take it, Sir Chai-les, your objections 
are, first, to amalgamation with Belmullet, because 
the result would be injurious ? — Yes, to the sick and 
destitute, and of no advantage to us, so far as we can 
see. 

10123. And that it would involve the management 
of the affairs of the union being conducted by guar- 
dians not acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people, and that many of the guardians could not 
attend ? — Yes. 

Mr. Robinson. — We have received a memorial from 
the Rev. Mr. Durcan, p.p., Bangor Erris, Kiltane, 
in favour of amalgamation. 


Mr. Joseph Pratt, p.l.g., sworn. 


10124. Mr. Redington. — Have you formed an 
opinion about the question of amalgamation ? — Yes ; 
I am in favour of it so far as amalgamation with Kil- 
lala is concerned, but not with Belmullet. I do not 
see how we could work with them at all. We have 
no sufficient knowledge of it, and the guardians would 
be unlikely to attend here. We have no knowledge 
of Belmullet that would justify our encouraging 
annexation with it in any shape or form. 

10125. Why do you think there would be a bad 
attendance ? — Because of the great distances. 

10126. You are a constant attendant at this Board ? 
—Yes. 


10127. Do the guardians of the remote divisions of Mr - Joseph 
Ballina attend here? — The meetings are chiefly Pratt ’ p ' 1 " 0 ' 
attended by those in or near the town who represent 
the people. 

10128. Can they speak for the people in the remote 
districts ? — They receive information about them 
which enables them to do so. 

10129. Do you think that guardians from Belmullet 
would attend here once a fortnight ? — I do not think 
they would. 

10130. Ballina is the trade centre for Belmullet and 
not Westport ? — Principally Ballina. 

10131. If it were shown that a great financial 
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advantage would accrue from amalgamation of the 
three unions would you support it ? — I do not think 
we could work Belmullet. 

10132. Assuming the guardians did not attend ? — 
Yes ; it would be impossible. 

10133. What would you want information about ? 
— About the poor of the district. 

10134. Could you not trust to the relieving officers ? 
— Well, no, for then we might not have guardians at 
all. 


INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

10135. Do the representatives of the different 
divisions attend here from time to time punctually ? — 
Yes ; there is a very good attendance of guardians. 

10136. Do you think the annexation of Killala 
would be of advantage? — Yes. 

10137. You would see no hardship to the poor by 
such annexation? — No ; we would add £20,000 to the 
valuation of BaJlina, and have very little additional 
charges. 


Mr. James Daly, P.L.G., sworn. 


10138. Mr. Robinson. — You are the guardian of the 
Letterbrick division ? — Y es. 

10139. Do you know the division well? — I hold a 
farm of land there. 

10140. Do you know the condition of the people 
there ? — I do fairly well. 

1 0141. Are they a poor class of people ? — As a rule, 
yes. 

10142. Do you think many of them obtain relief in 
the workhouse ? — Not many — there are two from there 
in the workhouse. 

10143. Is there any difficulty in removing cases of 
sickness to the workhouse ? — I never heard of any ; in 
such cases the people would get a trifle of out-door 
relief. 

10144. But when they have had to come to the 
house have you heard of any hardship in removing 
them ? — No. 

10145. If there had been you would have heard it ? 
—Yes. 

10146. How long are you connected with the divi- 
sion ? — Since 1876, I think. 

10147. Have you formed any opinion on the sub- 
ject of amalgamation ? — My opinion is that amalgama- 
tion would be of advantage on the whole. I would be 
for recasting all the unions of the county, and of hav- 
ing three instead of nine. 

10148. Where ? — Three central unions ; and I would 
be more liberal in the way of out-door relief to those 
suffering temporary distress, and those who are infirm 
and sickly I would remove to the workhouse in a cen- 
tral place. I would have the young people in indus- 
trial schools, which I would constitute, instead of hav- 
ing them with the workhouse brand — to be brought 
up self-reliant and not a burthen on the rates. I am 
a' guardian for two unions and vice-chairman of 
Castlebar board, which is a well managed board. I 
report the proceedings of several boards of guardians, 
and am a pretty good authority as to every union in 
the county. I would recast all the unions. I do not 
believe that Swinford should come within a few miles 
of Ballina, or Westport within a few miles of Castle- 
bar. There is only one asylum in the county, and if 
you had only one union it would be sufficient, and the 
rates would be half what they are. 


10149. What would you do with the ordinary paupers ? 
— In this workhouse there are able-bodied females 
who, perhaps, through some misfortune of their own 
are sent here, and I would have a reformatory for 
them. There are twelve or thirteen women here as 
hospital nurses, where two would be sufficient. The 
poor people get very little of the good things of the 
house. 

10150. Where would you send these able-bodied 
women ? — I would have three establishments. A re- 
formatory for them 

10151. But what would you do with those of good 
character ? — I would have three workhouses, simply — 
one for each class. 

10152. Three workhouses? — Yes. I would have 
an industrial school for the children, something like a 
cottage hospital, at Belmullet, so that cases could be 
looked after there, and the doctor take charge of the 
entire dispensary district. 

10153. What would you do with able-bodied men 
in Belmullet ? — If destitute, give them out-door relief. 
As I said before, we relieve for hundreds what would 
cost thousands elsewhere, by the judicious application 
of out-door relief. The result is that a timely aid of 
that kind saves people from the workhouse, who other- 
wise would become permanent charges on the rates for 
their lives. I know one man, named Hopkins. We 
gave him seed for his land, from four to six stone, 
from the 1st of May to August. He put down the 
crop, and he is now a pretty fair tenant, who would 
likely have been a pauper inmate but for that. I 
brought Captain Sampson into his house. He is a 
tenant of Miss Gardner’s, who is the chief cause of 
his destitution. 

10154. That was under the Relief of Distress Act? 
— Yes, and it might have been more generously 
applied. I would be glad to see that Act, not tem- 
porary, but a general thing, and if the guardians did 
their duty it would be a useful measure. I do not 
say that this union is a paragon of perfection. I do 
not believe the amalgamation of Ballina and Belmullet 
will affect the rates of Ballina, but if you extend the 
area it will reduce the rates by fourpence in the 
pound. 


Mr. Robert Paget Burke, Solicitor, sworn. 


10155. Mr. Redington. — Have you formed an 
opinion on the subject of amalgamation ? — Yes. 

10156. You are a guardian of the union? — Yes. 

10157. For what division? — For Ballina, which I 
represent for thirty years. The matter came before 
the guardians on Friday, and I gave it the best con- 
sideration I could. 

10158. What are your views ? — Some people are 
inclined to think that the unions ought to be left the 
way they are. I am not in favour of change ; but if 
there is a change it should be to amalgamate Killala 
with Ballina. I witnessed the distress in ’46 and ’47, 
and am opposed to amalgamation with Belmullet 
most strongly. I believe it could never be worked, and 
I think that in the interests of the poor of Belmullet, 
the distances are too far for the conveyance of paupers. 
There would be places sixty miles away, and such a 


course as that of amalgamation with Belmullet would 
simply amount to depriving the destitute of what the 
Poor Law contemplated they should obtain. 

10159. Mr. Redington . — If they could not be con- 
veyed to the workhouse they could get out-door relief? 
— But the guardians would not and could not attend, 
and the thing could not work ; and it would subject 
the poor to incalculable harm and hardship. 

10160. Those who got out-door relief would not be 
affected? — Yes — first, the person should seek the 
relieving officer ; then the vastness of the district and 
the possible delays are not to be forgotten ; then the 
difficulty of conveying sick and feeble persons. 

10161. But at present do they not go long distances 
to Belmullet? — Well, perhaps it would be a radious of 
sixteen or seventeen miles, and the people of Bel- 
mullet have been reduced in numbers by one-half in 
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my time. I think that the establishment charges 
might be reduced. It was said that if there was 
amalgamation the duties of the clerk would be in- 
creased, but I do not think the clerk would ask for 
sixpence of an increase. I recollect when there was 
upwards of 3,000 in the house, and the salary of the 
clerk was £70 a year, and his duties were from 
morning till night. That is not as it is now. 

10162. Mr. Robinson. — Are the rates oppressive in 
Ballina Division ? — Yes, exceedingly. 

10163. Is there any reason for enlarging the union 
on the ground that the rates are very large ? — If it is 
extended I would be in favour of annexation with 
Killala, of joining it to us. 


10164. Mr. Reding ton. — Are you sure the rates are 
4s. 8d. 1—1 am paying 4s. 8 d. poor rate, water rate, 
and sanitary rate. 

10165. Have you property in Killala? — Yes. 

10166. Are the rates high there? — Yes. 

10167. Is there any reason for increasing the area 
of that union by adding it to Ballina ? — I think so, if 
there is to be any change at all. 

10168. Do I understand you to say that you would 
prefer the unions to be left as they are ? — Yes ; I do 
not . press it, but if is considered desirable in 
the interests of the ratepayers or of the poor that 
there should be amalgamation, then it should be an 
amalgamation of Killala and Ballina only. 


Ballina. 

Mr. Robert 
I’tget Burke 


Mr. David Walsh, p.l.g., sworn. 


10169. Mr. Robinson. — Are you a member of the 
Killala Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

10170. Are you in favour of the amalgamation of 
Killala and Ballina ’ — Yes. 

10171. And with Belmullet? —No. 

10172. You think there would be a financial gain 


by amalgamation, a gain to Killala? — Yes. The Mr. David 
valuation is very small (£20,000), and the officials, Walsh, p.l.g. 
the staff altogether, receive about £1,000 a year. It 
is the general opinion of the guardians that there 
should be amalgamation. 


Mr. Joseph Kelly, d.v.o., sworn. 


10173. Mr. Redington. — You are the deputy vice- 
chairman of the Ballina Board ?■ — Yes. 

10174. What are your views?— I would be in 
favour of amalgamating the three unions. I think 
that the larger the area the lighter the taxation must 
be. I have not the slightest objection to amalgamate 
Belmullet with Ballina. 

10175. Would there be any hardship, in your 
opinion, to the poor of Belmullet by amalgamation 
with Ballina ? — No, I think not. 

10176. If a person wanted to come to the house 
from Belmullet would it not be a great inoonvenience ? 
— No, unless in certain circumstances. If he was very 


bad he could get out-door relief. I would be in favour 
at the same time of having a hospital at Belmullet. 

10177. Do you think the ordinary pauper ought to 
get out-door relief? — I do, and the guardians would 
see that it was not abused, knowing that they would 
have to bear the taxation. 

10178. Do you think the guardians would attend 
here from Belmullet ? — Surely ; they are here nearly 
every week, for Ballina is the great emporium. 

10179. They spend a night here? — They often 
spend a week here, without any board to come to 
at all. 


Mr. Joseph 
Kolly, d.v.c. 


Mr. Bartholomew Higgins, p.l.g., sworn. 


10180. Mr. Redington. — You are a guardian of the 
Ballina union ? — Yes. 

10181. What is your view on the question? — I 
would combine Killala with this union, but am totally 
opposed to Belmullet. 

10182. On what ground ? — That it is so distant, and 
I do not want to have them. 

10183. If you lost no money by it, would you 


object ? — I oould see no reason for it. It is alogether Mr. Bartliolo- 
too remote. mew Higgins, 

10184. You have just heard that a great many 
Belmullet guardians spent their time here ?— I am quite 
sure they would not attend the Board regularly. As 
to Killala, however, I believe amalgamation would be 
a great saving to the rate payers. 


Rev. Janies Dtircan, P.P., sworn. 


10185. Mr. Robinson — You are the parish priest of 
Bangor Erris, Kiltain ? — Yes. 

10186. You sent in this memorial advocating 
amalgamation ? — Yes. 

10187. Are you of opinion the amalgamation ad- 
vocated in that memorial would be a benefit? — Yes. 

10188. Would it not be an inconvenience to the 
poor, having regard to the distanoe ? — It would increase 
outdoor relief. 

10189. And you do not think the poor would 
suffer ? — No. 


10190. Would there not be an increase of pauperism Rev j am( , 
if there was no workhouse test, and outdoor relief in- Durcan, p r. 
creased? — No. The people have the greatest repug- 
nance to come into the workhouse, and they woidd 
prefer outdoor relief, which in very many cases would 
prevent their becoming permanent paupers. 

10191. You say the management of the guardians 
at Belmullet is bad ? — It is the opinion of those who 
signed that memorial. 


Mr. Peter Coleman, p.l.g., sworn. 


10192. Mr. Redington. — You are a guardian of this 
union? — Yes. 

10193. Have you formed an opinion on the subject 
of amalgamation ? — Yes. 

10194. Are you in favour of it ? — Yes, in favour of 
amalgamation with Killala. 

10195. But not with Belmullet? — No. Because it 
would interfere with the interests of the poor, and the 


salaries of the officers, the relieving officers and Mr Peter 
collectors would of necessity be increased, whilst the Coleman, 
great distances and the fortnightly attendances would 
prevent the due discharge of their duties. 

10196. Would the Belmullet guardians attend? — 

No, I do not believe they would ; certainly they would 
not attend regularly. 

The inquiry terminated. 

2 F 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
Table II. — Expenditure and Grants. 


Belmullet Union. 


Electobal Division. 

Valuation 


Population. 

Expenditure. 



Excess of 
Expenditure 

Poundage of 
Excess on 
Valuation. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ <i. 

d. 

8. d. 

Bangor, 

421 

0 

0 

508 

83 

2 

9 

68 

0 

0 

15 2 

9 

0 8| 

Barroosky, 

320 

0 

0 

450 

101 

5 

2 

88 

0 

0 

13 5 

2 

0 10 

Belmullet, 

1,835 

0 

0 

3,021 

337 

4 

2 

331 

0 

0 

6 4 

2 

0 Of 

Binghamstown, North, 

1,590 

0 

0 

1,823 

237 

18 

0 

171 

0 

0 

66 18 

0 

0 10 

Binghamstown, South, 

1,753 

0 

0 

1,994 

320 

18 

9 

262 

0 

0 

58 18 

9 

0 8 

Glenamoy, 

298 

0 

0 

398 

111 

12 

10 

106 

0 

0 

5 12 

10 

0 4£ 

Glencastle, 

641 

0 

0 

1,196 

184 

11 

9 

149 

0 

0 

37 11 

9 

1 2 

Glenco, 

468 

0 

0 

331 

47 

4 

6 

29 

0 

0 

18 4 

6 

0 9f 

Goolamore, 

531 

0 

0 

588 

122 

8 

5 

96 

0 

0 

26 8 

5 

1 0 

Knockadaff, 

418 

0 

0 

661 

182 

0 

0 

163 

0 

0 

19 0 

0 

0 11 

Knocknalower, 

872 

0 

0 

1,717 

435 

16 

0 

388 

0 

0 

47 16 

0 

1 If 

Muingnabo, 

404 

0 

0 

765 

180 

18 

4 

180 18 

4 

— 


— 

Muings, . 

320 

0 

0 

755 

154 

3 

5 

136 

0 

0 

18 3 

5 

i if 

Ratbhill, . 

797 

0 

0 

2,026 

356 

4 

2 

304 

1 

8 

52 2 

6 

1 3f 

Sheskin, . 

226 

0 

0 

218 

26 

1 

4 

11 

0 

0 

15 1 

4 

1 4 

Total, 

10,894 

0 

0 

16,451 

2,881 

9 

7 

2,481 

0 

0 

400 9 

7 

Average. 
0s. 8f d. 


Clifden Union. 


Ballynakill, 


1,258 

0 

0 

860 

221 

17 

3 

53 

0 

0 

168 

17 

3 

2 

8f 

Bencorr, . 


748 

0 

0 

371 

93 

12 

11 

35 

0 

0 

58 

12 

11 

1 

6? 

Bunowen, . 


1,113 

0 

0 

1,683 

438 

1 

0 

207 

0 

0 

231 

1 

0 

4 

if 

Cleggan, 


752 

0 

0 

656 

240 

15 

2 

121 

0 

0 

119 

15 

2 

3 

H 

Clifden, . 


2,954 

0 

0 

3,641 

816 

1 

7 

355 

0 

0 

461 

1 


3 

1* 

Cushkillary, 


681 

0 

0 

509 

142 

17 

6 

35 

0 

0 

107 

17 

6 

3 

2 

Derrycunlagh, 


673 

0 

0 

238 

58 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

38 

4 

0 

1 

if 

Derrylea, . 


397 

0 

0 

327 

101 

15 

1 

31 

0 

0 

70 

15 

1 

3 

6f 

Doonloughan, 


652 

0 

0 

720 

197 

3 

7 

97 

0 

0 

100 

3 

7 

3 

1 

Errislannon, 


681 

0 

0 

1,058 

342 

7 

0 

200 

0 

0 

142 

7 

0 

4 

2f 

Illion, 


116 

0 

0 

317 

123 

17 

2 

99 

0 

0 

24 

17 

2 

4 

3£ 

Iniskbofin, 


582 

0 

0, 

1,166 

447 

17 

8 

325 

0 

0 

122 

17 

8 

4 

2f 

ICnockboy, 


1,193 

0 

0 

2,544 

884 

8 

6 

619 

0 

0 

265 

8 

6 

4 


Moyrus, . 


1,005 

0 

0 

1,044 

353 

6 

5 

132 

0 

0 

221 

6 

5 

4 


Owengowla, 


379 

0 

0 

977 

344 

19 

2 

265 

0 

0 

79 

19 

2 

4 

n 

Binvyle, . 


1,994 

0 

0 

2,656 

733 

3 

7 

350 

0 

0 

383 

3 

7 

3 

10 

Itoundstone, 


1,119 

0 

0 

1,579 

484 

1 

5 

332 

0 

0 

152 

1 

5 

2 

8£ 

Silerna, 


917 

0 

0 

2,164 

798 

17 

5 

609 

0 

0 

189 

17 

5 

4 

If 

Skannive, . 


667 

0 

0 

1,749 

672 

18 

9 

537 

0 

0 

135 

18 

9 

4 

1 

Total, 


17,881 

0 

0 

24,259 

7,496 

5 

2 

4,422 

0 

0 

3,074 

5 

2 

Average. 
3 5f 
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Galway Union, 


Electoral Division. 

Valuation. 

Population. 

Expenditure. 

Grapes. 

Excess of 
Expenditure 
over Grants. 

Poundage of 
Excess on 
Valuation. 




£ 

a. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

Annaglidown, 



1,618 

0 

0 

1,585 

31 4 

8 

• 

0 

0 

22 

4 

8 

0 3i 

Augbrim, 



1,869 

0 

0 

627 

23 1 

0 

- 



23 

1 

0 

0 3 

Ballynacourty, 



2,753 

0 

0 

816 

30 11 

2 

- 

- 


30 

11 

2 

0 2f 

Ballintemple, 



1,998 

0 

0 

808 

18 2 

10 

- 

- 


18 

2 

10 

0 2£ 

Bama, 



2,262 

0 

0 

1,645 

105 10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

85 

10 

0 

0 9 

Belleville, 



1,476 

0 

0 

334 

1 12 

0 

- 

- 


1 

12 

0 

0 0* 

Cammore, 



1,411 

0 

0 

832 

- 


- 

- 



- 


- 

Carrowbrowne, 



989 

0 

0 

785 

- 


- 

- 



- 


- 

Clare-Galway, 



1,728 

0 

0 

1,238 

1 1 

0 

- 

- 


1 

1 

0 

0 Oi 

Clarinbridge, 



3,604 

0 

0 

1,049 

0 6 

0 

- 

- 


0 

6 

0 

- 

Deerpark, 



1,277 

0 

0 

892 

0 4 

0 

- 

- 


0 

4 

0 

- 

Furbogh, 



860 

0 

0 

750 

52 5 

4 

24 

0 

0 

28 

5 

4 

0 8 

Galway, . 



28,727 

0 

0 

16,607 

6 15 

6 

- 

- 


5 

15 

6 

- 

Inishmore, 



1,567 

0 

0 

3,163 

576 12 

2 

370 

0 

0 

206 

12 

2 

2 7} 

Kilcummin, 



912 

0 

0 

1,979 

197 5 

4 

110 

0 

0 

87 

5 

4 

1 11 

Killannin, 



667 

0 

0 

950 

139 0 

6 

85 

0 

0 

54 

0 

6 

i H 

Lackaghbeg, 



1,620 

0 

0 

627 

- 


- 

- 



- 


- 

Liscananaun, 



1,641 

0 

0 

1,288 

22 11 

0 

- 

- 


22 

11 

0 

0 3* 

Lisheenavalla, 



703 

0 

0 

456 

- 


- 

- 



- 


- 

Moycullen, 



940 

0 

0 

775 

19 12 

0 

- 

- 


19 12 

0 

0 5 

Oranmore, 



2,103 

0 

0 

972 

59 14 

0 

15 

0 

0 

44 

14 

0 

0 5 

Selema, . 



666 

0 

0 

1,293 

168 10 

10 

85 

0 

0 

83 

10 

10 

2 6 

Slieveaneena, 



978 

0 

0 

1,116 

55 19 

6 

28 

0 

0 

27 19 

6 

0 6| 

Spiddle, . 



814 

0 

0 

1,410 

89 19 

2 

38 

0 

0 

51 

19 

2 

I Si 

Stradbally, 



1,437 

0 

0 

294 

16 15 

0 

- 

- 


16 

15 

0 

0 2f 

Tullokyne, 



1,332 

0 

0 

810 

47 16 

0 

18 

0 

0 

29 

16 

0 

0 5£ 
















Average, 

Total, 



65,952 

0 

0 

43,101 

1,663 9 

0 

802 

0 

0 

861 

9 

0 

0s. Z\d. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
Ougiitera.rd Union. 


Electoral Divisions. 

Valuation. 

Population. 

Expenditure. 

Grants. 

over Grants. 

Poundage ol 
Excess on 
Valuation. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Camus 

242 

0 

0 

518 

175 

10 4 

150 

0 

0 

25 

10 4 

2 H 

Cloonbur, . 

3,098 

0 

0 

2,681 

1174 

4 4 

238 

0 

0 

936 

4 4 

6 Oi 

Cong, 

1,248 

0 

0 

1,912 

840 

2 10 

458 

0 

0 

382 

2 10 

6 li 

Crumpaun, 

940 

0 

0 

2,473 

591 

18 4 

465 

0 

0 

126 

18 4 

2 8* 

Cur, 

451 

0 

0 

510 

189 

16 4 

60 

0 

0 

129 16 4 

5 9 

Gorumna, . 

891 

0 

0 

2,739 

833 

8 5 

710 

0 

0 

123 

8 5 

2 9 f 

Kilcummin, 

164 

0 

0 

335 

177 

15 6 

128 

0 

0 

49 

15 6 

6 Of 

Letterbrickaun, 

723 

0 

0 

722 

193 11 10 

45 

0 

0 

148 

11 10 

4 If 

Letterfore, 

702 

0 

0 

548 

257 11 4 

123 

0 

0 

134 11 4 

3 10 

Lettermore, 

452 

0 

0 

1,643 

332 

0 1 

300 

0 

0 

32 

0 1 

1 5 

Ougbterard, 

2,404 

0 

0 

2,527 

714 

4 1 

410 

0 

0 

304 

4 1 

2 6f 

Ross, 

437 

0 

0 

334 

130 

2 8 

40 

0 

0 

90 

2 8 

4 1$ 

Turlough, . 

980 

0 

0 

1,722 

643 

6 1 

617 

0 

0 

26 

6 1 

0 6* 

Wormhole, 

2,281 

0 

0 

2,041 

828 

3 0 

273 

0 

0 

555 

3 0 

4 10* 

Total, . 

15,013 

0 

0 

20,705 

7,081 

15 2 

4,017 

0 

o' 

3,064 

15 2 

Average, 
4s. Id. 


Swineford Union. 


Agbamore, 

1,659 

0 

0 

1,950 

225 

19 

7 

125 

0 

0 

100 

19 

7 

1 

2f 

Ballinamore, 

2,106 

0 

0 

1,178 

99 

5 

5 

51 

0 

0 

84 

5 

5 

0 

H 

Boliola, .... 

1,582 

0 

0 

1,036 

165 

4 

0 

29 

0 

0 

136 

4 

0 

1 

8f 

Brackloon, 

1,658 

0 

0 

3,314 

505 

9 

10 

254 

0 

0 

251 

9 

10 

3 

0* 

Callow, .... 

1,905 

0 

0 

- 2,169 

482 

9 

11 

243 

0 

0 

239 

9 

11 

2 

6 

Cloonmore, . . 

1,255 

0 

0 

2,595 

395 

16 

6 

304 

0 

0 

91 

16 

6 

1 

51 

Coolnaha, 

1,060 

0 

0 

1,507 

203 

7 

2 

128 

0 

0 

75 

7 

2 

1 

5 

Cuildoo, .... 

1,688 

0 

0 

1,810 

276 

2 

8 

131 

0 

0 

145 

2 

8 

1 

8} 

Doocastle, 

1,572 

0 

0 

2,540 

431 

19 

11 

180 

0 

0 

251 

19 

11 

3 


Kilbeagh, 

2,207 

0 

0 

3,411 

551 

18 

11 

389 

0 

0 

162 

18 

11 

1 

H 

Kilkelly, . . 

2,043 

0 

0 

3,643 

339 

5 

9 

129 

0 

0 

210 

5 

9 

2 

Of 

Killedan, .... 

1,795 

0 

0 

2,629 

379 

0 

8 

118 

0 

0 

261 

0 

8 

2 

11 

Kilmovee, 

1,870 

0 

0 

3,015 

263 

7 

10 

126 

0 

0 

137 

7 

10 

1 

n 

Iviltamagh, 

1,610 

0 

0 

2,704 

479 

18 

4 

159 

0 

0 

320 

18 

7 

4 

0 

Meelick, .... 

2,603 

0 

0 

2,472 

430 

12 

7 

114 

0 

0 

316 

12 

7 

2 

5i 

Sonnagk, .... 

1,970 

0 

0 

3,357 

414 

2 

3 

193 

0 

0 

221 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Swineford, 

4,533 

0 

0 

5,231 

815 

15 

10 

354 

0 

0 

461 

15 

10 

2 

0* 

Toocananagh, . 

1,508 

0 

0 

1,705 

219 

7 

8 

70 

0 

0 

149 

7 

8 

1 

Hi 

Toomore, . 

3,338 

0 

0 

3,077 

437 

5 

9 

213 

0 

0 

224 

5 

9 

1 

4 

Tumgesh, 

1,755 

0 

0 

1,746 

383 

12 

2 

139 

0 

0 

244 

12 

2 

2 

9* 

TJrlaur, 

1,254 

0 

0 

2,625 

180 

0 

1 

108 

0 

0 

72 

0 

1 

1 

i| 

Total, 

40,971 

0 

0 

53,714 

7.6S0 

2 

10 

3,521 

0 

0 

4,159 

2 

10 

Average, 
2 Of 
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Westport Union. 


Elect'obal Divisions. 

Valuation 


Population. 

Expenditure. 



Excess ol 

Poundage oi 
Excess on 
Valuation. 


£ 

a. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

A chill, 

443 

0 

0 

1,624 

610 

19 

4 

502 

0 

0 

108 

19 

4 

4 11 

Aghagower, North, 

2,000 

0 

0 

947 

258 

12 

4 

47 

0 

(1 

211 

12 

4 

2 H 

Aghagower, South, 

615 

0 

0 

496 

169 

9 

2 

77 

0 

0 

92 

9 

3 

3 0 

Aillemore. 

964 

0 

0 

1,403 

355 

6 

0 

135 

0 

0 

220 

6 

0 

t H 

Ballycroy, North, . 

1,033 

0 

0 

1,073 

256 

19 

6 

131 

0 

0 

125 

19 

6 

2 5* 

Ballycroy, South, . 

851 

0 

0 

918 

165 

2 

1 

106 

0 

o' 

59 

2 

1 

i H 

Bundorragha, 

303 

0 

0 

115 

23 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

1 if 

Oiare Island, 

663 

0 

0 

737 

140 

17 

9 

105 

0 

0 

35 

17 

9 

1 1 

Ologhcr, ... 

1,845 

0 

0 

1,497 

550 

1 

7 

41 

0 

0 

509 

1 

7 

5 64 

Corraun, Achill, 

559 

0 

0 

1,727 

S32 

12 

6 

647 

0 

0 

185 

12 

6 

6 7| 

Croagh Patrick, . 

1,244 

0 

0 

1,019 

235 

14 

0 

88 

0 

0 

147 

14 

0 

2 44 

Derryloughan, 

2,879 

0 

0 

1,191 

189 

5 

0 

63 

0 

0 

126 

5 

0 

o 104 

Dooega, 

721 

0 

0 

1,759 

666 

5 

0 

536 

0 

0 

130 

5 

0 

3 7| 

Drummin, 

500 

0 

0 

531 

155 

12 

3 

87 

0 

0 

68 

12 

3 

2 9 

Emlagh, . 

S09 

0 

0 

1,105 

193 

0 

7 

62 

0 

0 

131 

0 

7 

3 2f 

Erriff, 

506 

0 

0 

197 

20 

12 

0 


- 


20 

12 

0 

0 9| 

Glenhest, . 

844 

0 

0 

1,087 

225 

13 

6 

130 

0 

0 

95 

13 

6 

- 2 2i 

Islandeady, 

2,320 

0 

0 

2,207 

473 

10 

8 

132 

0 

0 

341 

10 

8 

2 114 

ELilgeever, 

324 

0 

0 

489 

■ 143 

12 

6 

70 

0 

0 

73 

12 

6 

4 64 

Kilmaclasser, 

1,562 

0 

0 

762 

218 

2 

6 

72 

0 

0 

146 

2 

6 

1 10 £ 

Kilmeena, 

4,396 

0 

0 

2,382 

590 

11 

6 

103 

0 

0 

487 

11 

6 

2 24 

Kilsallagli, 

95T 

0 

0 

1,191 

268 

1 

0 

113 

0 

0 

155 

1 

0 

3 34 

Kuappagh, 

1,251 

0 

0 

1,228 

456 

2 

3 

124 

0 

0 

332 

2 

3 

5 34 

Louisburgh, 

1,533 

0 

0 

1,888 

212 

14 

* 

56 

0 

0 

156 

14 

1 

2 04 

Newport, East, 

2,631 

0 

0 

2,194 

326 

14 

0 

160 

0 

0 

166 

14 

0 

1 34 

Newport, West, 

1,602 

0 

0 

2,082 

471 

10 

6 

250 

0 

0 

221 

10 

6 

2 94 

Owenuadornaun, . 

456 

0 

0 

93 

12 

1 

6 

- 

- 


12 

1 

6 

0 04 

Slieve Mahanagh, . 

877 

0 

0 

870 

336 

1 

0 

144 

0 

0 

192 

1 

0 

4 44 

Slieve More, 

S94 

0 

0 

1,947. 

657 

11 

10 

557 

0 

0 

100 

11 

10 

2 3 

Srahmore, . 

694 

0 

0 

621 

128 

7- 

.0 

71 

0 

0 

57. 

7 

0 

1 74 

Westport, . 

8,020 

0 

0 

5,594 

551 

16 

1 

142 

0 

0 

409 

16 

1 

1 0 i 

Total, . 

44,290 

0 

0 

40,974 

9,896 

4 

0 

4,757 

0 

0 

5,139 

4 

O 

Average. 
2 s. 3 \d. 


2 U 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


SUMMARY OK THE FOREGOING RETURNS. 


UNION. 

Valuation. 

Population. 

Expenditure. 

G ”“' 

Excess of 
Expenditure 

Poundage of 
Excess on 
Valuation. 

BELMULLET, . 

£ 

10,894 

16,451 

£ s. d. 
2,881 9 7 

£ 

2,481 

400 9 7 

s. d. 
0 8| 

CLIFDEN, 

17,881 

24,259 

7,496 5 2 

4,422 

3,074 5 2 

3 5£ 

GALWAY, 

66,952 

43,101 

1,663 9 0 

802 

861 9 0 

0 3| 

OUGHTERARD, 

15,013 

20,705 

7,081 15 2 

4,017 

3,064 15 2 

4 1 

SWINEFORD, . 

40,971 

53,714 

7,680 2 10 

3,521 

4,159 2 10 

2 

WESTPORT, . 

44,290 

40,974 

9,896 4 0 

4,757 

5,139 4 0 

2 3f 

Total, . 

195,001 

199,204 

36,699 5 9 

20,000 

16,699 5 9 

- 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE. 


UNION. 

Expended in 

Total. 

Cost per £100 
of Administering 
Belief. 

Belief. 

Salaries, Tools, <tc. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

BELMULLET, 

2,774 4 6 

• 107 5 1 

2,881 9 7 

3 14 5 

CLIFDEN, . 

7,254 1 6 

242 3 8 

7,496 5 2 

3 4 7 

GALWAY, . 

1,612 0 2 

51 8 10 

1,663 9 0 

3 1 10 

OUGHTERARD, . 

6,864 15 2 

217 0 0 

7,081 15 2 

3 1 34 

SWINEFORD, 

7,452 10 2 

227 12 8 

7,680 2 10 

2 19 3 

WESTPORT, 

9,176 4 0 

720 0 0 

9,896 4 0 

7 5 6 

Total, . 

35,133 15 6 

1,565 10 3 

36,699 5 9 

.454 
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Table III. — Number of Persons in Receipt of Ordinary Out-door Relief, and Number of Admissions to 
Workhouse for twenty-seven weeks, ended the 31st of July, 1886. 



— In the column headed “ All other Poor Relief Expenditure ” the value of the Stock of Cl 
debit, and credit has been given, in the several columns, for the sums recouped in res 
Educational, and Public Health purposes. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


Table V Expenditure and Rates. 


BELMULLET UNION. 



Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Balances, 
29th September, 


Excess of 

ordinary 
Expen- 
diture for 

Total 

to be 
provided 

Amount 


Bate 

Electoral Divisions 

under 

Seed 

Supply 

"Grant" 

Poor 

Belief Act, 
1886. 

agreed to 
by 

Guardians 

provided 
for by 
Bates. 

Necessary 
to meet 

Agreed 

sary to 


For. 

Against 

29tli Sept., 
1887. 


will 

produce. 

required. 


balance. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

f. A 

s. ll 

s. a. 

Bangor, .... 


24 

14 

15 

97 

150 

95 

55 

7 1 

4 6 

2 7 

Barroosky, 


20 

35 

13 

59 

127 

56 

71 

7 11 

3 0 

4 8 

Bclmullet, 

- 

121 

378 

6 

561 

1,066 

458 

60S 

11 7J 

5 O 

0 71 

Biughamstown, North, . 

- 

70 

250 

07 

283 

670 

238 

432 

8 5 

3 0 

5 5 

Bingliamstown, South, . 

- 

93 

232 

59 

346 

730 

306 

424 

8 4 

3 O 

4 10 

Glcnamoy, 

- 

28 

26 

6 

73 

133 

75 

68 

8 11 

5 0 

3 11 

Gloncastlc, 

- 

34 

97 

38 

185 

304 

128 

176 

9 0 

4 0 

5 6 

Glenco, .... 


28 

10 

IS 

78 

134 

70 

04 

5 9 

8 0 

2 9 

Goolamore, 

- 

27 

22 

20 

92 

107 

80 

81 

6 31 

8 3 

3 01 

EnockadafF, . 

- 

SO 

59 

19 

98 

206 

94 

112 

9 10 

4 6 

5 4 

Knocknalower, 

- 

42 

72 

48 

180 

342 

152 

190 

7 10 

3 0 

4 4 

Muingnabo, 

- 

13 

70 

- 


180 

71 


8 11 

3 0 

5 5 

Sluing;', .... 

- 

17 

49 

18 

62 

146 

50 

90 

9 11 

3 0 

5 71 

Rathhill, .... 

- 

59 

116 

52 

168 

385 

159 

226 

9 8 

4 0 

5 8 

Slieskin, .... 

- 

8 

1 

15 

34 

56 

32 

20 

5 2 

2 10 

2 4 

Total, . 


614 

1,437 

400 

2,347 

4,798 

2,076 

2,722 

8 10 

3 19 | 5 O 





CLIFDEN UNION. 





Ballynakil, 

10 


43 

169 

152 

354 

252 

102 

5 7$ 

4 0 

1 71 

Bencor 

5 


47 

59- 

106 

207 

150 


5 0 

• 4 0 


Bunowen, . . 

50 


279 

231 

191 

645 

222 

423 

11 7 

4 0 


Clcggan 

_ 

39 

76 

120 

114 

349 

150 

199 

9 31 

4 0 

5 3} 

Clifden 

- 

62 

356 

461 

698 

1,577 


985 

10 8 

4 O 

6 8 

Cuslikillery, . 

18 


16 

108 

86 

192 

135 

57 

5 8 

4 0 

1 8 

Derrycunla, . 

20 

- 

24 

88 


118 

95 

18 

3 4 

4 O 

0 6 

Dorryloa,'. 

19 

- 

* 43 

71 

61 

156 

80 

70 

7 10 

4 0 

3 10 

Doonloughan, . . . 

07 

- 

121 

100 

119 

273 

130 

143 

8 41 

4 0 

4 “ 

Errislanan, 

37 

- 

191 

142 

141 

437 

136 

301 

12 10 

4 0 

8 10 

lllion 



54 

25 

24 

99 

23 

76 

17 1 

4 0 

13 1 

Inishboffin, 


.27 

176 

123 

74 

400 

116 

284 

13 9 

4 0 

9 9 

Knockboy, . . 


10 

200 

265 

192 

667 


428 

11 2 

4 0 

7 2 

Moyrus, .... 


19 

118 

221 

143 

501 


325 

9 ill 

4 0 

0 51 

Owengowla, . 

10 

- 

104 

80 

66 

234 

76 

158 

12 4 

4 0 

8 4 

Ronvyle, .... 

31 

- 

160 

383 

270 

782 

399 

383 

7 10 

4 0 

3 10 

Roumlstone, . 


112 

170 

152 

207 

647 

224 

423 

11 61 

4 0 

7 61 

Sillerna, .... 

36 

- 

530 

190 

178 

862 

183 

679 

18 91 

4 0 

14 91 

Skannlve, 

- 

11 

159 

136 

106 

412 

133 

279 

12 4 

4 0 

8 4 

Total. 

325 

280 

2,873 

3,074 

3,005 

8,907 

3,511 

5,896 

9 111 

40 5 11} 
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Elkctohal Divisions. 


Ordinary 

Expenditure l Balance* l !: 
Balances, | due i; 
29th September, I under I 1 


358 55(1 519 

120 149 120 


OUGHTERARD UNION. 


Camus, 

Clonbur, 

202 

• 

200 

25 


1,316 


093 

14 4J 



Cong, 

' • 70 

- 

138 

382 

130 

580 

250 

330 

9 3 i 

4 0 

5 31 

Crumpaun, 


17 

82 

127 

266 

492 

235 

257 

10 6i 

5 O 

5 5J 

Cur, 

■ • ” 

- 

27 

130 

42 

146 

91 

55 

6 5J 

4 0 


Gorumna, 

. . 

31 

62 

123 

258 

474 

247 

227 

10 74 

5 6 

5 1* 

Kiloummin, . 

• • 

1 

33 

50 

37 

121 

49 

72 

6 0 

Letterbrickaun, 

. . 61 

- 

24 

149 

96 

218 

118 

100 

6 0 

8 

* 

Letterfore, 

. . - 

2 

42 

135 

114 

293 

140 

163 

8 4 

4 0 


Lettcrmore, . 

9 

- 

43 

32 

111 

177 

108 

69 

7 10 

4 9 

3 1 

Oughterard, 

GO 

- 

149 

304 

427 

814 

480 

334 

6 9 

4 


Ross, . . 

10 

- 

17 

90 

75 

172 

88 

84 

7 10 

4 

3 10 

Turlough, 

• • 

118 

62 

26 

402 

608 

251 

357 

12 6 

6 0 

5 1< 

Wormhole, . 

. . 8 


189 

555 

357 

1,093 

456 

637 1 

9 7 

4 0 

Total, 

463 

174 

1,084 

3,064 

2,825 

6,678 

3,204 

8,474 j 

8 11 

4 3 

4 8 

Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 






POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
SWINEFORD UNION. 


Electoral Divisions. 

Ordinary 1 

Expenditure 
Balances, 

29tli September, 
1886. 

Balances 

due 

Seed 

Supply 

xccssof 

G'rnnir 

telief Act. 
1886. | 

“binary 
itiire for 

ending 
9th Sept., 

Total 

to be 
provided 
for. 

Amount 
which 
Kates 
greed to 
by 

uardians 

will 

produce. 


Kate 

provided 

Vecossary 
to meet 
total 
amount 
•equired. 

\greed 

rovide 

for 

alance. 


For. 

\gainst.j 


£ 

* | 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

s. A 1 

s. a. 

s. d. 

Aghamore, 

- 

50 | 

241 

101 

190 

588 

221 

307 

7 1 ; 

2 8 

4 5 

Ballinamorc, . 

19 

- J 

12 

84 

192 

269 

184 

85 j 

2 01 

1 9 

0 9} 

Bobola, .... 

- 

K l 

115 

136 

159 

427 

171 

250 j 


2 2 

3 3 

Brackloon, 

- 

132 ! 

745 

252 

203 

1,392 

256 

1,136 

“ H 

3 1 

13 8} 

Callow 

- 

103 j 

412 

240 

206 

1,081 

280 

795 

11 4 ! 

3 0 

8 4 

Cloonmore, 

- 

183 

801 

92 

209 

1,285 

211 

1,071 

20 6 

3 5 

17 1 

Coolnaha, 

- 

20 

151 

75 

132 

378 

141 

237 

7 U 

2 8 

4 5} 

Cuildoo 


122 

658 


215 

1,040 

239 

801 


2 10 

9 6 

Doocastle, 

- 

131 

574 

252 

188 

1,145 

210 

935 


2 8 

11 11 

Kilboagh, 

- 

200 

831 

»> 

434 

1,688 

386 

1,302 


3 0 

11 10 

Kilkelly 

IB 

- 

449 

210 

250 

900 

255 

615 

S 91 

2 6 

0 3} 

Killedan, 


47 

325 

261 

220 


247 

006 

9 0 

2 9 

0 9 

Kilmovoo, 

24 

- 

438 

137 

258 

809 

242 

567 

8 8 

2 7 

8 1 

Kiltamngh, 

- 

30 

252 

321 

228 

837 

243 

594 

10 41 

3 0 

7 4} 

Meelick, . 

- 

52 

250 

317 

291 

910 

325 

591 

7 0 

2 0 

4 0 

Sonungli, 

- 

140 

1,092 


373 

1,832 

345 

1,487 

18 7 

3 0 

15 1 

Swincford, 

- 

389 

1,071 

462 

745- 

2,067 

609 

1,908 

11 9 

3 1 

8 8 

Toocananagh, 


10 

105 

149 

164 

428 

170 

252 

5 8 

2 4 

3 4 

Toomore, 


301 

992 

224 

429 

1,940 

460 

1,486 

11 8 

2 9 

S 11 

Turagesli, 

- 

108 

270 

245 

221 

844 

241 

003 

9 7 

2 9 

6 10 

Urlaur 

- 

74 

371 

72 

142 

659 

157 

502 

10 0 

2 0 

8 0 

Total, . 

B8| 2,241 

10,001 

4,159 

5,581 


5,098 

10,280 

?M. ! * ’ 

8 0 

WESTPORT UNION. 

Aoliiil; ' . 

: 

123 

34 

109 

57 

323 

87 

236 

14 7 

4 0 

10 7 

Agliagowcr, North, 

88 

- 

5 

212 

148 

277 

133 

144 

2 9} 

1 4 

1 51 

Agliagower, South, 

10 

- 

1 

92 

38 

115 

38 

77 

8 9 

1 3 

2 0 

Aillemore, 

17 

- 


220 

104 

312 

113 

199 

6 5f 

2 4 

* U 

Ballycroy, North, . 

- 

55 

7 

120 

130 

318 

163 

155 

6 2 

3 0 

3 2 

Bnllycroy, South, . 

54 

- 


69 

108 

118 

65 

63 

2 9 

1 0 

1 3 

Bundorragha, . 

12 

- 

- 

17 

24 

29 

20 


1 11 

1 3 

0 s 

Clare Island, . 

- 

60 

2G 

36 

78 

200 

118 

88 

0 2 

3 6 

2 8 

Clogher, . 

99 

- 

15 

509 

153 

578 

185 

393 

6 3 

2 0 

4 3 

Corraun Achill, 

- 

0G 

04 

180 

71 

387 

140 

247 

13 10 

5 0 

8 10 

Croaglipatrick, 


23 

27 

148 

142 

340 

145 

195 

5 5) 

2 4 

3 il 

Derrylouglian, 

2 

- 

7 

126 

297 

42S 

276 

152 

2 11* 

1 11 

1 0? 

Dooega, . 


122 

43 

130 

94 

389 

143 

240 

10 91 

4 0 

0 9} 

Drummln, . 

1 

- 

2 

09 

33 


38 

05 

4 11 

1' 0 

2 71 

Emlagh, . . . 

- 

7 

2 

131 

98 

238 

121 

117 

o 10} 

3 0 

2 10} 

Errill', 

20 

- 


20 

4 

46 

38 


1 9} 

1 0 

0 3} 

Glenhcst, 

- 


10 

90 

7 

191 

63 

12S 

4 6. 

1 0 

3 0} 

Islandeady, 

75 

- 

15 

341 

17 

451 

174 

27 

3 10} 

I’ 6 

2 41 

Kilgeeycr, . . 

13 

- 



2 

94 

30 

0 

5 9 

1'10 

3 11} 


[continued. 
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Electoral Divisions. 

Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Balances, 
2Sth September, 
lt-86. 

Balances 

due 

Seed 

Excess of 

Estimated 

ordinary 

Total 

to be 
provided 
for. 

which 
Rates 
agreed to 
by 

Guardians 

will 

produce. 


Rate. 

Grant, 

Poor 

Belief Act 
1886. 

(lit ere for 

ending 
29th Sept. 

provided 
for by 
Rates. 

Necessary 
to meet 
total 
amount 
required. 

I Agreed 

sary to 
provide 

balance. 


Against 

Act. 



« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. <1. 

s. tl 

s. d. 

Kilmocln cr, . 

51 


8 

146 

105 

205 

137 

68 

2 71 


0 10} 

Kilmeena, 

8« 


52 

488 

S54 

808 

384 

424 

8 8 

1 9 


Kilsallagli, 

80 

- 

2 

155 


195 

72 

123 

4 1 

1 6 

2_7 

Knappagh, . 

68 

- 

10 

332 


371 

91 

277 

5 11} 

1 6 

1 51 

Louisburgli, . 

- 

17 

3 

157 

114 

291 

153 

138 

3 9J 

2 0 

1 91 

Newport, East, 


- 

47 

167 

278 

418 

198 

250 

3 4i 

1_6 


Newport, West, 

- 

139 

6 

221 

162 

528 

201 

327 

6 7 

2 6 


Owennadornaun, . 

11 

- 

- 

12 

31 

32 

30 

2 

1_S 

, A 


Slievo Mahanagh, . 

* 

- 

11 

192 

59 

257 

66 

191 

5 101 

1 6 

4 4} 

Slievc More, . 


174 

18 

101 

151 

444 

179 

265 

9 11 

A O 

a ,, 

Srahmore, 

- 


6 

57 

60 

128 

58 

70 

3 8] 

1_8 


Westport, 

205 


2 

410 

768 

975 

800 

175 

2 51 

2 0 

0 6} 

Total, 

900 

805 

44, 

«“ 

4,140 

9,625 

4,0, 

5,163 

4 4 

2 0 

2 4 


Summary of Expenditure and Rates. 
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Table VI. — Poor Rate collected and outstanding. 
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Table VII; — Poundage Rates struck in the Six Scheduled Unions, and in the Ballina and Killala Unions, for 
Ten Years, from the year beginning the 29th of September, 1876, inclusive. 

BELMULLET UNION. 



CLIFDEN UNION. 
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GALWAY UNION. 

Rates struck for Year beginning 29th September — continued. 
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SWINEFOKD UNION. 


Rates struck for Year beginning 29th of September — continued. 



WESTPORT UNION. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

WESTPORT UNION — continued. 

Rates struck for the Year beginning 29th September — continued. 


Electoral Division. 

ill 

1881. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 



£ 


3. d. 

s. <7. 

s. d. 

S. 

Louisburgh,'. . . 


1,533 

1,888 

2 1 

2 8 

2 6 

2 8 

Newport, East, . 


2,681 

2,194 

4 6 

1 4 

2 7 

3 7 

Newport, West, . 


1,602 

2,082 

3 0 

2 4 

1 5 

2 5 

Owennadomaun, . 


456 

93 

1 1 

1 7 

1 6 

1 4 

Slieve Mahan agli, 


877 

870 

0 8 

1 5 

1 3 

1 0 

Sjiievemore, . 


894 

1,947 

4 5 

0 2 

1 7 

2 7 

Srahmore, . 


694 

621 

4 6 

2 2 

1 6 

2 6 

Westport, . 


8,020 

5,594 

2 0 

2 6 

2 4 

2 2 

Total, . 


44,290 

40,974 





BALLINA UNION 

Ardagli 


2,068 

702 

0 11 

0 9 

O 10 

0 10 

Ardnarce, North, 


2,316 

1,005 

0 11 

0 9 

0 11 

0 10 

Ardnaree, South, . 


3,899 

3,094 

2 0 

1 6 

1 9 

2 1 

Attymass, East, . 


867 

1,386 

0 9 

0 9 

0 10 

1 2 

Attymass, West, . 


1,063 

884 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

0 10 

Ballina, . . . 


10,853 

6,055 

1 9 

1 5 

1 9 

1 10 

Bnllysakcrry, . , 


4,460 

1,100 

1 0 

0 8 

0 9 

0 10 

Bunaveela, . . . 


318 

346 

0 9 

0 7 

0 8 

0 8 

Carrowmore, 


2,646 

1,584 

1 1 

0 11 

1 3 

1 4 

Crossmolina, North, . 


2,529 

1,464 

1 3 

1 4 

1 6 

1 6 

Crossmolina, South, . 


3,443 

685 

1 4 

1 2 

1 3 

1 4 

Deel 


1,872 

1,477 

1 2 

1 0 

1 3 

1 0 

Derry, .... 


741 

836 

1 1 

0 11 

1 1 

1 0 

Fortland, . . . 


2,610 

1,094 

1 4 

1 0 

1 2 

1 3 

Kilgnrvan, . 


1,610 

2,200 

1 1 

0 9 

0 9 

0 10 

Letterbrlcb, . 


514 

743 

0 10 

0 8 

0 7 

0 9 

Mount Falcon, . 


3,296 

2,185 

1 0 

0 9 

0 11 

0 10 

Kathoma, . . . 


1,646 

740 

1 1 

1 0 

0 11 

0 10 

Sallymount 


1,599 

1,746 

0 11 

0 10 

0 9 

0 10 

Srahee, , . , 


1,195 

1,394 

1 1 

1 0 

0 10 

0 9 

Total, . 


49,545 

30,720 





KILLALA UNION 

Ballyoastle, . . 


2,471 

1,528 

1 5 

1 11 

2 0 

2 10 

Beldergmore, . 


563 

700 

1 0 

1 6 

1 6 

2 81 

Killian, East, ■ , 


2,295 

805 

1 5 

1 6 

1 6 

1 11 

Killian, South, . . 


1,653 

965 

1 4 

1 0 

1 4 

2 21 

Killian, West, . . 


1,103 

781 

1 3 

0 11 

1 2 

2 2 

Killala, , 


5,840 

1,780 

1 9 

1 8 

1 6 

2 6; 

Lackan, North, , . 


2,618 

1,804 

1 4 

1 3 

1 5 

1 11 

Lackan, South, . . 


3,887 

1,793 

1 6 

1 2 

1 5 

2 34 
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Table VIII. — Classification of Ratings and Liability of Owners. 



Table IX. — Classification of Agricultural Holdings in 1881. 


Number of Agricultural Holdings valued 


valued at and 


Belmullet, 

Clifden, 

Galway, 

Oughterard, 

Swineford, 

Westport, 


Table X. — County Cess for the Years 1884-5-6. 


Union. 

Barony. 

1884. 


1886. 

Average. 



s. d. 


8. d. 

s. d. 

Belmullet, . 

Erris, . 

3 11J 

8 41 

3 31 

3 6} 

Clifden, 

Ballynahinch, . 

3 

2 111 

2 81 

2 111 

Galway, 

Aran, . 

1 51 

1 2 

0 10} 

1 2 

Do., 

Athenry, . . 

2 4 

2 1} 

1 71 

2 01 

Do., 

Clare, . 

1 9} 

2 21 

1 111 

1 111 

Do., 

Dunkellin, 

2 4} 

2 1} 

1 9} 

2 U 

Do., 

Galway, 

3 11 

3 5 

3 3 

3 61 

Do., 

Moycullen, . 

4 21 

3 9} 

3 8} 

3 11 

Do., 

Tiaquin, 

2 3 

1 111 

1 7} 

1 1U 

Oughterard, . 

Kilmaine, 

2 21 

2 01 

1 10} 

2 01 

Do., 

Moycullen, 

4 21 

3 9f 

3 8} 

3 11 

Do., 

Ross, . 

4 41 

3 Bi 

3 6} 

3 91 

Swineford, . 

Costello. 

2 6} 

2 61 

2 3 

2 5} 

Do., 

Gallen, . 

2 6 

2 3 

1 111 

2 3 

Westport, , ► 

Burrishoole, North, , 

2 81 

2 71 

2 1 

2 51 

Do., 

do., South, , 

1 9 

1 91 

1 6 

1 8 

Do., 

Carra, . 

2 11 

llnm 

1 9} 

1 11} 

Do., 

Erris, . . . 

3 111 


3 31 

3 6} 

Do., . . 

Murrisk, 

2 61 

HS 

2 5} 

2 61 
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Table XI. — Population and Valuation. 


Belmullet Union. 



Clifden Union. 



Galway Union. 
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Table XI.— Population and Valuation— continued. 

OUGHTERARD UxiQy. 


Populatic 


Valuation 
per head 
of Popu- 
lation. 


* Dis- 
pensary 
District. 


Population 


Dis- 

pensary 

District. 


Valua- 


of Popu- 
lation. 


Cioonbur, 

Cong, 

Cur, 

Lettcrbrickane, 


Lettermore 

Turlough, 


ICilcummin, 

Letterfore, 

Oughterard, 

■Wormhole, 


Cioonbur, 


Camus,. 

Crumpau 


Ough- 

terard. 


Swineford Union. 


Callow, 


Toomore, 


Foxford, 


Cloonmore, 


Aghamore, 
Coolnaha, 
Kilkeliy, . 
Kilmovee, 
Uriaur, . 


Lowpark.l 


Brackloon, 
Meelick, . 
Swineford, 
Tumgesh, 


Kilkeliy, 


Ballinamore, 


Total, 


Westport Union - . 


Aghagower, N. 


Knappagh, 

Slievemaha 

Westport, 


Do. i 
Clogher, . 
Islandeady, 
Kilmaclasser, 


| Westport, 


Westport, 
No. 2. 


Acliill, 

Ballycroy, Nth. 

Do. Sth. 
Corraun Achill, 
Dooega, . 
Slieremore, 


Aillemore, 
Clare Island, 


Emlagh, . 
Kilgeerer, 
Kilsallagli, 
Louisburgh, 


Achill, 




Derrylouglian, 
Glenhest, 
Newport, East, 
Do. West, 
Srahmore, 


Bundorragha, 


Newport, 


Croaghpatrick, 

Kilmeena, 


Total, 


IRELAND. 


Population in 


Valuation 
per head of 
Population. 


Valuation, 

1885. 


13,878,308 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. ; 


Table XII. — Expenditure in Belmullet Union, by Triennial Periods, from 1852 to 1885 inclusive. 



Table XIII. — Financial Statement, showing estimated result of Amalgamation of the Ballina, 
Belmullet, and Killala Unions, calculated on the audited Abstracts of the Union 
Accounts for the Year ended the 29th September, 1885. 


Valuation. 

Ballina, 

£49,545. 

Belmullet. 

£10,894. 

Killala, 

£20,409. 

Amalgamated Union, 

£80,848. 

Ballina, as 
before. 

Add for 

Total. 

Belmullet. | 

Killala. 

A. Union at Large, Expenditure — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. ' 

£ s. d.' 

£ s. d. 

I. Establishment Charges, . . 

1,122 

0 

0 

600 

0 0 

533 

0 

0 

1,122 0 0 

110 0 0 ! 

70 0 0 


11. Union at Large Paupers, 

449 

0 

0 

160 

0 0 

164 

0 

0 

449 0 0 

140 0 0 

122 0 0 



III. Registration and other Acts, . 

97 

0 

0 

66 

0 0 

18 

0 

0 

97 0 0 

102 0 0 

100 0 0 ; 

— 

Total 

1,668 

0 

0 

826 

0 0 

715 

0 

0 

1,668 0 0 

352 0 0 

292 0 0 

2,312 0 0 

Poundage, 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 

0 



_ 



Poundage Gain by Amalgamation, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 Hi 

0 

0 

u 

— 

- 

— | 


B. Electoral Division Paupers — 













Average Weekly Cost, 

0 

3 

01 

0 

3 5 

0 

3 

U 


3 0} 


Gain, owing to maintenance at 













Ballina Rate, .... 




63 

0 0 

70 

0 

0 





Poundage Gain, .... 


— 


0 

0 1} 

0 

0 

01 





C. Effect of Poor Law Rating Act — 













Cost of In Maintenance, 

1,420 

0 

0 

727 


581 

0 

0 


£2,557 C 



Poundage of Cost, 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

61 


0 ( 



•Excess, applotted over Union, . 

243 

0 

0 

146 

0 0 





386 0 0 


Poundage of Excess, . 

0 

0 


0 

0 3i 





0 0 li 


Poundage Gain or Loss by Amal- 













gamation, .... 

Nil. 


+0 

0 2 

-0 

0 

li 





Summary of above, showing Poundaqe 













Gain or Loss by Amalgamation — 













A. Union at Large Expenditure, 


0 

1 


0 lli 



H 





B. Electoral Division Paupers, . 







0 






C. Effect of Poor Law Rating Act, 


— 


+0 

0 2 

-0 

0 

li 





Total Gain, . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 2} 

0 

0 

1 






* These amounts have been revised from the Abstracts of Accounts. 
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Table XlV.-Showing Financial Result of Amalgamation of Oughterard Union with adjoining 
Unions, calculated on the Audited Abstracts of the Union Accounts for the year ended 
the 29th September, 1885. 


Valuation of present Union, . 

„ annexed Divisions, 

n proposed Union, . 

. — Union-at-Largc Expenditure : — 

(1) Establishment charges, 

(2) Maintenance of U nion-at-Large paupers, 

(3) Registration and other Acts, 

Total 

Future additions for annexed Divisions : — 

(1) Relieving Officer, .... 

(2) Proportion of Union-at- Large paupers, 

(3) Registration and other Acts, 


Poundage of present charges, . 

» future charges, . 

Poundage of Gain to old Union, 

>■ „ annexed Divisic 

„ Loss to annexed Divisio 

B — Electoral Division Paupers 
Average weekly cost, . 

Gain to annexed Divisions, 

Loss to annexed Divisions, 

Poundage of gain, 


C — Effect of Poor Law Rating Act : — 

(1) Excess apportioned at present over whole Union, 

(2) Do., with respect to annexed Divisions, . 


Poundage of present excess, 
Poundage of future excess, 
Loss or gain to old Unions, 
Loss to annexed Divisions, 


0 3 S| 
2 0 0 


65,962 0 
6,968 0 ' 
72,920 0 i 


1,245 0 0 


0 0 11} 
0 0 0} 
0 0 1} 


'0 1 } 

' 0 U I 


Oughterard. 


Summary of Above. 


— 

Ballixeobe. 

Clifden. 

Galway. 

Present 

Union. 

Annexed 

Divisions. 

| Union. 1 | 

Annexed 

Divisions. 

Present 

Annexed 

Divisions. 

A— Union-at-Large Expenditure, 

B — Electoral Division Paupers, 

C— Effect of Poor Law Rating Act, . 

Total Gain, .... 

d. 

+ i 

d. 
+ 4 

d. 

+ 1 

- i 

+ 2} 

d. 

+ i 

+ U 
- i 

+ i 

+ ‘ 

+ I 

+ ' 

+ } 

+ li 


2 I 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX B. 


I. — Instructional Letter of Local 

Loca 1 Government Board, Dublin, 

20th April, 1886. 

Sir, —With reference to the letter addressed to the 
Board of Guardians of Belmullet Union, authorizing 
them to administer out-door relief, under certain con- 
ditions, to persons to whom such relief may not be 
afforded under the provisions of the Irish Poor Belief 
Extension Act, the Board think it right to express a 
hope that the power so given to the Guardians may 
be exercised with caution and with due regard to the 
interest of the ratepayers, though, at the same time, 
with care that all really destitute persons are affoi-ded 
the necessary relief. 

The Board desire to call the especial attention of 
the Guardians to that part of the letter which requires 
that every able-bodied male person relieved under the 
authority of the letter shall be set to, perform a task 
of work during eight hours at least, of every day for 
which he receives such relief. 

The manner in which this important part of the 
letter should be carried into effect demands the imme- 
diate and earnest attention of the Guardians. 

The Board are aware that a labour test cannot be 
established through a large Union without expense, 
and without great and persevering exertion on the 
part of the Guardians; but on the other hand, the 
distress which has led to the issue of the letter 
authorizing relief in food and fuel to the able-bodied 
presents the two alternatives, either of such a system 
as the one now laid down, or of a system of rations 
unchecked by any test or condition. 

But the latter system, even when administered with 
the greatest care and under the best control, must in- 
volve a profuse expenditure, and demoralize the popu- 
lation, and, by making them independent of their 
ordinary employments, diminish the productive 
resources of the country, and accumulate causes of 
-distress. 

In every electoral division, therefore, in which the 
Guardians find it necessary to avail themselves of the 
power to give ratious to the able-bodied, it is their 
imperative duty, in discharge of the trust which they 
have received from the ratepayers, to provide a system 
of task-work, and to appoint a sufficient number of 
Superintendents of Labour, or additional Believing 
Officers. 

These appointments should be made, not perma- 
nently, like those of the regular Relieving Officers, but 
for such time only as their service may be required. 

The Guardians will have to detei - mine the amount of 
rations to be given to each recipient of relief after the 
performance of the task. 

The Guardians may probably expect from the Local 
Government Board some principles to assist them in 
determining the task of work and the amount of 
rations in each case ; the Board, therefore, desire to 


II. — Instructional Letter of Local 

Local Government Board, Dublin, 

10th May, 1886. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland to state that, in consequence of 
information which has reached them from various 
sources, they apprehend that the Boards of Guardians 
of some cf the Unions, in which authority to. administer 
out-door relief to the able-bodied classes has been 


Government Board to Guardians. 
observe, that it is not necessary that the amount of 
rations should bear any direct proportion to the task ; 
on the contrary, the letter itself requires that each re- 
cipient should give a full day’s work for every day for 
which he receives relief, and it is manifest that the 
amount of rations must depend on the number of 
persons who, besides himself are dependent on him for 
support. 

The justice of this arrangement stands on the follow- 
ing basis : — The food is given, not as the price 
of labour, but as the relief of destitution. The 
labour given in return is the condition of receiving 
that relief ; and if the necessities of the recipient and 
his family are wholly relieved, it is just that he should 
give in return the full value of his labour, whatever 
that may be. 

The Guardians, acting on the above principle, will 
have to determine the amount of daily labour which 
may fairly be claimed from an adult male of average 
strength ; secondly, from an adult male of less than the 
average strength ; and, lastly, from a male applicant 
above fifteen years of age, but not yet adult, respec- 
tively. The rations, as already observed, will be in 
proportion to the number dependent for support on 
the person relieved. 

The selection of the places proper for the employ- 
ment of the applicants, in sufficient but not too great 
numbers, and the providing of. such implements as it 
may be found necessary to provide for those coming 
to labour, are points which will necessarily have the 
attention of the Guardians in due course. 

The Local Government Board trust that the Guar- 
dians will take into consideration the arrangements 
necessary to enable them to carry out this letter with 
most effect and advantage, and with the least possible 
delay. 

The Guardians must bear in mind that the grants to 
aid in defraying the charge of any Electoral Division 
in the Union, in pursuance of Section 3 of the Poor 
Relief Bill, will only be recommended when the Board 
are satisfied that the relief required cannot be afforded 
in such Division by means of the rates which might be 
collected therein, and that it does not follow, 
as a matter of course, that because exceptional relief 
may become necessary in a fairly-well circumstanced 
Electoral Division, a grant will be made to that Divi- 
sion. 

The Board will transmit to the Guardians a form 
showing the particulars which they will require respect- 
ing the expenditure and relief afforded in any Electoral 
Division for which the Guardians may desire to obtain 
a grant. 

I am, &c., 

W. D. Wodswortit, Secretary. 

To the Clerk, Belmullet Union. 


Government Board to Guardians. 

granted, are not fully aware of their position and duties 
in that respect. 

The Board find that in some instances Boards of 
Guardians have appointed additional Relieving Officers 
to superintend the execution of the works established 
as a test of destitution, and that the Relieving Officers 
and additional Relieving Officers have been authorized 
to employ persons on these works, although the cases 
of such persons had not previously been considered by 
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the Guardians in the usual manner, and relief ordered 
on the application and report book, and with reference 
to this practice, the Board desire to point out that no 
person can legally be relieved except by authority of 
the Guardians previously given in each case, or by the 
Relieving Officer, provisionally, in a case of sudden 
and urgent necessity, and that any relief given in a 
manner at variance with this enactment, whether to 
persons employed on the works opened by the Guar- 
dians or not, would be illegal, and the cost would be 
liable to be disallowed by the Auditor, and surcharged 
to the Guardians authorizing the payment thereof. 

The Boat’d also find that an impression prevails in 
some places that a certain sum has been or will be 
allocated to each Union, under the provisions of the 
Poor Relief Bill, to meet the expense of the out-door 
relief afforded therein, and the Board think it necessary 
to observe that such an impression is erroneous. The 
Board, in their letter, issued last month, stated that 
“ the grants to aid in defraying the charge of any 
Electoral Division in the Union, in pursuance of 
Section 3 of the Poor Relief Bill, will only be recom- 
mended when the Board are satisfied that the relief 
required cannot be afforded in such Division by means 
of the rates which might be collected therein, and that 


it does not follow, as a matter of course, that because 
exceptional relief may become necessary in a fairly 
well circumstanced Electoral Division, a grant will be 
made to that Division,’’ and the Board must now im- 
press upon the Guardians the state of the case, as set 
forth in that letter ; the cost of out door relief will be 
charged, in the usual way, on the poor rates of the 
Electoral Division in which it is afforded, and the cost 
of such relief must be borne by the rates of the Divi- 
sion, unless in any case in which the Board may be 
satisfied that the Electoral Division inquires assistance, 
and may recommend that a grant be made to aid in 
defraying the charge thereof. 

The Board have no desire to place any obstacle in 
the way of the Guardians affording relief when it may 
be required, but they think it necessary to caution the 
Guardians against allowing any lax, irregular, and 
illegal practices to prevail, which would probably 
involve the Guardians in embarrassment hereafter, 
and impose unnecessary expense on the ratepayers. 

I am, ifcc., 

Thomas A. Mooney, 


To the Clerk, Belmullet Union. 


Assistant Secretary. 


III. — Instructional Letter of Local Government Board to Guardians. 


Local Government Board, Dublin, 
31st May, 1886. 

Sir, — The Local Government Board for Ireland 
have reason to believe that an impression prevails in 
some of the Unions named in the Schedule to the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1886, that the cost of the 
relief afforded under that Act in some Electoral 
Divisions will be entirely defrayed by means of the 
grants which may be made under the 3rd Section. 

The Board also have reason to believe that the 
proper and necessary discrimination is not always 
exercised by the Guardians in dealing with the appli- 
cations for relief. 

The Board, therefore, desire to call the Guardians 
very serious attention to the fact that the Section 
referred to enacts that each grant shall be limited to 
such amount as the Local Government Board may find 
necessary to “aid in defraying the charge of any 
Electoral Division or Divisions in the Union, having 
regard to the financial condition and the pressure of 
distress within the limits of such Electoral Division or 
Divisions.” 


The Guardians will see that the total amount which 
may be. awarded to Poor Law Unions under this 
Section is £20,000, and that the money has been pro- 
vided by Parliament to assist six unions. 

They should therefore carefully bear in mind that 
the proportion which can be given to each union is very 
small. Whatever expenditure is incurred over the 
amount of any grants which may be made must be 
borne by the poor rates. 

What will inevitably happen is that the ratepayers 
of the union will, therefore, be heavily taxed when 
the. next. rate is made if the Guardians are not most 
vigilant in the selection of the persons for the receipt 
of relief. 

I am, &o., 

Thomas A. Mooney, 

Assistant Secretary 

To the Clerk, Belmullet Union. 

Similar letters were addressed to the Guardians of 
the other scheduled Unions. 


Letter of Mr. Arthur Bourice, Local Government Inspector, relating to the Evidence of 
the Rev. Mr. Flannery , 


Galway, 10th February, 1887. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of 7th inst., enclosing 
an extract fi’om the evidence of the Rev. Mr. 
Flannery giveu before the Poor Relief Inquiry Com- 
missioners, and requesting my remarks thereon, I beg 
to state for the information of the Commissioners 
that as regards the statement, No. 6915 and 6930 
Minutes of Evidence, the Rev. Mr. Flannery labours 
under a misapprehension. The facts are as follows ; — 
At the meeting of the Clifden Board of Guardians on 
the 28th April, 1886, the Guardians deferred carrying 
out the provisions of the Relief of Distress Act, 1886, 
until their next meeting. As your Commissioners are 
aware, the arranging of what labour test should be 
enforced when affording relief, Ac., was entrusted to 
the guardian for each division, the relieving officer, 
and the clergyman. The Rev. Mr. Flannery was very 
anxious to have the relief works started at once in the 
Carna district, in which he was interested, instead of 
delaying the question for a week. I suggested that, 
perhaps, the Guardians might, to meet his views, 


reconsider their decision and allow the provisions of 
the Act to be put into operation in the said district (a 
very poor one) without further delay. A division 
was taken upon the question which was negatived. 
I thereupon advised Rev. Father Flannery, the reliev- 
ing officer, and the guardians of the district to have 
all arrangements made to be able to put the pro- 
visions of the Relief of District Act in force imme- 
diately after the next meeting of the Board, when 
the authority of the guardians was to be given. The 
relieving officer, during the intervening time, to bo 
most careful to give prompt relief in any case of 
sudden or urgent necessity which might arise. Having 
no power to do so I gave no authorization such as the 
Rev. Mr. Flannery seems to have supposed. 

I am, &c., 

Arthur Bourke, Inspector. 

D. J. MacSlieahan, Esq., Secretary, 

Poor Relief (Ireland) Inquiry Commission. 

2 12 
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Letter of Mr. Larminie, Poor Rate Collector, relating to the Collection of Rates in Innisturk. 


Castlebar, 4tli December, 1886. 

Gentlemen', — I am informed that during the recent 
inquiry held by you at Westport, you expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the state of my collection of the rates 
on Innisturk Island, and gave it as your opinion that 
the Guardians should before now have taken pro- 
ceedings against me to enforce the collection. 

I regret I was not present to give an explanation, 
but, as you are aware, I was not able to attend on the 
second day of the inquiry, and I was given to under- 
stand that it would not extend beyond the two days. 

The circumstances under which I took up the 
collection are within the recollection of one of the 
Commissioners. It was entirely for the purpose of 
saving the ratepayers, as from 5s. to 10s. in the £1 
was demanded by other parties for the collection. At 
the best I could make nothing of the transaction, but 
I thought that working it with my agency business I 
could carry out my object, and facilitate the collection 
of the rates. That for this year I have not been 
successful, I freely admit. I served notices on all the 
ratepayers in the Island, and was only restrained from 
taking proceedings by promises and representations, 
principally from the clergyman of the district, Rev. J. 
«f. Quinn, that if time were given all would be satis- 


factorily settled when sale could be made of stock, &c. 
I regret to say these representations have not been 
verified, and I fear there is a desire, if not a deter- 
mination, on the part of these people not to pay any- 
thing. Several of them were in Westport on 1st 
November last, when I held an office in the town, of 
which they had notice, but not one of them came near 
me. I am credibly informed that one of the number 
in presence of the others said they were fools to pay 
anything, meaning either rent or taxes. I may observe 
that the rent is even more in arrear than the taxes. 

I hope to visit the Island in a few days, when if the 
rates are not paid I shall at once take legal proceedings 
for their recovery. Summary proceedings such as dis- 
traint are impossible, there being no “ pound ” on the 
Island, and stock or goods could not be seized and then 
conveyed to the mainland till first sold by public 
auction. 

Trusting this explanation may be considered satis- 
factory, 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

A. 0. Larminie. 

To the Poor Relief Act 

Inquiry Commissioners. 


APPENDIX C. 

Report of Inspectors to the Local Government Board of their Inquiry into the Proposed 
Amalgamation of Oughterard Union with adjoining Unions. 


Dublin, January, 1886. 

Oughterard Union. 

Gentlemen — In accordance with the instructions 
conveyed in your letter of the 15th July, 1885, No. 
20,498, we held an Inquiry at Oughterard on the 11th 
of August into the proposal of the Guardians of 
Oughterard Union to amalgamate that Union with 
the adjoining Unions of Ballinrobe, Clifden, and 
Galway ; and we have the honour to submit for 
your consideration the following Report : — 

Original Formation of Oughterard Union. 

The Oughterard Union was one of the fifty Unions 
recommended to be formed by the Boundary Com- 
missioners of 1848 in pursuance of the general 
principles laid down in their report, that it was 
desirable to add to the number of workhouses in order 
that increased accommodation might be provided, and 
that relief should be brought within easy reach of the 
sick and destitute poor in every locality. 

The Electoral Divisions of Wormhole, Letterfore, 
Oughterard, Turlough, Lettermore, Crumpaun, 
Gorumna, Camus, and Kilcummin were taken from 
the Galway Union, and Ross, Curr, Cong, Clonbur, 
and Letterbrickane from Ballinrobe Union. 

The geographical situation of the Oughterard Union 
placed the Boundary Commissioners in a position of 
some difficulty. The valuation of the Electoral 
Divisions of the Galway Union above named, and of 
the Ballinrobe Electoral Divisions adjacent to Galway 
Union, for the benefit of which the Oughterard work- 
house was obviously built, was insufficient to admit 
of the formation of a separate Union, and the Com- 
missioners had therefore either to abandon the project 
of a new Union at Oughterard or to enlarge the area 
of taxation by the annexation of the three Divisions of 
Clonbur, Cong, and Ross. 

The latter alternative was objectionable inasmuch 
as it would place the poor of those divisions at a greatly 
increased distance from their centre of relief, besides 
being financially detrimental to the ratepayers. 

The Commissioners, however, decided to recommend 
the establishment of the workhouse at Oughterard, 
and they were no doubt influenced by the terribly 
impoverished state of the Divisions of the Galway 


Union, as well as by the overcrowded condition 
of the Ballinrobe and Galway workhouses. 

Proceedings of Inspectors at present Inquiry. 

We opened the Inquiry at Oughterard on the 11th 
of August, after having duly notified our intention of 
doing so to the several Boards of Guardians that 
might be affected by the proposed dissolution of the 
Union. After having heard the evidence tendered by 
the Oughterard Guardians, both in favour of and 
against the proposition, we adjourned the inquiry for 
a few weeks in order to afford the Guardians of the 
adjoining Unions an opportunity of expressing their 
views on the subject. 

Before re-opening the Inquiry we transmitted to the 
Boards of Guardians of the three adjoining Unions a 
copy of the evidence submitted to us on the 11th of 
August, so that those who were absent might learn 
as far as possible the nature of the proposals put 
forward by the Guardians of Oughterard Union. 

During both days of the Inquiry considerable 
interest was excited, and there was a large attendance 
throughout. 

After the conclusion of the taking of evidence, as 
soon as our other official engagements would permit, 
we visited the workhouses of the Galway, Clifden, 
and Ballinrobe Unions, and ascertained whether any 
buildings or wards could be made available for the 
reception of some of the sick and destitute now main- 
tained in Oughterard Union j and at the same time 
we inspected those districts and roads concerning 
which evidence of a contradictory character had been 
given at the Inquiry. 

Evidence in support of Dissolution of the Union. 

The proposal to dissolve the Union was agreed to by 
twelve out of twenty Guardians, who were present at 
the meeting of the Board when the question was 
under discussion. Seven of the majority were ex- 
officio Guardians, while the minority of eight were all 
elected members of the Board. 

A general opinion as to the desirableness of the 
proposal appeared to prevail among all classes in the 
Electoral Divisions of Clonbur, Cong, and Ross, and 
memorials were subsequently transmitted to us, to 
which a very large number of signatures were appended. 
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f On the other hand the Guardians and Ratepayers 
of the Barony of Moycullen strenuously opposed the 
dismemberment of the Union, and memorials from this 
district, numerously and influentially signed, were also 
transmitted to us. 

The principal arguments in favour of the dissolution 
of the Union were laid before us by Lord Ardilaun on 
behalf of the ratepayers of Clonbur, Cong, and Ross, 
and he stated that the inhabitants of these divisions 
desired to be separated from Oughterard. They did 
not urge the dissolution of the Union, provided that in 
the event of their divisions being re-united to Ballin- 
robe, the remaining divisions would have an area of 
taxation sufficiently large to enable them to exist as 
a distinct Union ; but they contended that if the 
Union could only be maintained at a sacrifice of the 
convenience and monetary interest of the ratepayers 
and poor of these divisions, they had reasonable 
grounds for demanding the dissolution of the Union, 
and more especially as it would not, it was alleged, in- 
juriously affect the other divisions from any point of 
view. 

The principal grounds for the proposal were that 
under the original scheme for the formation of Poor 
Law Unions, the sick and destitute of Clonbur, Cong, 
and Ross divisions were within easy reach of the 
workhouse and hospital, and the Guardians could 
attend to their Poor Law duties in their market town 
without inconvenience. Since the formation of the 
Oughterard Union, however, the inhabitants of these 
three divisions had been totally debarred, it was urged 
by Lord Ardilaun and the witnesses agreeing with 
him, from these advantages. It was further stated 
that facilities for crossing Lough Corrib do not exist, 
and that people were consequently obliged to under- 
take a laborious journey over a bad road to a remote 
workhouse, although the workhouse to which they 
formerly belonged was within a comparatively short 
distance. 

Evidence was also given by the Medical Officer 
and the Relieving Officer of the District as to the 
danger and alleged impossibility of removing sick 
persons from Clonbur, Cong, and Ross to Oughterard 
that would benefit by hospital treatment, while the 
same persons might, it was stated, be removed without 
risk or inconvenience to Ballinrobe. This evidence 
was corroborated by the parish priest of Clonbur and 
some Guardians residing in the locality. 

Evidence was not very fully given as to the most 
desirable distribution of the other Electoral Divisions 
in the event of dissolution, but the proposition ap- 
peared to be that Curr, Letterbrickane, Turlough, 
and Kilcummin should be transferred to Clifden, mid 
the remaining divisions to Galway. It was repre- 
sented by the Rev. M. Mellett, formerly r.p. of 
Carraroe, that the divisions of Lettermore, Gorumna, 
and Crumpaun would benefit by being annexed to 
Galway, as they are nearer to the workhouse 
there than at Oughterard. The inhabitants of these 
divisions generally, he considered, would prefer being 
a part of Galway Union, as Galway is their market 
town, and people doing business there would often see 
their friends or relatives in hospital. The Medical 
Officer of the District also stated that he never thought 
of sending sick persons from the islands to Oughterard, 
in consequence of the knocking about they would <*et 
on the road, and he mentioned that it was his custom 
to send them to Galway County Infirmary, owin'* to 
an arrangement that he had with the doctor there. 

He further stated, however, that he would adhere to 
his present practice even if the islands were added to 
Galway Union. 

Objections put forward to dissolution of the Union. 

In the first place it may be observed that the Guar- 
dians of the Poor Law Unions of Galway, Clifden, 
and Ballinrobe are strongly opposed to receiving any 
portion of Oughterard Union. 

It should further be borne in mind that a Royal 


Commission in 1879 reported that “owing to the 
distance of some Electoral Divisions from the work- 
houses of adjoining Unions, and the crowded state of 
the workhouse of the Galway Union, the proposed 
dissolution (i.e., of Oughterard) would be impracti- 
cable.” We shall later on refer more fully to the 
latter reason. 

At the inquiry held by us the objections to the 
dissolution were mainly based on the grounds of tho 
hardship and inconvenience that would result to the 
sick and poor of the divisions that would be more 
remote from a workhouse if the proposed change were 
carried into effect. 

Several of the witnesses, ho*' ever, who regarded 
the proposal unfavourably stated that they would 
withdraw their objections if the ratepayers could 
reckon on a tangible financial advantage — a sum of 
from 6 d. to 8 d. in the pound was named — but the re- 
duction of the rates would, in their opinion, have to 
be very considerable in order to compensate for the 
inconveniences which they apprehend would inevitably 
ensue. 

They did not deny that advantages would result 
from the proposed change to the Electoral Divisions 
of Clonbur, Cong, and Ross on the whole, but it was 
averred that Oughterard was equally convenient as a 
relief centre for Ross as Ballinrobe would be ; and it 
was pointed out that the Electoral Divisions of Letter- 
more, Gorumna, and Crumpaun would be nearer to 
Oughterard than to Galway if a road which has been 
partially made were completed. The Rev. James 
Craddock explained that at present cars can travel on 
five, or six miles of this road ; another part of it is 
boggy and dangerous for about six miles, so that 
actually about six miles of the road requires to be 
made, for a good road meets it from the other side. 

Mr. Thomas Conroy also pointed out that there 
was a shorter route to the workhouse for the people 
of this district than that which they adopt, but the 
fact that during the last thirty-five years it has never 
been used would seem to show that there are objec- 
tions to it that cannot be easily overcome. 

The financial result of the proposed amalgamation 
was not placed before us in an accurate or detailed 
form by the guardians in favour of the project, but 
they assumed that taking the circumstances of the 
neighbouring unions into consideration, the change 
would not be unfavourable to them. 

Nor did the witnesses on the other side lay much 
stress on this feature of the case, their objection bein'* 
apparently that the efficiency of the Poor Law would 
be impaired rather than that the result would operate 
injuriously from a financial point of view. 

A suggestion was also made as to the erection of a 
cottage Fever Hospital at Clonbur for persons who 
could not be removed to either Ballinrobe or Ou'dite- 
rard. 

Considerations as to Convenience of removing Sick and 
Infirm to Workhouses. 

It may be seen from the foregoing review of the 
evidence that the whole question resolves itself into a 
consideration of the convenience of the sick and desti- 
tute poor ; and we may briefly summarize the result 
of amalgamation in this respect by stating that out of 
the 20,707 inhabitants of the Oughterard Union 
12,339 persons would find the centre of relief more 
accessible to a greater or less extent if the proposed 
change were to take place, while 8,636 would have to 
travel increased distances varying in length. 

The foregoing figures do not, however, convey a 
sufficiently accurate impression of the general effect of 
amalgamation, regarding distance as a measure of con- 
venience. We have, therefore, prepared the follow- 
ing tables, which give more detailed information as 
to the comparative advantages and disadvantages that 
would be experienced, while they afford a better idea 
of the number of people whose position in regard to 
their workhouse would be materially altered. 
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No. I. — Table showing number of persons who would 
gain by amalgamation, and the number of miles 
respectively that would be saved. 


er of persons gaining between twc 
- r of persons gaining between five 
jr of persons gaining between 1 


rof persons gait 
r of persons | 


id fifteen 
fifteen and twenty 
veen twenty and 


No. IT. — -Table showing the number of persons who 
would lose by amalgamation, and the number of 
miles respectively that should be travelled in ex- 
cess of the present distances : — 

Number of persons losing two miles or less, . . G2 


■r of persons losing betwc 
nr of persons losing betwc 


i fifteen and twenty 

2 

i twenty and twenty- 


Total, .... 8,637. 

It will be observed from the foregoing table that 
the number of people who would have an increased 
distance of over ten miles to travel in the event of the 
dissolution of the Oughterard Union would be 5,116, 
whereas the number of persons who would gain over 
ten miles would be only 2,965. 

It should, perhaps, be stated that the number 20,7 07 
is the total number of all classes within the Union of 
Oughterard, not an estimate of the number of those 
who are within or about the border line of pauperism. 

Financial Results of Amalgamation. 

The proposal not having been put forward on 
financial grounds, we have not thought it necessary to 
lay before your Board very minute statistical details 
of the probable result. We have, however, devoted 
careful consideration to this matter, and beg to sub- 
mit the following summary of the probable result. 

Taking the year ended March, 1885, as the basis of 
calculation, and assuming that the Electoral Divisions 
of Clonbur, Cong, and Ross, were added to Ballin- 
robe there would be a probable saving of about id. 
in the £1 for these three Divisions. 

The Divisions that would be annexed to Galway, 
would benefit to the extent of about 3d. in the .£1 if 
the change were made. 

Jn the case too of the Divisions that would be 
joined to Clifden there would be a slight saving, and 
further the paupers in the Clifden Workhouse are main- 
tained at a much lower rate than in Oughterard, in 
consequence of the favourable terms upon which con- 
tracts for the principal articles of food are obtained, 
and in this way these Divisions would gain by having 
their paupers supported in Clifden Workhouse. 

The Ballinrobe, Galway, and Clifden ratepayers 
would gain to some extent by having a larger area 
upon which to assess their establishment and other 
charges which would not be proportionately increased 
by the addition of new Electoral Divisions. 


Concluding Observations. 

With regard to the evidence submitted to us by the 
witnesses from the Clonbur District we do not think 
that it has been by any means clearly established 
that death or extreme hardship has ever been caused 
by the difficulties of transport to the workhouse in 
cases where people were removed, or by non-removal, 
owing to the disapproval of the journey on the part of 
the Medical Officer or of the patients themselves. We 
believe that if a light comfortable ambulance cart were 
procured, an average patient coukl be safely removed 
from any partof these Electoral Divisionsto Oughterard. 

It would seem, however, to be the contention of the 
people of this district that the hardship iu their cases 
is aggravated by the comparative proximity of the 


workhouse at Ballinrobe, and we must admit that 
their grievance is something more than sentimental, 
and that they have probably more ground for complaint 
than the people of Turlough and Letterfore would 

have if attached to Clifden, and for this reason 

the road between Clifden and Turlough is for the 
greater part in extremely good order ; public con- 
veyances and a constant stream of traffic pass back- 
ward and forward daily, whereas this is not the case 
with Cong, Clonbur, aud Ross. The people of these 
Divisions have iu few instances business transactions in 
Oughterard. The whole tide of the traffic and 
business of their district converges to Ballinrobe, and 
all the inconveniences of having a centre of relief at 
a considerable distance from the centre of business are 
fully realized in their case. There are no public con- 
veyances between Oughterard and Clonbur, and 
paupers from that district when taking their discharge 
from the workhouse, have no opportunities of being 
conveyed home by their friends who do not attend the 
Oughterard markets. 

The financial difficulties of the Clifden Union do not 
directly come within the scope of our present inquiry, 
but the fact cannot be overlooked that one of the 
principal advantages to be gained by amalgamation is 
that the position of this struggling Union would be 
substantially improved by the enlarged area of 
taxation which it would obtain if the proposed scheme 
of amalgamation were carried out. 

The workhouses of the Ballinrobe and Clifden 
Unions could provide sufficient accommodation for 
the poor of the divisions that might respectively be 
assigned to them. 

Owing, however, to the already overcrowded state 
of the Female Infirm Wards in the Galway Work- 
house, we have not the slightest hesitation in expres- 
sing an opinion that there is not room in the Galway 
Workhouse for the large number of aged and infirm 
people at present in the Oughterard Workhouse and 
chargeable to the Electoral Divisions that would be 
transferred to Galway Union. 

This appears to be the most serious obstacle to the 
dissolution of Oughterard Union, assuming for a 
moment that it had been proved at the inquiry that 
the dissolution would be desirable on the grounds of 
the existence of exceptional hardships in the case of 
the inhabitants of Clonbur, Cong and Ross. 

The Guardians of the Galway Union are hostile to 
the proposal to dissolve Oughterard Union, and they 
would of course decline to erect new buil din gs for the 
reception of additional paupers from the Oughterard 
Workhouse if the expense of the buil ding s should 
in any degree fall upon portions of the exis ting 
Galway Union. 

The ratepayers of the Oughterird Electoral 
Divisions that would be transferred to Galway would 
no less object to bear a share in the cost of new 
buildings while there still exists the Oughterard 
Workhouse that was built for receiving paupers from 
the divisions in question. 

The obstable could only be removed, as far as we 
can see, by the improbable occurrence of a sale of the 
Workhouse and grounds at a price sufficiently high 
to provide for the cost of the necessary additional 
buildings at Galway out of the proportionate amount 
of the purchase money to be credited to the Electoral 
Divisions that would be transferred to the Galway 
Union. We say that a sale is improbable as it is 
unlikely that any private purchaser could be found, 
as the buildings are only suitable for some public 
purpose such as an auxiliary lunatic asylum, a. 
suggestion that was indeed made by the Royal 
Commission of 1879, already referred to. 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

H. A. Robinson, 

Wm. L. Micks, 

Inspectors, Local Government 
Board for Ireland. 
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